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PREFACE 


TO  THIS  EDITION. 


X  HE  History  of  his  Own  Time  by  bishop 
Burnet  lays  claim  to  our  regard  as  an  ori- 
ginal work  containing  a  relation  of  public 
transactions,  in  which  either  the  author  or  his 
connexions  were  engaged.  It  will  therefore 
never  lose  its  importance;  but  will  continue 
to  furnish  materials  for  other  historians,  and 
to  be  read  by  those,  who  wish  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  facts  from  the  first  sources  of 
information. 

The  accuracy  indeed  of  the  author's  nar- 
rative has  been  attacked  with  vehemence, 
and  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  success; 
but  not  so  often,  as  to  overthrow  the  general 
credit  of  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  in 
many  instances  been  satisfactorily  defended, 
and  time  has  already  evinced  the  truth  of 
certain  accounts,  which  rested  on  this  single 
authority.  It  has  also  had  the  rare  fortune 
of  being  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  three  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  possessing  in  consequence 
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of  their  situations  means  of  information  open 
to  few  others.  That  their  observations  on  this 

m 

history  are  now  at  length  submitted  to  the 
public  eye,  is  owing  to  the  following  fortunate 
incident. 

I.  A  resolution  having  been  taken  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press  to  reprint 
the  work,  the  present  lord  bishop  of  Oxford 
expressed  his  readiness  to  communicate  to 
them  a  copy  of  it,  in  which  his  lordship  had 
transcribed  the  marginal  notes  written  by  his 
ancestor  the  first  earl  df  Dartmouth.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  notes 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  text. 

Soon  afler,  on  an  application  to  the  earl  of 
Onslow,  made  through  the  late  James  Bos- 
well,  esquire,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  his  lord- 
ship was  pleased  to  confide  to  the  delegates 
speaker  Onslow's  copy  of  Burnet's  history ; 
in  which  are  contained  the  speaker's  observa* 
tions  on  this  work,  written  in  his  own  hand. 
Besides  these  remarks,  there  appear  in  the 
Onslow  copy,  in  consequence  of  the  permis- 
sion of  the  second  earl  of  Hardwicke,  not 
only  this  nobleman's  notes  on  the  second 
folio  volume,  but  also  the  numerous  passages, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  first  volume  by  the 
original  editors.  The  notes  likewise  of  dean 
Swift  are  there  transcribed,  taken  from  his 
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own  copy  of  the  history,  which  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  first  marquis  of 
Liansdowne,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Henry 
James  Brooke,  esquire,  F.  R.  S.  It  has  since 
perished  by  fire.  We  shall  now  lay  before  the 
reader,  for  his  greater  satisfaction,  a  note  pre- 
fixed to  the  Onslow  copy  by  George  late  earl 
of  Onslow,  the  son  of  the  speaker. 

**  The  notes  in  these  two  volumes  marked 
^^  H.  were  the  notes  in  the  present  earl  of 
**  Hardwicke's  copy  of  this  work  written  by 
himself,  and  which  he  permitted  me  to 
copy  into  this.  The  earl  is  the  son  and 
"  heir  of  that  great  man  the  chancellor.  The 
^*  others  in  the  same  hand-writing  I  had  also 
from  him,  and  they  are  what  are  left 
out  in  the  printed  history,  but  are  in  the 
manuscript.  All  the  rest  of  the  notes  are 
my  father's  own.  Geo.  Onslow j  1775.  There 
^^  are  many  errors  of  the  copyist.  The  notes 
in  red  ink  are  by  dean  Swift,  and  are 
copied  (from  an  edition  of  this  work  in 
the  marquiss  of  Lansdown's  library,  in  the 
^'  margin  of  which  they  are  written  in  the 
*^  dean's  own  hand)  by  his  lordship's  order 
«  for  myself.  0. 1788." 

With  respect  to  the  notes  written  by  the 
eail  of  Dartmouth,  it  appears  from  sir  John 
Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland^  and  from  Mr.  Rose's  Observations 
on  Fox's  History  of  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.  that  both  these  writers 
bad  been  favoured  with  the  sight  as  well  of 
these  notes,  as  of  a  collection  of  letters  sent 
by  king  James,  when  duke  of  York,  and  re- 
siding in  Scotland,  to  the  first  lord  Dart-, 
mouth,  the  earl's  father,  and  from  which  ex-' 
tracts  are  frequently  made  by  the  earl  in  his 
notes.  Seven  or  eight  only  of  the  notes  have 
been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the 
abovementioned  authors,  and  are  pointed 
out  as  they  occur  in  the  following  pages.  All 
of  them  are  now  printed,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  which  contained  reflections  on  the 
private  character  of  as  many  individuals  ir- 
relevant to  their  public  conduct.  They  have 
been  omitted,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
descendants  of  the  noble  writer. 

As  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  often  treats  his 
author  with  great  severity,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  he  was  of  a  party  in  the 
state  opposed  to  that  which  bishop  Burnet 
uniformly  espoused.  He  appears  also  to 
have  entertained  a  great  personal  dislike  to 
the  bishop.  At  the  same  time  this  noble- 
man, who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  after- 
wards lord  privy  seal  in  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Anne's  reign,  never  embraced,  as  may 
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be  collected  from  his  notes^  the  absurd  doc* 
trine  of  non-resistance  to  government  in  all 
supposable  cases;  but  was,  what  some  have 
called,  a  moderate  tory;  and  like  most  of  the 
leading  tories  in  the  reign  of  the  queen,  was 
attached  to  the  Hanover  succession.  The 
wiser  members  of  this  party  held,  that  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  depends  on  the 
different  laws  and  constitutions  of  different 
countries ;  but  that  their  right  to  be  well  go- 
verned is  indefesible.  The  following  charac- 
ter of  his  lordship  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  Swift,  whilst  eulogizing  the  chiefs  of  queen 
Anne's  last  ministry,  in  the  twenty-sixth  num- 
ber of  the  Examiner.  *'  My  lord  Dartmouth,'* 
he  says,  ^Ms  a  man  of  letters,  full  of  good 
'^  sense,  good  nature,  and  honour,  of  strict 
virtue  and  regularity  in  his  life ;  but  labours 
under  one  great  defect,  that  he  treats  his 
**  clerks  with  more  civility  and  good  man- 
^^  ners,  than  others  in  his  station  have  done 
"  the  queen."  See  also  Macky's  Characters, 
p.  89.  His  lordship's  notes  on  this  work  of 
Burnet  abound  in  curious  and  well  told  anec- 
dotes. 

'  The  observations  of  speaker  Onslow  and 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke  have  likewise  been  hi- 
therto unpublished,  except  twenty  of  the  for- 
mer, printed  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of 
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the  European  Magazine.  But  more  than 
half  of  Swift's  short  and  cursory  remarks 
have  been  already  given  to  the  public  in  that 
and  the  two  following  volumes  of  the  same 
worky  by  the  person  who  communicated  the 
others,  yet  often  altered  in  the  expression. 
They  are  shrewdy  caustic,  and  apposite^  but 
not  written  with  the  requisite  decorum ;  in- 
deed^  three  of  them  are  worded  in  so  light  a 
way  9  that  even  modesty  forbad  their  admission. 
The  speaker's  notes,  addressed  more  parti- 
cularly to  his  son,  contain  many  incidental 
discussions  on  political  subjects,  and  are  sen- 
sible and  instructive.  Those  of  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke  are  so  candid  and  judicious,  that 
one  cannot  but  wish  them  to  have  been  more 
numerous.  Lord  Spencer,  we  are  eager  to 
acknowledge,  condescendingly  and  most  ob- 
ligingly endeavoured  to  procure  the  copy  of 
Burnet's  history  for  our  use,  in  the  margin  of 
which  the  notes  were  originally  written  by  lord 
Hardwicke,  it  being  desirable  that  some  doubt- 
ful passages  of  the  transcript  in  the  Onslow 
copy  should  have  been  compared  with  it;  but 
unfortunately  the  book  could  not  be  found. 

The  earl  of  Dartmouth  and  dean  Swift,  al- 
though both  of  them  much  younger  than  bi- 
shop Burnet,  may  be  considered  as  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  were,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
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served  of  lord  Dartmouth,  opposed  to  him  in 
politics :  but  Arthur  Onslow,  speaker  in  four 
successive  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  whigs,  and 
with  it  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
moderation.  The  remaining  annotator,  lord 
Hardwicke,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Hard- 
wicke,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  those  ele- 
gant compositions  the  Athenian  Letters,  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  same  party.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth uses  strong,  and  Swift  much  ill  lan- 
guage, on  Burnet's  supposed  want  of.  vera- 
city ;  and  the  excellent  Latin  verses  of  dean 
Moss  on  the  same  subject  are  now,  we  un* 
derstand,  in  print.  Yet  the  bishop's  friends 
need  not  be  apprehensive  of  a  verdict  of  wil- 
ful falsehood  against  him  in  consequence  of 
the  corrections  of  his  narrative  in  the  subse- 
quent annotations.  Lord  Dartmouth  indeed^ 
a  man  of  honour,  asserts,  that  this  author  has 
published  many  things  which  he  knew  to  be 
untrue.  See  his  note  at  the  beginning  of 
vol.  iv.  His  lordship,  it  must  be  allowed,  had 
better  opportunities  than  we  have  for  deter- 
mining what  Burnet  knew;  but,  as  he  has 
adduced  little  or  nothing  in  support  of  this 
charge,  we  may  be  permitted  to  think,  that 
strong  prejudice,  not  wilful  falsehood,  occa- 
sioned the  bishop's  erroneous  statements.    1% 
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ought  to  be  recollected  in  his  favour,  that 
he  never  professed  a  belief,  either  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  Oates,  or  in  the  alleged  murder  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  although  articles  of  his 
party's  creed.    And  notwithstanding  the  idle 
stories  told  by  him,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
concerning  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
he  no  where,  that  we  remember,  explicitly 
avows  an  opinion  of  his  illegitimacy.    Nor, 
although  an  active  and  zealous  opposer  of 
king  James's  measures,  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  in  those  two  other  infamous 
falsehoods  imposed  at  the  same  time  on  the 
credulity  of  the  nation ;  the  letter  of  the  Je- 
suits at  Liege,  which  he  mentions  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  169,  and  the  intended  massacre  of  the  pro- 
testants  in  this  country.     There  is  a  story  in- 
deed, which  used  to  be  told  on  the  authority 
of  the  dowager  countess  of  Nottingham,  that 
Burnet,  in  a  conversation  with  her  lord,  ac- 
cused him  of  having  professed  different  sen- 
timents in  the  house  of  peers  on  some  sub- 
ject from  what  he  then  did ;   and  on  lord 
Nottingham's  denying  that  he  had  so  ex- 
pressed himself,  the  bishop,  as  it  was  stated, 
rejoined,  if  his  lordship  had  not,  he  ought 
to  have  done  so :  and  that,  notwithstanding 
this  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time 
lord  Nottingham  is  represented  to  have  said 
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that,  which  he  denied  he  had  said.  All 
this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  bishop  might 
not  believe  himself  to  have  been  mistaken. 
It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  where 
either  party-zeal  or  personal  resentment  was 
concerned,  this  author  too  frequently  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  patient  investigator 
of  the  truth,  but  to  have  written  under  the 
influence  of  both  those  feelings,  even  whilst 
he  was  delineating  the  characters  of  some 
of  the  most  virtuous  persons  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Amongst  these  are  the 
archbishops  Sheldon  and  Sancroft,  of  whom 
he  frequently  speaks  with  unpardonable  se- 
verity. He  has  also  directed  much  indis* 
criminate  censure  against  public  bodies  of 
men.  Indeed  it  appears  by  the  preface  to 
his  work,  that  he  himself  suspected  he  had 
treated  the  clergy  in  particular  with  excessive 
harshness,  irritated,  he  says,  '^  perhaps  too 
^^  much  against  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
<<  peevishness,  ill-nature,  and  ambition  of 
^^  many  of  them.''  Nay,  from  some  particu- 
lars, which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  it 
may  be  collected,  that  the  author  actually 
omitted  many  passages  of  his  history  still 
more  highly  reflecting  on  his  brethren. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
prelates,  who  governed  the  church  of 
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England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  ex- 
tremely probable^  considering  that^  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  was  an  active  oppo- 
nent and  open  censurer  of  the  bishops  in  Scot- 
)and»  and  a  great  meddler  in  English  politics. 
Besides  this,  he  professed  to  regard  episco- 
pacy itself  as  no  necessary,  although  a  pre- 
ferable form  of  church  government;  and, 
however  averse  from  republicanism,  seems  to 
have  approved  of  the  settlement  made  by  the 
Scottish  covenanters  in  1641  as  the  best  sys- 
tem of  civil  polity  for  Scotland.  See  vol.  v. 
p.  168.  The  author  also,  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne,  was  on  very  ill  terms  with 
the  majority  of  the  English  clergy,  whom  he 
often  accuses  of  inactivity,  faction,  and  am^- 
bition.  It  may  be  urged  on  the  other  hand, 
in  favour  of  his  impartiality,  that  he  does  by 
no  means  spare  the  characters  of  those  of 
his  own  side  in  politics ;  so  little  indeed,  that 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature  we  would 
hope,  that  he  knew  less  of  men  and  of  busi- 
ness than  he  himself  supposed. 

But  whether  his  censures  were  just  or  un- 
just, Burnet  himself,  as  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged even  by  his  enemies,  was  an  active 
and  meritorious  bishop,  and^  to  the  extent 
of  his  opportunities,  a  rewarder  of  merit  in 
others.     He  was  orthodox  in  points  of  faith. 
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possessed  superior  talents^  as  well  as  very 
considerable  learning;  was  an  instructive 
and  entertaining  writer,  in  a  style  negligent 
indeed  and  inelegant^  but  perspicuous ;  a  ge- 
nerous, open-hearted,  and,  in  his  actions, 
good  natured  man;  and  although  busy  and 
intrusive,  at  least  as  honest  as  most  partisans. 
It  is  true,  that  his  conduct  to  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  after  the  breach  between  them 
was,  even  in  his  own  apprehension  of  it,  ob* 
jectionable.  It  lost  him  the  favour  of  the 
royal  brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  who  had 
before  this  time  paid  particular  attention  to 
him.  His  spleen  and  resentment  against  both 
these  princes  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  this 
history ;  except  that  his  final  portrait  of  the 
latter  is  less  darkly  shaded,  than  the  harsh 
and  hideous  one  which  he  has  drawn  of  the 
former.  It  may  be  here  observed,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  report  of  Burnet  and  other 
writers,  respecting  the  early  reconciliation  of 
Charles  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  this 
event,  as  it  appears  from  authentic  accounts 
of  the  king's  last  moments,  did  not  take  place 
till  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

11.  Thus  much  concerning  the  notes  on  this 
work;  and  the  accusation  of  wilful  and  de- 
liberate falsehood  brought  against  its  au- 
thor by  lord  Dartmouth  and  others.    We 
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proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  passages 
omitted  in  the  first  folio  volume  by  the  ori- 
ginal editors,  and  now  restored  to  their  proper 
places. 

It  is  known  to  the  readers  of  English  his- 
tory»  that  the  editors  of  this  posthumous 
work,  on  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
in  1724,  promised  to  deposit  the  copy,  from 
which  it  was  printed,  in  some  public  library ; 
and  they  are  apprised,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume,  printed  in  1735,  there 
appears  the  following  declaration  with  the 
signature  of  the  bishop's  youngest  son,  who 
was  afterwards  sir  Thomas  Burnet,  and  a 
judge.  **  The  original  manuscript  of  both  vo- 
*^  lumes  of  this  history  will  be  deposited  in 
"  the  Cotton  library  by  T.  Burnett/'  The  ad- 
vertisement in  the  former  volume,  which  was 
the  only  one  prefixed  by  the  editors  to  the 
work,  is  conceived  in  these  terms.  **  The 
*'  editors  of  the  following  history  intend,  for 

the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  to  deposite 

the  copy  from  which  it  is  printed  (corrected 
^*  and  interlined  in  many  places  with  the 
^'  author's  own  hand)  in  some  public  library, 
^*  as  soon  as  the  second  volume  shall  be  pub- 
«  lished." 

Suspicions  had  very  early  arisen,  nay,  po- 
sitive testimony  had  been  adduced,  that  many 
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passages  of  the  original  work  were  omitted 
by  the  editors  in  both  the  volumes ;  (see  note 
in  vol.  iv.  p.  552.)  when  at  lengthy  in  the 
year  1795,  the  same  person,  who,  accord- 
ing to  our  preceding  statement,  inserted  the 
major  part  of  Swift's,  and  a  few  of  speaker 
Onslow's  notes,  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume 
of  the  European  Magazine,  communicated 
together  with  them  twelve  passages  of  the 
text  of  Burnet,  which,  amongst  numerous 
others,  had  been  omitted  by  the  editors  of 
the  first  volume.  They  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, published  by  him  from  either  the 
Onslow  or  Hardwicke  copy  of  Burnet,  as 
he  mentions  the  Hardwicke  notes  also,  al- 
though he  has  extracted  none  of  them. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Hard- 
wicke copy  is  missing,  and  in  this  copy  the 
Onslow  notes  had  been  transcribed.  Now 
apart  from  actual  testimony,  that  the  omis- 
sions were  not  confined  to  the  first  volume, 
it  appeared  extremely  probable  to  us,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  history  drew  nearer  to  their 
own  times,  the  caution  which  dictated  these 
omissions  to  the  editors  would  acquire  addi- 
tional motives,  and  that  as  many,  if  not 
more,  instances  of  suppression  would  be 
found  to  occur  in  the  second  volume. 

We  had  therefore  recourse  to  that  noble  re- 
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pository  of  literature  and  science,  the  British 
Museum,  of  which  the  Cotton  library,  as  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  constituent  part.  Henry 
Ellis,  esquire,  one  of  the  librarians  of  that 
institution,  very  obligingly  complied  with  our 
request  to  make  the  requisite  search  for  this 
MS.  and  he  subsequently  reported,  that,  after 
the  most  accurate  examination,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  it  had  ever  been  deposited  in  the 
library.  He  added,  that  ^'  several  collections 
^  of  folio  papers,  written  in  various  hands, 
^  and  at  different  times,  contained  an  imper- 

*  feet  copy  of  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his 
'  Own  Times,  with  many  variations  from  the 
'  printed  editions.  That  some  memorandums 

*  on  a  single  sheet  at  the  beginning  of  this 

<  book,  dated  July  1699,  are  probably  in 
'  the  bishop's  hand,  as  are  also  many  cor- 

*  rections  in  the  history.  Finally,  that  Dr. 
^  Gifford  has  written  several  useful  remarks 

<  in  the  volume ;  among  which  is  one,  that 
'  *  from  many  particulars  it  appears,  that  the 

<  printed  editions  are  not  taken  from  these 
^  loose  papers :  yet  that  though  there  is 
'  great  variety  of  expression,  the  substance 
^  is  generally  the  same/  "  This  is  the  ac- 
count with  which  we  were  favoured  by  Mr. 
Ellis.  It  should  be  further  observed,  that  the 
well  known  fire,  by  which  the  Cotton  library 
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suffered  considerable  injury^  happened  in 
1731,  four  years  before  the  promise  was  pub- 
licly given  of  depositing  the  original  MS.  in 
that  library. 

These  circumstances  considered,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  same  reasons  which  induced 
the  editor,  or  editors,  to  omit  certain  pas- 
sages in  both  volumes  of  the  work,  finally 
determined  them,  although  pointedly  expos- 
tulated with  on  the  subject,  to  relinquish 
their  purpose  of  placing  the  original  MS.  in 
an  accessible  library.  It  deserves  notice,  that 
in  page  8  of  the  second  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Beach  to  Thomas  Burnet,  esquire,  the 
writer  asserts,  that  he  had  in  his  own  posses* 
sion  an  authentic  and  complete  collection  of 
the  castrations.  See  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, vol.  i.  p.  285.  It  is  added  by  Beach, 
as  we  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  inspected  his  two  printed  letters  to  the 
younger  Burnet,  as  well  as  Sinclair's  Remarks 
on  the  first  letter,  that  these  passages  were 
also  in  the  hands  of  several  persons  of  ^dis- 
tinction. Afler  all,  we  are  induced  by  our 
recollection  of  the  restored  passages  to  think, 
that  although  they  were  unjustifiably  omitted, 
because  against  the  author's  express  injunc- 
tions in  his  last  will,  yet  that  it  was  not  done 
by  the  editors  through  party  considerations, 
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but  from  a  desire  of  abating  the  displeasure 
certain  to  be  conceived  against  their  father,  by 
the  friends  or  relations  of  those  who  suffered 
by  the  severity  of  his  censure.  The  editors 
appear  to  have  consulted  their  own  feelings, 
in  the  omission  of  several  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter given  by  him  of  his  uncle  Warriston. 

But  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  previously 
to  the  first  publication  of  this  work  in  1724, 
some  extracts  from  the  former  part  of  it,  con- 
fessed to  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained 
during  the  author's  life,  were  actually  printed ; 
none  of  which  appear  either  in  the  edited 
work,  or  amongst  the  suppressed,  but  now 
restored  passages  of  the  first  volume.  In  a 
tract  found  in  the  British  Museum  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  has  done  much  for  the  literary 
history  of  this  country.  Dr.  Philip  Bliss,  fel- 
low of  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  four  pas- 
sages are  brought  forward  by  the  author  of 
it,  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  Burnet's 
history.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is,  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  bishop  of  Sarum's  Posthumous 
History  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Church  and  State 
of  Great  Britain  during  his  life.  By  Robert 
Elliot^  M.  A.  3d.  ed.  London.  8vo.  without 
date.  The  bookseller  in  his  preface  says  that 
he  received  the  contents,  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  Burnet's  history,  and  copious  re- 
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marks  upon  them,  from  Mr.EUiot,  a  deprived 
episcopal  clergyman  of  Scotland.  The  ex- 
tracts are  asserted  to  have  been  privately 
made  by  Elliot,  whilst  employed  together 
with  others  in  transcribing  a  manuscript  of 
the  work  lent  by  the  author  to  lord  W.  P. 
(perhaps  lord  William  Paulett).  In  support 
of  the  credibility  of  the  account,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note  at 
page  6.  vol.  i.  mentions  an  offer  made  to 
himself  by  the  author,  of  inspecting  his  his- 
tory ;  a  favour,  his  lordship  adds,  which  the 
bishop  had  conferred  on  several  others.  Of 
these  four  extracts,  the  first  is  a  relation  of 
the  murder  of  archbishop  Sharp,  and  agrees 
in  substance  with  that  in  the  edited  copy, 
but  much  altered  in  point  of  expression. 
The  three  others  contain  very  severe  and 
acrimonious  reflections  on  the  English  clergy. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  preface  by 
Dr.  Hickes  to  Three  Treatises  republished 
by  him  in  1709,  some  years  before  the  death 
of  bishop  Burnet,  there  appears  a  part  of 
the  fourth  and  last  of  these  extracts  given 
in  the  very  words  produced  by  Elliot ;  and 
that  Hickes  says,  he  had  seen  a  short  speci- 
men of  the  bishop's  anecdote  perhaps  com- 
municated to  him  by  this  clergyman. 

Dr.  Bliss  is  of  opinion,  in  case  the  extracts 
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are  authentic,  that  they  were  taken  from  a 
copy  of  Burnet's  work  in  its  first  state,  and 
before  he  altered,  revised,  and  softened  it. 
That  they  are  genuine,  many  internal  marks 
of  authenticity  lead  us  to  suppose ;  besides 
the  circumstance,   that,  when   Elliot,  after 
finishing  his  extracts,  proceeds  to  set  down 
what  he  recollects  of  the  substance  of  nine 
or  ten  other  passages  of  the  work,  all  that  he 
produces  has  a  perfect  agreement  with  what 
was  afterwards  published    as   the  bishop's. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  no 
additional  charge  of  suppression  or  alteration 
can  fairly  be  brought  against  the  editors  of 
Burnet's  history  in  consequence  of  the  dis« 
covery  of  these  extracts  by  Elliot,  which  were 
made  during  the  author's  life,  whilst  he  had 
the  power  of  altering  and  revising  his  own 
work.     On  the  other  hand,  to  the  possible 
suggestion,  that  the  passages  restored  by  us 
to  the  text  had  been  in  a  similar  way  ex- 
punged  or  altered   by  the  author  himself, 
may  be  opposed  the  express  testimony,  that 
many  things    in    the  copy  from  which   his 
work  was  printed,  were  omitted  by  the  edi- 
tors in  both  the  volumes. 

Before  this  account  of  the  suppressed  pas- 
sages is  entirely  concluded,  we  shall  take  no- 
tice, that  amongst  those  which  are  restored. 
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there  is  one,  in  vol.  i.  p.  517>  cx>ntain]ng  a 
Severe  attack  on  the  character  of  king  Charles 
1.  chiefly  founded  on  that  prince's  letters  to 
the  first  duke  of  Hamilton ,  and  on  bishop 
Burnet's  acquaintance  with  the  Hamilton 
papers,  the  basis  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  two 
dukes  of  that  family.  In  favour  of  the  king 
it  ought  first  to  be  stated,  that  the  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  marquis,  after- 
wards duke  of  Hamilton,  appears  to  have 
formed  no  part  of  that  collection  of  papers, 
Burnet  having  in  his  Memoirs  inserted  few  or 
none  of  them.  Again,  that  this  nobleman  so 
conducted  himself  in  those  unhappy  times, 
that  he  was  always  suspected  by  the  royalists 
of  treachery  and  treason  against  his  bene- 
factor and  sovereign ;  and  was  even  charged 
upon  oath  <^  with  raising  the  vilest  reports  to 
^^  the  dishonour  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
^*  their  whole  court,  as  if  it  was  a  sink  of 
^^  iniquity/'  See,  besides  the  histories  of  the 
times,  a  tract  entitled  Digitus  Deiy  p.  6.  and 
the  Practices  of  the  Hamiltons.  From  this 
source  apparently  originated  a  report  unfa- 
vourable to  the  character  of  thequeen,  whether 
true  or  untrue,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  note 
by  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Nei- 
ther is  any  additional  credit  reflected  on  the 
Hamilton  papers  themselves,  in   case  they 
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contained,  according  to  the  assertion  of  some 
persons,  the  following  incredible  story.  That 
in  the  year  1640  the  king  sent  a  warrant  to 
sir  William  Balfour,  lieutenant  of  the  tower 
of  London,  to  execute  immediately  the  earl 
of  Loudon  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  al- 
though, as  it  is  well  known,  it  had  formerly 
been  pardoned  in  consequence  of  a  general 
act  of  grace ;  which  illegal  warrant  was  to  take 
effect  without  any  previous  trial;  and  that 
Charles  was  diverted  from  insisting  on  Bal- 
four's obedience  to  the  order,  solely  by  the 
interference  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton.  See 
the  Conclusion  of  Birch's  Inquiry  into  King 
Charles  the  First's  Transactions  with  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  Second  Edition,  where  this 
tale  is  brought  forward  against  the  king.  Let 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  however  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  in  behalf 
of  his  royal  master.  In  his  speech  before  his 
execution,  this  nobleman  has  the  following 
expressions.  '<  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  I 
^^  have  constantly  been  a  faithful  subject  and 
**  servant  to  his  late  majesty,  in  spight  of  all 
*^  malice  and  calumny.  1  have  had  the  ho- 
''  nour  since  my  childhood  to  attend  and  be 
'^  near  him,  till  now  of  late,  and  during  all 
*'  that  time  I  observed  in  him  as  many  vir- 
'^  tues  and  as  little  vice,  as  in  any  man  I  ever 
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"  knew."    Bumefs  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton^  p.  398. 

III.  Thus  much  concerning  the  restored 
passages.  To  the  notes  of  the  earls  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Hardwicke,  speaker  Onslow,  and 
dean  Swift,  several  others  have  been  added, 
for  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  of  fuller  il- 
lustration. 'They  are  drawn  principally  from 
the  professed  answerers  of  Burnet,  the  his- 
torians of  particular  periods  of  our  history, 
from  writers  of  memoirs  and  of  scarce  tracts, 
and  occasionally  from  manuscript  authorities. 
They  were  selected  and  appended  to  the 
text,  whilst  the  press  was  going  on,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year ;  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
as  well  as  the  strictures  on  some  doctrines 
and  opinions  in  the  other  annotations,  appear 
to  owe  their  situation  in  the  following  pages 
to  a  zeal  for  truth,  sincere,  at  least,  however 
mistaken.  All  these  notes  are  interspersed 
with  the  others,  and  included  within  a  pa- 
renthesis. 

It  is  proper  to  apprise  the  reader,  that 
Ralph's  History  of  the  three  first  reigns  con- 
tained in  bishop  Burnet's  work,  namely, 
those  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  king  Wil- 
liam^ was  not  procured  for  consultation  be- 
fore some  part  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  was 
already  printed.    But  this  circumstance  ap- 
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peared  afterwards  to  be  of  less  consequence 
than  the  perusal  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  history  made  us  apprehend.  This  his- 
torian has  obtained  from  Mr.  Fox  the  praise 
of  impartiality ;  which  he  well  deserves. 

It  should  also  be  here  acknowledged,  that 
a  statement  in  bishop  Burnet's  work  at  pp. 
31,  32^  of  the  first  volume,  ought  to  have 
been  corrected  from  the  earl  of  Cromarty's 
Account  of  the  Conspiracies  of  the  Earls  of 
Gowry,  published  in  1713.  The  bishop  af- 
firms, that  the  last  earl  of  Gowry  was  descend- 
ed through  a  daughter  of  lord  Methuen,  from 
Margaret  daughter  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh, 
although  this  king's  daughter  had  in  reality 
no  issue  by  her  third  husband  Henry  lord 
Methuen,  whom  our  author  erroneously  calls 
Francis  Steward,  father  of  a  lord  Methuen. 
Gowry's  grandmother  was  daughter  of  Henry 
lord  Methuen  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Athol,  married  to  him  after 
Margaret  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland's 
death.  See  the  Earl  of  Cromarty's  Account, 
p.  8 — 12.  As  in  this  case  the  earl  of  Gowry 
had  no  well  founded  claim  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown  of  England,  if  king  James  of 
Scotland  were  removed  out  of  the  way,  he 
could  scarcely  be  influenced  by  it  to  attempt 
the  assassination  of  that  prince,  according  to 
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the  bishop's  suggestion^  not  sanctioned^  as 
he  himself  owns,  by  any  other  historian. 

On  the  other  hand  a  confirmation  of  our 
author's  testimony  has  lately  occurred^  aiid 
the  question,  so  ably  discussed  by  sergeant 
Heywood  in  his  Vindication  of  Fox's  Histo- 
rical Work,  as  to  the  conduct  of  general 
Monck  during  the  pending  trial  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  has  been  finally  set  at  rest.  It 
now  appears,  on  the  authority  of  sir  George 
Mackenzie,  one  of  the  assigned  defenders  of 
the  marquis,  that  Monck,  when  ^^  advertised 
'^  of  the  scantiness  of  the  probation,"  did  ac- 
tually transmit  to  Scotland  several  official  let- 
ters formerly  received  by  him  from  the  mar- 
quis for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  no- 
bleman's condemnation.  See  vol.  i.  p.  2I7» 
and  sir  George  Mackenzie's  Memoirs  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  just  published,  p.  4. 

In  printing  the  text  of  Burnet,  the  first  edi- 
tion has  been  followed,  and  the  alterations 
of  his  style  in  subsequent  editions  have  been 
neglected.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  title-page 
of  the  first  octavo  edition,  the  whole  work  is 
said  to  have  been  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  editor,  the  bishop's  son ;  but  allowing  this, 
the  original  MS.  was  still  further  departed 
from,  than  even  in  the  folio  edition.     The 
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few  alterations  which  occur  in  the  editor's 
Life  of  his  father  have  been  adopted. 

The  Index  to  the  text  of  Burnet  has  been 
improved  by  Dr.  Bliss,  whose  name  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention ;  the  other 
Index  to  the  principal  contents  of  the  notes 
was  entirely  prepared  by  the  same  gentleman. 

The  author  finished  his  history  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  that  of 
king  William,  and  the  former  part  of  queen 
Anne's  reign  in  I7IO.  The  continuation  of 
the  work  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1713 
was  completed  by  him  in  that  year;  less 
than  two  years  before  his  death.  The  pre- 
sent year  1823  is  nearly  the  hundredth  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  in  folio, 
comprising  the  two  first  reigns  above  men- 
tioned,  together  with  a  summary  of  public 
affairs  before  the  restoration.  It  appears  to 
have  excited  more  interest  than  the  second 
volume,  which  followed  in  1735,  afler  an  in- 
terval of  eleven  years.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
author's  frequent  relations  in  the  subsequent 
volume  of  military  and  foreign  affairs  in  a 
general  and  perfunctory  manner,  and  the 
diminished  influence  of  the  good  or  ill  qua- 
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lilies  of  individuals  on  the  public  events  and 
transactions  of  this  latter  period. 

The  great  influence  which  personal  cha- 
racter had  formerly  on  events,  together  with 
other  causes,  occasions  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  in  which  the  contest  for  political  power 
commenced,  to  form  the  most  interesting 
period  of  English  history,  whether  we  are 
disposed  to  triumph  with  the  conquering 
party,  or  to  espouse  and  commiserate  the 
cause  of  high  honour  and  suflering  loyalty. 
The  frequent  and  remarkable  changes  of  go- 
vernment during  the  interregnum,  as  well  as 
the  singular  and  energetic  character  of  the 
protector  Cromwell,  secure  the  attention  of 
every  reader.  The  disputes,  which  arose  be- 
tween an  unprincipled,  but  good  humoured 
monarch,  regardless  alike  of  his  own  honour 
and  the  national  interest,  and  a  restless,  vio- 
lent, and  merciless  faction,  are  subjects  of 
deep  concern,  on  account  of  their  melan- 
choly results.  At  the  same  time,  the  mind 
feels  consolation  in  the  virtues  of  Ormond, 
Clarendon,  and  Southampton.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  enormities  of  courtiers  and  anti- 
courtiers,  we  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  free- 
dom then  first  securely  enjoyed,  from  every 
species  of  arbitrary  taxation,  and  from  extra- 
judicial imprisonment ;  on  the  provision  made 
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for  the  meeting  of  parliament  once  in  three 
years  at  the  least ;  in  a  word,  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  constitution,  which  king  William 
admired  so  much,  that  he  professed  himself 
afraid  to  improve  it.  The  gloom  of  the  next 
reign,  overcast  and  ruined  as  its  prospects 
were  by  folly  and  oppression,  and  finally 
closed  by  means  of  intrigue,  falsehood,  and 
intimidation,  is  in  part  enlivened  by  a  view  of 
the  courageous  and  disinterested  conduct  of 
Sancroft,  Hough,  Dundee,  Craven,  and  a  few 
others.  Some  of  these  persons,  desirous  of  a 
parliamentary  redress  of  grievances,  thought, 
that  instead  of  the  force  put  upon  the  person 
of  the  king,  an  accommodation  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  effected  with  him  ;  as  he 
had  a  little  before,  when  threatened  with  the 
just  and  open  hostility  of  his  subjects  for  his 
perversion  of  law,  and  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army,  made  very  important  conces- 
sions. Yet  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
whether  a  composition  with  a  prince  of  his 
disposition  and  feeble  judgment,  whatever 
good  qualities  he  was  otherwise  possessed  of, 
would  eventually  have  been  lasting,  or  even 
reducible  to  practice.  The  appeal  made  by 
him  to  his  subjects  immediately  afler  his  re- 
treat to  another  country,  was  signed  by  a  se- 
cretary of  state  employed  contrary  to  law. 
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Times  bad  now  passed,  which  were  che« 
quered  with  great  virtues  and  vices :  but  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  exhibit  to  the 
reader  one  uniform  scene  of  venality  and 
corruption ;  and  the  mind,  instead  of  being 
interested,  is  disgusted  with  the  contests  of 
two  parties  for  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, assuming,  as  it  best  suited  their  selfish 
purposes,  each  others'  principles.  The  long 
contemplated  change  in  the  executive  go- 
vernment was  at  length  effected;  its  power 
being  virtually  transferred  to  combinations 
of  persons  possessed  of  great  influence  in 
parliamentary  elections,  and  in  parliament 
itself.  Hence  what  has  been  called  the  prac- 
tice of  the  constitution  differed  widely  from 
its  theory;  and  to  this  depression  of  the 
crown  and  of  its  direct  power,  occasioned  by 
Uie  seeming  necessity  for  the  almost  constant 
sitting  of  parliament,  were  added  maxims  to- 
tally annihilating  the  will  of  the  single  person, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  fi- 
nally subversive  of  all  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate attachment  to  authority.  These  max- 
ims, not  recognised  as  constitutional  by  Cla- 
rendon, Hale,  or  Locke,  were  advanced  in 
order  to  colour  and  justify  the  alteration.  A 
wider  and  more  extensive  field  was  now 
opened  for  the  exertion  of  talents,  service- 
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able  indeed  to  the  advancement  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  full  as  often  pernicious  as  useful 
to  the  public.  In  these  reigns  also,  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  justice,  were  laid  the 
deep  and  broad  foundations  of  a  debt,  which 
no  other  than  the  political  system  then 
adopted  could  have  entailed  on  a  nation. 
It  ought  still  however  to  be  remembered, 
that  at,  or  soon  after  the  revolution,  a  so- 
lemn recognition  was  made  of  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen ;  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  laws  was  abrogated  in  all  cases ;  the 
judges  were  no  longer  dismissible  at  the  sole 
pleasure  of  the  crown ;  a  provision  was  made 
against  the  long  continuance  of  parliaments ; 
freedom  of  religious  worship  was  secured  to 
the  great  body  of  protestant  dissenters ;  the 
important  and  necessary  measure  of  a  union 
with  Scotland  was  effected;  the  liberty  of 
the  press  established ;  trials  for  treason  bet- 
ter regulated ;  and  a  more  exact  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  kingdom.  Which  blessings,  to- 
gether with  all  other  constitutional  rights, 
may  God's  providence,  and  a  virtuous  and 
independent  spirit,  continue  to  us ! 

M.  J.  RiruUt 
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X  AM  now  beginning  to  review  and  write  over 
again  the  history  of  my  own  time,  which  I  first  un- 
dertook twenty  years  ago  ^,  and  have  been  continu- 
ing it  from  year  to  year  ever  since :  and  I  see  some 
reason  to  review  it  all.  I  had  while  I  was  very 
young  a  greater  knowledge  of  affairs  than  is  usual 
at  that  age ;  tor  my  father,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  great  friendships  with  men  of  both  sides,  living 
then  retired  from  all  business,  as  he  took  my  edu-  2 
cation  wholly  into  his  own  hands,  so  he  took  a  sort 
of  pleasure  to  relate  to  me  the  series  of  all  public 
affairs.  And  as  he  was  a  man  so  eminent  for  pro- 
bity and  true  piety,  that  I  had  all  reason  to  believe 
him ;  so  I  saw  such  an  impartial  sense  of  things  in 
him,  that  I  had  as  little  reason  to  doubt  his  judg- 
ment as  his  sincerity.  For  though  he  adhered  so 
firmly  to  the  king  and  his  side,  that  he  was  the  sin- 
gular instance  in  Scotland  of  a  man  of  some  note, 
'  who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  never 
once  owned  or  submitted  to  the  new  form  of  go- 
vernment set  up  all  that  while;  yet  he  did  very 
freely  complain  of  the  errors  of  the  king's  govem- 

*  This  history  he  writ  some  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 

time  before  the  year  1705.  but  William   and  queen  Mary  he 

how  long,  he  has  not  any  where  dates  the  continuation  of  his 

told;    only  it  appears   it  was  history  on  the.  first  day  of  May, 

then   finished,  because  in   the  1705.    Original  Editors. 
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ment,  and  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland.  So  that  upon 
this  foundation  I  set  out  at  first  to  look  into  the  se- 
cret conduct  of  affairs  among  us. 

I  fell  into  great  acquaintance  and  Mendships  with 
several  persons,  who  either  were  or  had  been  min- 
isters of  state,  from  whom,  when  the  secret  of  affairs 
was  over,  I  studied  to  know  as  many  particulars  as 
I  could  draw  from  them.  I  saw  a  great  deal  more 
among  the  papers  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  than 
was  properly  a  part  of  their  memoirs,  or  fit  to  be 
told  at  that  time :  for  when  a  licence  was  to  be  ob-  ' 
tained,  and  a  work  was  to  be  published  fit  for  that 
family  to  own,  things  foreign  to  their  ministry,  or 
hurtful  to  any  other  families,  were  not  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  account  I  then  gave  of  the  late 
wars.  And  now  for  aboye  thirty  years  I  have  Uved 
in  such  intimacy  with  all  who  have  had  the  chief 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  have  been  so  much  trusted, 
and  on  so  many  important  occasions  employed  by 
them,  that  I  have  been  able  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  true  secrets  of  counsels  and  designs. 

This  made  me  twenty  years  ago  write  down  a  re- 
lation of  all  that  I  had  known  to  that  time :  where 
I  was  in  the  dark,  I  past  over  all,  and  only  opened 
those  transactions  that  I  had  particular  occasions  to 
know.  My  chief  design  in  writing  was  to  give  a 
true  view  of  men  and  of  counsels,  leaving  public 
transactions  to  gazettes  and  the  public  historians  of 
the  times.  I  writ  with  a  design  to  make  both  my 
self  and  my  readers  wiser  and  better,  and  to  lay 
open  the  good  and  bad  of  all  sides  and  parties,  as 
clearly  and  impartially  as  I  my  self  understood  it, 
concealing  nothing  that  I  thought  fit  to  be  known, 
and  representing  things  in  their  natural  colours  with- 
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TNit  art  or  cfisguise,  without  any  r^ard  to  kindred 
or  Mends,  to  parties  or  interests:  for  I  do  solemnly 
say  this  to  the  world,  and  make  my  humble  appeal  3 
upon  it  to  the  great  God  of  truth,  that  I  tell  the 
truth  on  all  occasions,  as  fully  and  freely  as  upon 
my  best  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to  find  it  out. 
Where  things  appear  doubtful,  I  deliver  them  with 
the  same  incertainty  to  the  world. 

Some  may  perhaps  think,  that,  instead  of  favouring 
my  own  profession,  I  have  been  more  severe  upon 
them  than  was  needfrd.  But  my  zeal  for  the  true 
interest  of  religion  and  of  the  clergy  made  me  more 
careful  to  undeceive  good  and  well  meaning  men  of 
my  own  order  and  profession  for  the  future,  and  to 
deliver  them  from  common  prejudices  and  mistaken 
notions,  than  to  hide  or  excuse  the  faults  of  those 
who  will  be  perhaps  gone  off  the  stage  before  this 
work  appear  on  it.  I  have  given  the  characters  of 
men  veiy  impartially  and  copiously;  for  nothing 
guides  one's  judgment  more  truly  in  a  relation  of 
matters  of  fact,  than  the  knowing  the  tempers  and 
principles  of  the  chief  actors  ^. 


^  Bishop  Buraet  was  a  man 
of  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge I  ever  met  with;  had 
read  and  seen  a  great  deal,  with 
a  prodigious  memory^  and  a 
very  indifferent  judgment:  he 
was  extremely  partial,  and  rea- 
dily took  every  thing  for  grant- 
ed that  he  heard  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  that  he  did  not  like : 
which  made  him  pass  for  a  man 
of  less  truth  than  he  really  was. 
I  do  not  think  he  designedly 
published  any  thing  he  believed 
to  be  false.  He  had  a  boister- 
ous vehement  manner  of  ex- 


pressing himself,  which  often 
made  him  ridiculous,  especially 
in  the  house  of  lords,  when 
what  he  said  would  not  have 
been  thought  so,  delivered  in  a 
lower  voice,  and  a  calmer  be- 
haviour. His  vast  knowledge  oc- 
casioned his  frequent  rambling 
from  the  point  he  was  speaking 
to,  which  ran  him  into  discourses 
of  so  universal  a  nature,  that 
there  was  no  end  to  be  expected 
but  from  a  failure  of  his  strength 
and  spirits,  of  both  which  he 
had  a  larger  share  than  most 
men ;  which  were  accompanied 

B3 
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If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land, some  allowance  is  to  be  made  to  the  affection 
all  men  bear  to  their  native  country.  I  alter  no- 
thing of  what  I  wrote  in  the  first  draught  of  this 
work,  only  I  have  left  out  a  great  deal  that  was 
personal  to  my  self,  and  to  those  I  am  descended 
from :  so  that  this  is  upon  the  matter  the  same  work, 
with  very  little  change  made  in  it. 

I  look  on  the  perfecting  of  this  work,  and  the 
carrying  it  on  through  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life,  as  the  greatest  service  I  can  do  to  God  and  to 
the  world ;  and  therefore  I  set  about  it  with  great 
care  and  caution.  For  I  reckon  a  lie  in  history  to 
be  as  much  a  greater  sin  than  a  lie  in  common  dis- 
course, as  the  one  is  Uke  to  be  more  lasting  and 
more  generally  known  than  the  other.  I  find  that 
the  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  baseness,  the 
malice,  and  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  has  inclined 
me  to  be  apt  to  think  generally  the  worst  both  of 
men  and  of  parties :  and  indeed  the  peevishness,  the 
ill  nature,  and  the  ambition  of  many  clergymen,,  has 
sharpened  my  spirits  perhaps  too  much  against 
them :  so  I  warn  ^  my  reader  to  take  all  that  I  say 
on  these  heads  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  though 
I  have  watched  over  my  self  and  my  pen  so  carefully, 
that  I  hope  there  is  no  great  occasion  for  this  apo- 
logy. 

I   have  shewed  this  history  to  several  of  my 
friends'',  who  were  either  very  partial  to  me,  or 

with  a  most  invincible  assur-  it  was  a  favour  he  had  granted 

ance.     Dartmouth.  to  several  others^  and  if  any 

^  I  will   take  his  warning,  part  of  it  had  bcMcn  published 

Swift.  before  its  time^  he  might  have 

*  He  offered  to  shew  it  to  thought   it   came    from    me : 

me,  which  I  avoided,  knowing  though  he  was  so  civil  as  to 
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they  esteemed  that  this  work  (chiefly  When  it  should  4 
be  over  and  over  again  retouched  and  polished  ^  by 
me  ^  which  very  probably  I  shall  be  doing  as  long 
as  I  live  ^)  might  prove  of  some  use  to  the  world. 
I  have  on  design  avoided  all  laboured  periods  or  ar- 
tificial strains,  and  have  writ  in  as  clear  and  plain  a 
style  as  was  possible,  choosing  rather  a  copious  en- 
largement than  a  dark  conciseness. 

And  nowy  O  my  Grod,  the  God  of  my  life,  and  of 
all  my  mercies,  I  offer  this  work  to  thee,  to  whose 
honour  it  is  chiefly  intended ;  that  thereby  I  may 
awaken  the  world  ^  to  just  reflections  on  their  own 
errors  and  follies,  and  call  on  them  to  acknowledge 
tliy  providence,  to  adore  it,  and  ever  to  depend  on 
it 

• 

tell  me  I  would  be  the  last  he 
should  suspect ;  and  whenever  I 
did  read  it,  I  should  find  ac- 
counts both  of  persons  and 
things,  that  I  did  not  expect 
fipom  him;  but  truth,  he  said, 
must  be  followed  by  an  histo^ 
rian*  wherever  it  led  him.  D. 

«  Rarely  polished;  I  never 
read  so  ill  a  style.     S. 

^  1  do  not  know  who  his 
friends  were,  or  how  partial 
they  might  be,  but  I  believe 
generally  people  will  be  of  opi- 
nion that  this  is  the  worst  of  his 
performances;  in  most  others 
that  are  of  any  value,  the  mate- 


rials were  ready  furnished,  and 
he  had  only  the  putting  of  them 
together ;  in  this,  which  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  he  has  exposed 
his  excessive  partiality,  and  grieat 
want  of  Judgment.    D. 

s  Mr.  secretary  Johnston^ 
who  was  his  intimate  friend 
and  near  relation,  told  me,  that 
after  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
lords  he  usually  went  home, 
and  altered  every  body's  cha- 
racter, as  they  had  pleased  or 
displeased  him  that  day.    D. 

^  This  I  take  to  be  non- 
sense.   S. 
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BOOK   I. 

A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Scotland^  both  in  church  and  state ;  from  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles^  to  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  the  second^  1660. 

X  HE  mischiefs  of  civil  wars  are  so  great  and  last- 
ing, and  the  effects  of  them  branching  out  by  many 
accidents,  that  were  not  thought  on  at  first,  much 
less  intended,  into  such  mischievous  consequences, 
that  I  have  thought  it  an  inquiry  that  might  be  of 
great  use,  both  to  prince  and  people,  to  look  carefiilly 
into  the  first  beginnings  and  occasions  of  them,  to 
observe  their  progress,  and  the  errors  of  both  hands,  6 
the  provocations  that  were  given,  and  the  jealousies 
that  were  raised  by  these,  together  with  the  excesses 
into  which  both  sides  have  run  by  turns.  And 
though  the  wars  be  over  long  ago,  yet  since  they 
have  left  among  us  so  many  seeds  of  lasting  feuds 
and  animosities,  which  upon  every  turn  are  apt  to 
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ferment  and  to  break  out  of  new,  it  will  be  an  use- 
ful as  well  as  a  pleasant  inquiry  to  look  back  to  the 
first  original  of  them,  and  to  observe  by  what  de- 
grees and  accidents  they  gathered  strength,  and  at 
last  broke  forth  into  a  flame. 
Tbedis-         The  reformation  of  Scotland  was  popular  and 

tnctiofu 

during  king  parliamentary :  the  crown  was,  during  that  time, 
n^ '  ^'  either  on  the  head  of  a  queen  that  was  absent,  or  of 
a  king  that  was  an  infant.  *  During  his  minority, 
matters  were  carried  on  by  the  several  regents,  so 
as  was  most  agreeable  to  the  prevailing  humour  of 
the  nation.  But  when  king  James  grew  to  be  of 
age,  he  found  two  parties  in  the  kingdom.  The  one 
was  of  those  who  wished  well  to  the  interest  of  the 
queen  his  mother,  then  a  prisoner  in  England: 
these  were  either  professed  papists,  or  men  believed 
to  be  indifierent  as  to  all  religions.  The  rest  were 
her  inveterate  enemies,  zealous  for  the  reformation, 
and  fixed  in  a  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England, 
and  in  a  jealousy  of  France.  When  that  king  saw 
that  those  who  were  most  in  his  interests  were  like- 
wise jealous  of  his  authority,  and  apt  to  encroach 
upon  it^,  he  hearkened  first  to  the  insinuations  of  his 
mother's  party,  who  were  always  infiising  in  him  a 
jealousy  of  these  his  friends ;  saying,  that  by  ruining 
his  mother,  and  setting  him  in  her  room  while  a 
year  old,  they  had  ruined  monarchy,  and  made  the 
crown  subject  and  precarious ;  and  had  put  him  in 
a  very  unnatural  posture,  of  being  seized  of  his  mo- 
ther's crown  while  she  was  in  exile  and  a  prisoner ; 
adding,  that  he  was  but  a  king  in  name,  the  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  qu^en  of  England. 

*  Nonsense.    S. 
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Their  insiiiuations  would  have  been  of  less  force,  The  pnc- 
if  the  house  of  Guise,  who  were  his  cosin  germans,  h^\f  ^ 
had  not  been  engaged  in  great  designs,  of  transfer-  ^"*' 
ring  the  crown  of  France  from  the  house  of  Bourbon 
to  themselves ;  in  order  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  embroil  England,  and  to  draw  the  king  of  Scot- 
land into  their  interests.     So  under  the  pretence  of 
keeping  up  the  old  alliances  between  France  and  Scot- 
]and»  they  sent  creatures  of  their  own  to  be  ambas- 
sadors there ;  and  they  also  sent  a  graceful  young 
man,  who,  as  he  was  the  king's  nearest  kinsman  by 
his  father,  was  of  so  agreeable  a  temper,  that  he  be- 
came his  favourite,  and  was  made  by  him  duke  of 
Lenox.     He  was  known  to  be  a  papist,  though  he  7 
pretended  he  changed  his  religion,  and  became  in 
profession  a  protestant. 

The  court  of  England  discovered  all  these  artifices 
of  the  Guisians,  who  were  then  the  most  implacable 
enemies  of  the  reformation,  and  were  managing  all 
that  train  of  plots  against  queen  Elizabeth,  that  in 
conclusion  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  And 
when  the  English  ministers  saw  the  inclinations  of 
the  young  king  lay  so  strongly  that  way,  that  all 
their  applications  to  gain  him  were  ineffectual,  they 
infused  such  a  jealousy  of  him  into  all  their  party  in 
Scotland,  that  both  nobility  and  clergy  were  much 
darmed  at  it. 

But  king  James  learnt  early  that  piece  of  king- 
craft \  of  disguising,  or  at  least  denying  every  thing 

^  A  mean  expressioD,  often  deretanding,  but  suitable  to  the 

made  use  of  by  king  James  the  pedantic    education    they  had 

first ;  though  little  to  the  re-  given  him  in  his  youth ;  which 

putation  of  his  integrity  or  un-  the  earl  of  Marr  told  me  was 
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that  was  observed  in  his  behaviour  that  gave  of- 
fence. 

The  main  instance  in  which  the  French  manage- 
ment appeared  was,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  enter  into  any  treaty  of  marriage.  It  was  not 
safe  to  talk  of  marrying  a  papist ;  and  as  long  as 
the  duke  of  Guise  lived,  the  king,  though  then  three 
and  twenty,  and  the  only  person  of  his  famUy,  would 
hearken  to  no  proposition  for  marrying  a  protestant. 
King  jamct  But  whcu  the  dukc  of  GKiise  was  killed  at  Blois, 
teragt  S'  and  that  Henry  the  third  was  murdered  soon  after, 
^**^'  so  that  Henry  the  fourth  came  in  his  room,  king 
James  was  no  more  in  a  French  management:  so 
presently  after  he  married  a  daughter  of  Denmark, 
and  ever  after  that  he  was  wholly  managed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  I  have  seen 
many  letters  among  Walsingham's  papers  that  dis- 
cover the  commerce  between  the  house  of  Guise  and 
him  (king  James) ;  but  the  most  valuable  of  these  is 
a  long  paper  of  instructions  to  one  sir  Richard  Wig- 
more,  a  great  man  for  hunting,  and  for  all  such 
sports,  to  which  king  James  was  out  of  measure  ad- 
dicted. The  queen  afironted  him  publicly.  Upon 
which  he  pretended  he  could  live  no  longer  in  Eng- 
land,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  Scotland.  But  all 
this  was  a  contrivance  of  Walsingham's,  who  thought 
him  a  fit  person  to  get  into  that  king's  favour :  so 
that  affront  was  designed  to  give  him  the  more  cre- 
dit. He  was  very  particularly  instructed  in  all  the 
proper  methods  to  gain  upon  the  king's  confidence, 

done  designedly,  to  make  him  chanan  said,  he  would  take  care 
contemptible  both  at  home  and  to  make  him  the  lively  image  of 
abroad :  and  that  George  Bu-     his  mother.    D. 
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and  to  observe  and  give  an  account  of  all  he  saw  in 
him;  which  he  did  very  faithfully.  By  these  in- 
structions it  appears  that  Walsingham  thought  that 
king  was  either  inclined  to  turn  papist,  or  to  be  of 
no  religion.  And  when  the  court  of  England  saw  that 
they  could  not  depend  on  him,  they  raised  all  possi- 
ble opposition  to  him  in  Scotland,  infusing  strong 
jealousies  into  those  who  were  enough  inclined  to 
receive  them. 

This  is  the  great  defect  that  runs  through  archbi-  8 
shop  Spotswood's  history,  where  much  of  the  rudeff^^JJII!* 


opposition  that  king  met  with,  particularly  fix)m  the  JJJ^'*  ^^ 
assemblies  of  the  kirk,  is  set  forth;  but  the  true 
ground  of  all  the  jealousies  they  were  possessed  with 
is  suppressed  by  him.    After  his  marriage,  they  stu- 

I 

died  to  remove  these  suspicions  all  that  was  pos- 
sible; and  he  granted  the  kirk  all  the  laws  they 
desired,  and  got  his  temporal  authority  to  be  better 
established  than  it  was  before :  yet  asr  the  jealousies 
of  his  fickleness  in  religion  were  never  quite  re- 
moved, so  they  gave  him  many  new  disgusts :  they 
wrought  in  him  a  most  inveterate  hatred  of  presby- 
tery, and  of  the  power  of  the  kirk ;  and  he  fearing 
an  opposition  in  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of 
England,  from  the  papist  party,  which,  though  it 
had  little  strength  in  the  house  of  commons,  yet  was 
very  great  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  very  con- 
siderable in  all  the  northern  parts,  and  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  employed  several  persons  who  were 
known  to  be  papists,  though  they  complied  out- 
wardly. The  chief  of  these  were  Elphinston,  se- 
cretary of  state,  whom  he  made  lord  Balmerinoch ; 
and  Seaton,  afterwards  chancellor,  and  earl  of  Dun-  King  james 

studied  to 

fermling.     By  their  means  he  studied  to  assure  the  gain  the 

papists. 
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papists  that  he  would  connive  at  them.  A  letter 
was  also  writ  to  the  pope  by  him»  giving  assurance 
of  this,  which  when  it  came  to  be  published  by  Bel* 
larmin,  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  recusants  after 
the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  Balmerinoch 
did  affirm,  that  he  out  of  zeal  to  the  king's  service 
got  his  hand  to  it,  having  put  it  in  the  bundle  of 
papers  that  were  signed  in  course,  without  the  king's 
knowing  any  thing  of  it  *^.  Yet  when  that  discovery 
drew  no  other  severity,  but  the  turning  him  out  of 
office,  and  the  passing  a  sentence  condemning  him 
to  die  for  it,  (which  was  presently  pardoned,  and  he 
was  after  a  short  confinement  restored  to  his  li- 
berty,) aU  men  beUeved  that  the  king  knew  of  the 
letter,  and  that  the  pretended  confession  of  the  se- 
cretary was  only  collusion  to  lay  the  jealousies  of 
the  king's  favouring  popery,  which  still  hung  upon 
him,  notwithstanding  his  writing  on  the  Revelation, 
and  his  affecting  to  enter  on  all  occasions  into  con- 
troveray,  asserting  in  particular  that  the  pope  was 
antichrist. 

^^^  the**"      '^^  ^^  ^'^^^  these  methods  to  manage  the  po^Msh 
sacoettion  party,  hc  was  much  more  careful  to  secure  to  him- 

to  the  '^       -^ 

crown  of    self  the  body  of  the  English  nation.     Cecil,  after- 
"^*°      wards  earl  of  Salisbury,  secretary  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  him : 
and  this  was  managed  by  his  ambassador  Bruce  ^,  a 
younger  brother  of  a  noble  family  in  Scotland,  who 

^  See  the  life  of  king  James  ioquiring  into  the  character  of 

in  the  complete  history  of  Eng-  king  James ;    Bruce*s   answer 

land,  vol.  ii.  page  666,  in  the  was,  **  Ken  ye  a  John  Ape  ? 

note  thereto.    Onslow.  "  en  1*8  have  him,  he*l  bite  y<m : 

**  Robert  Cecil,  great-grand-  "  en  you's  have  him,  he*l  bite 

son  to  the  first  earl  of  Salis-  **  me.*'    D. 
bury,  told  me  that  his  ancestor 
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carried  the  matter  with  such  address  and  secrecy^ 
that  all  the  great  men  of  England,  without  knowing  9 
of  one  another's  doing  it,  and  without  the  queen's 
suspecting  any  thing  concerning  it,  signed  in  writmg 
an  engagement  to  assert  and  stand  by  the  king  of 
Scots  right  of  succession.  This  great  service  wa^ 
rewarded  by  making  him  master  of  the  rolls,  and  a 
peer  of  Scotland :  and  as  the  king  did  raise  Cedl 
and  his  friends  to  the  greatest  posts  and  dignities, 
so  he  raised  Bruce's  family  here  in  England. 

When  that  kinir  c^me  to  the  crown  of  England  "^^^  ^^^* 

enoTM  in 

he  discovered  his  hatred  to  the  Scotish  kirk  on^iorem- 
Diany  occasions,  in  which  he  gratified  his  resentment  ™*° 
without  consulting  his  interests^.  He  ought  to 
have  put  his  utmost  strength  to  the  finishing  what 
he  but  faintly  begun  for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms, 
which  was  lost  by  his  unreasonable  partiality  in  pre- 
tending that  Scotland  ought  to  be  considered  in  this 
union  as  the  third  part  of  the  isle  of  Great  Britain, 
if  not  more.  So  high  a  demand  ruined  the  design. 
But  when  that  failed,  he  shoufd  then  have  studied 
to  keep  the  affections  of  that  nation  firm  to  him : 
*  and  certainly  he,  being  secure  of  that  kingdom, 
might  have  so  managed  matters,  as  to  have  pre- 
vented that  disjointing  which  happened  afterwards 
both  in  his  own  reign,  and  more  tragicaUy  in  his 
son's.  He  thought  to  effect  this  by  his  profiise 
bounty  to  many  of  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom, 
and  to  his  domestic  servants :  but  as  most  of  these 

^  The  earl  of  Seafield  told  but  now,  he  said,  one  kingdom 

me  that  Idhg  James  frequently  would  help  him  to  govern  the 

declared  that  he  never  looked  other,  or  he  had  studied  king- 

upon  himself  to  be  more  than  craft  to  very  little  purpose  from 

king  of  Scotland  in  name,  till  his  cradle  to  that  time.    D. 
he  came  to  be  king  of  £ngland ; 


>>» 
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settling  in  England  were  of  no  further  use  to  him 
in  that  design,  so  his  setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land,  and  his  constant  aversion  to  the  kirk,  how 
right  soever  it  might  be  in  it  self,  was  a  great  error 
in  policy ;  for  the  poorer  that  kingdom  was,  it  was 
both  the  more  easy  to  gain  them,  and  the  more 
dangerous  to  offend  them.  So  the  terror  which  the 
affections  of  the  Scotch  nation  might  have  justly 
given  the  English  was  soon  lost,  by  his  engaging 
the  whole  government  to  support  that  which  was 
then  very  contrary  to  the  bent  and  genius  of  the 
nation. 
He  art  up       g^t  thouch  he  sct  UD  bishops,  he  had  no  revenues 

episcopacy  ^  xr  mt 

in  Scotland,  to  givc  them,  but  what  he  was  to  purchase  for  them. 
During  his  minority,  all  the  tithes  and  the  church 
lands  were  vested  in  the  crown :  but  this,  was  only 
in  order  to  the  granting  them  away  to  the  men  that 
bore  the  chief  sway.  It  is  true,  when  he  came  of 
age,  he,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  past  a 
general  revocation  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  his 
infancy :  and  by  this  he  could  have  resumed  aU 
those  grants.  He,  and  after  him  his  son,  succeeded 
in  one  part  of  his  design :  for  by  act  of  parliament 
a  court  was  erected  that  was  to  examine  and  se- 
quester a  thi^  part  of  the  tithes  in  every  parish, 
and  so  make  a  competent  provision  out  of  them  to 
10  those  who  served  the  cure ;  which  had  been  reserved 
in  the  great  alienation  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
This  was  carried  at  first  to  a  proportion  of  about 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  in  his  son's 
time  raised  to  about  fifty  pounds  a  year  ^;  which, 
considering  the  plenty,  and  way  of  living-  in  that 
country,  is  a  very  liberal  provision,  and  is  equal  in 

f  Scotch  pounds,  I  suppose.    S. 
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value  to  thrice  that  sum  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England.  In  this  he  had  both  the  clergy  and  the 
body  of  the  people  on  his  side.  But  he  could  not 
so  easily  provide  for  the  bishops :  they  were  at  first 
forced  to  hold  their  former  cures  with  some  small 
addition. 

But  as  they  assumed  at  their  first  setting  up  little  with  a  de. 
more  authority  than  that  of  a  constant  president  of  ^matten 
the  presbyters,  so  they  met  with  much  rough  op-^"^*'' 
position.  The  king  intended  to  carry  on  a  con*' 
formity  in  matters  of  religion  with  England,  and  he 
begun  to  buy  in  from  the  grantees  many  of  the 
estates  that  belonged  to  the  bishoprics.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  a  form  of  prayer  should  be  drawn  for 
Scotland :  and  the  king  was  authorized  to  appoint 
the  habits  in  which  the  divine  offices  were  to  be 
performed.  Some  of  the  chief  holy  days  were,  or- 
dered to  be  observed.  The  sacrament  was  to  be 
received  kneeling,  and  to  be  given  to  the  sick. 
C!onfirmation  was  enacted;  as  also  the  use  of  the 
cross  in  baptism.  These  things  were  first  past  in 
general  assemblies,  which  were  composed  of  bishops 
and  the  deputies  chosen  by  the  clergy,  who  sat  aU 
in  one  house :  and  in  it  they  reckoned  the  bishops 
only  as  single  votes.  Great  opposition  was  made  to 
all  these  steps :  and  the  whole  force  of  the  govern- 
ment was  strained  to  carry  elections  to  those  meet- 
ings, or  to  take  off  those  who  were  chosen ;  in  which 
it  was  thought  that  no  sort  of  practice  was  omitted. 
It  was  pretended,  that  some  were  frighted,  and 
others  were  corrupted. 

The  bishops  themselves  did  their  part  very  ill.Enroriof 
They  generally  grew  haughty :  they  neglected  their   *  **  ^^' 
frmctions,  and  werb  often  at  court,  and  lost  all 

VOL.  I.  c 
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esteem  with  the  people.  Some  few  that  were 
stricter  and  more  learned  did  lean  so  grossly  to 
popery,  that  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  reform- 
ation became  the  main  subject  of  their  sermons  and 
discourses.  King  James  grew  weary  of  this  op- 
position, or  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  ill  effects 
that  it  might  have,  that,  what  through  sloth  or  fear, 
and  what  by  reason  of  the  great  disorder  into  which 
his  ill  conduct  brought  his  affairs  in  England  in  his 
latter  years,  he  went  no  further  in  his  designs  on 
Scotland. 
Prin<»  He  had  three  children.    His  eldest,  prince  Henry, 

beiieyed  to  was  a  priucc  of  great  hopes ;  but  so  very  little  like 
^'**"  *  his  father,  that  he  was  rather  feared  than  loved  by 
11  him.  He  was  so  zealous  a  protestant,  that,  when 
his  father  was  entertaining  propositions  of  marrying 
him  to  popish  princesses,  once  to  the  archduchess, 
and  at  another  time  to  a  daughter  of  Savoy,  he  in  a 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  twelfth  of 
that  October  in  which  he  died,  (the  original  of  which 
sir  William  Cook  shewed  me,)  desired,  that  if  his 
father  married  him  that  way,  it  might  be  with  the 
youngest  person  of  the  two,  of  whose  conversion  he 
might  have  hope,  and  that  any  liberty  she  might  be 
allowed  for  her  religion  might  be  in  the  privatest 
manner  possible.  Whether  this  aversion  to  popeiy 
hastened  his  death  or  not,  I  cannot  tell^.  Colonel 
Titus  ^  assured  me  that  he  had  from  king  Charles 

s  If  he  was  poisoned  by  the  of  Somenet*s  trial,  *<God  knows 

earl  of  Somerset^  it  was  not  **  what  went  with    the    good 

upon  the  account  of  religion,  **  prince    Henry,   but  I    have 

but   for   making  love  to  the  **  heard  something."    D. 

countess  of  Essex ;  and  that  was  ^  Titus  was  the  greatest  rc^e 

what  the  lord  chief  justice  Coke  in  England.    S. 
meant,  when  he  said  at  the  earl 
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the  first's  own  mouth,  that  he  was  well  assured  he 
was  poisoned  by  the  earl  of  Somerset's  means.  It  is 
certain,  that  from  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot, 
king  James  was  so  struck  with  the  terror  of  that 
danger  he  was  then  so  near,  that  ever  after  he  had 
no  mind  to  provoke  the  Jesuits ;  for  he  saw  what 
they  were  capable  of. 

And  since  I  name  that  conspiracy  which  the  pa-Tb«  «"«»- 
pists  in  our  days  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny  *,  plot 
and  to  pretend  it  was  an  artifice  of  Cecil's  to  en* 
gage  some  desperate  men  into  a  plot,  which  he  ma^ 
naged  so  that  he  could  discover  it  when  he  pleased, 
I  will  mention  what  I  my  self  saw,  and  had  for  some 
time  in  my  possession.  Sir  Everard  Digby  died  for 
being  of  the  conspiracy :  he  was  the  father  of  the 
famous  sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The  family  being  ruined 
upon  the  death  of  sir  Kenelm's  son,  when  the  ex- 
ecutors were  looking  out  for  writings  to  make  out 
the  titles  of  the  estates  they  were  to  sell,  they  were 
directed  by  an  old  servant  to  a  cupboard  that  was 
very  artificially  hid,  in  which  some  papers  lay,  that 
she  had  observed  sir  Kenelm  was  oft  reading.  They  • 
looking  into  it  found  a  velvet  bag,  within  which  there 
were  two  other  silk  bags :  (so  carefully  were  those  re- 
lics kept :)  and  there  was  within  these  a  collection  of 
all  the  letters  that  sir  Everard  writ  during  his  impri- 
sonment. In  these  he  expresses  great  trouble,  because 
he  heard  some  of  their  friends  blamed  their  undertak- 
ing :  he  highly  magnifies  it ;  and  says,  if  he  had  many 
lives,  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  them  all  in 
carrjring  it  on.  In  one  paper  he  says,  they  had  taken 
that  care  that  there  were  not  above  two  or  three 

'  See  what  Lord  Stafford  says  of  this  plot,  in  his  trial.  State 
Triah,  vol.  ii.  page  621.    O. 

c  2 
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worth  saving,  to  whom  they  had  not  given  notice  to 
keep  out  of  the  way :  and  in  none  of  those  papers 
does  he  express  any  sort  of  remorse  for  that  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  for  which  he  suffered. 
"^^"m**  Upon  the  discovery  of  that  plot,  there  was  a  ge- 
of  the  je-  neral  prosecution  of  all  papists  set  on  foot :  but  king 
James  was  very  uneasy  at  it ;  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  what  sir  Dudly  Carlton  told  him  upon 
12  his  return  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  ambassa- 
dor ;  (which  I  had  from  the  lord  HoUis,  who  said 
to  me,  that  sir  Dudly  Carlton  told  it  to  himself,  and 
was  much  troubled  when  he  saw  it  had  an  effect 
contrary  to  what  he  had  intended.)  When  he  came 
home,  he  found  the  king  at  Theobald's  hunting  in  a 
very  careless  and  unguarded  manner:  and  upon 
that,  in  order  to  the  putting  him  on  a  more  careful 
looking  to  himself,  he  told  the  king  he  must  either 
give  over  that  way  of  hunting,  or  stop  another  hunt- 
ing that  he  was  engaged  in,  which  was  priest  hunt- 
ing :  for  he  had  intelligence  in  Spain  that  the  priests 
were  comforting  themselves  with  this,  that  if  he 
went  on  against  them,  they  would  soon  get  rid  of 
him :  queen  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  form,  and. 
was  always  so  well  attended,  that  all  their  plots 
against  her  failed,  and  were  never  brought  to  any 
effect:  but  a  prince  who  was  always  in  woods  or 
forests  would  be  easily  overtaken.  The  king  sent 
for  him  in  private  to  enquire  more  particularly  into 
this :  and  he  saw  it  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
him :  but  wrought  otherwise  than  as  he  intended.  For 
the  king,  (who)  resolved  to  gratify  his  humour  in 
hunting,  and  in  a  careless  and  irregular  way  of  life, 
did  immediately  order  all  that  prosecution  to  be  let 
falL    I  have  the  minutes  of  the  council  books  of  the 
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jear  1606,  which  are  full  of  orders  to  dischai^  and 
transport  priests,  sometimes  ten  in  a  day.  From 
thence  to  his  dying  day  he  continued  always  writing 
and  talking  against  popery,  but  acting  for  it.  He 
married  his  only  daughter  to  a  protestant  prince, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  sincere  of  them  all,  the 
elector  palatine;  upon  which  a  great  revolution 
happened  in  the  affairs  of  Gtermany.  The  eldest  Tb«  f"*^"" 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  retained  some  of  the  mwriage. 
impressions  that  their  father  Maximilian  II.  studied 
to  inAise  into  them,  who,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  and  wisest  princes  of  these  latter  ages,  so 
he  was  unalterably  fixed  in  his  opinion  against  per- 
secution for  matters  of  conscience :  his  own  senti- 
ments were  so  very  favourable  to  the  protestant 
doctrine,  that  he  was  thought  inwardly  theirs.  His 
brother  Charles  of  Grats  was  on  the  other  hand 
wholly  managed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  a  zealous 
patron  of  theirs,  and  as  zealously  supported  by  them. 
Rodolph  and  Matthias  reigned  one  after  another, 
but  without  issue.  Their  brother  Albert  was  then 
dying  in  Flanders :  so  Spain  with  the  popish  interest 
joined  to  advance  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Charles  of 
Grats :  and  he  forced  Matthiaa  to  resign  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  to  him,  and  got  himself  to  be  elected 
king.  But  his  government  became  quickly  severe : 
he  resolved  to  extirpate  the  protestants,  and  began 
to  break  through  the  privileges  that  were  secured 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom. 

This  occasioned  a  general  insurrection,  which  was  13 
foUowed  by  an  assembly  of  the  states,  who,  together  ^^^J^^^ 
with  those  of  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Lusatia,  joined  in 
deposing  Ferdinand :   and  they  offered  their  crown 
first  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who  refused  it,  and  then 

c3 
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to  the  elector  palatine,  who  accepted  of  it,  being  en- 
couraged to  it  by  his  two  uncles,  Maurice  prince  of 
Qrdnge,  and  the  duke  of  BuUion.  (Bouillon.)  But  he 
did  not  ask  the  advice  of  king  James :  he  only  gave 
him  notice  of  it  when  he  had  accepted  the  offer. 
Here  was  the  probablest  occasion  that  has  been  of- 
fered since  the  reformation  for  its  fiill  establishment. 
The  English  nation  was  much  inclined  to  support 
it ;  and  it  was  expected  that  so  near  a  conjunction 
might  have  prevailed  on  the  king:  but  he  had  an 
invincible  aversion  to  war ;  and  was  so  possessed  of 
the  opinion  of  a  divine  right  in  all  kings,  that  he 
could  not  bear  that  even  an  elective  and  limited 
king  should  be  called  in  question  by  his  subjects :  so 
he  would  never  acknowledge  his  son-in-law  king, 
nor  give  him  any  assistance  for  the  support  of  his 
new  dignity.  And  though  it  was  also  reckoned  on 
that  France  would  enter  into  any  design  that  should 
bring  down  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Spain  by  con- 
sequence, yet  even  that  was  diverted  by  the  means 
of  De  Luynes ;  a  worthless  but  absolute  favourite, 
whom  the  archduchess  Isabella,  princess  of  the  Spa- 
nish Netherlands,  gained  to  oblige  the  king  (of 
France)  into  a  neutrality  by  giving  him  the  richest 
heiress  then  in  Flanders,  the  daughter  of  Peguiney, 
left  to  her  disposal,  whom  he  married  to  his  brother. 
The  diior*  Thus  poor  Frederick  was  left  without  any  assist- 
hoUmul    ance  K    The  jealousy  that  the  Lutherans  had  of  the 

^  The  true  cause  of  his  want  created  a  power,  not  only  for- 

of  friends  to  support  his  pre-  midable  to  the  house  of  Aus- 

tensions  to  the  crown  of  Bo-  tria,  but  to  all  the  princes  in 

hernia*  was  from  an  apprehen-  Europe :    and   the    prince    of 

sion  that  king  James   having  Wales  was  then  thought  to  be 

but  one  son  living,  if  the  sue-  of  a  very  weakly  constitution, 

cession  of  Great  Britain  had  D. 
Mien  to  his  wife^  it  must  have 
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ascendant  that  the  Calvinists  might  gain  by  this  ac- 
cession had  an  unhappy  share  in  the  coldness  which 
all  the  princes  of  that  confession  shewed  towards 
him;  though  Saxony  only  declared  for  Ferdinaud, 
who  likewise  engaged  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at  the 
head  of  a  catholic  league  to  maintain  his  interests. 
Maurice  priuce  of  Orange  had  embroiled  Holland 
by  the  espousing  the  controversy  about  the  decrees 
of  Grod  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  party,  and  by 
erecting  a  new  and  illegal  court  by  the  authority  of 
the  states  general  to  judge  of  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
viuce  of  Holland ;  which  was  plainly  contrary  to  their 
constitution,  by  which  every  province  is  a  sovereignty 
within  itself,  not  at  all  subordinate  to  the  states  ge- 
neral, who  act  only  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  several 
jHTovinces  to  maintain  their  union  and  their  common 
concerns.  By  that  assembly  Bamevelt  was  con- 
demned and  executed :  Grotius  and  others  were  con- 
denmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment :  and  an  assem- 
bly  of  the  ministers  of  the  several  provinces  met  at  14 
Dort,  by  the  same  authority,  and  condemned  and 
dqirived  the  Arminians.  Maurice's  enemies  gave  it 
out,  that  he  managed  aU  this  on  design  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put  those  who 
were  like  to  oppose  him  out  of  the  way.  But  though 
this  seem  a  wild  and  groundless  imagination,  and  not 
possible  to  be  compassed;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
looked  on  Bamevelt  and  his  party  as  men  who  were 
so  jealous  of  him  and  of  a  military  power,  that  as 
they  had  forced  the  truce  with  Spain,  so  they  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  begin  a  new  war ;  though  the 
disputes  about  Juliers  and  Cleves  had  almost  en- 
gaged them^  and  the  truce  was  now  near  expiring ; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  hoped,  if  delivered  from  the 
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opposition  that  he  might  look  for  from  that  party, 
to  begin  the  war  anew.     By  these  means  there  was 
a  great  fermentation  over  all  the  provinces,  so  that 
Maurice  was  not  then  in  condition  to  give  the  elected 
king  any  considerable  assistance ;  though  indeed  he 
needed  it  much,  for  his  conduct  was  very  weak.    He 
affected  the  grandeur  of  a  regal  court,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  crowned  head,  too  early :  and  his  queen 
set  up  some  of  the  gay  diversions  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  her  father's  court,  such  as  balls 
and  masks,  which  very  much  disgusted  the  good 
Bohemians,  who  thought  that  a  revolution  made  on 
the  account  of  religion  ought  to  have  put  on  a 
greater  appearance  of  seriousness  and  simplicity. 
These  particulars  I  had  from  the  children  of  some 
who  belonged  to  that  court.     The  elected  king  was 
quickly  overthrown,  and  driven,  not  only  out  of 
those  his  new  dominions,  but  likewise  out  of  his  he* 
reditary  countries:  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he 
ended  his  days.     I  will  go  no  farther  in  a  matter  so 
well  known  as  king  James's  iU  conduct  in  the  whole 
series  of  that  war,  and  that  unheard-of  practice  of 
sending  his  only  son  through  France  into  Spain,  of 
which  the  relations  we  have  are  so  full,  that  I  can 
add  nothing  to  them. 
Some  pM-       I  wiU  only  here  tell  some  particulars  with  rela- 
reunion  of ^  tion  to  Germany,  that  Fabridus,  the  wisest  divine  I 
^'^      knew  among  them,  told  me  he  had  from  Charles 
Lewis  the  elector  palatine's  own  mouth.     He  said, 
Frederick  II.  who  first  reformed    the    palatinate, 
whose  life  is  so  curiously  writ  by  Thomas  Hubert, 
of  Liege,  resolved  to  shake  off  popery,  and  to  set  up 
Lutheranism  in  his  country :  but  a  counsellor  of  his 
said  to  him,  that  the  Lutherans  would  always  de« 
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pend  chiefly  on  the  house  of  Saxony :  so  it  would 
not  become  him  who  was  the  first  elector  to  be  only 
the  second  in  the  party :  it  was  more  for  his  dignity 
to  become  a  Calvinist :  he  would  be  the  head  of  that 
party :  it  would  give  him  a  great  interest  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  make  the  Huguenots  of  France  and  in  15 
the  Netherlands  depend  on  him.  He  was  by  that 
determined  to  declare  for  the  Helvetian  confession. 
But  upon  the  ruin  of  his  family  the  duke  of  New- 
burgh  had  an  interview  with  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  about  their  concerns  in  Juliers  and  Cleves: 
and  he  persuaded  that  elector  to  turn  Calvinist ;  for 
since  their  family  was  fallen,  nothing  would  more 
contribute  to  raise  the  other  than  the  espousing  that 
side,  which  would  naturally  come  under  his  protec- 
tion :  but  he  added,  that  for  himself  he  had  turned 
papist,  since  his  little  principality  lay  so  near  both 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  This  that  elector  told  with  a 
sort  of  pleasure,  when  he  made  it  appear  that  other 
princes  had  no  more  sense  of  religion  than  he  him- 
selfhad^ 

Other  circumstances  concurred    to    make  king  King  Jamet 
James's  reign  inglorious.     The  states  having  bor-tbecanT 
rowed  great  sums  of  money  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  ^^J|JJ]^ 
gave  her  the  Brill  and  Flushing,  with  some  other 
places  of  less  note,  in  pawn,  till  the  money  should  be 
repaid.    Soon  after  his  coming  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land he  entered  into  secret  treaties  with  Spain,  in 

'  The     author    might    have  the  one  and  the  other  took  a 

added  to  these  instances^  that  part  different  from  their  private 

it  was  said,  that  prince  Mau*  sentiments,  to  serve  their  po- 

rioe  was  in  his  opinion  an  Ar*  litical    interests.     The    author 

roinian»  and  Bamevelt  a  Cal-  does  mention  this  afterwards, 

vinist.    But  as  these  religious  See  page  316.   O. 
points  became  state  divisions. 
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order  to  the  forcing  the  states  to  a  peace :  one  ar- 
ticle waS|  that  if  they  were  obstinate  he  would  de- 
liver these  places  to  the  Spaniards.  When  the 
truce  was  made,  Bameyelt,  though  he  had  promoted 
it,  yet  knowing  the  secret  article,  he  saw  they  were 
very  unsafe,  while  the  keys  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  might  perhaps 
sell  them,  or  make  an  iU  use  of  them :  so  he  per- 
suaded the  states  to  redeem  the  mortgage  by  repay- 
ing the  money  that  England  had  lent,  for  which 
these  places  were  put  into  their  hands:  and  he  came 
over  himself  to  treat  about  it.  King  James,  who 
was  profuse  upon  his  favourites  and  servants,  was 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  so  much  money ;  and 
immediately,  without  calling  a  parliament  to  advise 
with  them  about  it,  he  did  yield  to  the  proposition. 
So  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  places  were  eva- 
cuated"™. But  his  profuseness  drew  two  other 
things  upon  him,  which  broke  the  whole  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  the  dependence  of  the  nation  upon 
it.  The  crown  had  a  great  estate  over  aU  England, 
which  was  all  let  out  upon  leases  for  years,  and  a 
King  Jame5  Small  rent  was  reserved.  So  most  of  the  great  fa- 
^atQ^  milies  of  the  nation  were  the  tenants  of  the  crown, 
**^  ^*'*  and  a  great  many  boroughs  were  depending  on  the 
estates  so  held.  The  renewal  of  these  leases  brought 
in  fines  to  the  crown  and  to  the  great  officers :  be- 
sides that  the  fear  of  being  denied  a  renewal  kept 
aU  in  a  dependence  on  the  crown.  King  James  ob- 
tained of  his  parliament  a  power  of  granting,  that  is 
selling,  those  estates  for  ever,  with  the  reserve  of  the 
old  quit-rent :  and  all  the  money  raised  by  this  was 

>"  Ad  action  more  to  be  commended  for  its  honesty  than  wis- 
dom.   O. 
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proluselj  squandered  away.  Another  main  part  of  16 
the  r^al  authority  was  the  wards,  which  anciently 
the  crown  took  into  their  own  management.  Our 
kings  were,  according  to  the  first  institution,  the 
guardians  of  the  wards.  They  bred  them  up  in 
their  courts,  and  disposed  of  them  in  marriage  as 
they  thought  fit.  Afterwards  they  compounded,  or 
forgave  them,  or  gave  them  to  some  branches  of  the 
&mily,  or  to  provide  the  younger  children.  But 
they  proceeded  in  this  very  gently :  and  the  chief 
care  after  the  reformation  was  to  breed  the  wards 
protestants.  StiU  all  were  under  a  great  depend-* 
ence  by  this  means.  Much  money  was  not  raised 
this  way :  but .  families  were  often  at  mercy,  and 
were  used  .according  to  their  behaviour.  King 
James  granted  these  generally  to  his  servants  and 
favourites :  and  they  made  the  most  of  them.  So 
that  what  was  before  a  dependence  on  the  crown, 
and  was  moderately  compounded  for,  became  then  a 
most  exacting  oppression,  by  which  several  families 
were  ruined.  This  went  on  in  king  Charles's  time 
in  the  same  method.  Our  kings  thought  they  gave 
little  when  they  disposed  of  a  ward,  because  they 
made  little  of  them.  All  this  raised  such  an  outcry, 
that  Mr.  Kerpoint,  at  the  restoration,  gathered  so 
many  instances  of  these,  and  represented  them  so 
effectually  to  that  house  of  commons  that  called 
home  king  Charles  the  second,  that  he  persuaded 
them  to  redeem  themselves  by  an  offer  of  excise, 
which  indeed  produces  a  much  greater  revenue,  but 
took  away  the  dependence  in  which  all  families  were 
held  by  the  dread  of  leaving  their  heirs  exposed  to 
so  great  a  danger.  Pierpoint  valued  himself  to  me 
upon  this  service  he  did  his  country,  at  a  time  when 
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things  were  so  little  considered  on  either  hand,  that 
the  court  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  the  value  of 
what  they  parted  with,  nor  the  country  of  what  they 
purchased, 
other  er-  Bcsidcs  thcsc  public  actiugs,  king  James  suffered 
n^?  ^  much  in  the  opinion  of  all  people  by  his  strange 
way  of  using  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age, 
sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  against  whom  the  proceedings 
at  first  were  much  censured,  but  the  last  part  of  them 
was  thought  both  barbarous  and  illegal.  The  whole 
business  of  the  earl  of  Somerset's  rise  and  fall,  of  the 
countess  of  Essex  and  Overbury,  the  putting  the  in- 
ferior persons  to  death  for  that  infamous  poisoning, 
and  the  sparing  the  principals,  both  the  earl  of  So- 
merset and  his  lady,  were  so  odious  and  inhuman, 
that  it  quite  sunk  the  reputation  of  a  reign,  that  on 
many  other  accounts  was  already  much  exposed  to 
contempt  and  censure;  which  was  the  more  sen- 
sible, because  it  succeeded  such  a  glorious  and  happy 
17  one.  King  James  in  the  end  of  his  reign  was  be^ 
come  weary  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  treated 
him  with  such  an  air  of  insolent  contempt,  that  he 
seemed  at  last  resolved  to  throw  him  off,  but  could 
^not  think  of  taking  the  load  of  government  on  him- 
self, and  so  resolved  to  bring  the  earl  of  Somerset 
again  into  favour,  as  that  lord  reported  it  to  some 
from  whom  I  had  it.  He  met  with  him  in  the 
night  in  the  gardens  at  Theobald's :  two  bed-cham- 
ber men  were  only  in  the  secret :  the  king  embraced 
him  tenderly  and  with  many  tears :  the  earl  of  So- 
merset believed  the  secret  was  not  well  kept ;  for 
soon  after  the  king  was  taken  ill  with  some  fits  of 
Hit  desth.  an  ague,  and  died  of  it.  My  father  was  then  in 
London,  and  did  very  much  suspect  an  ill  practice 
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in  the  matter :  but  perhaps  doctor  Craig,  my  mo- 
ther's uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  physicians, 
possessed  him  with  these  apprehensions ;  for  he  was 
disgraced  for  saying  he  believed  the  king  was  poi- 
soned. It  is  certain  no  king  could  die  less  lamented 
or  less  esteemed  than  he  was.  This  sunk  the  credit 
of  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  who,  as  they  were  his 
creatures,  so  they  were  obliged  to  a  great  depend- 
ence on  him,  and  were  thought  guilty  of  gross  and 
abject  flattery  towards  him.  His  reign  in  England 
was  a  continued  course  of  mean  practices.  The 
first  condemnation  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  very 
black :  but  the  executing  him  after  so  many  years, 
and  after  an  emplojrment  that  had  been  given  him, 
was  counted  a  barbarous  sacrificing  him  to  the  Span- 
iards. The  rise  and  fall  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  and 
the  swift  progress  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
greatness,  were  things  that  exposed  him  to  the  cen- 
sure of  all  the  world.  I  have  seen  the  originals  of 
about  twenty  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  prince  and 
that  duke  while  they  were  in  Spain,  which  shew  a 
meanness  as  well  as  a  fondness  that  render  him  very 
contemptible.  The  great  figure  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land had  made  in  qifeen  Elizabeth's  time,  who  had 
rendered  herself  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  and 
was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  was  so  much  eclipsed,  if 
not  quite  darkened,  during  this  reign,  that  king 
James  was  become  the  scorn  of  the  age ;  and  while 
hungry  writers  flattered  him  out  of  measure  at 
home,  he  was  despised  by  all  abroad,  as  a  pedant 
without  true  judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness,  sub- 
ject to  his  favourites,  and  delivered  up  to  the  coun- 
sels, or  rather  the  corruption  of  Spain. 

The  puritans  gained  credit  as  the  king  and  theTheputv- 

ground. 
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bishops ,  lost  it.  They  put  on  external  appearances 
of  great  strictness  and  gravity:  they  took  more 
pains  in  their  parishes  than  those  who  adhered  to 
the  bishopst  and  were  often  preaching  against  the 
vices  of  the  court ;  for  which  they  were  sometimes 
punished,  though  very  gently,  which  raised  their  re- 
ISputation,  and  drew  presents  to  them  that  made  up 
their  sufferings  abundantly.  They  begun  some  par- 
ticular methods  of  gettmg  their  people  to  meet  pri- 
vately with  them :  and  in  these  meetings  they  gave 
great  vent  to  extemporary  prayer,  which  was  looked 
on  as  a  sort  of  inspiration :  and  by  these  means  they 
grew  very  popular.  They  were  very  factious  and 
insolent;  and  both  in  their  sermons  and  prayers 
were  always  mixing  severe  reflections  on  their  ene- 
mies. Some  of  them  boldly  gave  out  very  many 
predictions ;  particularly  two  of  them  who  were 
held  prophets,  Davison  and  Bruce.  Some  of  the 
things  that  they  foretold  came  to  pass :  but  my  fa- 
ther, who  knew  them  both,  told  me  of  many  of  their 
predictions  that  he  himself  heard  them  throw  out, 
which  had  no  effect :  but  all  these  were  forgot,  and 
if  some  more  probable  guessings  which  they  deli- 
vered as  prophecies  were  accomplished,  these  were 
much  magnified.  They  were  very  spiteful  against 
aU  those  who  differed  from  them ;  and  were  want- 
ing in  no  methods  that  could  procure  them  either 
good  usage  or  good  presents.  Of  this  my  father 
had  great  occasion  to  see  many  instances :  for  my 
great  grandmother,  who  was  a  very  rich  woman,  and 
much  engaged  to  them,  was  most  obsequiously 
courted  by  them.  Bruce  lived  concealed  in  her 
house  for  some  years :  and  they  all  found  such  ad- 
vantages in  their  submissions  to  her,  that  she  was 
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counted  for  many  years  the  chief  support  of  the  par- 
ty :  her  name  was  Rachel  Amot.  She  was  daugh- 
ter to  sir  John  Amot,  a  man  in  great  favour,  and 
lord  treasurer  deputy.  Her  husband  Johnstoun  was 
the  greatest  merchant  at  that  time ;  and  left  her  an 
estate  of  2000/.  a  year,  to  be  disposed  of  among  his 
children  as  she  pleased:  and  my  father  marrying  . 
her  eldest  grandchild  saw  a  great  way  mto  aU  the 
methods  of  the  puritans. 

Cowry's  conspiracy  was  by  them  charged  on  the  cowry's 
king,  as  a  contrivance  of  his  to  get  rid  of  that  earl,  **"p™^' 
wUo  was  then  held  in  great  esteem ;  but  my  father, 
who  had  taken  great  pains  to  inquire  into  all  the 
particulars  of  that  matter,  did  always  believe  it  was 
a  real  conspiracy '^  One  thing,  which  none  of  the 
historians  have  taken  any  notice  of,  and  might  have 
induced  the  earl  of  Growry  to  have  wished  to  put 
king  James  out  of  the  way,  but  in  such  a  disguised 
manner  that  he  should  seem  rather  to  have  escaped 
out  of  a  snare  himself,  than  to  have  laid  one  for  the 
king,  was  this :  upon  the  king^s  death  he  stood  next 
to  the  succession  to  that  (the)  crown  of  England;  for 
king  Henry  the  seventh's  daughter  that  was  married 
to  king  James  the  fourth,  did  after  his  death  marry 
Dowglas  earl  of  Angus :  but  they  could  not  agree : 
so  a  precontract  was  proved  against  him:  upon 
which,  by  a  sentence  from  Rome,  the  marriage  wasl9 
voided,  with  a  clause  in  favour  of  the  issue,  since 
bom  under  a  marriage  dejucto  and  honafide.  Lady 
Margaret  Dowglas  was  the  child  so  provided  for. 
I  did  peruse  the  original  buU  confirming  the  di- 
vorce. After  that,  the  queen  dowager  married  one 
Francis  Steward,  and  had  by  him  a  son  made  lord 
Methuen  by  king  James  the  fifth.    In  the  patent  he 

°  Melvil  makes  nothing  of  it.    S. 
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is  called  Jrater  noster  uterinus.  He  had  only  a 
daughter,  who  was  mother  or  grandmother  to  the 
earl  of  Growry :  so  that  by  this  he  might  be  glad  to 
put  the  king  out  of  the  way,  that  so  he  might  stand 
next  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England. 
He  had  a  brother  then  a  child,  who  when  he  grew 
up,  and  found  he  could  not  carry  the  name  of  Ru- 
then,  which  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  after  this 
conspiracy  none  might  carry,  he  went  and  lived  be- 
yond sea ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  He  had  two  sons,  who  died  with- 
out issue;  and  one  daughter,  married  to  sir  Anthony 
Vandike  the  famous  picture  drawer,  whose  children, 
according  to  his  pedigree,  stood  very  near  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown.  It  was  not  easy  to  per- 
suade the  nation  of  the  truth  of  that  conspiracy: 
for  eight  years  before  that  time  king  James,  on  a 
secret  jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  then  esteemed 
the  handsomest  man  of  Scotland,  set  on  the  marquis 
of  Huntly,  who  was  his  mortal  enemy,  to  murder  him; 
and  by  a  writing  p,  all  in  his  own  hand,  he  promised 
to  save  him  harmless  for  it.  He  set  the  house  in 
which  he  was  on  fire :  and  the  earl  flying  away  was 
followed  and  murdered,  and  Huntly  sent  Gordon  of 
Buckey  with  the  news  to  the  king :  soon  after,  all 
who  were  concerned  in  that  vile  fact  were  pardoned, 
which  laid  the  king  open  to  much  censure.  And  this 
made  the  matter  of  Growry  to  be  the  less  believed. 
King  When  king  Charles  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he 

first  a       was  at  first  thought  favourable  to  the  puritans ;  for 
tbrp^uri-    ^  *"*^^  ^^^  ^  ^  court  were  of  that  way  ^ :  and 

tans* 

P  (Abp.  Spotiswood  calls  it     tial  to  the  Scotish  nation.    Dr. 

"  a  commission  to  apprehend  Heylin,  in  his  history  of  the 

"  and    bring   Murray    to    hb  PKsbyteriaiiSy  says,  that  a  little 

*' trial.**  H»<.  b.  vi.  an.  1592.)  before  this  breaking  out  into 

4  He  was  always  very  par-<  rebellion  the  court  might  well 
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Dr.  Preston,  then  the  head  of  the  party,  came  up  in 
the  coach  from  Theobald's  to  London  with  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  which  being  against 
the  rules  of  the  court  gave  great  offence :  but  it  was 
said,  the  king  was  so  overcharged  with  grief,  that 
he  wanted  the  comfort  of  so  wise  and  so  great  a 
man.  It  was  also  given  out,  that  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham offered  Dr.  Preston  the  great  seal :  but  he 
was  wiser  than  to  accept  of  it.  I  will  go  no  further 
into  the  b^inning  of  that  reign  with  relation  to 
English  affairs,  which  are  fully  opened  by  others. 
Only  I  will  tell  one  particular  which  I  had  from  the 
earl  of  Lothian,  who  was  bred  up  in  the  court,  and 
whose  fiither,  the  earl  of  Ancram,  was  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  though  himself  was  ever  much 
hated  by  the  king.  He  told  me,  that  king  Charles  20 
was  much  offended  with  king  James's  light  and  fa- 
miliar way,  which  was  the  effect  of  hunting  and 
drinking,  on  which  occasions  he  was  very  apt  to 
forget  his  dignity,  and  to  break  out  into  great  inde- 
cencies :  on  the  other  hand  the  solemn  gravity  of 
the  court  of  Spain  was  more  suited  to  his  own  tem- 
per, which  was  sullen  even  to  a  moroseness.  This 
led  him  to  a  grave  reserved  deportment,  in  which 
he  forgot  the  civilities  and  the  affability  that  the 
nation  naturally  loved,  to  which  they  had  been  long 
accustomed :  nor  did  he  in  his  outward  deportment 
take  any  pains  to  oblige  any  persons  whatsoever: 
so  far  from  that,  he  had  such  an  ungracious  way  of 
shewing  favour,  that  the  manner  of  bestowing  it  was 

be  called  ao  academy  of  that  very  great  use  to  them  in  being 

nation ;  most  of  the  officers  of  constantly  inf<Nrmed  of  his  ma- 

tbQ  household,  and  seven  out  jestv's  most  private  transactions 

of  eight  of  the  grooms  of  the  durmg  the  civil  war.    D. 
bedcbamber,  which  proved  of 
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almost  as  mortifying  as  the  favour  was  obliging.     I 
turn  now  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  are  but 
little  known  ^. 
He  de-  The  king  resolved  to  carry  on  two  designs  that 

re^yertbe  his  father  had  set  on  foot,  but  had  let  the  prosecu- 
chSreh*""*  tion  of  them  faU  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign.  The 
Swtu^d  to  ^*  ^^  these  was  about  the  recovery  of  the  tithes 
the  crown,  and  chuTch  lands :  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  fa- 
ther's revocation,  and  to  void  all  the  grants  made 
in  his  minority,  and  to  create  titular  abbots  as  lords 
of  parliament,  but  lords,  as  bishops,  only  for  life. 
And  that  the  two  great  families  of  Hamilton  and 
Lenox  might  be  good  examples  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  he,  by  a  secret  purchase,  and  with  English 
money,  bought  the  abbey  of  Aberbroth  of  the  former^ 
and  the  lordship  of  Glasgow  of  the  latter,  and*  gave 
these  to  the  two  archbishoprics.  These  lords  made 
a  shew  of  zeal  after  a  good  bargain,  and  surrendered 
them  to  the  king.  He  also  purchased  several  estates 
of  less  value  to  the  several  sees ;  and  all  men,  who 
pretended  to  favour  at  court,  offered  their  church 
lands  to  sale  at  a  low  rate. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  the  earl  of  Nithis- 
dale,  then  believed  a  papist,  which  he  afterwards 
professed,  having  married  a  niece  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's,  was  sent  down  with  a  power  to  take 
the  suirender  of  all  church  lands,  and  to  assure  all 
who  did  readily  surrender,  that  the  king  would  take 
it  kindly,  and  use  them  all  very  well,  but  that  he 
would  proceed  with  all  rigour  against  those  who 
would  not  submit  their  rights  to  his  disposal.  Upon 
his  coming  down,  those  who  were  most  concerned 
in  those  grants  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  agreed,  that 

^  Not  worth  knowing.   S. 
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when  thej  were  called  together,  if  no  other  argu- 
ment did  prevail  to  make  the  earl  of  Nithisdale  de- 
sist, they  would  fall  upon  him  and  all  his  party  in 
the  old  Scotish  mabner,  and  knock  them  on  the 
head.  Prinurose  told  me  one  of  these  lords,  Bel- 
haven,  of  the  name  of  Dowglass,  who  was  blind,  bid 
them  set  him  by  one  of  the  party ;  and  he  would  21 
make  suk  of  one  ^  So  he  was  set  next  the  earl  of 
Dunfirize :  he  was  all  the  while  holding  him  fast  : 
and  when  the  other  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  i 
that,  he  said,  ever  since  the  blindness  was  come  on 
bim  he  was  in  such  fear  of  falling,  that  he  could  not 
help  the  holding  &st  to  those  who  were  next  to 
him :  he  had  all  the  while  a  poniard  in  his  other 
hand,  with  which  he  had  certainly  stabbed  Bunfrize, 
if  any  disorder  had  happened.  The  appearance  at 
that  time  was  so  great,  and  so  much  heat  was  raised 
upon  it,  that  the  earl  of  Nithisdale  would  not  open 
all  his  instructions,  but  came  back  to  court,  looking 
on  the  service  as  desperate :  so  a  stop  was  put  to  it 
for  some  time. 

In  the  year  1633  the  king  came  down  in  person  He  was 
to  be  crowned.     In  some  conventions  of  the  states  scotund!'' 
that  had  been  held  before  that,  aU  the  money  that 


^  This  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance a  story  I  heard  the  first 
duke  of  Bolton  tell  of  himself 
before  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany: that  when  the  bill  of  ex- 
elusion  was  debating  in  the 
house  of  lords,  the  old  earl  of 
Peterborow  said  that  was  a 
cause  in  which  every  man  in. 
Enghind  was  obliged  to  draw 
his  sword,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  own,  as  if  he  designed 
U>  draw  -it  immediately,  which 


created  a  great  disorder,  and 
every  body  seemed  preparing  to 
do  the  like :  upon  which  the 
duke  of  Bolton  said  he  got  as 
near  to  the  marquis  of  HalifiEix 
as  he  could,. being  resolved  to 
make  sure  of  him,  in  case  any 
violence  had  been  offered :  and 
that  there  were  more  who  had 
taken  the  same  resolution, 
though  he  did  not  name  them. 
D. 
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the  king  had  asked  was  given;  and  some  petitions 
were  offered  setting  forth  grievances,  which  those 
whom  the  king  employed  had  assured  them  should 
be  redressed :  but  nothing  was  done,  and  all  was 
put  off  till  the  king  should  come  down  in  person. 
His  entry  and  coronation  were  managed  with  such 
magnificence,  that  the .  country  suffered  much  by  it : 
all  was  entertainment  and  shew.    When  the  parlia^ 
ment  sat,  the  lords  of  the  articles  prepared  an  act 
declaring  the  royal  prerogative,  as  it  had  been  as- 
serted by  law  in  the  year  1606 ;  to  which  an  addi- 
tion was  made  of  another  act  passed  in  the  year 
1609,  by  which  king  James  was  impowered  to  pre^ 
scribe  apparel  to  churchmen  with  their  own  consent. 
This  was  a  personal  thing  to  king  James,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  great  learning  and  experience,  of 
wMch  he  had  made  no  use  during  the  rest  of  his 
reign.     And  in  the  year  1617»  when  he  held  a  par- 
liament there  in  person,  an  act  was  prepared  by  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  authorizing  all  things  that 
should  thereafter  be  determined  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs by  his  majesty,  with  consent  of  a  competent 
number  of  the  clergy,  to  have  the  strength  and 
power  of  a  law.     But  the  king  either  apprehended 
that  great  opposition  would  be  made  to  the  passing 
the  act,  or  that  great  trouble  would  follow  on  the 
execution  of  it :  so  when  the  rubric  of  the  act  was 
read,  he  ordered  it  to  be  suppressed,  though  passed 
in  the  articles.     In  this  act  of  1638  these  acts  of 
1606  and  1609  were  drawn  into  one.   To  this,  great 
opposition  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  de- 
sired the  acts  might  be  divided :  but  the  king  said, 
it  was  now  one  act,  and  he  must  either  vote  for  it 
or  against  it.    He  said,  he  was  for  the  prerogative 
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88  much  as  any  man,  but  that  addition  was  contraiy 
to  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  he  thought  no  de- 
termination ought  to  be  made  in  such  matters  with-  22 
out  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  at  least  without  their 
being  heard.  The  king  bid  him  argue  no  more,  but 
give  his  vote :  so  he  voted,  not  content.  Some  few 
lords  offered  to  argue :  but  the  king  stepped  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  vote.  Almost  the  whole 
conmions  voted  in  the  negative :  so  that  the  act  was 
indeed  rejected  by  the  majority:  which  the  king 
knew ;  for  he  had  called  for  a  list  of  the  numbers, 
and  with  his  own  pen  had  marked  every  man's  vote : 
yet  the  clerk  of  register,  who  gathers  and  declares 
the  votes,  said  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  The 
earl  of  Rothes  affirmed  it  went  for  the  negative :  so 
the  king  said,  the  derk  of  register's  declaration  must 
be  held  good,  unless  the  earl  of  Rothes  would  go  to 
the  bar,  and  accuse  him  of  falsifying  the  record  of 
parliament,  which  was  capital :  and  in  that  case,  if 
he  should  fail  in  the  proof,  he  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment :  so  he  would  not  venture  on  that.  Thus 
the  act  was  published,  though  in  truth  it  was  re- 
jected. The  king  expressed  a  high  displeasure  at 
all  who  had  concurred  in  that  opposition.  Upon 
that  the  lords  had  many  meetings :  they  reckoned 
that  now  all  their  liberties  were  gone,  and  a  parlia- 
ment was  but  a  piece  of  pageantry,  if  the  derk  of 
register  might  declare  as  he  pleased  how  the  vote 
went,  and  that  no  scrutiny  were  allowed.  Upon  that, 
Hague,  the  king^s  solidtor,  a  zealous  man  of  that 
party,  drew  a  petition  to  be  signed  by  the  lords,  and 
to  be  offered  by  them  to  the  king,  setting  forth  all 
their  grievances,  and  praying  redress :  he  shewed  Baimen- 
this  to  some  of  them,  and  among  others  to  the  lord  " 
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Balmeiinoch,  who  liked  the  main  of  it^  but  was  for 
altering  it  in  some  particulars :  he  spoke  of  it  to  thc^ 
earl  of  Rothes  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis 
and  some  others :  none  of  them  approved  of  it.  The 
earl  of  Rothes  carried  it  to  the  king ;  and  told  him, 
that  there  was  a  design  to  offer  a  petition  in  order 
to  the  explaining  and  justifying  their  proceedings, 
and  that  he  had  a  copy  to  shew  him :  but  the  king 
would  not  look  upon  it,  and  ordered  him  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  for  he  would  receive  no  such  petition. 
The  earl  of  Rothes  told  this  to  Balmerinoch :  so  the 
thing  was  laid  aside :  only  he  kept  a  copy  of  it,  and 
interlined  it  in  some  places  with  his  own  hand. 
While  the  king  was  in  Scotland  he  erected  a  new 
bishopric  at  Edinburgh,  and  made  one  Forbes  bi- 
shop, who  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man :  he 
had  a  strange  faculty  of  preaching  five  or  six  hours 
at  a  time :  his  way  of  life  and  devotion  was  thought 
monastic,  and  his  learning  lay  in  antiquity :  he  stu- 
died to  be  a  reconciler  between  papists  and  protest- 
ants,  leaning  rather  to  the  first,  as  appears  by  his 
Considerationes  modestre:  he  was  a  very  simple 
23  man,  and  knew  little  of  the  world :  so  he  fell  into 
several  errors  in  conduct,  but  died  soon  after  sus- 
pected of  popery  %  which  suspicion  was  increased  by 
his  son's  turning  papist.  The  king  left  Scotland 
much  discontented,  but  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
design  of  recovering  the^church  lands :  and  sir  Tho- 
mas Hope,  a  subtil  lawyer,  who  was  believed  to 
understand  that  matter  beyond  all  the  men  of  his 

*  (Quam  insigniter  reverendo  cuum  est  condone  publica  ab 

viro    (Guil.   Forbesio)    injurii  eo  habita  Edinburgi  coram  rege 

sint,  qui  eum  Catholicum  Rom.  Carolo  I.  an.  1633.    Fit.  Joh, 

pnedicant,   inter   alia    perspi-  Farbesii  d  Corse,  p.  10.) 
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pr(^^ssion»  though  iii  all  respects  he  was  a  zeakms 
puritan,  was  made  the  king's  advocate,  upon  his  un« 
dertaking  to  bring  all  the  church  lands  back  to  the 
crown :  yet  he  proceeded  in  that  matter  so  slowly, 
that  it  was  believed  he  acted  in  concert  with  the 
party  that  opposed  iU  Enough  was  already  done  to 
alarm  all  that'  were  possessed  of  the  church  lands : 
and  they,  to  engage  the  whole  country  in  their  quar- 
rely  took  care  to  infuse,  it  into  all  people,  but  chiefly 
into  the  preachers,  that  all  was  done  to  make  way 
for  popery.  The  winter  after  the  king  was  in  Scot- 
land, Balmerinoch  was  thinking  how  to  make  the 
petition  more  acceptable:  and  in  order  to  that  he 
shewed  it  to  one  Dunmoor,  a  lawyer  in  whom  he 
trusted,  and  desired  his  opinion  of  it,  and  suffered 
him  to  carry  it  home  with  him,  but  charged  him  to 
shew  it  to  no  person,  and  to  take  no  copy  of  it.  He 
shewed  it  under  a  promise  of  secrecy  to  one  Hay  of 
Naughton,  and  told  him  firom  whom  he  had  it.  Hay 
looking  on  the  paper,  and  seeing  it  a  matter  of  some 
consequence,  carried  it  to  Spotswood,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews ;  who  apprehending  it  was  going  about 
for  hands,  was  alarmed  at  it,  and  went  inmiediately 
to  London,  beginning  his  journey,  as  he  often  did,  on 
a  Sunday,  which  was  a  very  odious  thing  in  that 
country*.  There  are  laws  in  Scotland  loosely 
worded,  that  make  it  capital  to  spread  lies  of  the 
king  or  his  government,  or  to  alienate  his  subjects 
from  him.  It  was  also  made  capital  to  know  of  any 
that  do  it,  and  not  discover  them :  but  this  last  was 
never  once  put  in  execution.  The  petition  was 
thought  within  this  act :  so  an  order  was  sent  down 
for  committing  lord  Balmerinoch.    The  reason  of  it. 

'  Poor  malice.    S. 
D  4 
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being  for  some  time  kept  aecreti  it  was  tboi^ht  done 
because  of  his  vote  in  parUament*  But  after  some 
consultation,  a  special  conmiission  was  sent  down  for 
the  trial  In  Scotland  there  is  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  peers,  distinct  from  the  jury,  who  are  to  be  fifteen, 
and  the  majority  determine  the  verdict:  the  fact 
being  only  referred  to  the  jury  or  assize,  as  they  call 
it,  the  law  is  judged  by  the  court :  and  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  jury  are  peers,  the  rest  may  be  gentle- 
men. At  this  time  a  private  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Steward  was  become  so  considerable,  that  he  was 
raised  by  several  degrees  to  be  made  earl  of  Trsr 
quair  and  lord  treasurer,  and  was  in  great  favour ; 
24  but  suffered  aft;erwards  such  a  reverse  of  fortune^ 
that  I  saw  him  so  low  that  he  wanted  bread,  and 
was  forced  to  beg ;  and  it  was  believed  died  of  hun- 
ger^; He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  of  too 
much  craft :  he  was  thought  the  capablest  man  for 
business,  and  the  best  speaker  in  that  kingdom.  So 
he  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  lord  Balmeri- 
noch's  trial :  but  when  the  ground  of  the  prosecution 
was  known,  Hague,  who  drew  the  petition,  writ  a 
letter  to  the  lord  Balmerinoch,  in  which  he  owned 
that  he  drew  the  petition  without  any  direction  or 
assistance  from  him :  and  upon  that  he  went  over 
to  Holland.  The  court  was  created  by  a  special 
commission :  in  the  naming  of  judges  there  appeared 
too  visibly  a  design  to  have  that  lord's  life,  for  they 
were  either  very  weak  or  very  poor.  Much  pains 
was  taken  to  have  a  jury ;  in  which  so  great  partial- 
ity appeared,  that  when  the  lord  Balmerinoch  was 
upon  his  challenges,  and  excepted  to  the  earl  of 
Dunfrise  for  his  having  said,  that  if  he  were  of  his 

^  A  strange  death :  perhaps  it  was  of  want  of  meat.   S. 
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jury,  though  he  were  as  innocent  as  St.  Paul^  he 
would  find  him  guilty,  some  of  the  judges  said,  that 
was  only  a  rash  word :  yet  the  king's  advocate  al- 
lowed the  challenge  if  proved,  which  was  done.  The 
next  called  on  was  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  father  to 
the  duke  of  that  title :  with  him  the  lord  Balmeri- 
noch  had  been  long  in  enmity :  yet  instead  of  chal- 
lenging him,  he  said  he  was  omni  exceptione  major. 
It  was  long  considered  upon  what  the  prisoner 
should  be  tried :  for  his  hand  interlining  the  paper, 
which  did  plainly  soften  it,  was  not  thought  evidence 
that  he  drew  it,  or  that  he  was  accessary  to  it :  and 
they  had  no  other  proof  against  him :  nor  could  they 
firom  that  infer  that  he  was  the  divulger,  since  it  did 
appear  it  was  only  shewed  by  him  to  a  lawyer  for 
counsel.  So  it  was  settled  on  to  insist  on  this,  that 
the  paper  tended  to  alienate  the  subjects  from  their 
duty  to  the  king,  and  that  he,  knowing  who  was  the 
author  of  it,  did  not  discover  him;  which  by  law  was 
capital.  The  court  judged  the  p^per  to  be  sedi- 
tious, and  to  be  a  lie  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment :  the  other  point  was  dear,  that  he  knowing 
the  author  did  not  discover  him.  He  pleaded  for 
himself,  that  the  statute  for  discovery  had  never 
been  put  in  execution ;  that  it  could  never  be  meant 
but  of  matters  that  were  notoriously  seditious ;  that 
till  the  court  judged  so,  he  did  not  take  this  paper 
to  be  of  that  nature,  but  considered  it  as  a  paper  full 
of  duty,  designed  to  set  himself  and  some  others 
right  in  the  king^s  opinion ;  that  upon  the  first  sight 
of  it,  though  he  approved  of  the  main,  yet  he  dis- 
liked some  expressions  in  it ;  that  he  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  told  the  king 
of  the  design ;  and  that,  upon  the  king's  saying  he 
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25  would  receive  no  such  petition,  it  was  quite  laid 
aside :  this  was  attested  by  the  earl  of  Rothes.  A 
long  debate  had  been  much  insisted  on,  whether  the 
earl  of  Traquair  or  the  king's  ministers  might  be  of 
the  jury  or  not :  but  the  court  gave  it  in  their  fa- 
vour. When  the  jury  was  shut  up,  Gordon  of 
Bucky,  who  was  one  of  them,  being  then  very  an- 
cient, who  forty-three  years  before  had  assisted  in 
the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  thought 
upon  this  occasion  a  sure  man,  spoke  first  of  all,  ex- 
cusing his  presumption  in  being  the  first  that  broke 
the  silence.  He  desired,  they  would  all  consider 
what  they  were  about :  it  was  a  matter  of  blood,  and 
they  would  feel  the  weight  of  that  as  long  as  they 
lived :  he  had  in  his  youth  been  drawn  in  to  shed 
blood,  for  which  he  had  the  king's  pardon,  but  it 
cost  him  more  to  obtain  God's  pardon :  it  had  given 
him  many  sorrowful  hours  both  day  and  night :  and 
as  he  spoke  this,  the  tears  ran  over  his  face;  This 
struck  a  damp  on  them  all.  But  the  earl  of  Tra- 
quair took  up  the  argument ;  and  said,  they  had  it 
not  before  them,  whether  the  law  was  a  hard  law  or 
not,  nor  had  they  the  nature  of  the  paper  before 
them,  which  was  judged  by  the  court  to  be  leasing- 
making;  they  were  only  to  consider,  whether  the 
prisoner  had  discovered  the  contriver  of  the  paper 
or  not.  Upon  this  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  took  up 
the  argument  against  him,  and  urged^  that  severe 
laws  never  executed  were  looked  on  as  made  only  to 
terrify  people ;  that  though  after  the  court's  having 
judged  the  paper  to  be  seditious,  it  would  be  capital 
to  conceal  the  author,  yet  before  such  judgment  the 
thing  could  not  be  thought  so  evident  that  he  was 
bound  to  reveal  it.    Upon  these  heads  those  lords 
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argued  the  matter  many  hours:  but  when  it  went  He 
to  the  vote,  seven  acquitted,  but  eight  cast  him :  so  **" 
sentence  was  given.  Upon  this  many  meetings  were 
held :  and  it  was  resolved  either  to  force  the  prison 
to  set  him  at  liberty,  or,  if  that  failed,  to  revenge  his 
death  both  on  the  court  and  on  the  eight  jurors ; 
some  undertaking  to  kill  them,  and  others  to  bum 
their  houses.  When  the  earl  of  Traquair  under- 
stood this,  he  went  to  court,  and  told  the  king  that 
the  lord  Balmerinoch's  life  was  in  his  hands,  but  the 
execution  was  in  no  sort  adviseable :  so  he  procuredsut  pw. 
his  pardon,  for  which  the  party  was  often  reproached 
with  his  ingratitude :  but  he  thought  he  had  been 
much  wronged  in  the  prosecution,  and  so  little  re- 
garded in  the  pardon,  that  he  never  looked  on  him- 
self as  under  any  obligation  on  that  account.  My 
father  knew  the  whole  steps  of  this  matter,  having 
been  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  most  particular  friend : 
he  often  told  me,  that  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs 
in  Scotland  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  that 
prosecution ;  and  he  carefully  preserved  the  petition 
itself^  and  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial;  of  which26 
I  never  saw  any  copy  besides  those  which  I  have. 
And  that  raised  in  me  a  desire  of  seeing  the  whole 
record,  which  was  copied  for  me,  and  is  now  in  my 
hands.  It  is  a  little  volume,  and  contains,  according 
to  the  Scotch  method,  the  whole  abstract  of  all  the 
pleadings,  and  all  the  evidence  that  was  given ;  and 
is  indeed  a  very  noble  piece,  full  of  curious  matter  "• 

When  the  design  of  recovering  the  tithes  wentAiiturnr 
on,  though  but  slowly,  another  design  made  a  greater 
progress.    The  bishops  of  Scotland  fell  on  the  fram- 
ing of  a  liturgy  and  a  body  of  canons  for  the  worship 

^  Puppy.   S. 
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and  government  of  that  church.  These  were  never 
examined  in  any  public  assembly  of  the  clergy :  all 
was  managed  by  three  or  four  aspiring  bishops, 
Maxwell,  Sidserfe,  Whitford,  and  Banautine,  the 
bbhops  of  Ross,  Gralloway,  Dunblane,  and  Aberdeen. 
Maxwell  did  also  accuse  the  earl  of  Traquair,  as 
cold  in  the  king's  service,  and  as  managing  the  trea^ 
sury  deceitfully ;  and  he  was  aspiring  to  that  office. 
Spotswood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  then  lord 
chancellor,  was  a  prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no 
great  decency  in  his  course  of  life.  [For  he  was  a 
frequent  player  at  cards,  and  used  to  eat  often  in 
taverns :  besides  that  all  his  livings  were  scanda^ 
lously  exposed  to  sale  by  his  servants.]  The  earl  of 
Traquair,  seeing  himself  so  pushed  at,  was  more  ear- 
nest than  the  bishops  themselves  in  promoting  the 
new  model  of  worship  and  discipline ;  and  by  that 
he  recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost  with  the  king, 
and  with  archbishop  Laud :  he  also  assisted  the  bi- 
shops in  obtaining  commissions,  subaltern  to  the 
high  commission  court,  in  their  several  dioceses, 
which  were  thought  little  different  from  the  courts 
of  inquisition.  Sidserfe  set  this  up  in  €ralloway: 
and  a  complaint  being  made  in  council  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  gave  the  earl  of  Argile  the  lie  in  fuU 
council.  He  was  after  all  a  very  learned  and  good 
man,  but  strangely  heated  in  those  matters.  And 
they  all  were  so  lifted  up  with  the  king's  zeal,  and 
so  encouraged  by  archbishop  Laud,  that  they  lost  all 
temper;  of  which  I  knew  Sidserfe  made  great  ac- 
knowledgments in  his  old  age. 
The  feeble-  But  the  uuaccountable  part  of  the  king's  proceed- 
govern-  ^gs  was,  that  all  this  while,  when  he  was  endea- 
"*"••       vouring  to  recover  so  great  a  part  of  the  property  of 
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Scotland  as  the  church  lands  and  tithes  were  from 
men  that  were  not  like  to  part  with  them  willingly, 
and  was  going  to  change  the  whole  constitution  of 
that  church  and  kingdom,  he  raised  no  force  to 
maintain  what  he  was  about  to  do,  but  trusted  the 
whole  management  to  the  civil  execution.  By  this 
all  people  saw  the  weakness  of  the  government,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  complained  of  its  rigour. 
All  that  came  down  from  court  complained  of  the 
king's  inexorable  stifiness,  and  of  the  progress  popery 
was  making,  of  the  queen's  power  with  the  king,  of  27 
the  favour  shewed  the  pope's  nuncios,  and  of  the 
many  proselytes  who  were  daily  falling  off  to  the 
-church  of  Rome.  The  earl  of  Traquair  infused  this 
more  effectually,  though  more  covertly,  than  any 
other  man  could  do :  and  when  the  country  formed 
the  first  opposition  they  made  to  the  king's  pro* 
damations,  and  protested  against  them,  he  drew  the 
first  protestation,  as  Primrose  assured  me;  though 
he  designed  no  more  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  credit 
the  bishops  had,  and  to  the  fury  of  their  proceed- 
ings: but  the  matter  went  much  farther  than  he 
seemed  to  intend :  for  he  himself  was  fatally  caught 
in  the  snare  laid  for  others.  A  troop  of  horse  and 
a  regiment  of  foot  had  prevented  all  that  followed, 
or  rather  had  by  all  appearance  established  an  arbi- 
trary  government  in  that  kingdom :  but,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  a  great  man,  those  who  conducted 
matters  at  that  time  had  as  little  of  the  prudence  of 
the  serpent,  as  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove :  and, 
as  my  father  often  told  me,  he  and  many  others,  who 
adhered  in  the  sequel  firmly  to  the  king's  interest, 
were  then  much  troubled  at  the  whole  conduct  of 
affairs,  as  being  neither  wise,  legale  nor  just.    I  will 
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go  no  ferther  in  opening  the  beginnings  of  the  trou- 
bles of  Scotland:   of  these  a  full  account  will  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton. 
[Of  which  I  shall  take  the  boldness  to  set  down  the 
character  which  sir  Robert  Moray  (who  had  a  great 
share  of  the  affairs  at  that  time,  and  knew  the  whole 
secret  of  them)  gave,  after  he  had  read  it  in  manu- 
script, that  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  truer  his- 
'  tory  writ  since  the  apostles'  days.]    The  violence 
with  which  that  kingdom  did  almost  unanimously 
engage  against  the  administration  may  easily  con- 
vince one,  that  the  provocation  must  have  been  very 
great,  to  draw  on  such  an  entire  and  vehement  con- 
currence against  it. 
savuie's         AftcT  the  first  pacification,  upon  the  new  disputes 
p^iSSU    til"^*  arose,  when  the  earl  of  Lowdun  and  Dunferm- 
on^thc      jjjjg  ^Qxe  sent  up  with  the  petition  from  the  cove- 
nanters, the  lord  SaviUe  came  to  them,  and  informed 
them  of  many  particulars,  by  which  they  saw  the 
king  was  highly  irritated  against  them:   he  took 
great  pains  to  persuade  them  to  come  with  their 
army  into  England.    They  very  unwillingly  heark- 
ened to  that  proposition,  and  looked  on  it  as  a  de- 
sign from  the  court  to  ensnare  them,  making  the 
Scots  invade  England,  by  which  this  nation  might 
have  been  provoked  to  assist  the  king  to  conquer 
Scotland.    It  is  true,  he  hated  the  earl  of  Strafford 
so  much,  that  they  saw  no  cause  to  suspect  him  ^ : 
so  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  about  it.  The 

*  There  had  been  great  con-  till  he  was  created  a  viscount ; 

tests  between  SaviUe  and  Went-  upon    which    SaviUe    changed 

worth  about  elections  in  York-  sides,  and  was  as  warm  against 

shire ;  and  upon  SaviUe*s  being  the  court    as    the   other  had 

made  a  lord,  Wentworth  ran  been.    D. 
yery  violently  against  the  court. 
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Lord  Saville  assured  them,  he  spake  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  England; 
and  he  shewed  them  an  engagement  under  their 
hands  to  join  with  them,  if  they  would  come  into 
England,  and  refuse  any  treaty  but  what  should  be 
confirmed  by  a  parliament  of  England.  They  de« 
sired  leave  to  send  this  paper  into  Scotland;  to 
which,  after  much  seeming  difficulty,  he  consented :  28 
so  a  cane  was  hollowed,  and  this  was  put  within  it ; 
and  one  Frost,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee of  both  kingdoms,  was  sent  down  with  it  as 
a  poor  traveller.  It  was  to  be  communicated  only 
to  three  persons,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Argile,  and 
to  Waristoun,  the  three  chief  confidents  of  the  co« 
venanters.  The  earl  of  Rothes  was  a  man  of  plea- The  cbanu»- 
sure,  but  of  a  most  obliging  temper :  his  afiairs  were  chief  of  the 
low :  Spotswood  had  once  made  the  bargain  between  ^tLn. 
the  king  and  him  before  the  troubles,  but  the  earl 
of  Traquair  broke  it,  seeing  he  was  to  be  raised 
above  himself.  The  earl  of  Rothes  had  all  the  arts 
of  making  himself  popular ;  only  there  was  too  much 
levity  in  his  temper,  and  too  much  liberty  in  his 
course  of  life.  The  earl  of  Argile  was  a  more  so- 
lemn sort  of  a  man,  grave  and  sober,  free  of  all 
scandalous  vices ',  of  an  invincible  calmness  of  tem- 
per, and  a  pretender  to  high  degrees  of  piety :  [but 
he  was  a  deep  dissembler,  and  great  oppressor  in  all 
his  private  dealings,  and  he  was  noted  for  a  defect 
in  his  courage  on  all  occasions  where  danger  met 
him.  This  had  one  of  its  usual  efi*ects  on  him,  for 
he  was  cruel  in  cold  blood:]  he  was  much  set  on 
raising  his  own  fiunily  to  be  a  sort  of  king  in  the 
highlands. 

^  As  a  roan  is  free  of  a  corporation^  he  means.   S. 
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Waristoun  was  my  own  unde :  [but  I  will  not  be 
more  tender  in  giving  his  character^  for  all  that 
nearness  in  blood :]  he  was  a  man  of  great  applica- 
tion, could  seldom  sleep  above  three  hours  in  the 
twenty-four :  he  had  studied  the  law  carefully,  and 
had  a  great  quickness  of  thought,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary memory.  He  went  into  very  high  notions  of 
lengthened  devotions,  in  which  he  continued  many 
hours  a  day.  He  would  often  pray  in  his  family 
two  hours  at  a  time,  and  had  an  unexhausted  co- 
piousness that  way.  [He  was  a  deep  enthusiast,  forj 
what  thought  soever  struck  his  fancy  during  those 
effusions,  he  looked  on  it  as  an  answer  of  prayer, 
and  was  wholly  determined  by  it.  He  looked  on 
the  covenant  as  the  setting  Christ  on  his  throne, 
and  so  was  out  of  measure  zealous  in  it ;  [and  he 
had  an  unrelenting  severity  of  temper  against  all 
that  opposed  it.]  He  had  no  regard  to  the  raising 
himself  or  his  family,  though  he  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren :  but  presbytery  was  to  him  more  than  all  the 
world.  He  had  a  readiness  and  vehemence  of  speak- 
ing, that  made  him  very  considerable  in  puUic  as- 
semblies; [but  he  had  no  dear  nor  settled  judg- 
ment, yet  that  was  supplied  by  a  fiiiitful  invention'] ; 
so  thfitt  he  was  at  all  times  furnished  with  expedi- 
ents. [And  though  he  was  a  very  honest  man  in 
his  private  dealings,  yet  he  could  make  stretches, 
when  the  cause  seemed  to  require  it.]  To  these 
three  only  this  paper  was  to  be  shewed  upon  an 
oath  of  secrecy  y:  and  it  was  to  be  deposited  in 
Waristoun's  hands.    They  were  only  allowed  to 

*  In  the  printed  copy  was  *  See  my  note  in  my  printed 
substituted :  And  he  had  a  fruit-  copy  of  Oldmixon's  history  of 
ful  inventum^  the  Stuarts,  page  145.    O. 
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publish  to  the  nation,  that  they  were  sure  of  a  very 
great  and  unexpected  assistance,  which,  though  it 
was  to  be  kept  secret,  would  appear  in  due  time. 
This  they  published :  and  it  was  looked  on  as  an  ar- 
tifice to  draw  in  the  nation :  but  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  a  cheat  indeed,  but  a  cheat  of  lord  Sa- 
ville's,  who  had  forged  all  these  subscriptions. 

The  Scots  marched  with  a  very  sorry  equipage :  Th«  Scot» 
every  soldier  carried  a  week's  provision  of  oatmeal;  England, 
and  they  had  a  drove  of  cattle  with  them  for  their 
food.  They  had  also  an  invention  of  guns  of  white  29 
iron,  tinned  and  done  about  with  leather,  and  corded 
so  that  they  could  serve  for  two  or  three  discharges. 
These  were  light,  and  were  carried  on  horses :  and 
when  they  came  to  Newbum,  the  EngUsh  army  that 
defended  the  ford  was  suiprised  with  a  discharge  of 
artillery:  some  thought  it  magic;  and  all  wer^ 
put  in  such  disorder,  that  the  whole  army  did  run 
with  so  great  precipitation,  that  sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  had  a  command  in  it,  did  not  stick  to  own,  that 
till  he  passed  the  Tees  his  legs  trembled  under  him. 
This  struck  many  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  king's 
side,  as  much  as  it  exalted  the  Scots;  who  were 
next  day  possessed  of  Newcastle,  and  so  were  mas- 
ters,  not  only  of  Northumberland  and  the  bishopric 
of  Duresme,  but  of  the  coalries ;  by  which,  if  they 
had  not  been  in  a  good  understanding  Tidth  the  city 
of  London,  they  could  have  distressed  them  ex-^ 
tremely :  but  all  the  use  the  city  made  of  this  was, 
to  raise  a  great  outcry,  and  to  complain  of  the  war, 
smce  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  starve 
them.  Upon  that,  petitions  were  sent  from  the  city  oreat  dis- 
and  from  some  counties  to  the  king,  praying  a  treaty  E^u^d/'^ 
with  the  Scots.     The  lord  Wharton  and  the  lord 

VOL.  I.  E  •. 
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Howard  of  Escrick  undertook  to  deliver  some  of 
these ;  which  they  did,  and  were  clapt  up  upon  it '. 
A  council  of  war  was  held ;  and  it  was  resolved  on, 
as  the  lord  Wharton  told  me,  to  shoot  them  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  as  movers  of  sedition.  This  was 
chiefly  pressed  by  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Duke  Ha- 
milton spoke  nothing  till  the  council  rose ;  and  then 
he  asked  Strafford,  if  he  was  sure  of  the  army,  who 
seemed  surprised  at  the  question:  but  he  upon  in. 
quiry  understood  that  very  probably  a  general  mu- 
tiny, if  not  a  total  revolt,  would  have  followed,  if 
any  such  execution  had  been  attempted.  This  suc- 
cess of  the  Scots  ruined  the  king^s  affairs.  And  by 
it  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
may  appear  very  evident :  for  nothing  but  a  supe^ 
rior  army,  able  to  beat  the  Scots,  can  hinder  their 
doing  this  at  any  time :  and  the  seizing  the  coalries 
must  immediately  bring  the  dty  of  London  into 
great  distress.  Two  armies  were  now  in  the  north 
as  a  load  on  the  king,  besides  all  the  other  griev- 
ances. The  lord  Saville's  forgery  came  to  be  disco- 
vered. The  king  knew  it ;  and  yet  he  was  brought 
afterwards  to  trust  him,  and  to  advance  him  to  be 
earl  of  Sussex.  The  king  pressed  my  unde  to  de« 
liver  him  the  letter  ^  who  excused  himself  upon  his 
oath ;  and  not  knowing  what  use  might  be  made  of 
it,  he  cut  out  every  subscription,  and  sent  it  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  forged.  The  imitation  was 
so  exact,  that  every  man,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  hand 
simply  by  itself,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not 
have  denied  it. 
30     The  king  was  now  in  great  straits :  he  had  laid 

*  Dignity  of  expression.    S. 

^  See  my  note  as  aforesaid  with  r^;anl  to  this  letter.   O. 
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up  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  before  the  trou-  The  ui 
bks  in  Scotland  began;  and  yet  had  raised  no  guards  king's  af- 
ikOT  force  in  England,  but  trusted  a  very  illegal  ad-  ""' 
ministration  to  a  legal  execution.  His  treasure  was 
now  exhausted ;  his  subjects  were  highly  irritated ; 
the  ministry  were  all  frighted,  being  exposed  to  the 
anger  and  justice  of  the  parliament :  so  that  he  had 
brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but  had  not  the 
dexterity  to  extricate  himself  out  of  it.  He  loved 
high  and  rough  methods,  but  had  neither  the  skill 
to  conduct  them,  nor  the  height  of  genius  to  manage 
them.  He  hated  all  that  offered  prudent  and  mo- 
derate counsels :  he  thought  it  flowed  from  a  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  and  a  care  to  preserve  themselves  by 
sacrificing  his  authority,  or  from  republican  prin- 
ciples :  and  even  when  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to 
follow  such  advices,  yet  he  hated  those  that  gave 
them  ^.  His  heart  was  wholly  turned  to  the  gaining 
the  two  armies.  In  order  to  that,  he  gained  the  earl 
of  Rothes  entirety,  who  hoped  by  the  king^s  media- 
tion to  have  married  the  countess  of  Devonshire,  a 
rich  and  magnificent  lady,  that  lived  long  in  the 
greatest  state  of  any  in  that  age :  he  also  gained  the 
earl  of  Montrose,  who  was  a  young  man  well  learned, 
who  had  travelled,  but  had  taken  upon  him  the  port 
of  a  hero  too  much,  [and  lived  as  in  a  romance; 
for  his  whole  manner  was  stately  to  affectation.] 
When  he  was  beyond  sea,  he  travelled  with  the  earl 
of  Denbigh ;  and  they  consulted  all  the  astrologers 
they  could  hear  of.  I  plainly  saw  the  earl  of  Den- 
bigh relied  on  what  had  been  told  him  to  his  dying 
day ;  and  the  rather  because  the  eari  of  Montrose 

^  Not  one  good  quality  named.    S. 
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was  promised  a  glorious  fortune  for  some  time,  but 
all  was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclusion*  When  the 
earl  of  Montrose  returned  from  his  travels,  he  was 
not  considered  by  the  king  as  he  thought  he  de- 
served :  so  he  studied  to  render  himself  popular  in 
Scotland ;  and  [being  vain  and  forward,]  he  was  the 
first  [and  fiercest]  man  in  the  opposition  they  made 
during  the  first  war.  He  both  advised  and  drew 
the  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  for  which  the 
lord  Lowdun,  who  signed  it,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
tower  of  London.  But  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  as 
he  himself  told  me,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sign 
that  letter,  found  false  French  in  it ;  for  instead  of 
rayons  de  soleilt  he  had  writ  raye  de  soleil,  which 
in  French  signifies  a  sort  of  fish ;  and  so  the  matter 
went  no  farther  at  that  time ;  and  the  treaty  came 
on  so  soon  after,  that  it  was  never  again  taken  up. 
The  earl  of  Montrose  was  gained  by  the  king  at 
Berwick,  and  undertook  to  do  great  services.  He 
either  fancied,  or  at  least  he  made  the  king  fancy, 
that  he  could  turn  the  whole  kingdom :  yet  indeed 
he  could  do  nothing.  He  was  again  trying  to  make 
a  new  party :  and  he  kept  a  correspondence  with 
the  king  when  he  lay  at  Newcastle ;  and  was  pre- 
31  tending  he  had  a  great  interest  among  the  covenant- 
ers, whereas  at  that  time  he  had  none  at  alL  All 
these  little  plottings  came  to  be  either  known,  or  at 
least  suspected.  The  queen  was  a  woman  of  great 
vivacity  in  conversation,  and  loved  all  her  life  long 
to  be  in  intrigues  of  aU  sorts^  but  was  not  so  secret 
in  them  as  such  times  and  such  affairs  required. 
She  was  a  woman  of  no  manner  of  judgment :  she 

»*  Not  of  love,  I  hope.    S. 
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was  bad  at  contrivance,  but  much  worse  in  the  exe- 
cution :  but  by  the  liveliness  of  her  discourse  she 
made  always  a  great  impression  on  the  king :  and 
to  her  little  practices,  as  weU  as  to  the  king's  own 
tiemper,  the  sequel  of  aU  his  misfortunes  was  owing. 
I  know  it  was  a  maxim  infused  into  his  sons,  which 
I  have  often  heard  from  king  James,  that  he  was 
undone  by  his  concessions.  This  is  true  in  some 
respect :  for  his  passing  the  act  that  the  parliament 
should  sit  during  pleasure,  was  indeed  his  ruin,  to 
which  he  was  drawn  by  the  queen.  But  if  he  had 
not  made  great  concessions,  he  had  sunk  without 
being  able  to  make  a  struggle  for  it^;  and  could 
not  have  divided  the  nation,  or  engaged  so  many  to 
have  stood  by  him :  since  by  the  concessions  that 
he  made,  especially  that  of  the  triennial  parliament, 
the  honest  and  quiet  part  of  the  nation  was  satisfied, 
and  thought  their  religion  and ,  liberties  were  se- 
cured :  so  they  broke  off  from  ^  those  violenter  pro- 
positions that  occasioned  the  war. 

The  truth  was,  the  king  did  not  come  into  those 
concessions  seasonably,  nor  with  a  good  grace :  all 
appeared  to  be  extorted  from  him.  There  were  also 
grounds,  whether  true  or  plausible,  to  make  it  to  be 
believed,  that  he  intended  not  to  stand  to  them  any 
longer  than  he  lay  under  that  force  that  visibly  drew 
them  from  him  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations  <^. 

^  In  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  "  the  loss  of  the  whole  king- 
Northumberland  (printed  a-  '*  dom)  the  giving  way  to  the 
mong  the  Sydney  papers,  vol.  **  remove  of  divers  persons,  as 
ii.  p.  663.)  to  the  earl  of  Lei-  "  well  as  other  things,  that  will 
cester,  and  dated  Nov.  13th,  ''be  demanded  by  the  parlia- 
2640,  he  says,  '*  the  king  is  in  *'  ment.*'  O. 
"  such  a  strait,  that  I  do  not         ^  Dark  nonsense.    S. 

know  how  he  will  possibly         8  Sad  trash.    S. 

avoid   (without  endangering 
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The  proofs  that  appeared  of  some  particulars^  tliat 
made  this  seem  true,  made  other  things  that  were 
whispered  to  be  more  readily  believed:  for  in  qU 
critical  times  there  are  deceitful  people  of  both  sides» 
that  pretend  to  merit  by  making  discoveries,  on 
condition  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  them  as  wit- 
nesses ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  pestiferous  ways  of 
calumny  possible.  Almost  the  whole  court  had  been 
concerned  in  one  illegal  grant  or  another :  so  these 
courtiers,  to  get  their  fiiults  passed  over,  were  as  sq 
many  spies  upon  the  king  and  queen :  they  told  all 
they  heard,  and  perhaps  not  without  large  addition^ 
to  the  leading  men  of  the  house  of  commons.  This 
inflamed  the  jealousy,  and  pushed  them  on  to  the 
making  still  new  demands.  One  eminent  passage 
was  told  me  by  the  lord  HoUis : 
AjiMcount     The  earl  of  Strafford  had  married  his  sister:  so, 

of  the  earl  ,  ^^  ' 

of  stref-  though  m  that  parliament  he  was  one  of  the  hottest 
given  up  by  men  of  xthc  party,  yet  when  that  matter  was  before 
"**  ^*°  82  ^^^^  ^^  always  withdrew.  When  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  passed,  the  king  sent  for  him  to  know 
what  he  could  do  to  save  the  earl  of  Strafford* 
HoUis  answered,  that  if  the  king  pleased,  since  the 
execution  of  the  law  was  in  him,  he  might  legally 
grant  him  a  reprieve,  which  must  be  good  in  law ; 
but  he  wpuld  not  advise  it.  That  which  he  pro- 
posed was,  that  lord  Strafford  should  send  him  a  pe- 
tition for  a  short  respite,  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  to 
prepare  for  death ;  upon  which  he  advised  the  kinir 
to  ^e  next  day  ^h  the  petition  in  his  hand^ 
and  lay  it  before  the  two  houses,  with  a  speech 
which  he  drew  for  the  king;  and  HoUis  said  to 
him,  he  would  try  his  interest  among  his  Mends  to 
get  them  to  consent  to  it.     He  prepared  a  great 
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iMirf  by  aasuring  them,  that  if  they  would  save 
]Md  Strafford,  he  would  become  wholly  theirs  in 
consequeiice  of  his  first  principles:  and  that  he 
might  do  them  much  more  service  by  being  pre* 
served,  than  he  could  do,  if  made  an  example  upon 
such  new  and  doubtful  points.  In  this  he  had 
WTOu^t  on  so  many,  that  he  believed,  if  the  king's 
party  had  struck  into  it,  he  might  have  saved  him. 
It  Was  carried  to  the  queen,  as  if  HoUis  had  en- 
gaged that  the  earl  of  Strafford  should  accuse  her, 
and  discover  all  he  knew:  so  the  queen  not  only 
diverted  the  king  from  going  to  the  parliament, 
changing  the  speech  into  a  message  all  writ  with 
the  king's  own  hand,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  lords 
by  the  prince  of  Wales:  (which  HoUis  had  said, 
would  have  perhaps  done  as  well,  the  king  being 
apt  to  spoil  things  by  an  unacceptable  manner:) 
but  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  ivorld,  the  queen 
prevailed  with  him  to  add  that  mean  postscript,  \f 
he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  tUl 
Saturday:  which  was  a  very  unhandsome  giviag 
up  of  the  whole  message.  When  it  was  communi- 
cated to  both  houses,  the  whole  court  party  was 
plainly  against  it:  and  so  he  fell  truly  by  the 
queen's  means. 

The  mentioning  this  makes  me  add  one  particidar 
concerning  archbishop  Laud:  when  his  impeach* 
ment  was  brought  to  the  lords  bar,  he  apprehend- 
ing how  it  would  end,  sent  over  Warner,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  with  the  keys  of  his  closet  and  cabinet, 
that  he  might  destroy,  or  put  out  of  the  way,  all  pa- 
pers that  might  either  hurt  himself  or  any  body 
else.  He  was  at  that  work  for  three  hours,  till 
upon  Laud's  being  committed  to  the  black  rod»  a 
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messenger  went  over  to  seal  up  his  doset^  who  came 
after  all  was  withdrawn.  Among  the  writings  he 
took  away,  it  is  believed  the  original  Magna  Charta» 
passed  by  king  John  in  the  mead  near  Stains,  was 
one.  This  was  found  among  Warner's  papers  by 
33 his  executor:  aiid  .that  descended  to  his  son  and 
executor,  colonel  Lee,  who  gave  it  to  me.  So  it  is 
now  in  my  hands ;  and  it  came  very  fairly  to  me  ^\ 
For  this  conveyance  of  it  we  have  nothing  but  con- 
jecture. 

I  do  not  intend  to  prosecute  the  history  of  the 
wars.  I  have  told  a  great  deal  relatmg  to  them  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.  Rush- 
worth's  collections  contain  many  excellent  mate- 
rials :  and  now  the  first  volume  of  4he  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon's history  gives  a  faithfiil  representation  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  troubles,  though  writ  in  favour 
of  the  court,  and  full  of  the  best  excuses  that  such 
ill  things  were  capable  of.  I  shall  therefore  only 
set  out  what  I  had  particular  reason  to  know,  and 
what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  books. 
The  new  The  kirk  was  now  settled  in  Scotland  with  a  new 
presbytery  Hiixture  of  ruliug  cldcrs ;  which,  though  they  were 
"*^^*^*°^' taken  from  the  Geneva  pattern  to  assist,  or  rather  to 
be  a  check  on  the  ministers  in  the  managmg  the 
parochial  discipline,  yet  these  never  came  to  their 
assemblies  till  the  year  1638,  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  them  first  go  and  carry  all  the 
elections  of  the  ministers  at  the  several  presbyteries, 

^'  There  was  reason  enough  tory  of   the  Reformation)    in 

for  the  bishop's  giving  an  ac-  searching  all   records,   private 

count  how  he  came  by  Uiis  most  and  pubUc,  gave  good  grounds 

valuable  piece  of  antiquity :  his  to  suspect  he  had  obtained  it 

having  been  tnisted  (especially  in  a  less  justifiable  manner.  D. 
after  his  publication  of  the  His- 
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and  next  come  themselves  and  sit  in  the  assemblies. 
The  nobility  and  chief  gentry  offered  themselves 
upon  that  occasion:  and  the  ministers,  since  they 
saw  they  were  like  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
orders,  were  glad  to  have  so  great  a  support.  But 
the  elders  that  now  came  to  assist  them  beginnii]^ 
to  take,  as  the  ministei^  thought,  too  much  on  them, 
they  grew  weary  of  such  imperious  masters :  so  they 
studied  to  work  up  the  inferior  people  to  much  zeal : 
and  as  they  wrought  any  up  to  some  measure  of 
heat  and  knowledge,  they  brought  them  also  into 
their  eldership ;  and  so  got  a  majority  of  hot  zealots 
who  depended  on  them.  One  out  of  these  was  de- 
puted to  attend  on  the  judicatories.  They  had  sy- 
nods of  all  the  clergy,  in  one  or  more  counties,  who 
met  twice  a  year :  and  a  general  assembly  met  once 
a  year:  and  at  parting  that  body  named  some, 
called  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  who  were  to  sit 
in  the^  intervals  to  prepare  matters  for  the  ne&t  as- 
sembly, and  to  look  into  all  the  concerns  of  the 
church,  to  give  warning  of  dangers,  and  to  inspect 
all  proceedings  of  the  state,  as  far  as  related  to  the 
matters  of  religion:  by  these  means  they  became 
terrible  to  all  their  enemies.  In  their  sermons,  and 
chiefly  in  their  prayers^  all  that  passed  in  the  state 
was  canvassed :  men  were  as  good  as  named,  and 
either  recommended  or  complained  of  to  €rod  as 
they  were  acceptable  or  odious  to  them.  This  grew 
up  in  time  to  an  insufferable  degree  of  boldness. 
The  way  that  was  given  to  it,  when  the  king  and 
the  bishops  were  their  common  themes,  made  that 
afterwards  the  humour  could  not  be  restrained :  and  84 
it  grew  so  petulant,  that  the  pulpit  was  a  scene  of 
news  and  passion.     For  some  years  this  was  ma- 
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naged  with  great  appearances  of  fervour  by  men  aS 
age  and  some  authority :  but  when  the  younger  and 
hiotter  zealots  took  it  up,  it  became  odious  to  almost 
All  sort  q(  people,  except  some  sour  enthusiasts,  who 
tfhougbt  all  their  impertinence  was  zeal,  and  an  ef- 
fect of  inspkation ;  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
eoncdt  of  extemporary  prayers  being  pra3dng  by  the 
Spirit. 
The  chief  Heudersou,  a  minister  of  Edenburgh,  was  by 
tbe^^art^.^  much  the  wisest  and  gravest  of  them  all :  but  as  all 
his  performances  that  I  have  seen  are  flat  and  heavy. 
So  he  found  it  was  an  easier  thing  to  raise  a  flame 
than  to  quench  it.  He  studied  to  keep  his  party  to 
him :  yet  he  found  he  could  not  moderate  the  heat 
iji  some  fiery  spirits :  so  when,  he  saw  he  could  fol- 
low them  no  more,  but  that  they  had  got  the  peo- 
ple out  of  his  hands,  he  sunk  both  in*  body  and 
mind,  and  died  soon  after  [the  papers  had  passed 
between  the  king  and  him  at  Newcastle.]  The 
person  next  to  him  was  Douglas,  believed  to  be  de* 
scended  firom  the  royal  family,  though  the  wrong 
way :  [for  he  was,  as  was  said,  the  bastard  of  a  bas- 
tard of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  by  a  child  that  she 
secretly  bare  to  Douglas,  who  was  half  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Murray,  the  regent,  and  had  the  keeping 
of  het  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin  intrusted  to  him ; 
firom  whence  he  heljped  to  make  her  escape  on  that 
consideration.]  There  appeared  an  air  of  greatness 
in  him,  that  made  all  that  saw  him  inclined  enough 
to  believe  he  was  of  no  ordinary  descent.  He  was 
a  reserved  man :  he  had  the  scriptures  by  heart,  to 
the  exactness  of  a  Jew ;  for  he  was  as  a  concord- 
ance :  he  was  too  calm  and  too  grave  for  the  fiirious 
men,  but  yet  he  was  much  depended  <m  for  his  pni* 
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dence.  I  knew  hint  in  his  old  age ;  and  saw  plainly 
lie  was  a  sbtve  to  his  popularity»  and  durst  not  own 
the  free  thoughts  he  had  of  some  things  fin*  &ar  of 
offendiog  the  people. 

I  win  not  run  out  in  giving  the  characters  of  the 
other  leadioig  preachers  among  them,  such  as  Dick* 
son^  Blair,  Rutherford,  Btdiy,  Cant,  and  the  two 
Gillispys.  They  were  men  all  of  a  sort:  they  af- 
fected great  sublimities  in  devotion:  they  poured 
themselves  out  in  their  prayers  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  often  with  many  tears.  They  had  but  an  ordi- 
nary proportion  of  learning  among  them;  some- 
thing of  Hebrew,  and  very  little  Greek :  books  of 
controversy  with  papists,  but  above  all  with  the  Ar« 
minians,  was  the  height  of  their  study.  A  way  of 
preaching  by  doctrine,  reason,  and  use,  was  that  they 
set  up  QU :  and  some  of  them  affected  a  strain  of 
stating  cases  of  conscience,  not  with  relation  to  mo^ 
ral  actions,  but  to  some  reflexions  on  their  condition 
and  temper '.  That  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  their 
conceit  of  praying  by  the  Spirit,  which  every  one 
could  not  attain  to,  or  keep  up  to  the  same  heat  in  at 
all  times.  The  learning  they  recommended  to  their  tmi  tto- 
young  divines  were  some  German  systems,  some  other  me- 
commentators  on  the  scripture,  books  of  controversy,  ^^' 
and  practical  books :  they  were  so  carefiil  to  oblige35 
them  to  make  their  round  in  these,  that  if  they  had 
no  men  of  great  learning  among  them,  yet  none 
were  very  ignorant:  as  if  they  had  thought  an 
equality  in  learning  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
parity  of  their  government.  None  could  be  suffered 
to  preach  as  expectants,  (as  they  called  them,)  but 

'  Great  nonsense.    Rutherford  was  half  fooU  half  road.    S. 
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after  a  trial  or  two  in  private  before  t^e  ministers 
alone:  then  two  or  three  sermons  were  to  be 
preached  in  public,  some  more  learnedly,  some  more 
practically :  then  a  head  in  divinity  was  to  be  com- 
mon placed  in  Latin,  and  the  person  was  to  main- 
tain theses  upon  it :  he  was  also  to  be  tried  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  in  scripture  chronology.  The 
questionary  trial  came  last,  every  minister  asking 
such  questions  as  he  pleased.  When  any  had  passed 
through  all  these  with  approbation,  which  was  done  in 
a  course  of  three  or  four  months,  he  was  allowed  to 
preach  when  invited..  And  if  he  was  presented  or 
called  to  a  church,  he  was  to  pass  through  a  new  set 
of  the  same  trials.  This  made  that  there  was  a  small 
circle  of  knowledge  in  which  they  were  generally 
well  instructed.  True  morality  was  little  studied 
or  esteemed  by  them.  [They  were  proud  and  pas- 
sionate, insolent  and  covetous.]  They  took  much 
pains  among  their  people  to  maintain  their  autho- 
rity :  they  affected  all  the  ways  of  familiarity  that 
were  like  to  gain  on  them :  [even  in  sacred  matters 
they  got  into  a  set  of  very  indecent  phrases.] 
Their  jpneat  They  forccd  all  people  to  sign  the  covenant :  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  among 
whom  there  were  two  bishops,  came  to  them,  and 
renounced  their  former  principles,  and  desired  to  be 
received  into  their  body.  At  first  they  received  all 
that  offered  themselves:  but  afterwards  they  re- 
pented of  this :  and  the  violent  men  among  them 
were  ever  pressing  the  purging  the  kirk,  as  they 
called  it,  that  is,  the  ejecting,  all  the  episcopal  clergy. 
Then  they  took  up  the  term  of  frudignantSj  by  which 
all  who  differed  from  them  were  distinguished :  but 
the  strictness  of  piety  and  good  life,  which  had 
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gained  them  so  much  reputation  before  the  war» 
began  to  wear  off;  and  instead  of  that,  a  fierceness 
of  temper,  and  a  copiousness  of  many  long  sermons, 
and  much  longer  prayers,  came  to  be  the  distinction 
of  the  party.  This  they  carried  even  to  the  saying 
grace  before  and  after  meat  sometimes  to  the  length 
of  a  whole  hour.  But  as  every  new  war  broke  out, 
there  was  a  visible  abatement  of  even  the  outward 
shews  of  piety.  Thus  the  war  corrupted  both  sides. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  England,  the  Scots  had 
a  great  mind  to  go  into  it.  The  decayed  nobility, 
the  military  men,  and  the  ministers^  were  violently 
set  on  it.  They  saw  what  good  quarters  they  had 
in  the  north  of  England.  And  they  hoped  the  um- 
pirage of  the  war  would  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
division  appearing  so  near  an  equality  in  England, 
they  reckoned  they  would  turn  the  scales,  and  so  be  36 
courted  of  both  sides:  and  they  did  not  doubt  to 
draw  great  advantages  from  it,  both  for  the  nation 
in  general,  and  themselves  in  particular.  Duke 
Hamilton  was  trusted  by  the  king  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and  had 
powers  to  offer,  but  so  secretly,  that  if  discovered  it 
could  not  be  proved,  for  fear  of  disgusting  the  Eng- 
lish, that  if  they  would  engage  in  the  king's  side  he  conditiona 
would  consent  to  the  uniting  Northumberland,  Cum-  the  Scots. 
berland,  and  Westmerland,  to  Scotland;  and  that 
Newcastle  should  be  the  seat  of  the  government; 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  hold  his  court  al- 
ways among  them ;  that  every  third  year  the  king 
should  go  among  them;  and  every  office  in  the 
kin^s  household  should  in  the  third  turn  be  given  to 
a  Scotchman.  This  I  found  not  among  duke  Ha- 
milton's papers :  but  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  assured 
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me  of  it,  and  that  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  had  all 
the  eagagemeats  firom  the  king  that  he  could  give. 
Duke  Hamilton  quickly  saw,  it  was  a  vain  imagina^ 
tkm  to  hope  that  kingdom  could  be  brought  to 
espouse  the  king's  quarrel  The  inclination  ran 
strong  the  other  way :  all  he  hoped  to  succeed  in 
was  to  keep  them  neuter  for  some  time:  and  this 
he  saw  could  not  hold  long :  so  after  he  had  kept 
off  their  engaging  with  England  all  the  year  164S, 
he  and  his  fiiends  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  struggle 
any  longer.  The  course  they  aU  resolved  on  was, 
that  the  nobiUty  should  fall  in  heartily  with  the  in- 
clinations of  the  nation  to  join  with  England,  that  so 
they  might  procure  to  themselves  and  their  Mends 
the  chief  commands  in  the  army :  and  then,  when 
they  were  in  England,  and  that  their  army  was  as  a 
distinct  body  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, it  might  be  much  easier  to  gain  them  to  the 
king's  service  than  it  was  at  that  time  to  work  on 
the  whole  nation. 
MontroM't  This  was  not  a  very  sincere  way  of  proceeding : 
iDgt.  but  it  was  intended  for  the  king's  service,  and  would 
probably  have  had  the  effect  designed  by  it,  if  some 
accidents  had  not  happened  that  changed  the  &ioe 
of  affairs,  which  are  not  rightly  understood:  and 
therefore  I  will  open  them  clearly.  The  earl  of 
Montrose  and  a  party  of  high  royalists  were  for 
entering  into  an  open  breach  with  the  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  I64i3,  but  offered  no  pro- 
bable methods  of  maintaining  it;  nor  could  they 
reckon  themselves  assured  of  any  considerable  party. 
They  were  full  of  undertakings:  but  when  they 
were  pressed  to  shew  what  concurrence  might  be 
depended  on,  nothing  was  offered  but  from  the 
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Highlanders :  and  on  this  wise  men  could  not  rely: 
so  duke  Hamilton  would  not  expose  the  king's  af- 
fairs by  sudi  a  desperate  way  of  proceeding.  Upon 
this  thejr  went  to  Oxford,  and  filled  all  people  there  37 
with  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  Hamiltons ; 
and  they  pretended  they  could  have  secured  Scot* 
land,  if  their  propositions  had  been  entertained. 
This  was  but  too  suitable  to  the  king's.own  inclina- 
tions, and  to  the  humour  that  was  then  prevailing 
at  Oxford.  So  when  the  two  Hamiltons  came  up, 
they  were  not  admitted  to  speak  to  the  king :  and 
it  was  believed,  if  the  younger  brother  had  not  made 
his  escape,  that  both  would  have  suffered ;  for  when 
the  queen  heard  of  his  escape,  she  with  great  com- 
motion said,  Abercom  has  missed  a  dukedom.;  for 
that  earl  was  a  papist,  and  next  to  the  two  bro- 
thers K  They  could  have  demonstrated,  if  heard, 
that  they  were  sure  of  above  two  parts  in  three  of 
the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  did  not  doubt  to  have 
engaged  the  army  in  the  king's  cause.  But  the  idl- 
ing in  this  was  not  all.  The  earl,  then  made  mar- 
qius  of  Montrose,  had  powers  given  him  such  as  he 
desired,  and  was  sent  down  with  them :  but  he  could 
do  nothing  till  the  end  of  the  year.  A  great  body 
of  the  Macdonaldsy  commanded  by  one  coL  Killoch, 


^  Before  the  civU  war  the 
queen  had  a  very  particular 
aversion  to  duke  Hamilton, 
whidi  he  perceiving,  prevaUed 
with  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  at- 
tended upon  her  in  her  bed- 
chamber, to  let  him  into  the 
queen's  private  apartment  at 
Somerset  House,  (the  usual 
place  for  her  retirement,)  where 
be  surprised  the  queen  in  great 


familiarities  with  Harry  Jer- 
myn;  after  which  she  never 
durst  refuse  the  duke  any  thing 
he  desired  of  her.  This,  sir 
Francis  Compton  told  me,  he 
had  from  his  mother,  the  coun- 
tess of  Northampton,  who  was 
very  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Seymour,  that  was  after- 
wards drowned  in  shooting 
London  Bridge.    D. 
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came  over  from  Ireland  to  recover  Kentire,  the  best 
country  of  all  the  Highlands,  out  of  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  Argile  fiunily,  who  had  possessed 
their  country  about  fifty  years.  The  head  of  these 
was  the  earl  of  Antrim,  who  had  married  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  widow :  and  being  a  papist,  and  hav- 
ing a  great  command  in  Ulster,  was  much  relied  on 
by  the  queen.  He  was  the  main  person  in  the  first 
rebellion,  and  was  the  most  engaged  in  bloodshed 
of  any  in  the  north :  yet  he  continued  to  correspond 
with  the  queen  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king's 
affairs.  When  the  marquis  of  Montrose  heard  they 
were  in  Argileshire,  he  went  to  them,  and  told 
them,  if  they  would  let  him  lead  them,  he  would 
carry  them  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
cure them  better  quarters  and  good  pay :  so  he  led 
them  into  Perthshire.  The  Scots  had  at  that  time 
an  army  in  England,  and  another  in  Ireland :  yet 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  home  any 
part  of  either;  but  despising  the  Irish,  and  the 
Highlanders,  they  raised  a  tumultuary  army,  and 
put  it  under  the  command  of  some  lords  noted  for 
want  of  courage,  and  of  others  who  wished  well  to 
the  other  side.  The  marquis  of  Montrose's  men 
were  desperate,  and  met  with  little  resistance :  so 
that  small  body  of  the  covenanters  army  was  routed. 
And  here  the .  marquis  of  Montrose  got  horses  and 
ammunition,  having  but  three  horses  before,  and 
powder  only  for  one  charge.  Then  he  became  con- 
siderable: and  he  marched  through  the  northern 
parts  by  Aberdeen.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  was  in 
the  king's  interests ;  but  would  not  join  with  him, 
38  though  his  sons  did.  Astrology  ruined  him :  he  be- 
lieved the  stars,  and  they  deceived  him:  he  said 
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often,  that  neither  the  king,  nor  the  Hamiltons,  nor 
Montrose  would  prosper :  he  believed  he  should  out- 
live them  all,  and  escape  at  last ;  as  it  happened  in 
conclusion,  as  to  outliving  the  others.  He  was  na- 
turally a  gallant  man :  but  the  stars  had  so  subdued 
him,  that  he  made  a  poor  figure  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  wars. 

The  marquis  of  Montrose's  success  was  very  mis-  Good  ad. 
chievous,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs :  to  the  king. 
on  which  I  should  not  have  depended  entirely,  if  I 
had  had  this  only  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who 
W9S  indeed  my  first  author :  but  it  was  fully  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  lord  HoUis,  who  had  gone  in 
with  great  heat  into  the  beginnings  of  the  war :  but 
he  soon  saw  the  ill  consequences  it  already  had,  and 
the  worse  that  were  like  to  grow  with  the  progress 
of  it :  he  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  forty- 
three,  when  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  with  the  propo- 
sitions, taken  great  pains  on  all  about  the  king  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  their  yielding  in 
time  ;  since  the  longer  they  stood  out,  the  conditions 
would  be  harder:  and  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
parliament,  in  the  end  of  the  year  forty-four,  with 
other  propositions,  he  and  Whitlock  entered  into 
secret  conferences  with  the  king,  of  which  some  ac- 
count is  given  by  Whitlock  in  his  memoirs.  They, 
wil^  other  commissioners  that  were  sent  to  Oxford, 
possessed  the  king,  and  all  that  were  in  great  credit 
with  him,  with  this,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
the  king  should  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  treaty : 
a  new  party  of  hot  men  was  springing  up,  that  were 
plainly  for  changing* the  government:  they  were 
growing  much  in  the  army,  but  were  yet  far  from 
carrying  any  thing  in  the  house :  they  had  gained 
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'  much  strength  this  summer :  and  they  might  make 
a  great  progress  by  the  accidents  that  another  year 
might  produce:  they  confessed  there  were  many 
things  hard  to  be  digested,  that  must  be  done  in 
order  to  a  peace :  they  asked  things  that  were  un- 
reasonable :  but  they  were  forced  to  consent  to  those 
demands :  otherwise  they  would  have  lost  their  cre- 
dit with  the  city  and  the  people,  who  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  a  very  entire  security,  and  a  full 
satisfaction:  but  the  extrenuty  to  which  matters 
might  be  carried  otherwise  made  it  necessary  to 
come  to  a  peace  on  any  terms  whatsoever ;  since  no 
terms  could  be  so  bad  as  the  continuance  of  the 
war :  the  king  must  trust  them,  though  they  were 
not  at  that  time  disposed  to  trust  him  so  much  as 
it  were  to  be  wished :  they  said  farther,  that  if  a 
peace  should  follow,^  it  would  be  a  much  easier  thing 
to  get  any  hard  laws  now  moved  for  to  be  repealed, 
S9  than  it  was  now  to  hinder  their  being  insisted  on. 
With  these  things  HoUis  told  me  that  the  king  and 
many  of  his  counsellors,  who  saw  how  his  affairs  de- 
clined, and  with  what  difficulty  they  could  hope  to 
continue  the  war  another  year,  were  satisfied.  The 
king  more  particularly  began  to  feel  the  insolence  of 
the  military  men,  and  of  those  who  were  daily  re- 
proaching him  with  their  services;  so  that  they 
were  become  as  uneasy  to  him  as  those  of  West* 
minster  had  been  formerly.  But  some  came  in  the 
interval  from  lord  Montrose  with  such  an  account 
of  what  he  had  done,  of  the  strength  he  had,  and  of 
his  hopes  next  summer,  that  the  king  was  by  that 
prevailed  on  to  beUeve  his  affairs  would  mend,  and 
that  he  might  afterwards  treat  on  better  terms. 
Bat  Dot     This  unhappily  wrought  so  far,  that  the  limitations 
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he  put  on  those  he  sent  to  treat  at  Uxbridge  made 
the  whole  design  miscarry.  That  raised  the  spirits 
of  those  that  were  ah*eady  but  too  much  exaspe- 
rated. The  marquis  of  Montrose  made  a  great  pro- 
gress the  next  year :  but  he  laid  no  lasting  founda- 
tion, for  he  did  not  make  himself  master  of  the 
strong  places  or  passes  of  the  kingdom.  After  his 
last  and  greatest  victory  at  Kilsyth,  he  was  lifted  up 
out  of  measure.  The  Macdonalds  were  every  where 
fierce  masters  and  ravenous  plunderers:  and  the 
other  Highlanders,  who  did  not  such  military  ex* 
ecutions,  yet  were  good  at  robbing :  and  when  they 
had  got  as  much  as  they  could  carry  home  on  their 
backs,  they  deserted.  The  Macdonalds  also  left  him 
to  go  and  execute  their  revenge  on  the  Argiles 
country.  The  marquis  of  Montrose  thought  he  was 
now  master,  but  had  no  scheme  how  to  fix  his  con- 
quests :  he  wasted  the  estates  of  his  enemies,  chiefly 
the  Hamiltons  ^ ;  and  went  towards  the  borders  of 
England,  though  he  had  but  a  small  force  left  about 
him :  but  he  thought  his  name  carried  terror  with 
it.  So  he  writ  to  the  king,  that  he  had  gone  over 
the  land  firom  Dan  to  Beersheba:  he  prayed  the 
king  to  come  down  in  these  words.  Come  thou,  and 
take  the  city,  lest  I  take  it,  and  it  be  called  by  my 
name.  This  letter  was  writ,  but  never  sent ;  for  he 
was  routed,  and  his  papers  taken,  before  he  had  de- 
spatched the  courier.  [In  his  defeat,  he  took  too 
much  care  of  himself;  for  he  was  never  willing  to 
expose  himself  too  much.]  When  his  papers  were 
taken,  many  letters  of  the  king,  and  of  others  at 

j  Which  might  have  been  an     of  the  marquis  of  Montrose's 
induoement  for  the  bishop  to     transactions.    D. 
give  80  malicious  an  account 
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Oxford,  were  found,  as  the  earl  of  Crawford,  one 
appointed  to  read  them,  told  me ;  which  increased 
the  disgusts :  but  these  were  not  published.  Upon 
this  occasion  [the  marquis  of  Argile  and  the  preach- 
ers shewed  a  very  bloody  temper ;]  many  prisoners 
that  had  quarters  given  them  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood :  and  as  thej  sent  them  to  some  towns  that 
had  been  ill  used  bj  lord  Montrose's  army,  the  peo- 
ple in.  revenge  fell  on  them,  and  knocked  them  on 
the  head.  Several  persons  of  quality  were  con- 
40  demned  for  being  with  them :  and  thej  were  pro- 
ceeded against  both  with  severity  and  with  indigni- 
ties. The  preachers  thundered  in  their  pulpits 
against  all  that  did  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
fully ;  and  cried  out  against  all  that  were  for  mode- 
rate proceedings,  as  guilty  of  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed.  Thine  eye  shaU  not  pity,  and  thou 
shalt  not  spare,  were  often  inculcated  after  every 
execution :  they  triumphed  with  so  little  decency, 
that  it  gave  all  people  very  ill  impressions  of  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  effect  of  Lord  Mon- 
trose's expedition.  It  lost  the  opportunity  at  Ux- 
bridge :  it  alienated  the  Scots  much  from  the  king : 
it  exalted  all  that  were  enemies  to  peace.  Now 
they  seemed  to  have  some  colour  for  all  those  asper- 
sions they  had  cast  on  the  king,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  Irish  rebels,  when  the 
worst  tribe  of  them  had  been  thus  employed  by 
him  \  His  affairs  declined  totally  in  England  that 
summer :  and  lord  HoUis  said  to  me,  all  was  owing 
to  lord  Montrose's  unhappy  successes. 
Antrim'!  Upou  this  occasiou  I  wiU  relate  somewhat  con- 
^^J^th   ceming  the  earl  of  Antrim.     I  had  in  my  hand 

the  kioir 

and  queen.  ^  Lord  Clarendon  differs  from  all  this.    S. 
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several  of  his  letters  to  the  king  in  the  year  1646, 
writ  in  a  very  confident  style :  [for  he  was  a  very 
arrogant,  as  well  as  a  very  weak  man.]  One  was 
somewhat  particular :  he  in  a  postscript  desired  the 
king  to  send  the  inclosed  to  the  good  woman,  with- 
out making  any  excuse  for  the  presumption;  by 
which,  as  follows  in  the  postscript,  he  meant  his 
wife,  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.  This  made  me 
more  easy  to  believe  a  story  that  the  earl  of  Essex 
told  me  he  had  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland : 
upon  the  restoration,  in  the  year  1660,  lord  Antrim 
was  thought  guilty  of  so  much  bloodshed,  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  he  could  not  be  included  in 
the  indemnity  that  was  to  pass  in  Ireland:  upon 
this  he  (lord  Antrim)  seeing  the  duke  of  Ormond 
set  against  him,  came  over  to  London,  and  was 
lodged  at  Somerset  House:  and  it  was  believed, 
that  having  no  children,  he  settled  his  estate  on  Jer- 
myn,  then  earl  of  St.  Alban's :  but  before  he  came 
away,  he  had  made  a  prior  settlement  in.  favour  of 
his  brother.  He  petitioned  the  king  to  order  a  com- 
mittee of  council  to  examine  the  warrants  that  he 
had  acted  upon.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  for  re- 
jecting the  petition,  as  containing  a  high  indignity 
to  the  memory  of  king  Charles  the  first :  and  said 
plainly  at  council  table,  that  if  any  person  had  pre- 
tended to  a£Srm  such  a  thing  while  they  were  at 
Oxford,  he  would  either  have  been  severely  pu- 
nished for  it,  or  the  king  would  soon  have  had  a 
very  thin  court.  But  it  seemed  just  to  see  what  he 
had  to  say  for  himself:  so  a  committee  was  named, 
of  which  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  chief. 
He  produced  to  them  some  of  the  king's  letters :  but 
they  did  not  come  up  to  a  Ml  proof.     In  one  of 
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41  them  the  king  wrote,  that  he  had  not  then  leisure,^ 
but  referred  himself  to  the  queen's  letter ;  and  said, 
that  was  all  one  as  if  he  writ  himself.  Upon  this 
foundation  he  produced  a  series  of  letters  writ  bj 
himself  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  gave  her  an  ac- 
count of  every  one  of  these  particulars  that  were 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  shewed  the  grounds  Jie  went 
on,  and  desired  her  directions  to  every  one  of  these : 
he  had  answers  ordering  him  to  do  as  he  did.  This 
the  queen-mother  espoused  with  great  zeal;  and 
said,  she  was  bound  in  honour  to  save  him.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  that  management,  for  I  was  then  at 
court  ^  But  it  was  generally  believed,  that  this  train 
of  letters  was  made  up  at  that  time  in  a  collusion 
between  the  queen  and  him :  so  a  report  was  pre- 
pared to  be  signed  by  the  committee,  setting  forth 
that  he  had  so  fully  justified  himself  in  every  thing 
that  had  been  objected  to  him,  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  excepted  out  of  the  indemnity.  This  was  brought 
first  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  be  signed  by 
him :  but  he  refused  it ;  and  said,  he  was  sorry  he 
had  produced  such  warrants,  but  he  did  not  think 
they  could  serve  his  turn;  for  he  did  not  believe 
any  warrant  from  the  king  or  queen  could  justify  so 
much  bloodshed,  in  so  many  black  instances  as  were 
laid  against  him.  Upon  his  refusal,  the  rest  of  the 
committee  did  not  think  fit  to  sign  the  report :  so  it 
was  let  fall :  and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  write 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  telling  him  that  he  had  so 
vindicated  himself,  that  he  must  endeavour  to  get 
him  to  be  included  in  the  indemnity.  That  was 
done ;  and  was  no  small  reproach  to  the  king,  that 

'  (The  bishop  was  born  in  1643,  and  did  not  visit  England 
till  1663.    See  his  Life>  by  his  son,  p.  674.) 
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did  thus  sacrifice  his  father's  honour  to  his  mother's 
importuuitj.  Upon  this  the  earl  of  Essex  told  me.  The  ongi- 
that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains  he  could  to  inquire  iri«h  mas- 
into  the  original  of  the  Irish  massacre,  but  could '^'^' 
never  see  any  reason  to  believe  the  king  had  any 
accession  to  it™.  He  did  indeed  believe  that  the 
queen  hearkened  to  the  propositions  made  by  the 
Irish,  who  undertook  to  tak^  the  government  of 
Ireland  into  their  hands,  which  thej  thought  thej 
could  easily  perform:  and  then,  they  said,  they 
would  assist  the  king  to  subdue  the  hot  spirits  at 
Westminster.  With  this  the  plot  of  |;he  insurrection 
began :  and  all  the  Irish  believed  the  queen  encou- 
raged it.  But  in  the  first  design  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  massacre :  that  came  in  head  as  they 
were  laying  the  methods  of  executing  it:  so,  as 
those  were  managed  by  the  priests,  they  were  the 
chief  men  that  set  on  the  Irish  to  all  the  blood  and 
cruelty  that  followed. 

I  know  nothing  in  particular  of  the  sequel  of  the 
war,  nor  of  all  the  confusions  that  happened  tiU  the 
murder  of  king  Charles  the  first :  only  one  passage 
I  had  from  lieutenant  general  Drumond,  afterwards  42 
lord  Strathallan,  He  served  on  the  king's  side :  but 
he  had  many  firiends  among  those  who  were  for  the 
covenant :  so  the  king's  affairs  being  now  ruined,  he 
was  recommended  to  Cromwell,  being  then  in  a 
treaty  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  nego- 
ciating  for  some  regiments  to  be  levied  and  sent 
over  from  Scotland  to  Flanders :  he  happened  to  be 
with  Cromwell  when  the  commissioners,  sent  from 
Scotland  to  protest  against  the  putting  the  king  to 
death,  came  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.     Crom- 

">  And  who  but  a  beast  ever  believed  it  ?    S. 

F  4 
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well  bade  Dnimond  stay  and  hear  their  confer- 
ence, which  he  did.  Thej  began  in  a  heavy  languid 
style  to  lay  indeed  great  load  on  the  king :  but  they 
still  insisted  on  that  clause  in  the  covenant,  by 
which  they  swore  they  would  be  £Euthful  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  Majesty's  person:  with  this  they 
shewed  upon  what  terms  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
two  houses,  had  engaged  in  the  war,  and  what  so- 
lemn declarations  of  their  zeal  and  duty  to  the  king 
they  all  along  published ;  which  would  now  appear, 
to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  Christian  name, 
to  have  been  false  pretences,  if  when  the  king  was 
in  their  power  they  should  proceed  to  extremities. 
Cromwell   Uoon  this,  CromwcU  entered  into  a  lonir  discourse 

ar^es  with      ^  *='- 

the  Scots  of  the  nature  of  the  regal  power,  according  to  the 
the  wng'lf  principles  of  Mariana  and  Buchanan :  he  thought 
***•***•  a  breach  of  trust  in  a  king  ought  to  be  punished 
more  than  any  other  crime  whatsoever :  he  said,  as 
to  their  covenant,  they  swore  to  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  person  in  defence  of  the  true  religion : 
if  then  it  appeared  that  the  settlement  of  the  true 
religion  was  obstructed  by  the  king,  so  that  they 
could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of 
the  way,  then  their  oath  could  not  bind  them  to 
the  preserving  him  any  longer.  He  said  also,  their 
covenant  did  bind  them  to  bring  all  malignants,  in- 
cendiaries, and  enemies  to  the  cause,  to  condign  pu- 
nishm^it:  and  was  not  this  to  be  executed  im- 
partially? What  were  all  those  on  whom  public 
justice  had  been  done,  especially  those  who  suffered 
for  joining  with  Montrose,  but  small  offenders 
acting  by  commission  from  the  king,  who  was 
therefore  the  principal,  and  so  the  most  guilty? 
Drumond  said,  Cromwell  had  plainly  the  better  of 
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them  at  thdr  own  weapon,  and  upon  their  own 
prindides'^.  At  this  time  presbytery  was  at  its 
height  in  Scotland. 

In  summer  1648»  when  the  parliament  declared  The  oppoii- 
they  would  engage  to  rescue  the  king  from  his  im-  geneni  w 
prisonment,  and  the  parliament  of  England  fromtfaT^nL 
the  force  it  was  put  under  by  the  army,  the  nobility  ™*°** 
went  into  the  design,  all  except  six  or  eight.  The 
king  had  signed  an  engagement  to  make  good  his 
offers  to  the  nation  of  the  northern  counties,  with 
the  other  conditions  formerly  mentioned :  and  par-  4S 
ticular  favours  were  promised  to  every  one  that 
concurred  in  it.  The  marquis  of  Argile  gave  it  out 
that  the  Hamiltons,  let  them  pretend  what  they 
would,  had  no  sincere  intentions  to  their  cause,  but 
had  engaged  to  serve  the  king  on  his  own  terms: 
he  filled  the  preachers  with  such  jealousiies  of  this, 
that  though  all  the  demands  that  they  made  for  the 
security  of  their  cause,  and  in  declaring  the  grounds 
of  the  war,  were  complied  with,  yet  they  could  not 
be  satisfied,  but  still  said  the  Hamiltons  were  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  malignants  in  England,  and 
did  not  intend  to  stand  to  what  they  promised.  The 
general  assembly  declared  against  it,  as  an  unlawful 
confederacy  with  the  enemies  of  God;  and  called 
it  the  unlawful  engagement,  which  came  to  be  the 
name  commonly  given  to  it  in  all  their  pulpits. 
They  every  where  preached  a^nst  it,  and  opposed 
the  levies  all  they  could  by  solemn  denunciations  of 
the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  on  all  concerned  in 
them.  This  was  a  strange  piece  of  opposition  to 
the  state,  little  inferior  to  what  was  pretended  to, 
and  put  in  practice  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  And  Burnet  thought  as  Cromwell  did.    S. 
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The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom 
com  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year :  and  the 
northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need, 
those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north :  and 
from  a  word  whiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses, 
all  that  drove  were  called  the  whi^amors^  and 
The  minis-  shortcr  the  whiggs.  Now  in  that  year,  after  the 
aoioiurrec- ucws  camc  dowu  of  dukc  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  mi- 
^^^  nisters  animated  their  people  to  rise,  and  march  to 
Edenburgh:  and  they  came  up  marching  on  the 
head  of  their  parishes,  with  an  unheard-of  fury, 
praying  and  preaching  all  the  way  as  they  came. 
The  marquis  of  Argile  and  his  party  came  and 
headed  them,  they  being  about  6000.  This  was 
called  the  whiggamors  inroad :  and  ever  after  that 
all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be 
called  whiggs:  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was 
brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  bur 
unhappy  terms  of  distinction  °. 

The  committee  of  their  estates,  with  the  force 
they  had  in  their  hapds,  could  easily  have  dissipated 
this  undisciplined  herd.  But  they,  knowing  their 
own  weakness,  sent  to  Cromwell,  desiring  his  assist- 
ance. Upon  that,  the  committee  saw  they  could  not 
stand  before  him :  so  they  came  to  a  treaty,  and  de- 
livered up  the  government  to  this  new  body.  Upon 
their  assuming  it,  they  declared  all  who  had  served 

^  Which  unhappy  distinctions  it  his  business  to  rake  all  the 

no  man  living  was  more  ready  spiteful  stories  he  could  collect 

to  foment  than  the  good  bishop  together,  in  order  to  lessen  their 

himself;  and  the  first  inquiry  he  esteem  in  the  world,  which  he 

made  into  any  body's  character  was  very  free  to  publish,  with- 

was,  whether  he  were  a  whigg  out  any  r^^ard  to  decency  or 

or  a  tory :  if  the  latter,  he  mad^  modesty.    D. 
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or  assisted  in  the  engagement  inci^able  of  any  em- 
ployment, till  they  had  first  satisfied  the  kirk  of  the 
truth  of  their  repentance,  and  made  public  profes- 
sions of  it.  AU  churches  were  upon  that  full  of  44 
mock  penitents,  some  making  their  acknowledg- 
ments all  in  tears,  to  gain  more  credit  with  the  new 
party.  The  earl  of  Lowdun,  that  was  chancellor, 
had  entered  into  solemn  promises  both  to  the  king 
and  the  Hamiltons :  but  when  he  came  to  Scotland^ 
his  wife,  a  high  covenanter,  and  an  heiress  by  whom 
he  had  both  honour  and  estate,  threatened  him,  if 
he  went  on  that  way,  with  a  process  of  adultery,  in 
which  she  could  have  had  very  copious  proofs :  he 
durst  not  stand  this,  and  so  compounded  the  matter 
by  the  deserting  his  firiends,  and  turning  over  to 
the  other  side :  of  which  he  made  public  profession 
in  the  church  of  Edenburgh  with  many  tears,  con- 
fessing his  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  temptation 
of  what  had  a  shew  of  honour  and  loyalty,  for  which 
he  expressed  a  hearty  sorrow.  Those  that  came  in 
early,  with  great  shews  of  compunction,  got  easier 
off:  but  those  who  stood  out  long,  found  it  a  harder 
matter  to  make  their  peace.  Cromwell  came  down 
to  Scotland,  and  saw  the  new  model  fully  settled. 

DuriniF  his  absence  from  the  scene,  the  treaty  of  T*'*  *«»ty 
the  isle  of  Wight  was  set  on  foot  by  the  parliament,  of  wight. 
who  seeing  the  army  at  such  a  distance,  took  this 
occasion  of  treating  with  the  king.  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  and  others  who  were  for  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, had  no  mind  to  treat  any  more.  But  both 
city  and  country  were  so  desirous  of  a  personal 
treaty,  that  it  could  not  be  resisted.  Vane,  Pier- 
point,  and  some  others,  went  to  the  treaty  on  pur- 
pose to  delay  matters,  till  the  army  could  be  brought 
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up  to  London.  All  that  wished  well  to  the  treaty 
prayed  the  king,  at  their  first  coming,  to  dispatch 
the  business  with  all  possible  haste,  and  to  grant 
the  first  day  all  that  he  could  Ining  himself  to  grant 
on  the  last.  HoUis  and  Grimstone  told  me,  thej 
had  both  on  their  knees  be^ed  this  of  the  king. 
They  said,  they  knew  Vane  would  study  to  draw 
out  the  treaty  to  a  great  length :  and  he,  who  de- 
clared for  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience,  would 
try  to  gain  on  the  king's  party  by  the  ofier  of  a  to- 
leration for  the  common  prayer  and  the  episcopal 
clergy.  His  design  in  that  was  to  gain  time,  till 
Cromwell  should  settle  Scotland  and  the  north. 
But  they  said,  if  the  king  would  frankly  come  in, 
without  the  formality  of  papers  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  send  them  back  next  day  with  the  con- 
cessions that  were  absolutely  necessary,  they  did  not 
doubt  but  he  should,  in  a  very  few  days,  be  brought 
up  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a  pre- 
sent settlement.  Titus,  who  was  then  much  ^sted 
by  the  king,  and  employed  in  a  negodation  with 
45  the  presbyterian  party,  told  me  he  had  spoke  often 
and  earnestly  to  him  in  the  same  strain :  but  the 
king  could  not  come  to  a  resolution:  and  he  still 
fancied,  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  army,  both  saw  they  needed  him 
so  much,  to  give  them  the  superior  strength,  that  he 
imagined  by  balancing  them  he  would  bring  both 
sides  into  a  greater  dependence  on  himself,  and 
force  them  to  better  terms.  In  this  Vane  fiattered 
the  episcopal  party,  to  the  king's  ruin  as  well  as 
their  own.  But  they  stUl  hated  the  presbyterians 
as  the  first  authors  of  the  war ;  and  seemed  unwill« 
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ing  to  think  well  of  them,  or  to  be  beholding  to 
them.  Thus  the  treaty  went  on  with  a  fatal  slow- 
ness: and  bj  the  time  it  was  come  to  some  ma- 
turity, Cromwell  came  up  with  his  army,  and  over- 
turned alL 

Upon  this  I  will  set  down  what  sir  Harbotle  cromwen'a 
Grimstone  told  me  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  it/^'J" 
whether  it  was  done  at  this  time,  or  the  year  before, 
I  cannot  tell:  I  rather  believe  the  latter.  When 
the  house  of  commons  and  the  army  were  a  quarrel- 
ling, at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  it  was  proposed  to 
purge  the  army  better,  that  they  might  know  whom 
to  depend  on.  Cromwell  upon  that  said,  he  was 
sure  of  the  army ;  but  there  was  another  body  that 
had  more  need  of  purging,  naming  the  house  of 
commons,  and  he  thought  the  army  only  could  do 
that.  Two  officers  that  were  present  brought  an 
account  of  this  to  Grimstone,  who  carried  them  with 
him  to  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  be- 
ing resolved  to  justify  it  to  the  house.  There  was 
another  debate  then  on  foot :  but  Grimstone  diverted 
it,  and  said,  he  had  a  matter  of  privilege  of  the 
highest  sort  to  lay  before  them :  it  was  about  the 
being  and  'freedom  of  the  house.  So  he  charged 
Cromwpll  with  the  design  of  putting  a  force  on  the 
house :  he  had  his  witnesses  at  the  door,  and  desired 
they  might  be  examined :  they  were  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  justified  all  that  they  had  said  to  him,  and 
gave  a  ftill  relation  of  all  that  had  passed  at  their 
meetings*  When  they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell 
down  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to 
God,  attesting  his  innocence,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
service  of  the  house :  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
providence  of  God,  who  it  seems  thought  fit  to  ex- 


I. 
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ercise  him  with  calumny  and  slander,  but  he  com- 
mitted his  cause  to  him:  this  he  did  with  great 
vehemence,  and  with  many  tears.  After  this  strange 
and  bold  preamble,  he  made  so  long  a  speech,  justi- 
fying both  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  except 
a  few  that  seemed  inclined  to  return  back  to  Egypt, 
that  he  wearied  out  the  house,  and  wrought  so  much 
on  his  party,  that  what  the  witnesses  had  said  was 
so  little  believed,  that  had  it  been  moved,  Grimstone 
46  thought  that  both  he  and  they  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  Tower.  But  whether  their  guilt  made  them 
modest,  or  that  they  had  no  mind  to  have  the  mat- 
ter much  talked  of,  they  let  it  fall :  and  there  wa^ 
no  strength  in  the  other  side  to  carry  it  farther. 
To  complete  the  scene,  as  soon  as  ever  Cromwell 
got  out  of  the  house,  he  resolved  to  trust  himself  no 
more  among  them ;  but  went  to  the  army,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  brought  them  up,  and  forced  a  great 
many  from  the  house. 

I  had  much  discourse  on  this  head  with  one  who 
knew  Cromwell  well,  and  all  that  set  of  men ;  and 
asked  him  how  they  could  excuse  all  the  prevarica- 
tions, tend  other  iU  things  of  which  they  were  visibly 
guilty  in  the  conduct  of  their  aflfairs.  He  told  me, 
they  believed  there  were  great  occasions  in  which 
some  men  were  called  to  great  services,  in  the  do- 
ing of  which  they  were  excused  from  the  common 
rules  of  morality :  such  were  the  practices  of  Ehud 
and  Jael,  Samson  and  David :  and  by  this  they  fan- 
cied they  had  a  privilege  from  observing  the  standing 
rules.  It  is  very  obvious  how  far  this  principle  may 
be  carried,  and  how  all  justice  and  mercy  may  be 
laid  aside  on  this  pretence  by  every  bold  enthusiast. 
Ludlow,  in  his  memoirs,  justifies  this  force  put  on 
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the  parliament,  as  much  as  he  condemns  the  force 
that  Cromwell  a^d  the  amij  afterwards  put  on  the 
house :  and  he  seems  to  lay  this  down  for  a  maxim, 
that  the  military  power  ought  always  to  be  subject 
to  the  dvil:  and  yet,  without  any  sort  of  resent- 
ment toT^hat  he  had  done,  he  owns  the  share  he 
had  in  the  force  put  on  the '  parliament  at  this  time. 
The  plain  reconciling  of  this  is,  that  he  thought 
when  the  army  judged  the  parliament  was  in  the 
wrong,  they  might  use  violence,  but  not.  otherwise : 
which  gives  the  army  a  superior  authority,  and  an 
inspection  into  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament. 
This  shews  how  impossible  it  is  to  set  up  a  com- 
monwealth in  England:  for  that  cannot  be  brought 
about  but  by  a  military  force :  and  they  will  ever 
keep  the  parliament  in  subjection  to  them,  and  so 
keep  up  their  own  authority  p. 

I  ^vill  leave  all  that  relates  to  the  king's  trial  and 
death  to  common  historians,  knowing  nothing  that 
is  -particular  of  that  great  transaction,  which  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  amazing  scenes  in  his- 
tory ^.     Ireton  was  the  person  that  drove  it  on :  for  The  men 

"^         ,  chiefly  en- 

Cromwell  was  all  the  while  m  some  suspense  about  ga^ed  in 
it.     Ireton  had,  the  principles  and  the  temper  of  a  the  kinj^'f 
Cassius  in  him:  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  might ^^' 
have  turned  England  to   a   commonwealth:  and 
he  found  out  Cook  and  Bradshaw,  two  bold  law- 
yers, as  proper  instruments  for  managing  it.     Fair-- 

P  WeaL    S.  in  Cromwell  and  most  of  them 

4  And  was  most  certainly  a  (with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm) 

murder,  as  his  cause,  at  that  for  private  ends»  and  security 

time,  was  become  the  cause  of  to  themselves ;  and  has  the  jus- 

the  nation^  and  the  sense  of  it;  tification  only  of  an  highway- 

and  that  of  those  who  put  him  man,    who    kills,  because   he 

to  death,  and  were  but  few,  was  would  not  be  killed.    O. 
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The  king's 
beha?iour. 


fioL  was  much  distxacted^n  his  mind,  and  changed 
47  purposes  often  every  day '.  The  presbyterians  and 
the  body  of  the  dty  were  much  against  it,  and  were 
every  where  fasting  and  praying  for  the  king^s  pre- 
servation. There  was  not  above  8000  of  the  army 
about  the  town :  but  these  were  selected  out  of  the 
whole  army,  as  the  most  engaged  in  enthusiasm: 
and  they  were  kept  at  prayer  in  their  way  almost 
day  and  night,  except  when  they  were  upon  duty : 
so  that  they  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury, 
that  struck  a  terror  into  all  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king's  party  was  without  spirit :  and,  as 
many  of  themselves  have  said  to  me,  they  could 
never  believe  his  death  was  really  intended  till  it 
was  too  late.  They  thought  all  was  a  pageantry  to 
strike  a  terror,  and  to  force  the  king  to  such  con- 
cessions as  they  had  a  mind  to  extort  from  him. 

The  king  himself  shewed  a  calm  and  a  composed 
firmness,  which  amazed  all  people:  and  that  so 
much  the  more," because  it  was  not  natural  to  him". 
It  was  imputed  to  a  very  extraordinary  measure  of 
supernatural  assistance.  Bishop  Juxon  did  the  duty 
of  his  function  honestly,  but  with  a  dry  coldness 
that  could  not  raise  the  king^s  thoughts :  so  that  it 
was  owing  wholly  to  somewhat  within  himself  that 
he  went  through  so  many  indignities  with  so  much 


'  Fairfax  had  hardly  common 
sense.    S. 

'  Sir  Philip  Meadows  told 
me  he  was  at  Newmarket  when 
the  army  brought  the  king  thi- 
ther, and  observed  that  the 
king*8  was  the  only  cheerful 
fiace  in  the  place;  which  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  night  king 
James  returned  to  Whitehall, 


where  I  stood  by  him  during 
his  supper;  and  he  told  me  all 
that  had  happened  to  him  at 
Feversham  with  as  much  un- 
concemedness  as  if  they  had 
been  the  adventures  of  some 
other  person,  and  directed  a 
great  deal  of  his  discourse  to 
me,  though  I  was  but  a  boy. 
D. 
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trae  greatness,  without  disorder  or  any  sort  of  afiec-^ 
tation.  Thus  he  died  greater  than  he  had  livgd; 
and  shewed  that  which  has  been  often  observed  of 
the  whole  race  of  the  Stewards,  that  they  bore  mis- 
fortunes better  than  prosperity.  His  reign,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  was  a  continual  series  of  errors :  so 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  true  judgment 
of  thmgs.  He  was  out  of  measure  set  on  following 
his  humour,  but  unreasonably  feeble  to  those  whom 
he  trusted,  chiefly  to  the  queen.  He  had  too  high 
a  notion  of  the  regal  power,  and  thought  that  every 
opposition  to  it  was  rebellion.  He  minded  little 
things  too  much,  and  was  more  concerned  in  the 
drawing  of  a  paper  than  in  fighting  a  battle.  He 
haul  a  firm  aversion  to  popery,  but  was  much  in- 
clined to  a  middle  way  between  protestants  and 
papists,  by  which  he  lost  the  one,  without  gaining 
the  other.  His  engaging  the  duke  of  Rohan  in  the 
war  of  Rochelle,  and  then  assisting  him  so  poorly, 
and  forsaking  him  at  last,  gave  an  ill  character  of 
him  to  all  the  protestants  abroad.  The  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale told  me,  the  duke  of  Rohan  was  at  Geneva, 
where  he  himself  was,  when  he  received  a  veiy  long 
letter,  or  rather  a  little  book,  from  my  father,  which 
gave  him  a  copious  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  in  Scotland :  he  translated  it  to  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  who  expressed  a  vehement  indignation  at 
the  court  of  England  for  their  usage  of  him:  of 
which  this  was  the  account  he  then  gave. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  a  secret  conversa-  48 
tion  with  the  queen  of  France,  of  which  the  queen- ^^^[,g. 
mother  was  very  jealous,  and  possessed  the  king 
with  such  a  sense  of  it,  that  he  was  ordered  imme* 
diately  to  leave  the  court.    Upon  his  return  to 

VOL.  I.  G 
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England,  under  this  affront,  he  possessed  the  king 
with  such  a  hatred  of  that  court,  that  the  queen  was 
ill  used  on  her  coming  over,  and  all  her  servants 
were  sent  back.  He  told  him  also,  that  the  protest- 
ants  were  so  ill  used,  and  so  strong,  that  if  he  would 
protect  them,  they  would  involve  that  kingdom  in 
new  wars;  which  he  represented  as  so  glorious  a 
beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  king,  without  weigh<» 
ing  the  consequence  of  it,  sent  one  to  treat  with  the 
duke  of  Rohan  about  it.  Great  assistance  was  pro- 
mised bj  sea :  so  a  war  Was  resolved  on,  in  which 
the  share  that  our  court  had  is  well  enough  known* 
But  the  infamous  part  was,  that  Richlieu  got  the 
king  of  France  to  make  his  queen  write  an  obliging 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  assuring  him 
that,  if  he  would  let  Rochelle  &11  without  assisting 
it,  he  should  have  leave  to  come  over,  and  should 
settle  the  whole  matter  of  the  religion  according  to 
their  edicts.  This  was  a  strange  proceeding:  but 
cardinal  Richlieu  could  turn  that  weak  king  as  he 
pleased.  Upon  this  the  duke  made  that  shameful 
campaign  of  the  isle  of  Rhe.  But  finding  next 
winter  that  he  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  over 
into  France,  and  that  he  was  abused  into  a  false 
hope,  he  resolved  to  have  followed  that  matter  with 
more  vigour,  when  he  was  stabbed  by  Felton. 
A  desifn  of  There  is  another  story  told  of  the  king's  conduct 
spai^Ne- during  the  peaceable  part  of  his  reign,  which  I  had 
^I^Snl*  from  Halewjm  of  Dort,  who  was  one  of  the  judges 
^^^'  in  the  court  of  Holland,  and  was  the  wisest  and 
greatest  man  I  knew  among  them.  He  told  me  he 
had  it  from  his  father,  who,  being  then  the  chief  man 
of  Dort,  was  of  the  states,  and  had  the  secret  commu- 
jiicated  to  him.   When  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  grew 
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old,  and  began  to  decline,  a  great  many  of  her  coun- 
cil, apprehending  what  miseries  they  would  fall 
under  when  they  should  be  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  formed  a  design  of  making  them- 
selves a  free  commonwealth,  that  in  imitation  of  the 
union  among  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  that  were 
of  both  religions,  there  should  be  a  perpetual  confe- 
deracy between  them  and  the  states  of  the  seven 
provinces.  This  they  communicated  to  Henry  Fre- 
derick prince  of  Orange,  and  to  some  of  the  states, 
who  approved  of  it,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage the  king  of  England  in  it.  The  prince  of 
Orange  told  the  English  ambassador,  that  there  was 
a  matter  of  great  consequence  that  was  fit  to  be  laid 
before  the  king ;  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  and 
such  persons  were  concerned  in  it,  that  it  could  not  49 
be  communicated,  unless  the  king  would  be  pleased 
to  promise  absolute  secrecy  for  the  present.  This 
the  king  did :  and  then  the  prince  of  Orange  sent 
him  the  whole  scheme.  The  secret  was  ill  kept: 
either  the  king  trusted  it  to  some  who  discovered 
it,  or  the  paper  was  stolen  firom  him;  for  it  was 
sent  over  to  the  court  of  Bruxells :  one  of  the  mi- 
nistry lost  his  head  for  it :  and  some  took  the  alarm 
so  quickly,  that  they  got  to  Holland  out  of  danger. 
After  this  the  prince  of  Orange  had  no  commerce 
with  our  court,  and  often  lamented  that  so  great  a 
design'' was  so  unhappily  lost.  He  had  as  ill  an 
opinion  of  the  king's  conduct  of  the  war ;  for  when 
the  queen  came  over,  and  brought  some  of  the  ge- 
nerals with  her,  the  prince  said,  after  he  had  talked 
with*  them,  (as  the  late  king  told  me,)  he  did  not 
wonder  to  see  the  affairs  of  England  decline  as  they 
did,  since  he  had  talked  with  the  king's  generals. 

G  2 
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I  will  not  enter  farther  into  the  military  part :  for 
I  remember  an  advice  of  Marshal  Schomberg's,  never 
to  meddle  in  the  relation  of  military  matters  ^     He 
said^  some  affected  to  relate  those  affairs  in  all  the 
terms  of  war,  in  which  they  committed  great  er- 
TOTS,  that  exposed  them  to  the  scorn  of  all  com- 
manders, who  must  despise  rehitions  that  pretend  to 
an  exactness,  when  there  were  blunders  in  every 
part  of  them. 
The  m  ef-       In  the  king's  death  the  ill  effect  of  extreme  vio- 
Tioient      lent  counsels  discovered  itself.     Ireton  hoped  that 
^  by  this  all  men  concerned  in  it  would  become  irre- 

concileable  to  monarchy,  and  would  act  as  desperate 
men,  and  destroy  all  that  might  revenge  that  blood. 
But  this  had  a  very  different  effect.  Something  of 
the  same  nature  had  happened  in  lower  instances 
before :  but  they  were  not  the  wiser  for  it.  The 
earl  of  Strafford's  death  made  all  his  former  errors 
be  forgot :  it  raised  his  character,  and  cast  a  lasting 
odium  on  that  way  of  proceeding ;  whereas  he  had 
sunk  in  his  credit  by  any  censure  lower  than  death, 
and  had  been  little  pitied,  if  not  thought  justly  pu- 
nished. The  like  effect  followed  upon  Archbishop 
Laud's  death.  He  was  a  learned,  a  sincere,  and 
zealous  man,  regular  in  his  own  life,  and  humble 
[but  very  rough  and  ungracious]  in  his  private  de- 
portment; but  was  a  hot,  indiscreet  man,  eagerly 
pursuing  some  matters  that  were  either  very  incon- 
siderable or  mischievous ;  such  as  setting  the  com- 
munion table  by  the  east  walls  of  churches,  bowing 
to  it,  and  calling  it  the  altar ;  the  suppressing  the 
Walloons'  privileges,  the  breaking  of  lectiu'es,  the 
encouraging  of  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  with  some 

^  Very  foolish  advice,  for  soldiers  cannot  write.   S. 
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other  things  that  were  of  no  value :  and  yet  all  the 
zeal  and  heat  of  that  tune  was  laid  out  on  these. 
His  severity  in  the  star-chamber  and  in  the  high  50 
commission  court,  but  above  all  his  violent  and  in- 
deed inexcusable  injustice  in  the  prosecution  of  Bi- 
shop Williams,  were  such  visible  blemishes,  that  no- 
thing but  the  putting  him  to  death  in  so  unjust  a 
manner  could  have  raised  his  character ;  which  in- 
deed it  did  to  a  degree  of  setting  him  up  as  a  pat- 
tern, and  the  establishing  all  his  notions  as  stand- 
ards, by  which  judgments  are  to  be  made  of  men, 
whether  they  are  true  to  the  church  or  not.  His 
diary,  though  it  was  a  base  thing  to  publish  it,  re- 
presents him  as  an  abject  fawner  on  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  as  a  superstitious  regarder  of 
dreams :  his  defence  of  himself,  writ  with  so  much 
care  when  he  was  in  the  Tower,  is  a  very  mean  per- 
formance. He  intended  in  that  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  world.  In  most  particulars  he  excuses  him- 
self by  this,  that  he  was  but  one  of  many,  who  either 
in  council,  star-chamber,  or  high  commission,  voted . 
ill^al  things.  Now  though  this  was  true,  yet  a 
chief  minister,  and  one  in  high  favour,  determines 
the  rest  so  much,  that  they  are  generally  little  better 
than  machines  acted  by  him.  On  other  occasions 
he  says,  the  thing  was  proved  but  by  one  witness. 
Now,  how  strong  soever  this  defence  may  be  in 
law,  it  is  of  no  force  in  an  appeal  to  the  world ;  for 
if  a  thing  is  true,  it  is  no  matter  how  fuU  or  how 
defective  the  proof  is.  The  thing  that  gave  me  the 
strongest  prejudice  against  him  in  that  book  is,  that 
after  he  had  seen  the  ill  effects  of  his  violent  coun- 
sels \  and  had  been  so  long  shut  up,  and  so  long  at 

^  All  this  U  full  of  malice  and  ill  judgment.   S. 
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leisure  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed  in  the  hurry  of 
passion  in  the  exaltation  of  Ins  prosperity,  he  does 
not,  in  any  one  part  of  that  great  work,  acknowledge 
his  own  errors,  nor  mix  in  it  any  wise  or  pious  re- 
flections on  the  ill  usage  he  met  with,  or  the  un- 
happy steps  he  had  made :  so  that  while  his  enemies 
did  really  magnify  him  by  their  inhuman  prosecu- 
tion, his  friends  Heylin  and  Wharton  have  as  much 
lessened  him,  the  one  by  writing  his  life,  and  the 
other  by  publishing  his  vindication  of  himself. 
The  ac-  But  the  rccoiliug  of  cruel  counsels  on  the  authors 
^"!1  of  them  never  appeared  more  eminently  than  in  the 
riXi»i{.  (leath  of  king  Charles  the  first,  whose  serious  and 
christian  deportment  in  it  made  all  his  former  er- 
rors be  entirely  forgot,  and  raised  a  compassionate 
regard  to  him,  that  drew  a  lasting  hatred  on  the 
actors,  and  was  the  true  occasion  of  the  great  turn 
of  the  nation  in  the  year  1660.  This  was  much 
heightened  by  the  publishing  of  his  book  called 
EiKw  BaaiXit^f  which  was  universally  believed  to  be 
his  own :  and  that  coming  out  soon  after  his  death 
had  the  greatest  run  in  many  impressions  that  any 
book  has  had  in  our  age  \  There  was  in  it  a  noble- 
Si  ness  and  justness  of  thought,  with  a  greatness  of 
style,  that  made  it  to  be  looked  on  as  the  best  writ 
book  in  the  English  language :  and  the  piety  of  the 
prayers  made  all  people  cry  out  against  the  murder 
of  a  prince,  who  thought  so  seriously  of  all  his  affairs 
in  his  secret  meditations  before  God.  I  was  bred  up 
with  a  high  veneration  of  this  book :  and  I  remem- 
ber that,  when  I  heard  how  some  denied  it  to  be 
his,  I  asked  the  earl  of  Lothian  about  it,  who  both 

*  1  think  it  a  poor  treatise,  and  that  the  king  did  not  write  it.  S. 
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Imew  the  king  very  well»  and  loved  him  little  r  he 
seemed  confident  it  was  his  own  work ;  for  he  said, 
he  had  heard  him  say  a  great  many  of  those  very 
periods  that  he  found  in  that  book*  Being  thus 
confirmed  in  that  persuasion,  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, when  in  the  year  1673,  in  which  I  had  a 
great  share  of  favour  and  firee  conversation  with  the 
then  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  the  se- 
cond, a&  he  suffered  me  to  talk  very  freely  to  him 
about  matters  of  religion,  and  as  I  was  urging  him 
with  somewhat  out  of  his  father's  book,  he  told  me 
that  book  was  not  of  his  father^s  writing,  and  that 
the  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  was  never  brought 
to  him*  He  said.  Dr.  Gawden  writ  it :  after  the 
restoration  he  brought  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
the  earl  of  Southampton  both  to  the  king  and  to 
himself,  who  affirmed  that  they  knew  it  was  his 
writing ;  and  that  it  was  carried  down  by  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  and  shewed  the  king  during  the 
treaty  of  Newport,  who  read  it,  and  approved  of  it 
as  containing  his  sense  of  things.  Upon  this  he  told 
me,  that  though  Sheldon  and  the  other  bishops  op- 
posed Grawden's  promotion,  because  he  had  taken 
the  covenant,  yet  the  merits  of  that  service  carried 
it  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  to 
it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  disputing  about 
this  book :  some  are  so  zealous  for  maintaining  it  to 
be  the  king's,  that  they  think  a  man  false  to  the 
church  that  doubts  it  to  be  his :  yet  the  evidence 
since  that  time  brought  to  the  contrary  has  been  so 
strong,  that  I  must  leave  that  under  the  same  un- 
certainty under  which  I  found  it :  only  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  Gawden  never  writ  any  thing  with  that 
force,  his  other  writings  being  such,  that  no  man, 
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The  Soots 
treat  with 
king 
Charles 
the  second. 


from  a  likeness  of  style,  would  think  him  capable  of 
writing  so  extraordinary  a  book  as  that  is  ^. 

Upon  the  king's  death  the  Scots  proclaimed  his 
son  king,  and  sent  over  sir  George  Wincam,  that 
married  my  great  aunt  S  to  treat  with  him  while  he 
was  in  the  isle  of  Jersey.  The  king  entered  into  a 
negociation  with  them,  and  sent  him  back  with 
general  assurances  of  consenting  to  every  reasonable 
proposition  that  they  should  send  him.  He  named 
the  Hague  for  the  place  of  treaty,  he  being  to  go 
thither  in  a  few  days.  So  the  Scots  sent  over  com* 
53  missioners,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  earls  of  Casr 
siles  and  Lothian,  the  former  of  these  was  my  first 
wife's  father,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  of  a  consi* 
derable  degree  of  good  understanding :  [had  it  not 
been  spoiled  with  many  affectations,  and  an  obsti- 
nate  stiffness  in  almost  every  thing  that  he  did :] 
he  was  so  sincere,  that  he  would  suffer  no  man  to 
take  his  words  in  any  other  sense  than  as  he  meant 
them :  he  adhered  firmly  to  his  instructions,  but 


y  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  or  wrote  upon 
this  subject,  whoever  reads  the 
book  will  plainly  perceive  that 
nobody  but  the  king  himself 
could  write  it:  that  Gawden 
might  transcribe,  and  put'  it 
into  the  order  it  is  in  at  present, 
and  lord  Southampton  carry  it 
to  the  king  for  his  perusal  and 
correction,  is  more  than  likely : 
but  that  Grawden  shoidd  furnish 
the  matter  is  utterly  impossible. 
That  king  Charles  the  second 
or  king  James  ever  (never)  ap- 
proved of  the  contents,  or  had 
much  veneration  for  their  fa- 
ther's conduct  or  sentiments* 


is  not  to  be  disputed :  but  the 
duke  of  Somerset  would  readily 
join  in  promoting  Gawden  for 
the  share  they  knew  he  had  in 
publishing  a  book  much  to  the 
honour  of  their  old  master,  for 
whom  they  always  professed 
the  highest  respect  and  duty. 
This  I  know,  that  my  grand&- 
ther,  who  was  many  years  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  well  known 
to  have  been  much  trusted  by 
him,  always  looked  upon  it  to 
be  authentic,  and  prized  it  ac- 
cordingly. D. 

'  Was  that  the  reason   he 
was  sent  ?  S. 
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with  so  much  candour,  that  king  Charles  retained 
very  kind  impressions  of  it  to  his  life's  end.  The 
man  then  in  the  greatest  favour  with  the  king  was 
the  duke  of  Buckingham :  he  was  wholly  turned  to 
mirth  and  pleasure :  he  had  the  art  of  turning  per- 
sons or  things  into  ridicule  beyond  any  man  of  the 
age :  he  possessed  the  young  king  with  very  ill  prin- 
dplesy  both  as  to  religion  and  morality,  and  with  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  his  fitther,  whose  stifihess  was 
with  him  a  frequent  subject  of  raillery.  He  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  though  that  was  vehemently  opposed  by  al- 
most all  the  rest  that  were  about  him,  who  pressed 
him  to  adhere  steadily  to  his  father's  maxims  and 
example. 

When  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  William  duke  Montrow't 
of  Hamilton,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  had^  ^"* 
left  Scotland,  entered  into  a  great  measure  of  favour 
and  confidence  with  him.  The  marquis  of  Mont- 
rose came  likewise  to  him,  and  undertook,  if  he 
would  follow  his  counsels,  to  restore  him  to  his  king- 
doms by  main  force :  but  when  the  king  desired  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  examine  the  methods  which  he 
proposed,  he  entertained  him  with  a  recital  of  his 
own  performances,  and  of  the  credit  he  was  in 
among  the  people ;  and  said,  the  whole  nation  would 
rise,  if  he  went  over,  though  accompanied  only  with 
a  page.  [The  queen-mother  hated  him  (Montrose) 
mortally ;  for  when  he  came  over  from  Scotland  to 
Paris,  upon  the  king's  requiring  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  she  received  him  with  such  extraordinary 
&vour,  as  his  services  seemed  to  deserve,  and  gave 
him  a  large  supply  in  money  and  in  jewels,  consi- 
dering the  straits  to  which  she  was  then  reduced. 
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But  she  heard  that  he  had  talked  very  indecently  of 
her  fiEivours  to  him ;  which  she  herself  told  the  lady 
Susanna  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  duke  Hamilton, 
from  whom  I  had  it.  So  she  sent  him  word  to  leave 
Paris,  and  she  would  see  him  no  more.  He  wan- 
dered about  the  courts  of  Germany,  but  was  not 
esteemed  so  much  as  he  thought  he  deserved.]  He 
desired  of  the  king  nothing  but  power  to  act  in  his 
name,  with  a  supply  in  money,  and  a  letter  recom- 
mending him  to  the  king  of  Denmark  for  a  ship  to 
carry  him  over,  and  for  such  arms  as  he  could  spare. 
With  that  the  king  gave  him  the  garter.  He  got 
first  to  Orkney,  and  from  thence  into  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ;  but  could  perform  nothing  of  what  he 
had  undertaken.  At  last  he  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  those  to  whom  he  trusted  himself,  Mackland  of 
Assin,  and  was  brought  over  a  prisoner  to  Eden- 
And  death,  burgh.  He  was  carried  through  the  streets  with  aU 
the  infamy  that  brutal  men  could  contrive :  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  hanged  on  a  very  high  gibbet: 
and  his  head  and  quarters  were  set  up  in  divers 
places  of  the  kingdom.  His  behaviour  under  all 
that  barbarous  usage  was  as  great  and  firm  to  the 
last,  looking  on  all  that  was  done  to  him  with  a 
noble  scorn,  as  the  fury  of  his  enemies  was  black  and 
universally  detested.  This  cruelty  raised  a  horror 
in  all  sober  people  against  those  who  could  insult 
over  such  a  man  in  misfortunes.  The  triumphs  that 
53  the  preachers  made  on  this  occasion  rendered  them 
odious,  and  made  lord  Montrose  to  be  both  more 
pitied  and  lamented,  than  otherwise  he  could  have 
been.  This  happened  while  the  Scots  commissioners 
were  treating  with  the  king  at  the  Hague.  The 
violent  party  in  Scotland  were  for  breaking^  off  the 
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treaty  upon  it,  though  by  the  date  of  lord  Montrose's 
commission  it  appeared  to  have  been  granted  before 
the  treaty  was  begun :  but  it  was  carried  not  to  re- 
call their  commissioners :  nor  could  the  king  on  the 
other  hand  be  prevailed  on  by  his  own  court  to  send 
them  away  upon  this  cruelty  to  a  man  who  had 
acted  by  his  commission,  and  yet  was  so  used*    The 
treaty  was  quickly  concluded :  the  king  was  in  no 
condition  to  struggle  with  them,  but  yielded  to  all 
their  demands,  of  taking  the  covenant,  and  suffering 
none  to  be  about  him  but  such  as  took  it.  He  sailed 
home  to  Scotland  in  some  Dutch  men  of  war  with 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  furnished  him,  with  all 
the  stock  of  money  and  arms  that  his  credit  could 
raise.    That  indeed  would  not  have  been  very  great, 
if  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  joined  his  own  to  it. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
were  suffered  to  go  home  with  him :  but  soon  after 
his  landing  an  order  came  to  put  them  from  him. 
The  king  complained  of  this;  but  duke  Hamilton 
at  parting  told  him,  he  must  prepare  for  things  of  a 
harder  digestion:  he  said,  at  present  he  could  do 
him  no  service :  the  marquis  of  Argile  was  then  in 
absolute  credit :  therefore  he  desired  that  he  would 
study  to  gain  him,  and  give  him  no  cause  of  jealousy 
on  his  account.     This  king  Charles  told  me  himself, 
as  a  part  of  duke  Hamilton's  character*     The  duke 
of  Buckingham  took  all  the  ways  possible  to  gain 
lord  Argile  and  the  ministers:   only  his  dissolute 
course  of  life  was  excessive  scandalous;  which  to 
their  great  reproach  they  connived  at,  because  he 
advised  the  king  to  put  himself  wholly  into  their 
hands.     The  king  wrought  himself  into  as  grave  a 
deportment  as  he  could:   he  heard  many  prayers 
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and  sermons,  some  of  a  great  length.  I  remember 
in  one  fast  day  there  were  six  sermons  preached 
without  intermission.  I  was  there  my  self,  and  not 
a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service  K  The  king 
was  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk  abroad  on  Sun- 
days :  and  if  at  any  time  there  had  been  any  gayety 
at  court,  such  as  dancing,  or  playing  at  cards,  he 
was  severely  reproved  for  it.  This  was  managed 
with  so  much  rigour  and  so  little  discretion,  that  it 
contributed  not  a  little  to  beget  in  him  an  aversion 
to  all  sort  of  strictness  in  religion.  All  that  had 
acted  on  his  father's  side  were  ordered  to  keep  at  a 
great  distance  from  him :  and  because  the  common 
54  people  shewed  some  affection  to  the  king,  the  crowds 
that  pressed  to  see  him  were  also  kept  off  from  com- 
ing about  him.  Cromwell  was  not  idle :  but  seeing 
the  Scots  were  calling  home  their  king,  and  know- 
ing that  from  thence  he  might  expect  an  invasion 
into  England,  he  resolved  to  prevent  them,  and  so 
marched  into  Scotland  with  his  army.  The  Scots 
brought  together  a  very  good  army :  the  king  was 
suffered  to  come  once  to  see  it,  but  not  to  stay  in 
it;  for  they  were  afraid  he  might  gain  too  much 
upon  the  soldiers :  so  he  was  sent  away. 
The  defeat      The  army  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  that  ever 

•t  Donlyar. 

Scotland  had  brought  together :  but  it  was  ill  com- 
manded :  for  all  that  had  made  defection  from  their 
cause,  or  that  were  thought  indifferent  as  to  either 
side,  which  they  called  detestable  neutrality,  were 
put  out  of  commission.  The  preachers  thought  it 
an  army  of  saints,  and  seemed  well  assured  of  suc- 
cess.   They  drew  near  Cromwell,  who  being  pressed 

'  Buroet  was  not  then  eight  yean  old.    8. 
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by  them  retired  towards  Dunbar^  where  his  ships  and 
provisions  lay.  The  Scots  followed  him,  and  were 
posted  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  thence,  where 
there  was  no  attacking  them.  Cromwell  was  then  in 
great  distress,  and  looked  on  himself  as  undone.  There 
was  no  marching  towards  Berwick,  the  ground  was 
too  narrow :  nor  could  he  come  back  into  the  coun- 
try without  being  separated  from  his  ships,  and  starv- 
ing his  army.  The  least  evil  seemed  to  be  to  kill  his 
horses,  and  put  his  army  on  board,  and  sail  back  to 
Newcastle ;  which,  in  the  disposition  that  England 
was  in  at  that  time,  would  have  been  all  their  de- 
struction, for  it  would  have  occasioned  an  universal 
insurrection  for  the  king.  They  had  not  above  three 
days'  forage  for  their  horses.  So  Cromwell  called  his 
officers  to  a  day  of  seeking  the  Lord,  in  their  style. 
He  loved  to  talk  much  of  that  matter  all  his  life  long 
afterwards :  he  said,  he  felt  such  an  enlargement  of 
heart  in  prayer,  and  such  quiet  upon  it,  that  he 
bade  all  about  him  take  heart,  for  God  had  cer- 
tainly heard  them,  and  would  appear  for  them.  After 
prayer  they  walked  in  the  earl  of  Roxburgh's  gar- 
dens, that  lay  under  the  hill:  and  by  prospective 
glasses  they  discerned  a  great  motion  in  the  Scotish 
camp :  upon  which  Cromwell  said,  God  is  delivering 
them  into  our  hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us. 
Lesley  was  in  the  chief  command:  but  he  had  a 
.committee  of  the  states  to  give  him  his  orders, 
among  whom  Waristoun  was  one.  These  were 
weary  of  lying  in  the  fields,  and  thought  that  Lesley 
made  not  haste  enough  to  destroy  those  sectaries ; 
for  so  they  came  to  call  them.  He  told  them,  by 
lying  there  all  was  sure ;  but  that  by  engaging  in 
action  with  gallant  and  desperate  men,  aU  might  be 
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lost :  yet  they  still  called  on  him  to  fall  on*  Many 
have  thought  that  all  this  was  treachery,  done  on 
55  design  to  deliver  up  our  army  to  Cromwell ;  some 
laying  it  upon  Lesley,  and  others  upon  my  uncle. 
I  am  persuaded  there  was  no  treachery  in  it :  only 
Waristoun  was  too  hot,  and  Lesley  was  too  cold, 
and  yielded  too  easily  to  their  humours,  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.  They  were  all  the  night 
employed  in  coming  down  the  hill:  and  in  the 
morning,  before  they  were  put  in  order,  Cromwell 
fell  upon  them.  Two  regiments  stood  their  ground, 
and  were  almost  all  killed  in  their  ranks :  the  rest 
did  run  in  a  most  shameful  manner:  so  that  both 
their  artillery  and  baggage  were  lost,  and  with  these 
a  great  many  prisoners  were  taken,  some  thousands 
in  all.  Cromwell  upon  this  advanced  to  Eden- 
burgh,  where  he  was  received  without  any  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  castle,  that  might  have  made  a  long 
resistance,  did  capitulate.  So  all  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland  came  under  contribution  to  CromwelL 
Stirling  was  the  advanced  garrison  on  the  king's 
side.  He  himself  retired  to  St.  Johnstoun.  A  par- 
liament was  called  that  sat  for  some  time  at  Stirling, 
and  for  some  time  at  St.  Johnstoun,  in  which  a  full 
indemnity  was  passed,  not  in  the  language  of  a  par- 
don, but  of  an  act  of  approbation:  only  all  that 
joined  with  Cromwell  were  declared  traitors.  But 
now  the  way  of  raising  a  new  army  was  to  be 
thought  on. 
Ditpntes  A  question  had  been  proposed  both  to  the  com- 
•dmitting  mittee  of  states  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Mm  tT*"  kirk,  whether  in  this  extremity  those  who  had  made 
^unt^*''  defection,  or  had  been  hitherto  too  backward  in  the 
work,  might  not  upon  the  profession  of  their  re- 
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pentance  be  received  into  public  trust,  and  admitted 
to  serve  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  To  this, 
answers  were  distinctly  given  by  two  resolutions: 
the  one  was,  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
make  profession  of  their  repentance :  and  the  other 
was,  that  after  such  professions  made  they  might  be 
received  to  defend  and  serve  their  country. 

Upon  this,  a  great  division  followed  in  the  kirk : 
those  who  adhered  to  these  resolutions  were  called 
the  public  resolutioners ;  but  against  these  some  of 
those  bodies  protested,  and  they,  together  with  those 
who  adhered  to  them,  were  called  the  protestors*  . 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  said,  that  every  government 
might  call  out  all  that  were  under  its  protection  to 
its  defence :  this  seemed  founded  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  of  nations :  and  if  men  had  been  misled,  it 
was  a  strange  cruelty  to  deny  room  for  repentance; 
this  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  to  the 
gospel,  and  was  a  likely  mean  to  drive  them  to  de* 
spair:  therefore,  after  two  years'  time,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  allow  them  to  serve  according  to  their 
birthright  in  parliament,  or  in  other  hereditary  of- 
fices, or  in  the  army ;  from  all  which  they  had  been  56 
excluded  by  an  act  made  in  the  year  1649»  which 
ranged  them  in  different  classes,  and  was  from 
thence  called  the  act  of  classes.  But  the  protest- 
ors objected  against  all  this,  that  to  take  in  men  of 
known  enmity  to  the  cause  was  a  sort  of  betraying 
it,  because  it  was  the  putting  it  in  their  powa-  to 
betray  it ;  that  to  admit  them  into  a  profession  of 
repentance  was  a  profanation,  and  a  mocking  of 
Crod:  it  was  visible,  they  were  willing  to  comply 
with  these  terms,  though  against  their  conscience, 
0vlj  to  get  into  the  army :  nor  could  they  expect  a 
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blessing  firom  Ood  on  an  army  so  constituted.  And 
as  to  this  particular,  they  had  great  advantage ;  for 
this  mock  penitence  was  indeed  a  matter  of  great 
scandaL  When  these  resolutions  were  passed  with 
this  protestation,  a  great  many  of  the  five  western 
counties,  Cliddisdale,  Renfrew,  Air,  Gralloway,  and 
Nithisdale,  met,  and  formed  an  association  apart, 
both  against  the  army  of  sectaries,  and  against  this 
new  defection  in  the  kirk  party.  They  drew  a  re- 
monstrance against  all  the  proceedings  in  the  treaty 
with  the  king,  when,  as  they  said,  it  was  visible  by 
the  commission  he  granted  to  Montrose  that  his 
heart  was  not  sincere :  and  they  were  also  against 
the  tendering  him  the  covenant,  when  they  had 
reason  to  believe  he  took  it  not  with  a  resolution  to 
maintain  it,  since  his  whole  deportment  and  private 
conversation  shewed  a  secret  enmity  to  the  work  of 
God :  and,  after  an  invidious  enumeration  of  many 
particulars,  they  imputed  the  shameful  defeat  at 
Dunbar  to  their  prevaricating  in  these  things ;  and 
concluded  virith  a  desire,  that  the  king  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  and  that  his  cause  might  be  put  out  of 
the  state  of  the  quarrel  with  the  army  of  the  secta- 
ries. This  was  brought  to  the  committee  of  the 
states  at  St.  Johnstoun,  and  was  severely  inveighed 
against  by  sir  Thomas  Nicholson,  the  king's  advo- 
cate or  attorney  general  there,  who  had  been  till 
then  a  zealous  man  of  their  party :  but  he  had  lately 
marrie(l  my  sister,  and  my  fiEither  had  great  influ- 
ence on  him.  He  prevailed  so,  that  the  remon- 
strance was  condemned  as  divisive,  factious,  and 
scandalous :  but  that,  the  people  might  not  be  too 
much  moved  with  these  things,  a  declaration  was 
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prepared  to  be  set  out  by  the  king  for  the  satisfjring 
of  them.    In  it  there  were  many  hard  thinirs.    The  ^^  *»"*- 
king  owned  the  sin  of  his  father  in  marrying  intothe  king. 
an  idolatrous  family:  he  acknowledged  the  blood- 
shed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  fother's  door :  he 
expressed  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  ill  education,  and 
the  {Mrejudices  he  had  drunk  in  against  the  cause  of 
God*  of  which  he  was  now  very  sensible :  he  con-> 
fessed  all  the  former  j>arts  of  his  life  to  have  been  a57 
course  of  enmity  to  the  work  of  God :  he  repented 
of  his  commission  to  Montrose,  and  of  every  thing  he 
had  done  that  gave  offence:  and  with  solemn  protest- 
ations he  affirmed*  that  he  was  now  sincere  in  his  de- 
claration, and  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  to  the  end     ^ 
of  his  life  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

The  king  was  very  uneasy  when  this  was  brought  . 
to  him.  He  said,  he  could  never  look  his  mother 
in  the  face  if  he  passed  it.  But  when  he  was  told  it 
was  necessary  for  his  affairs,  he  resolved  to  swallow 
the  pill  without  farther  chewing  it.  So  it  was  pub- 
lished, but  had  no  good  effect ;  for  neither  side  be- 
lieved him  sincere  in  it.  It  was  thought  a  strange 
imposition,  to  make  him  load  his  father's  memory  in 
such  a  manner.  But,  while  the  king  was  thus  beset 
with  the  high  and  more  moderate  kirk  parties,,  the 
old  cavaliers  sent  to  him,  offering  that  if  he  would 
cast  himself  into  their  hands  they  would  meet  him 
near  Dundee  with  a  great  body.  Upon  this  the 
king,  growing  weary  of  the  sad  life  he  led,  made  his 
escape  in  the  night,  and  came  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed :  but  it  was  a  vain  undertaking ;  for  he  was 
met  by  a  very  inconsiderable  body  at  Clova,  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Those  at  St.  Johnstoun  being 
troubled  at  this,  sent  colonel  Montgomery  after  him, 

VOL.  I.  H 
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who  came  u^,  and  pressed  him  to  return  very  rudely : 
so  the  king  came  back.  But  this  had  a  very  good 
effect.  The  government  saw  now  the  danger  of 
using  him  ill,  which  might  provoke  him  to  desperate 
courses:  after  that,  he  was  used  as  well  as  that 
kingdom,  in  so  ill  a  state,  was  capable  of.  He  saw 
the  necessity  of  courting  the  marqui?  of  Ai^e,  and 
therefore  made  him  great  offers :  at  last  he  taH^ed 
of  marrying  his  daughter  \  l^ord  Argile  was  cdd 
and  backward :  he  saw  the  king's  heart  lay  not  t6 
him:  so  he  looked  on  all  offers  but  as  so  many 
snares.  His  son,  the  lord  Lorn,  was  captain  of  the 
guards :  and  he  made  his  court  more  dexterously ; 
for  he  brought  all  persons  that  the  king  had  a 


^  When  the  Iod^  came  to 
Scotland,  the  marquis  of  Argile 
made  great  professions  of  duty 
to  him,  but  said  he  could  not 
9enre  him  as  he  desired,  unless 
he  gave  some  undeniable  proof 
of  a  fixed  resolution  to  support 
the  presbyterian  party,  which 
he  thought  would  be  best  done 
by  marrying  into  some  family 
of  quality,  that  was  known  to 
be  entirely  attached  to  that  in- 
terest; which  would  in  great 
measure  take  off  the  prejudice 
both  kingdoms  had  to  him  upon 
his  mother's  account,  who  was 
extremely  odious  to  all  good 
protestants;  and  thought  his 
own  daughter  would  be  the 
properest  match  for  him,  not 
without  some  threats,  if  he  did 
not  accept  the  offer;  which  the 
king  told  colonel  Legge,  who 
was  the  only  person  about  him 
that  he  could  trust  with  the  se- 
cret. The  colonel  said  it  was 
plain  the  marquis  looked  upon 


his  majesty  to  be  absolutely  in 
his  power,  or  he  durst  not  have 
made  such  a  proposal;  there- 
fore it  would  be  necessary  to 
gain  time,  till  he  could  get  out 
of  his  hands,  by  telling  him,  in 
common  decency  he  could  come 
to  no  conclusion  in  an  afiair  of 
that  nature  before  he  had  ac- 
quainted the  queen  his  mother, 
who  was  always  known  to  have 
a  very  particular  esteem  for  the 
marquis  and  his  family,  but 
would  never  forgive  such  ao 
omission.  But  that  was  an 
answer  far  from  satisfying  the 
marquis,  who  suspected  colonel 
Legge  had  been  the  adviser,  and 
committed  him  next  day  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
continued  till  the  king  made 
his  escape  from  St.  Johnstoun, 
upon  which  he  was  released, 
the  marquis  finding  it  necessary 
to  give  the  king  more  sadsfiEu;- 
don  than  he  had  done  before 
that  dme.     D. 
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mind  to  speak  with  at  all  hours  to  him,  and  was  in 
all  respects  not  only  faithful  but  zealous.  Yet  this 
was  suspected  as  a  collusion  between  the  fitther  and 
the  son.  The  king-was  crowned  on  the  first  of  Ja- 
nuary :  and  there  he  again  renewed  the  covenant : 
and  now  all  people  were  admitted  to  come  to  him, 
and  to  senre  in  the  army.  The  two  armies  lay 
peaceably  in  their  winter  quarters.  But  when  the 
summer  came  on»  a  body  of  the  English  passed  the 
Frith,  and  landed  in  Fife.  So  the  king,  having  got 
up  all  the  forces  he  had  expected,  resolved  on  a 
march  into  England.  Scotland  could  not  maintain 
another  yearns  war.  This  was  a  desperate  resolu- 
tion :  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  relation  of  the  march  to  58 
Worcester,  nor  the  total  defeat  given  the  king's 
army  on  the  third  of  September,  the  same  day  in 
which  Dunbar  fight  had  been  fought  the  year  be- 
fore.   These  things  are  so  well  known,  as  is  also 
the  king^s  escape,  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the 
common  relations  that  have  been  over  and  over 
made  of  them.    At  the  same  time  that  Cromwell 
followed  the  king  into  England,  he  left  Monk  in 
Scotland,  with'  an  army  sufficient  to  reduce  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.    The  town  of  Dundee  made  a  rash  Scotund 
and  ill  considered  resistance:  it  was  after  a  fewduedV 
days'  siege  taken  by  storm :  much  blood  was  shed,  ^^'^^' 
and  the  town  was  severely  plundered :   no '  other 
jHace  made  any  resistance.     I   remember  well  of 
three  regiments  coming  to  Aberdeen.     There  was 
an  order  and  discipline,  and  a  face  of  gravity  and 
piety  among  them,  that  amazed  all  people.     Most 
of  them  were  independents  and  anabaptists:  they 
were  all  gifted  men,  and  preached  as  they"  were 
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moyed.  But  they  never  disturbed  the  public  as- 
semblies in  the  churches  but  once.  They  came  and 
reproached  the  preachers  for  laying  things  to  their 
charge  that  were  Mse.  I  was  then  present:  the 
debate  grew  very  fierce:  at  last  they  drew  their 
swords :  but  th»e  was  no  hurt  done :  yet  Cronwcffl 
displaced  the  governor  for  not  punishing  this. 
^^♦:-  When  the  low  countries  in  Scotland  were  thus 
^^^High-  reduced,  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  nobility 
went  to  the  Highlands  in  the  year  1653.  The  eail 
of  Glencaim,  a  grave  and  sober  man,  got  the  tribe  of 
the  Macdonalds  to  declafe  for  the  king.  To  these 
the  lord  Lorn  came  with  about  a  thousand  men :  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  father  made  the  son  be  susjpected. 
The  marquis  of  Ai^;ile  had  retired  into  his  coun« 
try  when  the  king  marched  into  England;  and 
4id  not  submit  to  Monk  till  the  year  fifty-two. 
Then  he  received  a  garrison:  but  lord  Lorn  sur- 
prised a  ship  that  was  sent  about  with  provisions  to 
it,  which  helped  to  support  their  little  iA-formed 
army.  Many  gentlemen  came  to  them :  and  almost 
all  the  good  horses  of  the  kingdom  were  stolen,  and 
carried  up  to  them.  They  made  a  body  of  about 
8000 :  of  these  they  had  about  500  horse.  They 
endured  great  hardships ;  for  those  parts  were  not 
fit  to  entertain  men  that  had  been  accustomed  to 
live  softly.  The  earl  of  Glencaim  had  almost  spoiled 
all:  for  he  took  much  upon  him:  and  upon  some 
suspicion  he  ordered  lord  Lorn  to  be  clapt  up,  wllb 
had  notice  of  it,  and  prevented  it  by  an  escape: 
otherwise  they  had  fallen  to  cut  one  another^s 
throats,  instead  of  marching  to  the  enemy.  The 
earl  of  Belcarras,  a  virtuous  and  knowing  man,  but 
somewhat  morose  in  his  humour,  went  also  among 
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ibenu  They  differed  in  their  counsels :  lord  Glen-  59 
CBim  was  for  fidling  into  the  low  countries :  and  he 
b^an  to  fiuQcy  he  should  be  another  Montrose. 
Bekarras,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  keeping  in 
their  fiistnesses :  they  made  a  shew  of  a  body  for 
the  king,  which  they  were  to  keep  up  in  some  re- 
putation as  long  as  they  could,  tiU  they  could  see 
what  assistance  the  king  might  be  able  to  procure 
tbem  firom  beyond  sea,  of  men,  money,  and  arms : 
whesreaa  if  they  went  out  of  those  fast  grounds,  they 
could  not  hope  to  stand  before  such  a  veteran  and 
wdl  disciplined  army  as  Monk  had;  and  if  they 
met  with  the  least  check,  their  tumultuaiy  body 
would  soon  melt  away. 

Amonir  others,  one  sir  Robert  Murray,  that  had  sir  Robeit 
mamed  lord  Belcarras  s  sister,  came  among  them :  ciianu:ter. 
he  had  served  in  France,  where  he  had  got  into 
such  a  degree  of  favour  with  cardinal  Bichlieu,  that 
few  strangers  were  ever  so  much  considered  by  him 
as  he  was.  He  was  raised  to  be  a  cdonel  there, 
and  came  over  for  recruits  when  the  king  was  with 
the  Scotch  army  at  Newcastle.  There  he  grew  into 
high  fitvour  with  the  king;  and  laid  a  design  for 
his  escape,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in 
duke  Hamilton's  memoirs :  he  was  the  most  univer- 
sally beloved  and  esteemed  by  men  of  aU  sides  and 
sorts,  of  any  man  I  have  ever  known  in  my  whole 
life.  He  was  a  pious  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  ar- 
mies and  courts  he  spent  many  hours  a  day  in  de- 
Totbn,  [which  was  in  a  most  elevating  strain.]  He 
had  gone  through  the  easy  parts  of  mathematics, 
and  knew  the  history  of  nature  beyond  any  man  I 
ever  yet  knew.  He  had  a  genius  much  like  Pei- 
riski,  as  he  is  described,  by  Gassendi.    He  was  after- 
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wards  the  first  former  of  the  royal  society,  and  its 
first  president ;  and  while  he  lived,  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  that  body.  He  had  an  equality  of  tem- 
per in  him  that  nothing  could  alter ;  and  was  in  prac- 
tice the  only  stoic  I  ever  knew.  He  had  a  great 
tincture  of  one  of  their  principles ;  for  he  was  much 
for  absolute  decrees.  He  had  a  most  diffused  love 
to  all  mankind,  and  he  delighted  in  every  occasion 
of  doing  good,  which  he  managed  with  great  dif^ 
cretion  and  zeal.  He  had  a  superiority  of  genius 
and  compi^hension  to  most  men:  and  had  the 
plainest,  but  with  all  the  softest,  way  of  reproving, 
chiefly  young  people,  for  their  faults,  that  I  ever 
met  with.  [And  upon  this  account,  as  well  as  upon 
all  the  care  and  affection  he  expressed  unto  me,  I 
have  ever  reckoned,  that,  next  to  my  father,  I  owed 
more  to  him,  than  to  any  other  man.  Therefore  I 
have  enlarged  upon  his  character;  and  yet  I  am 
sure  I  have  rather  said  too  little  than  too  much.] 
Sir  Robert  Murray  was  in  such  credit  in  that  little 
army,  that  lord  Olencaim  took  a  strange  course  to 
break  it,  and  to  ruin  him.  A  letter  was  pretended 
to  be  found  at  Antwerp,  as  writ  by  him  to  William 
Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  that  had  been  whip- 
ping-boy to  king  Charles  the  first,  and  upon  that 
had  grown  up  to  a  degree  of  favour  and  confidence 
that  was  very  particular:  [and,  as  many  thought, 
was  as  ill  used,  as  it  was  little  deserved.]  He 
had  a  lewd  creature  there,  whom  he  turned  off: 
CO^^d  she,  to  be  revenged  on  him,  framed  this  plot 
against  him.  This  ill  forged  letter  gave  an  account 
of  a  bargain  sir  Robert  had  made  with  Monk  for 
killing  the  king,  which  was  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Murray:  so  he  prayed  him  in  his  letter  to  make 
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haste,  and  dispatch  it  This  was  brought  to  the 
earl  of  Glencaim :  so  sir  Robert  was  severely  ques- 
tioned  upon  it,  and  put  in  arrest.:  and  it  was  spread 
about  through  a  rude  army  that  he  intended  to  kill 
the  king,  hoping,  it  se^ms,  that  some  of  these  wild 
peoj^e,  believing  it,  would  have  fallen  upon  him  with- 
out  using  any  forms.  Upon  this  occasion  sir  Robert 
practised  in  a  very  eminent  manner  his  true  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  without  shewing  so  mucji  as  a  cloud 
in  his  whole  behaviour. 

The  earl  of  Belcarras  left  the  Highlands,  and  went 
to  the  king ;  and  shewed  him  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing a  military  man  to  command  that  body,  to  whom 
they  would  submit  more  willingly  than  to  any  of 
the  nobility.  Middletoun  was  sent  over,  who  was  a 
gallant  man,  and  a  good  officer :  he  had  first  served 
on  the  parliament's  side :  but  he  turned  over  to  the 
king,  and  was  taken  at  Worcester  fight,  but  made 
his  escape  out  of  the  Tower.  He,  upon  his  coming 
over,  did  tat  some  time  lay  the  heats  that  were, 
among  the  Highlanders ;  and  made  as  much  of  that 
&ce  of  an  army  for  another  year  as  was  possiUe. 

Drumond  was  sent  by  him  to  Paris  with  an  in-Met«ge« 

"^  tent  to  the 

vitation  to  the  king  to  come  among  them :  for  they  king- 
had  assurances  sent  them,  that  the  whole  nation 
was  in  a  disposition  to  rise  with  them :  and  Eng- 
land was  b^pnning  to  grow  weary  of  their  new  go- 
vernment, the  army  and  the  parliament  being  on 
ill  terms.  The  English  were  also  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  states :  and  the  Dutch  upon  that  account 
might  be  inclined  to  assbt  the  king  to  give  a  diver- 
sion to  their  enemies  forces.  Drumond  told  me, 
that  upon  his  comiiig  to  Paris  he  was  called  to  the 
little  council  that  was  then  about  the  king:  and 
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when  he  had  delirered  his  message,  chancellor  Hide 
asked  him  how  the  king  would  be  accommodated,  if 
he  came  among  them  ?  He  answered,  not  so  well  as 
was  fitting,  but  they  would  all  take  care  of  him  to 
furnish  him  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary. 
He  wondered  that  the  king  did  not  check  the  chan- 
cellor in  his  demand :  for  he  said,  it  looked  strange 
to  him,  that  when  they  were  hazarding  their  lives 
to  help  him  to  a  crowiH  he  should  be  concerned  for 
accommodation.  He  was  sent  back  with  good  words 
and  a  few  kind  letters.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1654 
Morgan  marched  into  the  Highlands,  and  had  a 
small  engagement  with  Middletoun,  which  broke 
that  whole  matter,  of  which  aU  people  were  grown 
61  weary ;  for  they  had  no  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
low  countries  were  so  overrun  with  robberies  on  the 
pretence  of  going  to  assist  the  Highlanders,  that 
there  was  an  universal  joy  at  the  dispersing  of  that 
little  unruly  army, 
iiie  state  of  After  this  the  country  was  kept  in  great  order : 
dorii'^the  80^6  castles  in  the  Highlands  had  garrisons  put  ux 
usiupttioD.  them,  that  were  so  carefid  in  their  discipline,  and 
so  exact  to  their  rules,  that  in  no  time  the  High- 
lands were  kept  in  better  order  than .  during  the 
usurpation.  There  was  a  considerable  force  of 
about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  kept  in  Scot- 
land: these  were  paid  exactly,  and  strictly  disci- 
plined. The^  pay  of  the  army  brought  so  much 
money  into  the  kingdom,  that  it  continued  all  that 
while  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  Cromwell  buUt 
three  citadels,  at  Leith,  Air,  and  Inverness,  be* 
sides  many  little  forts.  There  was  good  justice 
done,  and  vice  was  suppressed  and  punished;  so 
that  we  always  reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpa- 
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tiota  a  time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity  ^.  There 
was  also  a  sort  of  union  of  the  three  kingdoms 
in  one  parliament,  where  Scotland  had  its  repre- 
sentative. The  marquis  of  Argile  went  up  one  of 
our  commissioners. 

The  next  scene  I  must  open  relates  to  the^^p^^ 
church,  and  the  heats  raised  in  it  by  the  puUic  re-coTeoant- 
solutions,  and  the  protestation  made  against  them.  ^^' 
New  occasions  of  dispute  arose.  A  general  assembly 
was  in  course  to  meet ;*and  sat  at  St.  Andrew's :  so 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  wrote  a  circular  letter  to 
all  the  presbyt^es,  setting  forth  all  the  grounds  of 
their  resolutions,  and  complaining  of  those  who  had 
protested  against  th»n;  upon  which  they  desired 
that  they  would  choose  none  of  those  who  adhered 
to  the  protestation  to  represent  them  in  the  next 
assembly.  This  was  only  an  advice,  and  had  been 
frequently  practised  in  the  former  years :  but  now 
it  was  highly  complained  of,  as  a  limitation  on  the 
freedom  of  elections,  which  inferred  a  nullity  on  all 
their  proceedings :  so  the  protestors  renewed  ^their 
protestation  against  the  meeting  upon  a  higher 
point,  disowning  that  authority  which  hitherto  they 
had  magnified  as  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  church, 
in  which  they  thought  Christ  was  in  his  throne. 
Upon  this  a  great  debate  foljowed,  and  many  books 
were  written  in  a  course  of  several  years.  The 
public  men  said,  this  was  the  destroying  of  presby- 
tery, if  the  lesser  number  did  not  submit  to  the 
greater :  it  was  a  sort  of  prelacy,  if  it  was  pretended 
that  votes  ought  rather  to  be  weighed  than  counted : 
parity  was  the  essence  of  their  constitution :  and  in 

^  No  doubt  yoa  do.    8. 
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this  all  people  saw  they  had  clearly  the  better  of  the 
argument.  The  protestors  urged  for  themselyes, 
that,  since  all  protestants  rejected  the  pretence  of 
infallibility,  the  major,  part  of  the  church  might  Ml 
62  into  errors,  in  which  case  the  lesser  number  could 
not  be  bound  to  submit  to  them :  they  complained 
of  the  many  corrupt  clergymen  who  were  yet  among 
them,  who  were  leavened  with  the  old  leaven,  and 
did  on  all  occasions  shew  what  was  still  at  heart, 
notwithstanding  all  their  outward  compliance :  (for 
the  episcopal  deigy,  that  had  gone  into  the  cove- 
nant and  presbytery  to  hold  then-  Uvings,  struck  in 
with  great  heat  to  inflame  the  controversy :  and  it 
appeared  very  visibly,  that  presbytery,  if  not  held  in 
order  by  the  civil  power,  could  not  be  long  kept  in 
quiet :)  if  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  the 
majority  did  not  conclude  the  matter,  it  was  not 
possible  to  keep  up  their  beloved  parity  ^  it  was 
confessed  that  in  doctrinial  points  the  lesser  number 
was  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  greater :  but  in  the 
matters  of  mere  government  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  presbyterian  form  on  any  other  bdt- 
tom. 

As  this  debate  grew  hot,  and  they  were  ready  to 
break  out  into  censures  on  both  sides,  some  were 
sent  down  from  the  commonwealth  of  England  to 
settle  Scotland :  of  these  sir  Henry  Vane  was  one. 
The  resolutioners  were  known  to  have  been  more  in 
the  king's  interest :  so  they  were  not  so  kindly 
looked  on  as  the  protestors.  Some  of  the  English 
juncto  moved,  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  unite 
the  two  parties.  But  Vane  opposed  this  with  much 
zeal :  he  said,  would  they  heal  the  wound  that  they 
had  given  themselves,  which  weakened  them   so 
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much?  The  setting  them  at  quiet  could  have  no 
other  effect,  but  to  heal  and  unite  them  in  their  op- 
position to  their  authority:  he  therefore  moved, 
that  they  might  be  left  at  liberty  to  fight  out  their 
own  quarrels,  and  be  kept  in  a  greater  dependence 
on  the  temporal  authority,  when  both  sides  were 
forced  to  make  their  appeal  to  it :  so  it  was  resolved 
to  suffer  them  to  meet  still  in  their  presbyteries  and 
synods,  but  not  in  general  assemblies,  which  had  a 
greater  ftce  of  union  and  authority. 

This  advice  was  followed:  so  the  division  went 
on.  Both  sides  studied,  when  any  church  became 
vacant,  to  get  a  man  o£  their  own  party  to  be  chosen 
to  succeed  in  the  election :  and  upon  these  occasions 
many  tumults  happened:  in  some  of  them  stones 
were  thrown,  and  many  were  wounded,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  religion.  In  aU  these  disputes  the  pro- 
testors were  the  fiercer  side :  for  being  less  in  num- 
ber, they  studied  to  make  that  up  with  their  fury. 
In  one  point  they  had  the  other  at  a  great  advan- 
tage, with  relation  to  their  new  masters,  who  re- 
quired them  to  give  over  praying  for  the  king.  The 
protestors  were  weary  of  doing  it,  and  submitted 
very  readily :  but  the  others  stood  out  longer ;  and 
said,  it  was  a  duty  lying  on  them  by  the  covenant,  68 
so  they  could  not  let  it  fidL  Upon  that  the  English 
council  set  out  an  order,  that  such  as  should  conti- 
nue to  pray  for  the  king  should  be  denied  the  help 
of  law  to  recover  their  tithes,  or,  as  they  called 
them,  their  stipends.  This  touched  them  in  a  sensi- 
ble point :  but,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  act 
upon  the  dvil  authority,  they  did  enact  it  in  their 
presbyteries,  that  since  all  duties  did  not  oblige  at  all 
times,  therefore  considering  the  present  juncture,  in 
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which  the  king  could  not  protect  them,  they  k« 
solved  to  discontinue  that  piece  of  duty.  This  ex« 
posed  them  to  much  censure,  since  such  a  carnal 
consideration  as  the  force  of  law  for  their  benefices, 
(which  all  r^ard  but  too  much,  though  few  will 
own  it,)  seemed  to  be  that  which  determined  them. 
Methods        This  great  breach  among  them  being  rather  en- 

taken  on  •    ,       _  »    ,  «  » 

both  tides,  couraged  than  suppressed  by  those  who  were  m 
power,  all  the  methods  imaginable  were  used  by  the 
protestors  to  raise  their  credit  among  the  people* 
They  preached  often,  and  very  long:  and  seemed 
to  carry  their  devotions  to  a  greater  sublimity  than 
others  did.  Their  constant  topic  was,  the  sad  defec- 
tion and  corruption  of  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
and  they  often  proposed  several  expedients  for 
purging  it.  Th^  truth  was,  they  were  more  active, 
and  their  performances  were  livelier,  than  (those  of) 
the  public  men.  They  were  in  nothing  more  sin- 
gular than  in  their  communions.  In  many  places 
the  sacrament  was  discontinued  for  several  years; 
where  they  thought,  the  magistracy,  or  the  more 
eminent. of  the  parish,  were  engaged  in  what  they 
called  the  defection,  which  was  much  more  looked 
at  than  scandal  given  by  bad  lives.  But  where  the 
greatest  part  was  more  sound,  they  gave  the  sacra- 
ment with  a  new  and  unusual  solemnity.  On  the 
Wednesday  before  they  held  a  £Eist  day,  with  prayers 
and  sermons  £6r  about  eight  or  ten  hours  together : 
on  the  Saturday  they  had  two  otr  three  preparation 
sermons :  and  on  the  Lord's  day  they  had  so  very 
many,  that  the  action  continued  above  twelve  hours 
in  some  places:  and  all  ended  with  three  or  four 
sermons  on  Monday  for  thanksgiving.  A  great 
many  ministers  were  brought  together  from  several 
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parts :  and  hi^  pretenders  would  have  gone  forty 
or  fifty  miles  to  a  noted  communion.  The  crowds 
were  fiir  beyond  the  ampacity  of  their  churches^  or 
the  reach  of  their  vcMoes^,  [and  the  preaching  beyond 
the  capacities  of  the  crowd :]  so  at  the  same  time 
they  had  sermons  in  two  or  three  different  places : 
and  all  was  performed  widi  great  shew  of  zeaL 
They  had  storks  of  many  sequal  (signal)  conversions 
tiiat  were  wrou^it  on  these  occasions;  [whereas 
others  were  better  believed,  who  told  as  many  sto- 
ries of  much  lewdness  among  the  multitudes  that 
did  then  run  together.] 

It  is  scarce  credible  what  an  effect  this  had  among 
tiie  people,  to  how  greet  a  measure  of  knowledge 
they  were  brought,  and  how  readily  they  could  pray  64 
extempore^  and  talk  of  divine  matters.  All  this 
tended  to  Taise  the  credit  of  tiie  protestors.  The 
resohrtioners  tried  to  imitate  them  in  these  prac- 
tices :  but  they  were  not  thou^t  so  qxiritual,  nor 
so  ready  at  them :  so  the  otliers  had  the  chief  £d«> 
lowing.  Where  the  judicatories  of  the  church  were 
near  an  equality  of  the  men  of  both  sides,  there 
were  perpetual  janglings  amon^  them :  at  last  they 
proceeded  to  deprive  men  of  both  sides,  as  they 
were  the  majority  in  the  judicatories :  but  because 
the  possession  of  the  church,  and  the  benefice,  was 
to  depend  on  the  orders  of  the  tempond  courts,  both 
sides  made  their  application  to  the  privy  council 
that  Cromwell  had  set  up  in  Scotland:  and  they 
were  by  them  referred  to  Cromwell  himself.  So 
they  sent  deputies  np  to  London.  The  protestors 
went  in  greet  numbers :  they  came  nearer  both  to 

^  I  believe  the  church  had  as  much  capacity  as  the  ministen    S. 
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the  principles  and  to  the- temper  that  prevailed  in 
the  army :  so  they  were  looked  on  as  the  better 
men,  on  whom,  by  reason  of  the  first  rise  of  the  dif- 
ference, the  government  might  more  certainly  de- 
pend :  whereas  the  others  were  considered  as  more 
in  the  king's  interests. 

The  resolutioners  sent  up  one  Sharp  ^  who  had 
been  long  in  England,  and  was  an  active  and  eager 
man :  he  had  a  very  small  proportion  of  learning, 
and  was  but  an  indifferent  preacher:  but  having 
some  acquaintance  with  the  presbyterian  ministers 
at  London,  whom  Cromwell  was  then  coiurting 
much,  by  reason  of  their  credit  in  the  dty,  he  was, 
by  an  error  that  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party, 
sent  up  in  their  name  to  London ;  where  he  conti- 
nued for  some  years  soliciting  their  concerns,  and 
making  himself  known  to  all  sorts  of  people.  He 
seemed  more  than  ordinary  zealous  for  presbytery. 
And,  as  CromweU  was  then  designing  to  make  him- 
self king,  Dr.  Wilkins  told  me  he  often  said  to  him, 
no  temporal  government  could  have  a  sure  support 
without  a  national  church  that  adhered  to  it,  and  he 
thought  England  was  capable  of  no  constitution  but 
episcopacy ;  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  CromweU  would  have  turned,  as  soon  as  the  de- 
sign of  his  kingship  was  settied.  Upon  this,  Wil- 
kins spoke  to  Shaip,  that  it  was  plain  by  their 
breach  that  presbytery  could  not  be  managed  so 
as  to  maintain  order  among  them,  and  that  an  epi- 
scopacy must  be  brought  in  to  settie  them:  but 
Sharp  could  not  bear  the  discourse,  and  rejected  it 
with  horror.     I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  matter, 

^  Afterwards  archbuhopy  and  murdered.     S. 
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and  opened  it  more  fully,  than  was  necessary^  if  I 
had  not  thought  that  this  may  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  reader,  and  shew  him  how  impossible  it  is  in 
a  parity  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  if  the  magis- 
trate does  not  interpose :  and  if  he  does,  that  will  be  65 
cried  out  upon  by  the  zealous  of  both  sides,  as  abo- 
minable Erastianism. 

From  these  matters  I  go  next  to  set  down  some  ^^  <>^„. 
particulars  that  I  knew  concerning  CromweU,  that  I  mudins. 
have  not  yet  seen  in  books.  Some  of  these  I  had 
from  the  earls  of  Carlisle  and  Orrery :  the  one  had 
been  the  captain  of  his  guards :  and  the  other  had 
been  the  president  of  his  council  in  Scotland  But 
he  from  whom  I  learned  the  most  was  Stouppe,  a 
Orison  by  birth,  then  minister  of  the  French  church 
in  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  a  brigadier  general  in 
the  French  armies:  a  man  of  intrigue,  but  of  no 
virtue :  [but  he  was  more  a  frantic  deist,  than  either 
protestant  or  Christian.]  Hq  adhered  to  the  pro^ 
testant  religion,  as  to  outward  appearance :  he  was 
much  trusted  by  Cromwell  in  foreign  affairs;  in 
which  Cromwell  was  oft  at  a  loss,  and  having  no  fo- 
reign language,  but  the  little  Latin  that  stuck  to 
him  fit)m  his  education,  which  he  spoke  very  vi- 
ciously and  scantily,  had  not  the  necessary  means 
of  informing  himself. 

When  Cromwell  first  assumed  the  government, 
he  had  three  great  parties  of  the  nation  all  against 
him,  the  episcopal,  the  presbyterian,  and  the  repub^ 
lican  party.  The  last  was  the  most  set  (m  his  ruin, 
looking  on  him  as  the  person  that  had  perfidiously 
broke  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  setting  up  for 
himself.  He  had  none  to  rely  on  but  the  army: 
yet  that  enthusiastic  temper,  that  he  had  taken  so 
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much  pains  to  raise  among  them,  made  tibem  very 
intractable :  many  of  the  chief  officers  were  broken, 
and  imprisoned  by  him :  and  he  flattered  the  rest 
the  best  he  coukL  He  went  on  in  his  old  way  ci 
kmg  and  dark  discourses,  sermons,  and  prayers.  As 
to  the  cavalier  party,  he  was  afraid  both  of  assassi- 
nation and  other  plottings  from  them.  As  to  the 
fonner  of  these,  he  took  a  method  that  proved  very 
effectual :  he  said  often  and  openly,  that  in  a  war 
it  was  necessary  to  return  upon  any  side  all  the  vio- 
lent things  that  any  of  the  one  side  did  to  the  other. 
This  was  done  for  preventing  greater  misduef,  and 
for  bringing  men  to  £ur  war:  therefore,  he  said, 
assassinations  ware  such  detestable  things,  that  he 
would  never  begin  them :  but  if  any  of  the  king^s 
party  should  endeavour  to  assassinate  him,  and  fail 
in  it,  he  would  make  an  assassinating  war  of  it,  and 
destroy  the  whde  family :  and  he  pretended  he  had 
instruments  to  execute  it,  whensoever  he  should 
give  order  for  it.  The  terror  of  this  was  a  better 
security  to  him  than  his  guards. 

The  other,  as  to  their  plottings,  was  the  more 
dangerous.  But  he  understood  that  one  sir  Richard 
Willis  was  chancdlor  Hide's  chief  confidant,  to 
whom  he  wrote  often,  and  to  whom  all  the  party 
submitted,  looking  on  him  as  an  able  and  wise  man, 
66  in  whom  they  confided  absolutely.  So  he  found  a 
way  to  talk  with  him :  he  sud,  he  did  not  intend  to 
hurt  any  of  the  party:  his  design  was  rather  to 
save  tbern  from  ruin :  they  were  apt,  after  their 
cups,  to  run  into  focdish  and  ill  concerted  plots, 
which  signified  nothing  but  to  ruin  those  who  en- 
gaged in  them :  he  knew  they  consulted  him  in 
every  thing :  all  he  desired  of  him  was  to  know  all 
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their  plots,  that  he  might  so  disconcert  them,  that 
lione  might  ever  suffer  for  them :  if  he  dapt  any  of 
them  up  in  prison,  it  should  only  be  for  a  little 
time :  and  they  should  be  iuterrogated  only  about 
some  trifling  discourse,  but  never  about  the  business 
they  had  been  engaged  in.  He  offered  Willis  what- 
ever he  would  accept  of,  and  to  give  it  when  or  as 
he  pleased.  He  durst  not  ask  or  take  above  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year«  None  was  trusted  with 
this  but  his  secretary  Thurlo,  who  was  a  very  dex- 
terous man  at  getting  intelligence. 

Thus  Cromwell  had  all  the  king's  party  in  a  net. 
He  let  them  dance  in  it  at  pleasure :  and  upon  oc- 
casions clapt  s  them  up  for  a  short  while :  but  no- 
thing was  ever  discovered  that  hurt  any  of  them. 
In  conclusion,  after  Cromwell's  death,  WiUis  conti- 
nued to  give  notice  of  every  thing  to  Thurlo.  At 
last,  when  the  plot  was  laid  among  the  cavaliers  for 
a  general  insurrection,  the  king  was  desired  to  come 
over  to  that  which  was  to  be  raised  in  Sussex :  he 
was  to  have  landed  near  Chichester,  all  by  Willis's 
management:  and  a  snare  was  laid  for  him,  in 
which  he  would  probably  have  been  caught,  if  Mor- 
land,  Thurlo's  under  secretary,  who  was  a  prying 
man,  had  not  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween his  master  and  Willis,  and  warned  the  king 
of  his  danger.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade 
those  who  had  trusted  Willis  so  much,  and  who 
thought  him  faithful  in  all  respects,  to  believe  that 
he  could  be  guilty  of  so  black  a  treachery :  so  Mor- 
land's  advertisement  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to 
create  jealousy.    But  he,  to  give  a  fiiU  conviction, 

• 

c  V^x  of  his  clap6.    S. 
VpL.  I.  I 
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observed  where  the  secretaiy  laid  some  letten  of 
advice,  on  which  he  saw  he  relied  mosty  and  getting 
the  key  of  that  cabinet  in  his  hand  to  seal  a  letter 
with  a  seal  that  hung  to  it,  he  took  the  impression 
of  it  in  wax,  and  got  a  ke j  to  be  made  from  it,  by 
which  he  opened  the  cabinet,  and  sent .  over  some  of 
the  most  important  oi  those  letters.  The  hand  was 
known,  and  this  artful  but  black  treachery  was  dis- 
covered :  so  the  design  of  the  rising  was  laid  aside. 
8ir  George  Booth  having  engaged  at  the  same  time 
to  raise  a  body  in  Cheshire,  two  'several  messengers 
were  sent  to  lata,  to  let  him  know  the  design  could 
not  be  executed  at  the  time  aj^inted:  but  both 
these  persons  were  suspected  by  some  garrisons 
through  which  they  must  pass,  as  giving  no  good 
67  account  of  themselves  in  a  time  of  jealousy,  and 
were  so  long  stopt,  that  they  could  not  give  him 
notice  in  time:  so  he  very  gallantly  performed 
his  part:  but  not  being  seconded,  he  was  soon 
crushed  by  Lambert  \  Thus  Willis  lost  the  merit 
of  great  and  long  services.  This  was  one  of  Crom- 
well's masterpieces. 

As  for  the  presbyterians,  they  were  so  apprehen"* 
sive  of  the  fury  of  the  commonwealth  party,  that 
they  thought  it  a  deliverance  to  be  rescued  out  of 
their  hands :  many  of  the  republicans  b^un  to  pro- 
fess deism :  and  almost  all  of  them  were  for  destroy- 
ing all  dei^ymen,  and  for  breaking  every  thing  that 
looked  like  the  union  of  a  national  church.  They 
were  for  pulling  down  the  churches,  for  discharging 
the  tithes,  and  for  leaving  religion  fi!'ee,  as  they 
called  it,  without  either  encouragement  or  restraint. 

^  See  £chard*8  History  of  England,  p.  729.    O. 
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Cramwdl  assured  the  presbyterians,  he  would  main- 
tain 8  public  ministry  with  all  due  encouragement ; 
and  he  joined  them  in  a  commission  with  some  in- 
dependents,  to  be  the  triers  of  all  those  who  were 
to  be  admitted  to  benefices.  These  disposed  also  of 
all  the  churches  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  cathedral  churches:  so 
this  softened  th^n. 

He  studied  to  divide  the  commonwealth  party 
/among  themselves,  and  to  set  the  fifth-monarchy 
men  and  the  enthusiasts  i^gainst  those  who  pre- 
tended to  little  or  no  religion,  and  acted  only  upon 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty;  such  as  Algemoon 
Sidney,  Henry  NeviU,  Martin,  Wildman,  and  Har- 
rington. The  fifth-monarchy  men  seemed  to  be 
really  in  expectation  every  day  when  Christ  should 
appear:  John  Goodwin  headed  these,  who  first 
brought  in  Armmianism  among  the  sectaries,  for  he 
was  for  liberty  of  all  sorts.  Cromwell  hated  that 
doctrine:  for  his  beloved  notion  was,  that  once  a 
child  of  God  was  always  a  child  of  God :  now  he 
had  led  a  very  strict  life  for  above  eight  years  toge- 
ther before  the  war  ^ :  so  he  comforted  himself  much 
with  his  reflections  on  that  time,  and  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  pers6vcl*ance.  But  none  of  the  preachers 
were  so  thoroughpaced  for  him,  as  to  temporal  mat- 
ters, as  Goodwin  was ;  for  he  not  only  justified  the 
putting  the  king  to  death,  but  magnified  it  as  the 
gloriousest  action  men  were  capable  of.    He  filled 


'  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  **  believed  himBelf  to  be  the  in- 
had  married  his  iiiece»  used  to  "  strumeot  of  God,  in  the  great 
say,  ^  that  at  last  Cromwell*8  "  actions  of  his  power,  for  the 
**  enthusiasm  had  got  the  better  **  reformation  of  the  world."  O. 
"  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  that  he 

I3 
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aU  people  with  such  expectation  of  a  glorious  thou-* 
sand  years  speedily  to  begin,  that  it  looked  like  a 
madness  possessing  them. 
foi'thr**^  It  was  no  easy  thing  for  Cromwell  to  satisfy 
kiDgsbip.  those,  when  he  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands ; 
since  that  looked  like  a  step  to  kingship,  which 
Goodwin  had  long  represented  as*  the  great  Anti- 
christ, that  hindered  Christ's  being  set  on  his  throne* 
To  these  he  said,  and  as  some  have  told  me^  with 
68  many  tears,  that  he  would  rather  have  taken  a- 
shepherd's  staff  fhan  thd  protectorship,  since  nothing 
was  more  contrary  to  his  genius  than  a  shew  of 
greatness :  but  he  saw  it  was  necessary  at  that  time 
to  keep  the  nation  from  falling  into  extreme  dis- 
order, and  from  becoming  open  to  thfe  conunon 
enemy :  and  therefore  he  only  stept  in  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  he  phrased  it,  in  that  inter- 
val, till  God  should  direct  them  on  what  bottom 
they  ought  to  settle:  and  he  assured  them,  that 
then  be  would  surrender  the  heavy  load. lying  upon 
him,  with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
was  affected  while  under  that  shew  of  dignity.  To 
men  of  this  stamp  he  would  enter  into  the  terms  of 
their  old  equality^  shutting  the  door,  and  making 
them  sit  down  covered  by  him,  to  let  them  see  how 
little  he  valued  those  distances  that,  for  form's  sake, 
he  was  bound  to  keep  up  with  others.  These  dis- 
courses  commonly  ended  in  a  long  prayer.  Thus 
with  much  ado  he  managed  the  republican  enthu- 
siasts. The  other  republicans  he  called  the  heap 
thens,  and  professed  he  could  not  so  easily  work 
upon  them.  He  had  some  chaplains  of  all  sorts: 
and  he  begun  in  his  latter  years  to  be  gentler  to* 
wards  those  of  the  church  of  England.     They  had 
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their  meetiiigs  in  several  places  about  London  with- 
out any  disturbance  firom  him.  In  conclusion^  even 
the  papists  courted  him :  and  he,  with  great  dissi- 
mulation, carried  things  with  all  sorts  of  people 
farther  than  was  thought  possible,  considering  the 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  all  his  parliaments :  but 
it  was  generally  believed^  that  his  life  and  all  his 
arts  were  exhausted  at  once,  and  that  if  he  had 
lived  much  long^,  he  could  not  have  held  thingB  to* 
geCher, 

The  debates  came  on  very  high  for  setting  up  a 
king.  All  the  lawyers,  chiefly  Glyn,  Maynard,  Foun- 
tain, and  St.  Johns,  were  vehementiy  for  this.  They 
said,  no  new  government  could  be  settied  legally  but 
fay  a  king,  who  should  pass  bills  for  such  a  form  as 
should  be  agreed  on.  Till  then,  all  they  did  was 
like  building  upon  sand :  stiU  men  were  in  danger 
of  a  revolution :  and  in  that  case,  all  that  had  been 
done  would  be  void  of  itself,  as  contrary  to  a  law  yet 
in  being,  and  not  repealed.  Till  that  was  done, 
every  man  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  Uood  thirf;  was  shed,  chiefly  the  king^s,  was 
still  obnoxious :  and  no  warrants  could  be  pleaded, 
but  what  were  founded  on,  or  approved  of  by,  a  law 
passed  I^  king,  lords,  and  commons.  They  might 
agree  to  trust  this  king  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  make  his  power  determine  as  soon  as  they 
I^eased,  so  that  he  should  be  ^,felo  de  se^  and  con- 
sent to  an  act,  if  need  were,  of  extinguishing  both 
name  and  thing  for  ever.  And  as  no  man's  person 
was  safe  till  that  was  done,  so  they  said  all  the69 
grants  and  sales  tiiat  had  been  made  were  null  and 
void :  all  men  that  had  gathered  or  disposed  of  the 
public  money  were  for  ever  accountable.     In  short, 

IS 
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tins  pcint  was  made  out  beyond  the  possibility  of 
answering  it,  except  upon  enthusiastic  principles. 
But  by  that  sort  of' men  all  this  was  called  a  mis* 
trusting  of  God,  tod  a  trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh : 
tiiey  had  gone  out,  as  they  said,  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles,  to  whom 
they  had  made  the  a^>eal :  he  had  heard  them,  and 
appeared  fo^  thetaa,  and  now  they  couM  trust  him 
no  longer:  they  had  pulled  down  monarchy  with 
the  monarch,  and  would  they  now  build  that  up 
which  they  had  destroyed :  they  had  solemnly  vowed 
to  God  to  be  true  to  the  commonwealth,  without  a 
king  or  kingship :  and  under  that  vow,  as  under  a 
banner,  they  had  fought  and  prevailed:  but  now 
they  must  be  secure,  alid  in  order  to  that  go  back 
to  Egypt :  ihey  thof^t,  it  was  rathar  a  haj^f^iae^ 
tiiat  they  were  stfll  utader  a  l^al  danger:  this 
might  be  a  m^an  to  make  them  more  cautious  and 
diligent :  if  kings  were  invaders  of  God's  right,  and 
usurpers  upon  men's  liberties,  why  must  they  have 
recourse  to  such  a  widced  engine?  Upon  these 
grounds  they  stood  out:  and  they  looked  on  all 
that  was  offered  about  the  limiting  this  king  in  his 
power,  as  the  gilding  the  pill :  the  assertors  of  those 
laws,  that  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  king,  would 
no  sooner  have  one,  than  they  would  faring  forth  out 
of  the  same  storehouse  all  that  related  to  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  this  king :  therefore  they  would 
not  hearken  to  any  thing  that  was  offered  on  that 
head,  but  rejected  it  with  scorn.  Many  of  than 
began  openly  to  say,  if  we  must  have  a  king,  in  con-* 
sequence  of  so  much  law  as  was  alleged,  why  should 
we  not  rather  have  that  king  to  whom  the  law  cer- 
tainly pointed  than  any  other  ?    The  earl  of  Orrery 
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told  me,  that,  coming  one  day  to  Cromwell,  during 
those  heats,  and  telling  him  he  had  been  in  the  city 
aU  that  day,  Cromwell  asked  him  what  news  he  had 
heard  there :  the  other  answered,  that  he  was  told 
he  was  in  treaty  with  the  king,  who  was  to  be  re* 
stored,  and  to  marry  his  daughter.  *  Cromwell  ex- 
pressing no  indignatum  at  this,  lord  Orrery  said,  in 
.the  state  to  which  things  were  brougM,  he  saw  not 
a  better  expe<Uent ;  they  might  faring  him  in  on  what 
terms  they  pleased :  and  Cromwell  might  retain  the 
same  authority  he  then  had,  with  less  trouble. 
Cromwell  answer^  the  king  can  never  forgive  his 
father's  blood.  Orrery  said,  he  was  one  of  many 
that  were  concerned  in  that,  but  he  would  be  alone 
in  the  merit  of  restoring  him.  Gromwell  replied, 
he  is  so  damnaUy  debauched,,  he  would  undo  us  all ; 
«id  so  turned  to  another  cBscourse  without  any 
emotion,  which  nuufe  Orrery  conclude  he  had  often  70 
thought  of  that  expedient. 

Be&re  the  day  in  which  he  refused  the  ofTer  of 
the  kingship  that  was  nuMle-  to  him  by  Uie  parlia- 
ment, he  had  k^  himself  on  such  a  reserve,  that  no 
man  knew  what  answer  Ije  would  give.  It  was 
thought  more  likely  he  would  accept  of  it :  but  that 
which  determined  him  to  the  contrary  was,  that, 
when  he  went  doMm  in  the  morning  to  walk  in  St. 
James's  park,  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  were  wait- 
ing for  bim :  the  one  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
the  ether  ;his  sister.  -With  these  he  enter^  into 
much  discoiurse  on  the  subject,  and  argued  for  it : 
he  said,  it  was  a  tempting  of  God  to  expose  so  many 
worthy  men  to  death  and  poverty,  when  there  was 
a  certain  way  to  secure  them.  The  others  insisted 
still  on  the  oaths  they  had  taken.     He  said,  these 

i4 
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oaths  were  against  the  power  and  tyranny  of  kings, 
but  not  against  the  four  letters  that  made  the  word 
king.  In  conclusion,  they,  believing  from  his  dis- 
course that  he  intended  to  accept  of  it,  told  him, 
they  saw  great  conftisions  would  follow  on  it :  and 
as  they  could  not  serve  him  to  set  up  the  idol  they 
had  put  down,  and  had  sworn  to  keep  down,  so 
they  would  not  engage  in  any  thing  against  him, 
but  would  retire  and  look  on.  So  they  offered  him 
their  commissions,  3ince  they  were  resolved  not  to 
serve  a  king :  he  desired  they  would  stay  till  they 
heard  his  answer.  It  was  believed,  that  he,  seeing 
two  persons  so  near  him  ready  to  abandon  him, 
concluded  that  many  others  would  follow  theur  ex- 
ample; and  therefore  thought  it  was  too  bold  a 
venture.  So  he  refused  it,  but  accepted  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  protectorship.  Yet,  if  he  had- lived 
out  the  next  winter,  as  the  debates  were  to  have 
been  brought  on  again,  so  it  was  generally  thought 
he  would  have  accepted  of  the  offer.  And  it  is  yet 
a  question  what  the  effect  of  that  would  have  been. 
Some  have  thought  it  would  have  brought  on  a 
general  settlement,  since  the  law  and  the  ancient 
government  were  again  to  take  place :  others  have 
fancied  just  the  contrary,  that  it  would  have  engaged 
(enraged)  the  army,  so  that  they  would  either  have 
deserted  the  service,  or  have  revolted  from  him,  and 
perhaps  have  killed  him  in  the  first  fray  of  the  tu- 
mult ^.  I  will  not  determine  which  of  these  would 
have  most  probably  happened.  In  these  debates 
some  of  the  cavalier  party,  or  rather  their  children, 

^  It  has  been  said,  that  Pride  shoot  bin)  through  the  head, 
told  him,  if  he  took  the  crown,  the  first  opportunity  he  had  for 
he  would  (if  nobody  else  would)      it.  O. 
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came  to  bear  some  share.  They  were  then  all  zeal- 
ous commonwealth's  men,  according  to  the  directions 
sent  them  from  those  about  the  king.  Their  busi- 
ness was  to  oppose  Cromwell  on  all  his  demands, 
and  so  to  weaken  him  at  home,  and  expose  him 
abroad.  When  some  of  the  other  party  took  notice 
of  this  great  change,  from  being  the  abettors  of  pre-  71 
rogative  to  become  the  patrons  of  liberty,  they  pre- 
tended their  education  in  the  cotut  and  their  obli- 
gation to  it  had  engaged  them  that  way ;  but  now 
since  that  was  out  of  doors,  they  had  the  common 
principles  of  human  nature  and  the  love  of  liberty  in 
them.  By  this  mean,  as  the  old  republicans  assisted 
and  protected  them,  so  [they  secured  themselves,] 
at  the  same  time  they  strengthened  the  faction 
against  CromwelL  But  these  very  men  at  the  re- 
storation shook  gS  this  disguise,  and  reverted  to 
their  old  principles  for  a  high  prerogative  and  abso- 
lute power.  They  said  they  were  for  liberty,  when 
it  was  a  mean  to  distress  one  who  they  thought  had 
no  right  to  govern ;  but  when  the  government  re- 
turned to  its  old  channel,  they  were  still  as  firm  to 
all  pren^ative  notions,  and  as  great  enemies  to  li- 
ber^, as  ever  \ 


'  1  suppose  he  means  the  li- 
berty of  pluDdering,  which  the 
other  party  ever  were,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  much  inclined  to, 
as  acting  altogether  upon  a 
principle  of  self-interest ;  which 
is  the  true  reason  why  they 
constantly  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  established 
reUgion,  it  being  a  thing  apt  to 
interfere  with  ueir  pickpocket 
designs.  But  the  establishment 
upon  the  restoration  in  1660, 


and  the  revolution  in  1688, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  peo- 
ple he  would  asperse,  and  their 
children  after  them,  were  no 
friends  to  arbitrary  government, 
but  enemies  to  what  the  bishop 
and  his  friends  have  ever  had 
most  at  heart,  and  which  they 
have  never  fiiiled  to  put  in 
practice,  whenever  they  have 
had  an  opportunity;  which  li- 
centiousness they  are  pleased 
to  call  liberty.    D. 
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Cromwell's  I  go  Dcxt  to  give  SH  account  of  Cromwell's  trans* 
^!l!IStf^tii  actions  with  relation  to  foreign  affairs.  He  laid  it 
^*~^'  down  for  a  maxim,  to  spare  no  cost  or  charge  in 
order  to  procure  him  intelligence.  When  he  under- 
stood  what  dealers  the  Jews  were  every  where  in 
that  trade  that  depends  on  news,  the  advancing 
money"  upon  high  or  low  interests  in  proportion  to 
the  risk  they  run,  or  the  gain  to  be  made  as  the 
times  might  turn,  and  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
the  actions  of  money  so  advanced,  he,  more  upon 
that  account  than  in  comjdiance  with  the  principle 
of  toleration,  hrougfat  a  company  of  them  over  to 
England,  and  gave  them  leave  to  build  a  synagogue. 
All  the  while  that  he  was  negotiating  this,  tfa^  were 
sure  and  good  spies  for  him,  espedally  with  relation 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  Tlie  earl  of  Qnreiy  told  me^ 
he  was  once  walking  with  him  in  one  <^  the  galleries 
of^  Whitehall,  and  a  man  almost  in  rags  came  in 
view :  he  presently  dismissed  lord  Orrery,  and  car- 
ried that  man  into  his  closet ;  who  brought  him  an 
account  of  a  great  sum  of  money  that  the  Spaniards 
were  sending  over  to  pay  theur  army  in  Flanders, 
but  in  a  Dutch  man  of  war :  and  he  told  him  the 
places  of  the  ship  in  which  the  money  was  lodged. 
Cromwell  sent  an  express  immediately  to  Smith,  af- 
terwards sir  Jeremy  Smith,  who  lay  in  the  Downs, 
telling  him  that  within  a  day  or  two  such  a  Dutch 
ship  would  pass  the  channel,  whom  he  must  visit  for 
the  Spanish  money,  which  was  conterband  goods, 
we  being  then  in  war  with  Spain.  So  when  the 
ship  passed  by  Dover,  Smith  sent,  and  demanded 
leave  to  search  him.  The  Dutch  captain  answered, 
none  but  his  masters  might  search  him.  Smith  sent 
him  word,  he  had  set  up  an  hour  glass,  and  if  before 
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that  was  run  out  he  did  not  submit  to  the  search, 
he  would  force  it.  The  captdin  saw  it  was  in  vaip 
to  stru^le,  and  so  all  the  money  was  found.  Next 
time  that  Cromwell  saw  Orrery,  he  told  him  he  had 
his  intelligence  from  that  contemptible  man  he  saw  72 
him  go  to  some  days  before.  He  had  on  all  occa- 
sions very  good  intelligence :  he  knew  every  thing 
thai;  passed  in  the  king's  little  court :  and  yet  none 
of  his  qnes  were  discovered,  but  one  only. 

The  greatest  difficuky  on  him  in  his  foreign  af- 
fiiirs  was,  what  side  to  choose,  France  or  Spain. 
The  prihoe  of  Condd  was  then  in  the  Netherlands 
with  a  great  many  protestants  about  him.  He  set 
the  Spaniards  on  making  great  steps  towards  the 
gaining  Cromwell  into  their  interests.  Spain  ordered 
their  ambassador  to  compliment  him:  he  was  es-^ 
teemed  one  of  their  ablest  men :  his  name  was  Don 
Alonso  de  Gardenas:  he  offered,  that  if  Cromwell 
would  join  with  them,  they  would  engage  »them- 
selves  to  make  no  peace  till  he  should  recover  Calais 
again  to  Ei^land.  This  was  very  agreeable  to 
Cromwell,  who  thought  it  would  recommend  him 
much  to  the  nation,  if  he  could  restore  that  town 
again  to  the  En^ish  empire,  after  it  had  been  a 
hundred  years  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Mazarin 
hearing  of  this,  sent  one  over  to  negotiate  with  him, 
but  at  first  without  a  character :  and,  to  outbid  the 
Spaniard,  he  offered  to  assist  Cromwell  to  take  Dun- 
kirk, which  was  a  place  of  much  more  importance. 
The  prince  of  Conde  sent  over  likewise  to  offer 
Cromwdl  to  tata  protestant :  and,  if  he  would  give 
him  a  fleet  with  good  troops,  he  would  make  a  de- 
scent in  Gnienne,  where  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
he  should  be  assisted  by  the  protestants ;  and  that 
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he  should  so  distress  France,  as  to  obtain  such  oon« 
ditions  for  them  and  for  England,  as  Cromwell  him-* 
self  should  dictate.  Upon  this  offer  Cromwell  sent 
Stoupe  round  all  France,  to  talk  with  their  most 
eminent  men,  to  see  into  their  strength,  into  their 
present  disposition,  the  oppressions  they  lay  under, 
and  their  inclinations  to  trust  the  prince  of  Conde. 
He  went  from  Paris  down  the  Loire,  then  to  Bour* 
deaux,  from  thence  to  Montauban,  and  cross  the 
south  of  France  to  Lions :  he  was  instructed  to  talk 
to  them  only  as  a  traveller,  and  to  assure  them  of 
Cromwell's  zeal  and  care  for  them,  which  he  mag- 
nified every  where.  The  protestants  were  then  very 
much  at  their  ease:  for  Mazarin,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  enrich  his  family,  took  care  to  main- 
tain the  edicts  better  than  they  had  been  in  any 
time  formerly.  So  Stoupe  returned,  and  gave  Crom- 
well an  account  (^  the  ease  they  were  then  in,  and 
of  their  resolution  to  be  quiet.  They  had  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  [as  an  impious 
and  immoral  man,]  as  a  man  who  sought  nothing 
but  his  own  greatness,  to  which  they  believed  that 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  his  friends,  and  every 
cause  that  he  espoused*  This  settled  Cromwell  as 
to  that  particular.  He  also  found  that  the  cardinal 
73  had  such  spies  on  that  prince,  that  he  knew  every 
message  that  had  passed  between  them :  therefore 
he  would  have  no  farther  correspondence  with  him : 
he  said  upon  that  to  Stoupe,  StuUus  est^  et  garru- 
lus,  et  venditur  a  suis  cardiiudi.  That  which  de- 
termined him  afterwards  in  the  choice  was  this :  he 
found  the  parties  grew  so  strong  against  him  at 
home,  that  he  saw  if  the  king  or  his  brother  were 
assisted  by  France  with  an  army  of  Huguenots  to 
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make  a  descent  in  England,  which  was  threatened 
if  he  should  join  with  Spain,  this  might  prove  very 
dangerous  to  him,  who  had  so  many  enemies  at 
home,  and  so  few  friends.  This  particular  consider- 
ation, with  relation  to  himself,  made  great  impression 
on  him ;  for  he  knew  the  Spaniards  could  give  those 
princes  no  strength,  nor  had  they  any  protestant 
subjects  to  assist  them  in  any  such  design.  Upon 
this  occasion  king  James  told  me,  that  among  other 
prejudices  he  had  at  the  protestant  religion  this  was 
one,  that  both  his  brother  and  himself,  being  in 
many  .companies  in  Paris  incognito,  where  they  met 
many  protestants,  he  found  they  were  all  alienated 
from  them,  and  were  great  admirers'  of  Cromwell : 
so  he  believed  they  were  all  rebels  in  their  heart. 
I  answered,  that  foreigners  were  no  other  way  con- 
cerned in  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbours,  than  to 
see  who  could  or  would  assist  them :  the  coldness 
they  had  seen  formerly  in  the  court  of  England  with 
relation  to  them,  and  the  zeal  which  was  then  ex- 
pressed, must  naturally  make  them  depend  on  one 
that  seemed  resolved  to  protect  them.  As  the  ncr 
gotiation  went  on  between  France  and  England, 
Cromwell  would  have  the  king  and  his  brother  .dis- 
missed the  kingdom.  Mazarin  consented  to  this; 
for  he  thought  it  more  honourable,  that  the  French 
king  should  send  them  away  of  his  own  accord,  than 
that  it  should  be  done  pursuant  to  an  article  with 
Cromwell.  Great  excuses  were  made  for  doing  it : 
they  had  some  money  given  them,  and  were  sent 
away  loaded  with  promises  of  constant  supplies  that 
were  never  meant  to  be  performed :  and  they  retired 
to  Colen;  for  the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  out  of 
hope  of  gaining  Cromwell.   But  when  that  vanished. 
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ihey  invited  them  to  Braxells,  and  they  settled 
great  appoii^tments  on  them ;  in  their  way,  which 
was  always  to  promise  much,  how  little  soever  they 
could  perform.  They  also  settled  a  pay  for  such  of 
the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  would  come 
and  serve  under  our  princes :  but  few  came,  except 
from  Irehmd :  of  these  some  regiments  were  formed. 
But  though  this  gave  them  a  great  and  lasting  in* 
terest  in  our  court,  especially  in  king  James's,  yet 
they  did  not  much  to  deserve  it. 
Tb«  ^l'^        Before  kin^  Charles  left  Paris  he  changed  his  re* 

turned  pa-  ^  ® 

put.  ligion,  but  by  whose  persuasion  is  not  yet  known : 
74  only  cardinal  de  Retz  was  in  the  secret,  and  lord 
Aubigny  had  a  great  hand  in  it.  It  was  kept  a 
great  secret.  Chancellor  Hide  had  some  suspicion 
of  it,  but  would  never  suffer  himself  to  bdieve  it 
quite^.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  that  cardinal  came 
over  in  disguise,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  king : 
what  passed  is  not  known.  Tlie  first  groupd  I  had 
to  believe  it  was  this :  the  marquis  de  Roucy,  who 
was  the  man  of  the  greatest  fieunily  in  France  that 
continued  protestant  to  the  last,  was  much  pressed 
by  that  cardinal  to  change  his  religion :  he  was  his 
kinsman,  and  his  particular  friend.  Among  other 
reasons  one  that  he  urged  was,  tiiat  the  protestant 
religion  must  certainly  be  ruined,  and  that  they 
could  expect  no  protection  from  England,  for  to  his 
certain  knowledge  both  the  princes  were  already 
changed.  Roucy  told  this  in  great  confidence  to 
his  minister,  who  after  his  death  sent  an  advertise- 
ment of  it  to  my  sel£  Bir  Allen  Broderick,  a  great 
confident  of  the  chancellor's,  who,  from  being  very 

■"  See  his  vindication  in  the  State  Trials,  vol.  viii.  p.  386.  O. 
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atheistical  became  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  an 
eminent  penitent,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
with  whom  I  had  lived  long  in  great  confidence,  on 
hia  deathbed  sent  me  likewise  an  account  of  this 
matter,  which  he  believed  was  done  in  Fontaine* 
bleau,  before  king  Charles  was  sent  to  Colen.  As 
for  king  James,  it  seems  he  was  not  reconciled  at 
that  time :  for  he  told  me,  that  being  in  a  monastery 
in  Flanders,  a  nun  desired  him  to  pray  every  day, 
that  if  he  was  not  in  the  right  way,  God  would  bring 
him  into  it :  and  he  said,  the  impression  these  words 
made  on  him  never  left  him  till  he  changed. 

To  return  to  Cromwell :»  while  he  was  balancing 
in  his  mind  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do,  Oage,  who 
had  been  a  priest,  came  over  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  gave  him  such  an  account  of  the  feebleness,  as 
well  as  of  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts, 
as  made  him  conclude  that  it  would  be  both  a  great  cromwcU't 
and  an  easy  conquest  to  seize  on  their  dominions,  t^' wwT 
By  this  he  reckoned  he  would  be  supjdied  with  such  ^°^^* 
a  treasure,  that  his  government  would  be  established 
before  he  should  need  to  have  any  recourse  to  a  .par- 
liament for  money.  Spain  would  never  admit  of  a 
peace  with  England  between  the  tropics :  so  he  was 
in  a  state  of  war  with  them  as  to  those  parts,  even 
bef(»«  he  declared  war  in  Europe.  He  upon  that 
equipped  a  fleet  with  a  force  sufficient,  as  he  hoped, 
to  have  seized  Hispaniola  and  Cuba.  And  Oage 
had  assured  him,  that  success  in  that  expedition 
would  make  all  the  rest  ML  into  his  hands.  Stoupe, 
being  on  another  occasion  called  to  his  doset,  saw 
him  one  day  very  intent  in  looking  on  a.  map,  and 
in  measuring  distances.  Stoupe  saw  it  was  a  map 
of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  observed  who  printed  it. 
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75  So,  there  being  no  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
Stoupe  went  next  day  to  the  printer  to  buy  the 
map.  The  printer  denied  he  had  printed  it.  Stoupe 
afifirmed  he  had  seen  it.  Then,  he  said,  it  must  be 
only  in  Cromwell's  hand ;  for  he  only  had  some  of 
the  prints,  and  had  given  him  a  strict  chai^  to  sell 
none,  tiU  he  had  leave  given  him.  So  Stoupe  per- 
ceived there  was  a  design  that  way.  And  when  the 
time  of  setting  out  the  fleet  came  on,  all  were  in  a 
gaze  whither  it  was  to  go :  some  fismcied  it  was  to 
rob  the  church  of  Loretto,  which  did  occasion  a  for* 
tification  to  be  drawn  round  it:  others  talked  of 
Rome  itself;  forCromweU's  preachers  had  this  often 
in  their  mouths,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  divisions 
at  home,  he  would  go  and  sack  Babylon:  others 
talked  of  Cadiz,  though  he  had  not  yet  broke  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  French  could  not  penetrate 
into  the  secret.  Cromwell  had  not  finished  his  al- 
liance with  them:  so  he  was  not  bound  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  expedition.  All  he  said 
upon  it  was,  that  he  sent  out  the  fleet  to  guard  the 
seas,  and  to  restme  England  to  its  dominion  on  that 
element.  Stoupe  happened  to  say  in  a  company,  he 
believed  the  design  was  on  the  West  Indies.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  hearing  that,  sent  for  him  very 
privately,  to  ask  him  upon  what  ground  he  said  it : 
and  he  offered  to  lay  down  10,000/.  if  he  could 
make  any  discovery  of  that.  Stoupe  owned  to  me 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  the  money ;  and  fancied  he 
betrayed  nothing,  if  he  did  discover  the  grounds  of 
these  coi\jectures,  since  nothing  had  been  trusted  to 
him :  but  he  expected  greater  matters  from  Crom- 
well, and  so  kept  the  secret ;  and  said  only,  that  in 
a  diversity  of  conjectures,  that  seemed  to  him  more 
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probable  than  any  others.  But  the  ambassador 
made  no  account  of  that ;  nor  did  he  think  it  worth 
the  writing  to  Don  John,  then  at  Bruxefls,  about  it. 
Stoupe  writ  it  over  as  his  conjecture  to  one  about 
the  prince  of  Conde,  who  at  first  hearing  it  was  per- 
suaded that  must  be  the  design,  and  went  next  day 
to  surest  it  to  Don  John :  but  Don  John  relied  so 
mudi  on  the  ambassador,  that  this  made  no  impres- 
mon.  And  indeed  all  the  ministers  whom  he  em- 
ployed knew  that  they  were  not  to  disturb  him  with 
troublesome  news :  of  whidi  king  Charles  told  a 
{feasant  story.  One  whom  Don  John  was  sending 
to  some  court  in  Germany,  coming  to  the  king  to 
ask  his  commands,  he  desired  him  only  to  write 
him  news:  the  Spaniard  asked  him,  whether  he 
would  have  true  or  fidse  news :  and,  when  the  king 
seemed  amazed  at  the  question,  he  added,  if  he  writ 
him  true  news  the  king  must  be  secret,  for  he  knew 
he  must  write  news  to  Don  John  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, true  or  fidse :  when  the  ministers  of  that 
court  shewed  that  they  would  be  served  in  such  a  76 
manner,  it  is  no 'wonder  to  see  how  their  affairs 
have  dedined.  This  matter  of  the  fleet  continued 
a  great  secret.  And  some  months  after  that,  Stoupe 
bdng  accidentally  with  Cromwell,  one  came  firom 
the  fleet  through  Ireland  with  a  letter.  The  bearer 
looked  like  one  that  brought  no  wdcome  news. 
And  as  soon  as  Cromwell  had  read  the  letter,  he 
dismissed  Stoupe,  who  went  immediatdy  to  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  then  lord  Lisle,  and  told  him  what  he 
had  seen.  He  being  of  Cromwell^s  council  went  to 
Whitehall,  and  came  back,  and  told  Stoupe  of  the 
descent  made  on  Hispaniola,  and  of  the  mirfortune 
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that  had  happened  It  was  then  late,  and  was  the 
post  night  for  Flanders.  So  Stoupe  writ  it  as  news 
to  his  correspondent^  some  days  before  the  Spanish 
ambassador  knew  any  thing  of  it.  Don  John  was 
amazed  at  the  news,  and  had  never  anj  regard  for 
the  ambassador  after  that ;  but  had  a  great  opinion 
of  Stoupe,  and  ordered  the  ambassador  to  make  him 

m 

theirs  at  any  rate.  The  ambassador  sent  for  him, 
and  asked  him,  now  that  it  appeared  he  had  guessed 
right,  what  were  his  grounds :  and  when  he  told 
what  they  were,  the  ambassador  owned  he  had  rea^ 
son  to  conclude  as  he  did  upon  what  he  saw.  And 
upon  that  he  made  great  use  of  Stoupe:  but  he 
himself  was  never  esteemed  after  that  so  much  as  he 
had  been.  This  deserved  to  be  set  down  so  parti- 
cularly, since  by  it,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  de- 
sign may  be  discovered  by  an  undue  carelessness. 
The  court  of  France  was  amazed  at  the  undertak- 
ing, and  was  glad  that  it  had  miscarried ;  for  the 
cardinal  said,  if  he  had  suspected  it,  he  would  have 
made  peace  with  Spain  on  any  terms,  rather  than  to 
have  given  way  to  that  which  would  have  been  such 
an  addition  to  England,  as  must  have  brought  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world  into  their  hands.  The  fleet 
took  Jamaica:  but  that  was  a  small  gain,  though 
much  magnified  to  cover  the  failing  of  the*  main  de- 
sign. The  war  aft;er  that  broke  out,  in  which  Dun- 
kirk was  indeed  taken,  and  put  in  Cromwell's  hand : 
but  the  trade  of  England  suffered  more  in  that,  than 
in  any  former  war :  so  he  lost  the  heart  of  the  dty 
of  London  by  that  means. 
Hit  seal  Cromwell  had  two  signal  occasions  given  him  to 
p^r^tant  shcw  his  zcal  in  protecting  the  protestants  abroad. 

religioa. 
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The  duke  of  Savoy  raised  a  new  persecution  of  the 
Vaudois:  so  Cromwell  sent  to  Mazarin,  desiring 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  that;  adding,  that  he  knew 
well  they  had  that  duke  in  their  power,  and  could 
restrain  him  as  they  pleased :  and  if  they  did  not,  he 
must  presently  break  with  them.  Mazarin  objected 
to  this  as  unreasonable :  he  promised  to  do  good  of-^ 
fices :  but  he  could  not  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the 
effects  they  might  have.  This  did  not  satisfy  Crom* 
well:  so  they  obliged  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  put  a77 
stop  to  that  unjust  fury:  and  Cromwell  raised  a 
great  sum  for  the  Vaudois,  and  sent  over  Morland 
to  setUe  aU  their  concerns,  and  to  supply  aU  their 
losses.  There  was  also  a  tumult  in  Nismes,  in  , 
which  some  disorder  had  been  committed  by  the 
Huguenots :  and  they,  apprehending  severe  proceed- 
ings upon  it,  sent  one  over  with  great  expedition  to 
Cromwell,  who  sent  him  back  to  Paris  in  an  hour's 
time  with  a  very  effectual  letter  to  his  ambassador, 
requiring  him  either  to  prevail  that  the  matter  might 
be  passed  over,  or  to  come  away  immediately.  Ma« 
zarin  complained  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  as  toa 
imperious :  but  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  made 
him  yield.  These  things  raised  Cromwell's  character 
abroad,  and  made  him  be  much  depended  on. 

His  ambassador  in  France  at  this  time  was  Lock- 
hart,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and 
was  in  high  favour  with  him,  as  he  well  deserved  to 
be.  He  was  both  a  wise  and  a  gallant  man,  calm 
and  virtuous,  and  one  that  carried  the  generosities 
of  friendship  very  far.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Dunkirk  and  ambassador  at  the  same  time.  But 
he  told  me,  that  when  he  was  sent  afterwards  am- 
bassador by  king  Charles,  he  found  he  had  nothing 
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of  that  regard  that  was  paid  him  in  Cromwell's 
time". 
A  great  de-  Stoupe  told  me  of  a  great  design  Cromwell  had 
ioteratt  of  intended  to  begin  his  kingship  with,  if  he  had  as- 
lot  ?S-***'  sumed  it :  he  resolved  to  set  up  a  council  for  the 
^^'  protestant  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  congregation 
de  propaganda  fide  at  Rome.  He  intended  it 
should  consist  of  seven  counsellors,  and  four  secreta- 
ries for  different  provinces.  Thes^  were  the  first, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Valleys  i  the  palatinate 
and  the  other  Calvinists  were  the  second :  Germany, 
the  North,  and  Turkey  were  the  third:  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  The  secre- 
•  taries  were  to  have  500/.  salary  apiece,  and  to  keep 
a  correspondence  every  where,  to  know  the  state  of 
religion  aU  over  the  world,  that  so  all  good  designs 
might  be  by  their  means  protected  and  assisted. 
Stoupe  was  to  have  the  first  province.  They  were 
to  have  a  fund  of  10,000/.  a  year  at  then*  disposal 
for  ordinary  emergencies,  but  to  be  farther  supplied 
as  occasions  should  require  it.  Chelsea  college  was 
to  be  made  up  for  them,  which  was  then  an  old  de- 
cayed building,  that  had  been  at  first  raised  to  be  a 
college  for  writers  of  controversy.  I  thought  it  was 
not  fit  to  let  such  a  project  as  this  be  quite  lost :  it 
was  certainly  a  noble  one :  but  how  far  he  would 
have  pursued  it,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

Stoupe  told  me  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  em- 

^  No  doubt  Lockhart  was  that  the  lung's  minister  was 

not  looked  upon  in  France  to  not  so  much  regarded  as  Crom- 

be  in  the  same  d^ee  of  credit  weirs,  which,    if   true,   roust 

in  king  Charles's  court,  that  he  have  been  personal  to  the  man, 

had  been   in  Oliver's,  whose  not  to  his  character  as  an  am- 

nieoe  he  had  married :  but  the  bassador.   D. 
bishop  would  gladly  insinuate. 
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ploymeiit  under  CromwelL  Stoupe  had  desired  all  soate  pu- 
that  were  under  the  prince  of  Conde  to  let  himc^^ir. 
know  iome  news,  in  return  of  that  he  writ  to  them.!lf^ 
So  he  had  a  letter  fix>m  one  of  them,  giving  an  ac* 
count  of  an  Irislunan  newlj  gone  over,  who  had  said 
he  would  kill  Cromwell^  and  that  he  was  to  lodge 
in  King-street,  Westminster.  With  this  Stoupe  went 
to  Whitehall  Cromwell  bemg  then  at  council,  he 
sent  him  a  note,  letting  him  know  that  he  had  a 
busmess  of  great  consequence  to  laj  before  him. 
Cromwell  was  th^i  upon  a  matter  that  did  so  en- 
tirely possess  him,  that  he,  fiEmcying  it  was  only 
some  piece  of  foreign  intelligence^  sent  Thurlo  to 
know  what  it  might  be.  Stoupe  was  troubled  at 
this,  but  could  not  refuse  to  shew  him  his  letter. 
Thurio  made  no  great  matter  of  it :  he  said,  they 
had  many  such  advertisements  sent  them,  which 
fflgnified  nothing,  but  to  make  the  world  think  the 
Protector  was  in  danger  of  his  life :  and  the  lcx>king 
too  much  after  these  things  had  an  appearance  of 
fear,  which  did  ill  become  so  great  a  man.  Stoupe 
told  him.  King-street  might  be  soon  searched. 
Thurlo  answered,  if  we  find  no  such  person,  how 
shall  we  be  laughed  at?  Yet  he  ordered  him  to 
write  again  to  Bruxells,  and  promise  any  reward 
if  a  more  particular  discovery  could  be  made.  Stoupe 
was  much  cast  down,  when  he  saw  that  a  piece  of 
intelligence  which  he  hoped  might  have  made  his 
fortune  was  so  little  considered.  He  wrote  to  Brux- 
dk :  but  he  had  no  more  firom  thence^  but  a  con- 
firmation of  what  had  been  writ  formerly  to  him. 
And  Thurlo  did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  search, 
or  any  &rther  inquiry  into  it :  nor  did  he  so  much 
as  acquaint  Cromwdl  with  it.     Stoupe,  being  un- 
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leasj  at  this,  told  lord  Lisle  of  it :  and  it  happened 
that,  a  few  weeks  after,  Syndercomb's  design  of  as* 
sassinating  Cromwell  near  Brentford,  as  he  was  go^ 
ing  to  Hampton  court,  was  discovered.  When  he 
was  examined,  it  appeared  that  he  was  the  person 
set  out  in  the  letters  from  Bruxells.  So  Lisle  said 
to  Cromwell,  this  is  the  very  man  of  whom  Stoupe 
had  the  notice  given  him^  Cromwell  seemed  amazed 
at  this ;  and  sent  for  Stoupe,  and  in  great  wrath 
reproached  him  for  his  ingratitude  in  concealing  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  to  him.  Stoupe  upon 
this  shewed  him  the  letters  he  had  received;  and 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  note  he  had  sent  in  to  him» 
which  was  immediately  after  he  had  the  first  letta-, 
and  that  he  had  sent  out  Thurlo  to  him.  At  that 
Cromwell  seemed  yet  more  amazed;  and  sent  for 
Thurlo,  to  whose  &ce  Stoupe  affirmed  the  matter : 
nor  did  he  deny  any  part  of  it ;  but  only  said,  that 
he  had  matiy  such  advertisements  sent  him,  in  which 
till  this  time  he  had  never  found  any  truth.  Crom* 
well  replied  sternly,  that  he  ought  to  have  ac» 
quainted  him  with  it,  and  left  him  to  judge  of  the 
79  importance  of  it.  Thurlo  desired  to  speak  in  pri- 
vate with  Cromwell.  So  Stoupe  was  dismissed,  and 
went  away,  not  doubting  but  Thurlo  would  be  dis- 
graced. But,  as  he  understood  firom  Lisle  afterward, 
Thm^lo  shewed  Cromwell  such  instances  of  his  care 
and  fidelity  on  aU  such  occasions,  and  humbly  ac- 
knowledged his  error  in  this  matter,  but  imputed  it 
wholly  to  his  care,  both  for  his  honour  and  quiet, 

°  (Bevil  Higgons  in  his  Re-  that  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  to 

marks  im   Bp.  Burnet's  Hist,  the  king;  which,  he  observes, 

p.  64.  says,  that  Synderoomb  ill  agrees  with  this  account.) 
was  born  in  Hampshire,  and 
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that  he  pacified  him  entirely :  aad  indeed  he  was  sa 
much  in  all  Cromwell's  secrets,  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  disgrace  him  without  destroying  him ;  and  that, 
it  seems,  Cromwell  could  not  resolve  on.  Thurlo 
having  mastered  this  point,  that  he  might  fiELrther 
justify  his  not  being  somttentive  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  did  so  much  search  into  Stoupe's  whole  de- 
portment, that  he  possessed  Cromwell  with  such  an 
ill  opinion  of  him,  that  after  that,  he  never  treated 
him  with  any  confidence.  So  he  found  how  danger- 
ous it  was  even  to  preserve  a  prince,  (so  he  called 
him,)  when  a  minister  was  wounded  in  the  doing  of 
it ;  and  that  the  minister  would  be  too  hard  for  the 
prince,  even  though  his  own  safety  was  concerned 
in  it. 

These  are  all  the  ipemoraUe  things  that  I  have 
learnt  concerning  Cromwell ;  of  whom  so  few  have 
spoken  with  any  temper,  some  commending,  and 
others  condemning  him,  and  both  out  of  measure,, 
that  I  thought  a  just  account  of  him,  which  I  had 
firom  sure  hands,  might  be  no  unacceptable  thing. 
He  never  could  shake  off*  the  roughness  p  of  his  edu- 
cation and  temper :  he  spd^e  always  long,  and  very 
ungracefully.  The  enthusiast  and  the  dissembler 
mixed  so  equally  in  a  great  part  of  his  deportment, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  which  was  the  prevailing 
character.  He  was  indeed  both,  as  I  understood 
firom  Wilkins  and  Tillotson,  the  one  having  married 
his  sister,  and  the  other  his  niece.  He  was  a  true 
enthusiast,  but  with  the  principle  formerly  men- 
tioned, from  which  he  might  be  easily  led  into  all 
the  practices  both  of  falsehood  and  cruelty :  which 

V  Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir  Philip  Warwick  say  quite  otherwise.  O. 
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.  was,  thai  he  though  moral  laws  were  onfy  faindiiig 
on  oidinaiy  occaaioBs,  but  that  upon  extraoidmaiy 
ones  these  might  be  superseded.  When  his  own  de« 
signs  did  not  lead  him  out  of  the  way,  he  was  a 
lover  of  justice  and  virtue^  .and  even  d  leamii^^ 
though  mudi  decried  at  that  time. 
HisuMNto-  He  studied  to  seek  out  able  and  honest  men,  and 
^';L1'  to  empfeythetn:  and  so  having  heaid  that  my  &. 
™*"^  ther  had  a  very  great  reputation  in  Scotland  for 
piety  and  integrity,  though  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
royaUst,  he  sent  to  him,  desbing  him  to  accept  of  a 
judge's  place,  and  to  do  justice  in  his  own  country, 
hoping  only  that  he  would  not  act  against  his  go» 
Temment ;  but  he  would  not  press  him  to  subscribe 
SOor  swear  to  it.  My  father  refiised  it  in  a  pleasant 
way»  [being  a  fiEK:etiou8  man,  and  abounding  in 
little  stories.]  When  he  who  brought  the  message 
was  running  out  into  Cromwdl's  commatidation,  my 
fiUher  told  a  story  of  a  pilgrim  in  popery,  who  came 
to  a  church  where  one  saint  Kihnadotius  was  in 
great  reverence:  so  the  pilgrim  was  bid  pray  to 
him :  but  he  answered,  he  knew  nothing  of  him,  for 
he  was  not  in  his  breviary :  but  when  he  was  told 
how  great  a  saint  he  was,  he  prayed  this  collect; 
O  sancte  Kilmacloti,  tu  nchis  hactennu  es  incogni- 
tu^f  hoc  solum  a  te  rogo^  ut  si  bona  tua  nobis  mm 
prosint^  saUem  mala  ne  naceawt.  My  &ther  replied, 
that  he  desired  no  other  favour  of  him,  but  leave  to 
live  privately,  without  the  impositions  of  oaths  and 
subscriptions :  and  ever  after,  he  lived  in  great  quiet 
And  this  was  an  instance  of  it:  Overton,  one  of 
Cromwell's  migor-generak,  who  was  a  high  repub- 
lican, being  for  some  time  at  Aberdeen,  where  we 
then  Uved,  my  father  and  he  were  often  together : 
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in  particular  they  woe  tfaut  up  alone  for  about  two 
boon  the  vif^  after  the  order  cane  from  CromweU 
to  take  sway  Overton's  conunisiicMis^  and  to  put 
him  in  arrest  Upon  that,  Howard*  afterward  eari 
of  Cariistey  being  sent  dowii  to  inquire  into  all  the 
plots  that  those  men  had  been  in,  heard  of  this  long 
ptivacy :  but  when  with  that  he  heard  what  my  6h 
therms  character  was,  he  made  no  fievther  inquiry 
into  it;  but  said,  Cromwell  was  very  uneasy  when 
any  good  man  was  questioned  for  any  thing.  • 

This  gentleness  had  in  a  great  measure  quieted  H»p«biic 
people's  mincb  with  relation  to  him.  And  his  main-*^^  * 
taining  the  honour  of  the  nation  in  all  foreign  coim* 
tries  gratified  the  ranity  which  is  ve^  natural  to 
Englishmen^;  of  which  he  was  so  careftil,  that 
though  he  was  not  a  crowned  head,  yet  his  ambas- 
sadors had  all  the  respects  paid  them  which  our 
king^s  ambassadors  ever  had:  he  said,  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the  nation,  of 
which  the  king  was  only  the  representative  head; 
so  the  nation  being  still  the  same,  he  would  have 
the  same  regards  paid  to  his  ministers. 

Another  instance  of  this  pleased  him  much.  Blake 
with  the  fleet  happened  to  be  at  Malaga  before  he 
made  war  upon  Spain:  and  some  of  his  seamen 
went  ashore,  and  met  the  hostie  carried  about ;  and 
not  only  paid  no  respect  to  it,  but  laughed  at  those 
who  did :  so  one  of  the  priests  put  the  people  on  re- 
senting this  indignity ;  and  they  fell  upon  them,  and 
beat  them  severely.    When  they  returned  to  their 

^  I    presume    the    bishop  every  thing  else ;  but  I  believe 

thought   his  countrymen   had  whoever  reads  this  book  will 

no    share    in    that    character,  think  that   one   of   them»  at 

though  they  claim  a  third  in  least,  had  his  full  proportion.  D. 


him. 
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8lii|>,  they  omiplaiiied  of  this  usage :  and  upon  that 
Blake  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  viceroy,  to  demand  the 
priest  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  that  ill 
usage.  The  viceroy  answered,  he  had  no  authority 
over  the  priests,  and  so  could  not  dispose  of  hinu 
81  Blake  upon  that  sent  him  word,  that  he  would  not 
inquire  who  had  the  power  to  send  the  priest  to 
him,  but  if  he  were  not  sent  within  three  hours,  he 
would  bum  their  town :  and  they,  being  in  no  con* 
dition  to  resist  him,  sent  the  priest  to  him,  who  jus- 
tified himself  upon  the  petulant  behaviour  of  the 
seamen.  Blake  answered,  that  if  he  had  sent  a 
complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have  punished 
them  severely,  since  he  would  not  suffer  his  men  td 
afiront  the  established  religion  of  any  place  at  which 
he  touched :  but  he  took  it  ill,  that  he  set  on  the 
Spaniards  to  do  it ;  for  he  would  have  aU  the  world 
to  know,  that  an  En^dshman  was  only  to  be  pu- 
nished by  im  Englishman :  and  so  he  treated  the 
priest  civilly,  and  sent  him  back,  being  satisfied  that 
he  had  him  at  his  mercy. 
AU  th«  Cromwell  was  much  delighted  with  this,  and  read 

afrmid  of  the  letters  in  council  with  great  satis&ction ;  and 
said,  he  hoped  he  should  make  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been» 
The  states  of  HoUand  were  in  such  dread  of  him, 
that  they  took  care  to  give  him  no  sort  of  umbrage : 
and  when  at  any  time  the  king  or  his  brothers  came 
to  see  their  sister,  the  princess  royal,  within  a  day 
or  two  after  they  used  to  send  a  deputation  to  let 
them  know  that  Cromwell  had  required  of  the  states 
that  they  should  give  them  no  harbour.  King 
Charles,  when  he  was  seeking  for  colours  for  the 
war  with  the  Dutch  in  the  year  167S,  urged  it  for 
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tme,  that  they  suffered  some  of  his  rebels  to  Uve  ia 
their  provinces.  Borel,  then  their  ambassador,  an- 
swered, that  it  was  a  maxim  of  long  standing  among 
them,  not  to  inquire  upon  what  account  strangers 
came  to  live  in  their  country,  but  to  receive  them 
aU,  unless  they  had  been  concerned  in  conspiracies 
against  the  persons  of  princes.  The  king  told  him 
upon  that,  how  they  had  used  both  himself  and  his 
brother.  Borel,  in  great  simplicity,  answered :  Ha  J 
sire^  ifestoitune  autre  cho^e:  Cromwell  estoit  un 
grand  hamme,  et  U  ee  faieoU  craindre  et  par  terre 
et  par  mer.  This  was  very  rough.  The  king^s  an- 
swer was :  Je  meferay  craindre  aueey  a  man  tour: 
but  he  was  scarce  as  good  as  his  word '. 

Cromwell's  favourite  alliance  was  with  Sweden. 
Carolus  Gustavus  and  he  lived  in  great  conjunction 
of  counsels.  Even  Algemoon  Sydney,  who  was  not 
inclined  to  think  or  speak  well  of  kings,  commended 
him  to  me ;  and  said,  lie  had  just  notions  of  public 
liberty ;  and  added,  that  queen  Christina  seemed  to 
have  them  likewise.  But  she  was  much  changed 
from  that,  when  I  waited  on  her  at  Rome ;  for  she 
complained  of  us  as  a  &ctious  nation,  that  did  not 
readily  comply  with  the  commands  of  our  princes* 
AU  Italy  trembled  at  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and 
seemed  under  a  panic  fear  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  82 
fleet  scoured  the  Mediterranean:  and  the  Turks 
durst  not  offend  him ;  but  delivered  up  Hide,  who 
kept  up  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  the 

'  Borel  might  upon  that  oc-  Oliver  before  the  king,   as  a 

casion  represent  Cromwell  as  a  means  to  obtain  his  ends :  but 

tyrant  that  frighted  people  into  Burnet  was   always   ready  to 

doing  unreasonable  things ;  but  believe  and  to  report  any  vul- 

it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  gar  stuff  he  heard,  to  the  dis- 

should  be  so  simple  a  brute,  as  paragement  of  king  Charles  the 

to  fall  into  encomiums   upon  second.    D. 
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long  there,  and  was  brought  over  and  executed  for 
it.  The  putting  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Portu* 
gal's  ambassador  to  death  for  murder,  was  the  car- 
rying justice  very  for ;  since,  though  in  the  strict- 
ness of  the  law  of  nations  it  is  only  the  ambassador's 
own  person  that  is  exempted  from  any  authority 
but  his  master's  that  sends  him,  yet  the  practice  had 
gone  in  favour  of  all  that  the  ambassador  owned  to 
belong  to  him.  Cromwell  shewed  his  good  under- 
standing in  nothing  more,  thim  in  seeking  out  capa- 
ble and  worthy  men  for  all  employments,  but  most 
particularly  for  the  courts  of  law,  which  gave  a  ge^ 
neral  satisfaction. 
The  nun  of  Thus  he  Uvcd,  and  at  last  died^  on  his  auspicious* 
third  of  September,  of  so  slight  a  sickness,  that  his 
death  was  not  looked  for.  He  had  two  sons,  and 
four  daughters.  His  sons  were  weak  S  but  honest 
men.  Richard^  the  eldest,  though  declared  pro- 
tector in  pursuance  of  a  nomination  pretended  to  be 
made  by  Cromwell,  the  truth  of  which  was  much 
questioned,  was  not  at  all  bred  for  business,  nor  in- 
deed capable  of  it.  He  was  innocent  of  all  the  ill 
his  fother  had  done :  so  there  was  no  prejudice  lay 
against  him :  and  both  the  royafists  and  the  pres- 
byterians  fended  he  fovoured  them,  though  he  pre- 
tended to  be  an  independent.  But  aU  the  com- 
monwealth party  cried  out  upon  his  assuming  the 
protectorship,  as  a  high  usurpation ;  since  whatever 
Ids  father  had  from  his  parliaments  was  only  per- 
sonal, and  so  fell  with  him:  yet  in  opposition  to 
this,  the  dty  of  London,  and  all  the  counties  and 

"  Od  that  day  he  had  defeated  ter.  Note  in  the  8vo  edit.  1755. 
the  Scotch  at  l>unbar»  and  the  <  But  see  Henry  Cromwell's 
next  year  the  king  at  Worces-     letters  in  Thurloe*8  papers.    O. 
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cities  almost  in  England^  sent  him  addresses  ocm- 
gFBtulatory,  as  well  as  condoling.  So  little  do  these 
pcnnpous  aj^arances  of  respect  signify.  Tillotson 
t€dd  me,  that  a  week  after  Cromwell's  death  he  be* 
ing  by  accident  at  Whitehall,  and  hearing  there  was 
to  be  a  fast  that  day  in  the  household,  he  out  4)f 
curiosity  went  into  the  presence  chamber  where  it 
was  held.  On  the  one  side  of  a  table  Richard  with 
the  rest  of  Cromwell's  family  were  {daced,  and  sue 
of^the  preachers  were  on  the  other  side:  Thomas 
Goodwin,  Owen,  Carril,  and  Sterry,  were  of  the 
number.  Tha*e  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  strange 
stuff,  enough  to  disgust  a  man  for  ever  of  that  en- 
thusiastic boldness.  God  was,  as  it  were,  re|Mt>ached 
with  Cromwell's  services,  and  challenged  for  taking 
him  away  so  soon.  Goodwin,  who  had  pretended 
to  assure  them  in  a  prayer  that  he  was  not  to  die, 
which  was  but  a  very  few  minutes  befcnre  he  ex- 
inred,  had  now  the  impudence  to  say  to  God,  TJkou 
kast  deceived  us^  and  we  were  deceived.  Sterry,  8S 
praying  for  •Richard,  used  those  indecent  words, 
next  to  blasphemy,  make  kim  the  brigkinees  of  the 
fathet^e  gUny^  and  the  express  image  of  his  per^ 
son.  Richard  was  put  on  giving  his  fiither  a  pom- 
pous funeral,  by  which  his  debts  increased  so  upon 
him,  that  he  was  soon  run  out  of  all  credit.  When 
the  parliament  met,  his  party  tried  to  get  a  recog- 
nition of  his  protectorship:  but  it  soon  appeared, 
they  had  no  strength  to  carry  it,  Fleetwood,  who 
married  Ireton's  widow,  set  up  a  council  of  officers : 
and  these  resolved  to  lay  aside  Richard,  who  had 
neither  genius  nor  friends,  neither  treasure  nor 
army  to  support  him.  He  desired  only  security  for 
the  debts  he  had  contracted ;  which  was  promised, 
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Great  dis- 
orders fol- 
lowed. 


but  not  perfofrmed.  And  so  without  any. struggle 
he  withdrew,  and  became  a  private  man.  And  bb 
he  had  done  hurt  to  nobody,  so  nobody  did  ever 
study  to  hurt  him ;  by  a  rare  instance  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  greatness,  and  of  the  'security  of 
innocence.  His  brother  had  been  made  by  the  fit- 
ther  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  had  the  most  spirit 
of  the  two;  but  he  could  not  stand  his  ground, 
when  his  brother  quitted  his.  One  of  Cromwell's 
daughters  was  married  to  Claypole,  and  died  a  lit^e 
before  himself:  another  was  married  to  the  earl  of 
Falconbridge,  a  wise  and  worthy  woman,  more 
likely  to  have  maintained  the  post  than  either  of 
her  brothers;  according  to  a  saying  that  Went  of 
her,  that  those  who  wore  breeches  deserved  petti* 
coats  better,  but  if  those  in  petticoats  had  been  in 
breeches  they  would  have  held  fJEUster  \  The  other 
daughter  was  married,  first  to  the  earl  of  Warwick's 
heir,  and  afterwards  to  one  RusseL  [I  knew  both 
lady  Palconberg  and  that  sister.]  They  were  both 
very  worthy  persons. 

Upon  Richard's  leaving  the  stage,  the  common-^ 
wealth  was  again  set  up :  and  the  parliament  which 
Cromwell  had  broke  was  brought  tc^ther :  but  the 
army  and  they  -fell  into  new  disputes :  so  they  were 


^  She  outlived  the  earl  of 
Falconbridge,  who,  by  her  pru- 
dent management,  (as  it  was 
generally  thought,)  was  a  privy 
counsellor  to  Oliver,  Richard, 
king  Charles  the  second,  king 
James  the  second,  and  king 
William  the  third.  After  his 
death  she  desired  sir  Harry 
Sheers  to  write  an  inscription 
for  his  monument,  and  would 
have  it  inserted,  that  in  such  a 


year  he  married  his  highness 
the  then  lord  protector  of  Eng- 
land's daughter;  whtehsir  Har- 
ry told  her,  he  feared  might 
giveoflfence:  she  answered,  that 
nobody  could  dispute  matters  of 
feet,  liierefore  insisted  that  it 
should  be  inserted.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  were  ever  erected, 
but  sir  Harry  told  me  the  story, 
with  some  encomiums  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  lady.    D. 
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again  broke  by  the  army :  and  upon  that  the  nation 
wa3  like  to  fall  into  great  convulsions.  The  enthu- 
siasts became  very  fierce,  and  talked  of  nothing  but 
the  destroying  all  the  records  and  the  law,  which^ 
th^  said,  had  been  all  made  by  a  succession  of  ty* 
rants  and  papists:  so  they  resolved  to  model  all 
anew  by  a  levelling  and  a  spiritual  government  of 
the  saints.  There  was  so  little  sense  in  this,  that 
Nevil  and  Harrington,  with  some  others,  set  up  iA 
Westminster  a  meeting  to  consider  of  a  form  of  go* 
vemment  that  should  secure  liberty,  and  yet  pre* 
serve  the  nation.  They  ran  chiefly  on  having  a 
parliament  elected  by  ballot,  in  which  the  nation 
should  be  represented  according  to  the  proportion 
of  what  was  paid  in  taxes  towards  the  public  ex- 
pense: and  by  this  parliament  a  council  of  twenty- 
four  was  to  be  chosen  by  ballot:  and  every  year 
eight  of  these  were  to  be  changed,  and  might  not  84 
again  be  brought  into  it,  but  after  an  interval  of 
three  years:  by  these  the  nation  was  to  be  go* 
vemed:  and  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  the 
administration  to  the  parliament  every  year.  This 
meeting  was  a  matter  of  diversion  and  scorn,  to  see 
a  few  persons  take  upon  them  to  form  a  scheme  of 
government:  and  it  made  many  conclude,  it  was 
necessary  to  call  home  the  king,  that  so  matters 
might  again  fall  into  their  old  channeL  Lambert 
became  the  man  on  whom  the  army  depended  most. 
Upon  his  forcing  the  parliament,  great  applications 
were  made  to  Monk  to  declare  for  the  parliament : 
but  under  this  the  declaring  for  the  king  was  gene- 
rally understood.  Yet  he  kept  himself  uilder  such 
a  reserve,  that  he  declared  all  the  while  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  for  a  commonwealth,  and  against  a 
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single  person,  in  particular  against  the  king:  so 
that  none  had  any  ground  from  him  to  bdieve  he 
had  any  design  that  way.  Some  have  thought  that 
he  intended  to  try,  if  it  was  possible,  to  set  up  for 
himself:  others  rather  believed,  that  he  had  no  set* 
tied  design  any  way,  and  resolved  to  do  as  occasion 
should  be  offered  to  him.  The  Scotish  nation  did 
certainly  h<^  he  would  bring  home  the  king.  He 
drew  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  towards  the  bor- 
ders, where  Lamb^i;  advanced  towards  him  with 
seven  thousand  horse.  Monk  was  stronger  in  foot : 
but  being  apprehensive  of  engaging  on  disadvan- 
tage, he  sent  C!larges  to  the  lord  Fairfax  for  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  who  returned  answer  by  Dr. 
Fairfax,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  assured  him  he  would  raise  York- 
shire on  the  first  of  January.  And  he  desired  him 
to  press  upon  Lambert,  in  case  that  he  should  send 
a  detachment  into  Yorkshire.  On  the  first  of  Ja- 
nuary, Fairfax  appeared  with  about  one  hundred 
gentlemen  and  their  servants.  But  so  much  did  he 
still  maintain  his  great  credit  with  the  army,  that  die 
night  after,  the  Irish  brigade,  that  consisted  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  horse,  and  was  the  rear  of 
Lambert's  *  army,  came  over  to  him.  Upon  that 
Lambert  retreated,  finding  his  army  was  so  little 
8iu%  to  him,  and  resolved  to  march  back  to  London. 
He  was  followed  'by  Monk,  who  when  he  came  to 
Yorkshire  met  with  Fairfax,  and  offered  to  resign 
the  chief  command  to  him.  llie  lord  Fairfax  re- 
ftised  it,  but  pressed  Monk  to  declare  for  a  free 
parliament :  yet  in  that  he  was  so  reserved  to  him, 
that  Fairfax  knew  not  how  to  depend  on  him.  But 
as  Lambert  was  making  haste  up,  his  army  moul- 
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dered  awa^,  and  he  himself  was  brought  up  a  pri- 
soner,  and  was  put  in  the  tower  of  London.  Yet 
not  long  after  he  made  his  escape,  and  gathered  a 
few  troops  about  him  in  Northamptonshire.  But 
these  were  soon  scattered:  for  Ingoldsby,  though 85 
one  of  the  king's  judges^  raised  Buckinghamshire 
against  him.  And  so  little  force  seemed  now  in 
that  party,  that  with  very  little  opposition  Ingoldsby 
took  him  prisoner,  and  brought  him  into  Northamp- 
ton :  where  Lambert,  as  Ingoldsby  told  me,  enters 
tained  him  with  a  pleasant  reflection  fcNr  all  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  people  were  in  great  crowds  ap- 
plauding and  rejoicing  for  the  success.  So  Lambert 
put  Ingoldsby  in  mind  of  what  CromweU  had  said 
to  them  both,  near  that  very  place,  in  the  year 
1650,  when  they,  with  a  body  of  the  officers,  were 
going  down  after  their  army  that  was  marching  to 
Scotland,  the  people  all  the  while  shouting  and 
wishing  them  success:  Lambert  upon  that  said  to 
CromweU,  he  was  glad  to  see  they  had  the  nation 
on  their  side :  Cromwell  answered,  do  not  trust  to 
that ;  for  these  very  persons  would  shout  as  much 
if  you  and  I  were  going  to  be  hanged.  Lambert 
said,  he  looked  on  himself  as  in  a  fair  way  to  that, 
and  began  to  think  CromweU  prophesied. 

Upon  the  dispersing  Lambert's  army»  Monk 
marched  southward,  and  was  now  the  object  of  aU 
men's  hope.  At  London  aU  sorts  of  people  began 
to  cabal  together,  royalists,  presbyterians,  and  re- 
pubUcans.  Hollis  told  me,  the  presbyterians  pressed 
the  royalists  to  be  quiet,  and  to  leave  the  game  in 
their  hands;  for  their  appearing  would  give  jea- 
lousy, and  hurt  that  which  they  meant  to  promote. 
He  and  Ashly  Cooper,  Grimstone  and  Annesly,  met 

VOL.  I.  L 
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often  with  Manchester,  Roberts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
presbyterian  party:  and  the  ministers  of  London 
were  very  active  in  the  dty :  so  that  when  Monk 
came  up,  he  was  pressed  to  declare  himself.  At 
first  he  would  only  declare  for  the  parliament  that 
Lambert  had  forced*  But  there  was  then  a  great 
fermentation  all  over  the  nation.  Monk  and  the 
parliament  grew  jealous  of  one  another,  even  while 
they  tried  who  could  give  the  best  words,  and  ex- 
press their  confidence  in  the  highest  t^ms  of  one 
another.  I  will  pursue  the  relation  of  this  trans- 
action no  farther :  for  this  matter  is  well  known. 
All  torn  to  The  king  had  gone  in  autumn  1659  to  the  meeting 
tide.  at  the  Pyrenees,  where  cardinal  Mazarin  and  Don 
Lewis  de  Haro  were  negotiating  a  peace.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  both  sides,  to  try  what  assistance 
he  might  expect  upon  their  concluding  the  peace. 
It  was  then  known,  that  he  went  to  mass  some* 
times,  that  so  he  might  recommend  himself  the 
more  effectually  to  both  courts ;  yet  this  was  carried 
secretly,  and  was  confidently  denied.  Mazarin  stiU 
talked  to  Lockhart  upon  the  foot  of  the  old  confi- 
dence :  for  he  went  thither  to  watch  over  the  treaty; 
though  England  was  now  in  such  Convulsions,  that 
no  minister  firom  thence  could  be  much  considered, 
86  unless  it  was  upon  his  own  account.  But  matters 
were  ripening  so  fast  towards  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  king  came  back  to  Flanders  in  all 
haste,  and  went  from  thence  to  Breda.  Lockhart 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  a  great  fortune,  if 
he  had  begun  first,  and  had  brought  the  king  to 
Dunkirk.  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  made,  he  came  over,  and  found  Monk  at  Lon- 
don, and  took  all  the  pains  he  could  to  penetrate 
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into  his  designs.  But  Monk  continued  still  to  pro- 
test to  him  in  the  solemnest  manner  possible,  that 
he  would  be  true  to  the  commonwealth,  and  against 
the  royal  family.  Lockhart  went  away,  persuaded 
that  matters  would  continue  still  in  the  same  state : 
so  that  when  his  old  friend  Middletoun  writ  to  him 
to  make  his  own  terms,  if  he  would  invite  the  king 
to  Dunkirk,  he  said,  he  was  trusted  by  the  conunon- 
wealth,  and  could  not  betray  it. 

The  house  of  conunons  put  Monk  on  breaking 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  London,  not  doubting  but 
that  would  render  him  so  odious  to  them,  that  it 
would  force  him  to  depend  whoUy  on  themselves. 
He  did  it:  and  soon  after  he  saw  how  odious  he 
was  become  by  it.  So  conceiving  a  high  indigna- 
tion at  those  who  had  put  him  on  such  an  ungra- 
cious piece  of  service,  he  sent  about  all  that  night 
to  the  ministers  and  other  active  citizens,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  quickly  repair  that  error,  if 
they  would  forgive  it.  So  the  turn  was  sudden : 
for  the  dty  sent  and  invited  him  to  dine  the  next 
day  at  Guildhall:  and  there  he  declared  for  the 
members  whom  the  army  had  forced  away  in  the 
year  forty-seven  and  forty-eight,  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  secluded  members.  And  some  hap-< 
pening  to  call  the  body  that  then  sat  at  Westmin- 
ster, the  rump  of  a  parliament,  a  sudden  humour 
run  like  a  madness  through  the  whole  city,  of  roast- 
ing the  rumps  of  all  sorts  qf  animals.  And  thus  the 
city  expressed  themselves  sufficiently.  Those  at 
Westminster  had  no  support :  so  they  feU  unpitied 
and  unregarded.  The  secluded  members  came,  and 
sat  down  among  them.  But  all  they  could  do  was 
to  give  orders  for  the  summoning  a  new  parliament 

l2 
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to  meet  the  first  of  May:  and  so  they  declared 
themselves  dissolved. 
Care  taken      ThcTC  was  stiU  a  murmuiing  in  the  army.     So 

to  manage  «  ,  . 

the  army,  great  caie  was  taken  to  scatter  them  m  wide  quar- 
ters, and  not  to  suffer  too  many  of  those  who  were 
still  for  the  old  cause  to  lie  near  one  another.  The 
ivell  and  the  ill  affected  were  so  mixed,  that  in  case 
of  any  insurrection  some  might  be  ready  at  hand  to 
assist  them.  They  changed  the  officers  that  were 
ill  affected,  who  were  not  thought  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  commanding  those  of  their  own  stamp: 
and  so  created  a  mistrust  between  the  officers  and 
the  soldiers.  And  above  all  they  took  care  to  have 
87  no  more  troops  than  was  necessary  about  the  city : 
and  these  were  the  best  affected.  This  was  ma- 
naged with  great  diligence  and  skill:  and  by  this 
conduct  it  was,  that  the  great  turn  was  brought 
about  without  the  least  tumult  or  bloodshed,  which 
was  beyond  what  any  person  could  have  imagined. 
Of  all  this  Monk  had  both  the  praise  and  the  re- 
ward ;  though  I  have  been  told  a  very  sm^  share 
of  it  belonged  to  him".  Admiral  Montague  was 
then  in  chief  command  at  sea,  newly  returned  from 
the  Sound,  where  he  and  De  Ruyter,  upon  the  orders 
they  received  from  their  masters,  had  brought  the 
two  northern  kings  to  a  peace ;  the  king  of  Sweden 
dying  as  it  was  a  making  up.  He  was  soon  gained 
to  be  for  the  king ;  and  dealt  so  effectually  with  the 
whole  fleet,  that  the  turn  there  was  as  silently 
brought  about,  without  any  revolt  or  opposition,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  army.  The  republicans  went 
about  like  madmen,  to  rouse  up  their  party.     But 

''  Malice.    S. 
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their  time  was  past.  All  were  either  as  men  amazed 
or  asleep.  They  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  cou- 
rage to  make  any  opposition.  The  elections  of  par- 
liament men  run  all  the  other  way.  So  they  saw 
their  business  was  quite  lost,  and  they  felt  them- 
selves struck  as  with  a  spirit  of  giddiness.  And 
then  every  man  thought  only  how  to  save  or  secure 
himself.  And  now  they  saw  how  deceitful  the  ar- 
gument from  success  was,  which  they  had  used  so 
oft,  and  triumphed  so  much  upon.  For  whereas 
success  in  the  field,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
their  argument,  depended  much  upon  the  conduct 
and  courage  of  armies,  in  which  the  wiU  of  man 
had  a  large  share,  here  was  a  thing  of  another  na- 
ture:  a  nation,  that  had  run  on  long  in  such  a 
fierce  opposition  to  the  royal  family,  was  now  turned 
as  one  man  to  call  home  the  king. 

The  nation  had  one  great  happiness  during  the 
long  course  of  the  civil  war,  that  no  foreigners  had 
got  footing  among  them.  Spain  was  sinking  to  no- 
thing :  France  was  under  a  base  spirited  minister : 
and  both  were  in  war  all  the  while.  Now  a  peace 
was  made  between  them.  And  very  probably,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  in  Mazarin's  letters,  they  would 
have  joined  forces  to  have  restored  the  king.  The 
nation  was  by  this  means  entirely  in  its  own  hands : 
and  now  returning  to  its  wits,  was  in  a  condition  to 
^  put  every  thing  in  joint  again :  whereas,  if  foreign- 
ers had  been  possessed  of  any  important  place,  they 
might  have  had  a  large  share  of  the  management, 
and  would  have  been  sure  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. Enthusiasm  was  now  languid:  for  that, 
owing  its  mechanical  force  to  the  liveliness  of  the 
blood  and  spirits,  men  in  disorder,  and  depressed^ 
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could  not  raise  in  themselves  those  heats,  with 
88  which  they  were  formerly  wont  to  transport  both 
themselves  and  others.  Chancellor  Hide  was  all 
this  while  very  busy :  he  sent  over  Dr.  Morley,  who 
talked  much  with  the  presbyterians  of  moderation  in 
general,  but  would  enter  into  no  particulars :  only  he 
took  care  to  let  them  know  he  was  a  Calvinist :  and 
they  had  the  best  opinion  of  such  of  the  church  of 
England  as  were  of  that  persuasion.  Hide  wrote 
in  the  king's  name  to  all  the  leading  men,  and  got 
the  king  to  write  a  great  many  letters  in  a  very 
obliging  manner.  Some  that  had  been  faulty  sent 
over  considerable  presents,  with  assurances  that  they 
would  redeem  all  that  was  past  with  their  zeal  for 
the  future.  These  were  all  accepted  of.  Their 
money  was  also  very  welcome ;  for  the  king  needed 
money  when  his  matters  were  on  that  crisis,  and  he 
had  so  many  tools  at  work.  The  management  of 
all  this  was  so  entirely  the  chancellor's  single  per- 
formance, that  there  was  scarce  any  other  that  had 
so  much  as  a  share  in  it  with  him.  He  kept  a  re* 
gister  of  all  the  king's  promises,  and  of  his  own ; 
and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  afterwards  to  get 
them  all  to  be  performed.  He  was  also  all  that 
while  giving  the  king  many  wise  and  good  advices. 
But  he  did  it  too  much  with  the  air  of  a  governor, 
or  of  a  lawyer.  Yet  then  the  king  was  wholly  in 
his  hands  ^. 


'  When  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don's history  was  first  publish- 
ed, the  lord  Grandville,  second 
son  to  the  earl  of  Bath,  told  me 
that  Monk  had  always  a  very 
particular  dislike  to  chancellor 
Hide,  and  when  he  sent  his  la- 


ther to  fireda,  gave  him  strict 
charge  not  to  trust  Hide  with 
any  thing  diat  related  to  his 
own  concerns,  and  desived  the 
same  caution  might  be  given 
the  king;  and  his  father  told 
him,  the  chief  thing  that  stag- 
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I  need  not  open  the  scene  of  the  new  parliament,  a  new  par. 
(or  convention,  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called,  **""*"*' 
because  it  was  not  summoned  by  the  king's  writ :) 
such  unanimity  appeared  in  their  proceedmgs,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  dispute  among  them,  but 
upon  one  single  point :  yet  that  was  a  very  i^lpo]v 
tant  one.  Hale,  afterwards  the  famous  chief  jus- 
tice, moved  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to 
look  into  the  propositions  that  had  been  made,  and 
the  concessions  that  had  been  offered  by  the  late 
king  during  the  war,  particularly  at  the  treaty  of 
Newport,  that  from  thence  they  might  digest  such 
propositions  as  they  should  think  fit  to  be  sent  over 
to  the  king.  This  was  seconded,  but  I  do  not  re* 
member  by  whom.  It  was  foreseen,  that  such  a 
motion  might  be  set  on  foot:  so  Monk  was  in- 
structed how  to  answer  it,  whensoever  it  should  be 
proposed.  He  told  the  house,  that  there  was  yet, 
beyond  aU  men's  hope,  an  universal  quiet  all  over 
the  nation ;  but  there  were  many  incendiaries  still 
on  the  watch,  trying  where  they  could  first  raise 
the  flame.  He  said,  he  had  such  copious  informa- 
tions sent  him  of  these  things,  that  it  was  not  fit 
they  should  be  generally  known :  he  could  not  an- 
swer for  the  peace,  either  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
army,  if  any  delay  was  put  to  the  sending  for  the 
king :  what  need  was  there  of  sending  propositions  . 
to  him  ?  Might  they  not  as  well  prepare  them,  and 
offer  them  to  him,  when  he  should  come  over  ?  He  89  ^ 
was  to  bring  neither  army  nor  treasure  with  him, 

gered  Monk  in  the  whole  trans-  out,  and  endeavoured  ever  after 

action  was    the    necessity  of  to    lessen    Monk's    merits  as 

having  any  thing  to   do  with  much  as   he  could,  and  lord 

him ;  which  Hi&  soon  found  Bath*s  for  the  same  reason.  D. 
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either  to  fright  them  or  to  corrupt  thenL  So  he 
moved,  that  they  would  immediately  send  commis* 
sioners  to  bring  over  the  king:  and  said,  that  he 
must  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  blood  or  mischief  that 
might  follow,  on  the  heads  of  those  who  should  still 
insist  on  any  motion  that  might  delay  the  present 
settlement  of  the  nation.  This  was  echoed  with 
such  a  shout  over  the  house,  that  the  motion  was 
no  more  insisted  on. 

h?me  ttfe**      This  was  indeed  the  great  service  that  Monk  did. 

king  with-  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  post  he  was  in,  and  to 

outatreaty.  . 

the  credit  he  had  gained :  for  as  to  the  restoration 
itself,  the  tide  run  so  strong,  that  he  only  went  into 
it  dexterously  enough,  to  get  much  fame,  and  great 
rewards,  for  that  which  will  have  still  a  great  ap* 
pearance  in  history.  If  he  had  died  soon  after,  he 
might  have  been  more  justly  admired,  because  less 
known,  and  seen  only  in  one  advantageous  light: 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  [have  his  stupidity 
and  other  ill  qualities  well  known,  (and  to)]  make 
it  known,  how  false  a  judgment  men  are  apt  to 
make  upon  outward  appearance.  To  the  king's 
coming  in  without  conditions  may  be  well  imputed 
all  the  errors  of  his  reign.  And  when  the  earl  of 
Southampton  came  to  see  what  he  was  like  to 
prove,  he  said  once  in  great  wrath  to  chancellor 
Hide,  it  was  to  him  they  owed  all  they  either  felt 
or  feared ;  for  if  he  had  not  possessed  them  in  all 
his  letters  with  such  an  opinion  of  the  king,  they 
would  have  taken  care  to  have  put  it  out  of  his 
power  either  to  do  himself  or  them  any  mischief, 
which  was  like  to  be  the  effect  of  their  trusting  him 
so  entirely.  Hide  answered,  that  he  thought  the 
king  had  so  true  a  judgment,  and  so  much  good  na* 
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ture,  that  when  the  age  of  pleasure  should  be  over, 
and  the  idleness  of  his  exile,  which  made  him  seek 
new  diversions  for  want  of  other  emplo}rment,  was 
turned  to  an  obligation  to  mind  affairs,  then  he 
would  have  shaken  off  those  entanglements.  I  must 
put  my  reader  in  mind,  that  I  leave  all  common 
transactions  to  ordinary  books.  If  at  any  time  I  say 
things  that  occur  in  any  books,  it  is  partly  to  keep 
the  thread  of  the  narration  in  an  unintangled  me- 
thod, and  partly,  because  I  neither  have  heard  nor 
read  those  things  in  books ;  or  at  least,  I  do  not  re* 
member  to  have  read  them  so  clearly  and  so  parti- 
cularly as  I  have  related  them.  I  now  leave  a  mad 
and  confused  scene,  to  open  a  more  august  and 
splendid  one. 
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BOOK  IL 

Of  the  first  twehe  years  qf  the  reign  qf  king 
Charles  II.  from  the  year  1660  to  the  year 
1678. 

JL  DIVIDE  king  Charles's  reign  into  two  books,  i66o. 
not  so  much  because,  consbting  of  twenty-four 
years,  it  fell,  if  divided  at  all,  naturally  to  put 
twelve  years  in  a  book :  but  I  have  a  much  better 
reason  for  it,  since  as  to  the  first  twelve  years, 
though  I  knew  the  affairs  of  Scotland  very  authen- 
tically, yet  I  had  only  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  England  as  I  could  pick  up  at  a  dis- 
tance :  whereas  I  lived  so  near  the  scene,  and  had  92 
indeed  such  a  share  in  several  parts  of  it,  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  that  I  can  write  of  these  with 
much  more  certainty,  as  well  as  more  fully,  than  of 
the  first  twelve.  I  will  therefore  enlarge  more  par- 
ticularly, within  the  compass  that  I  have  fixed  for 
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1660.  this  book,  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland;  both  out  of 
the  inbred  love  that  all  men  have  for  their  native 
country  \  and  more  particularly,  that  I  may  leave 
some  useful  instructions  to  those  of  my  own  order 
and  profession,  by  representing  to  them  the  conduct 
of  the  bishops  of  Scotland :  for  having  observed, 
with  more  than  ordinary  niceness,  all  the  errors 
that  were  committed,  both  at  the  first  setting  up  of 
episcopacy,  and  in  the  whole  progress  of  its  conti- 
nuance in  Scotland,  till  it  was  again  overturned 
there,  I  am  enabled  to  set  all  that  matter  in  a  full 
view  and  in  a  clear  light. 
Many  went  As  soon  as  it  was  fixcd  that  the  king  was  to  be 
utgat.  *  restored,  a  great  many  went  over  to  make  their 
court:  among  these  Sharp,  who  was  employed  by 
the  resolutioners  of  Scotland,  was  one.  He  carried 
with  him  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Glencaim  to 
Hide,  made  soon  after  earl  of  Clarendon,  recom- 
mending him  as  the  only  person  capable  to  manage 
the  design  of  setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland: 
upon  which  he  was  received  into  great  confidence. 
Yet,  as  he  had  observed  very  carefully  the  success 
of  Monk's  solemn  protestations  against  the  king  and 
for  a  commonwealth,  it  seems  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  original^  that  he  resolved  to  copy  after  it» 
without  letting  himself  be  diverted  from  it  by  [anx^ 
ious]  scruples,  [or  any  tenderness  of  conscience:] 
for  he  stuck  neither  at  solemn  protestations,  both 
by  word  of  mouth  and  by.  letters,  (of  which  I  have 
seen  many  proofs,)  nor  at  appeals  to  Grod  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  acting  for  the  presbytery  both  in  prayers 
and  on  other  occasions,  joining  with  these  many 

'  Could  not  he  keep  his  inbred  love  to  himself?    & 
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dreadful  imprecations  on  himself,  if  he  did  prevari-  1660. 
cste\  He  was  all  the  while  maintained  by  the 
presbjterians  as  their  agent,  and  continued  to  give 
them  a  constant  account  of  the  progress  of  his  ne- 
gotiation in  their  service,  while  he  was  indeed  un* 
dermining  it.  This  piece  of  craft  was  so  visible,  he 
having  repeated  his  protestations  to  as  many  per- 
sons as  then  grew  jealous  of  him,  that  when  'he 
threw  off  the  mask,  about  a  year  after  this,  it  laid  a 
foundation  of  such  a  character  of  him,  that  nothing 
could  ever  bring  people  to  any  tolerable  thoughts 
of  a  man,  whose  dissimulation  and  treachery  was  so 
well  known,  and  of  which  so  many  proofs  were  to 
be  seen  under  his  own  hand. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  king,  a  spirit  of  ex- The  nation 
travagant  joy  spread  over  the  nation,  that  brought  ]!^  wl£* 
on  with  it  the  throwing  off  the  very  professions  of  Jj^^^^ 
virtue  and  piety:  all  ended  in  entertainments  and"«"- 
drunkenness,  which  overrun  the  three  kingdoms  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  very  much  corrupted  all  their 
morals.     Under  the  colour  of  drinking  the  king's 
health,  there  were  great  disorders  and  much  riot 
every  where :  and  the  pretences  of  religion,  both  in 
those  of  the  hypocritical  sort,  and  of  the  more  ho- 
nest but  no  less  pernicious  enthusiasts,  gave  great 
advantages,  as  well  as  they  furnished  much  matter, 
to  the  profane  mockers  of  true  piety.     Those  who 
had   been  concerned  in   the   former    transactions 
thought,  they  could  not  redeem  themselves  from 
the  censures  and  jealousies  that  those  brought  on 
them  by  any  method  that  was  more  sure  and  more 
easy,  than  by  going  into  the  stream,  and  laughing 

^  Sure  there  was  some  secret  personal  cause  of  ail  this  malice 
against  Sharp.    S. 
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1460.   at  all  religion,  telling  or  making  stories  to .  expose 
both  themselves  and  their  party  as  impious  and  ri- 
diculous. 
The  king't      The  king  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  as 
character,   jjjjgjj^  have  been  supposed,  past  the  levities  of  youth, 

and  the  extravagance  of  pleasure.     He  had  a  very 
good  understanding.     He  knew  well  the  state  of 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.     He  had  a  soft- 
^  ness  of  temper,  that  charmed  all  who  came  near 

him,  till  they  found  how  little  they  could  depend  on 
good  looks,  kind  words,  and  fair  promises ;  in  which 
he  was  liberal  to  excess,  because  he  intended  no- 
thing by  them,  but  to  get  rid  of  importunities,  and 
to  silence  all  farther  pressing  upon  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  sense  of  religion :  both  at  prayers  and 
sacrament  he,  as  it  were,  took  care  to  satisfy  peo- 
ple, that  he  was  in  no  sort  concerned  in  that  about 
which  he  was  employed.  So  that  he  was  very  far 
from  being  an  hjrpocrite,  unless  his  assisting  at 
those  performances  was  a  sort  of  hypocrisy,  (as  no 
doubt  it  was ;)  but  he  was  sure  not  to  increase  that 
by  any  the  least  appearance  of  religion.  He  said 
once  to  my  self,  he  was  no  atheist,  but  he  could  not 
think  God  would  make  a  man  miserable  only  for 
taking  a  little  pleasure  out  of  the  way.  He  dis- 
guised his  popery  to  the  last.  But  when  he  talked 
freely,  he  could  not  help  letting  himself  out  against 
the  liberty  that  under  the  reformation  all  men  took 
of  inquiring  into  matters  of  religion :  for  from  their 
inquiring  into  matters  of  religion,  they  carried  the 
humour  farther,  to  inquire  into  matters  of  state.  He 
said  often,  he  thought  government  was  a  much  safer 
and  easier  thing  where  the  authority  was  believed 
infallible,  and,  the  faith  and  submission  of  the  people 
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was  implicit:  about  which  I  had  once  much  dis-    igeo. 

course  with  him.     He  was  affable  and  easy,  and 

loved  to  be  made  so  by  all  about  him.  The  great 
art  of  keeping  him  long  was,  the  being  easy,  and 
the  making  every  thing  easy  to  him^.  He  had  made 
such  observations  on  the  French  government,  that  94 
he  thought  a  king  who  might  be  checked,  or  have 
his  ministers  caUed  to  an  account  by  a  parliament, 
was  but  a  king  in  name.  He  had  a  great  compass 
of  knowledge,  though  he  was  never  capable  of  much 
application  or  study.  He  understood  the  mecha- 
nics and  physic :  and  was  a  good  chemist,  and  much 
set  on  several  preparations  of  mercury,  chiefly  the 
fixing  it.  He  understood  navigation  well :  but  above 
all  he  knew  the  architecture  of  ships  so  perfectly, 
that  in  that  respect  he  was  exact  rather  more  than 
became  a  prince.  His  apprehension  was  quick,  and 
his  memory  good.  He  was  an  everlasting  talker. 
He  told  his  stories  with  a  good  grace:  but  they 
came  in  his  way  too  often.  He  had  a  very  iU  opi- 
nion both  of  men  and  women ;  and  did  not  think 
that  there  was  either  sincerity  or  chastity  in  the 
world  out  of  principle,  but  that  some  had  either  the 
one  or  the  other  out  of  humour  or  vanity.  He 
thought  that  nobody  did  serve  him  out  of  love :  and 
so  he  was  quits  with  all  the  world,  and  loved  others 
as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him.  He  hated 
business,  and  could  not  be  easily  brought  to  mind 
any :  but  when  it  was  necessary,  and  he  was  set  to 
it,  he  would  stay  as  long  as  his  ministers  had  work 
for  him.  The  ruin  of  his  reign,  and  of  all  his  af- 
fisiirs,  was  occasion^  chiefly  by  his  delivering  him- 

^  Eloquence.    S. 
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1660.  self  up  at  his  first  coining  over  to  a  mad  range  of 
pleasure.  One  of  the  race  of  the  Villers,  then  mar- 
ried to  Palmer,  a  papist,  soon  after  made  earl  of 
Castlemain,  who  afterwards,  being  separated  from 
him,  was  advanced  to  be  duchess  of  Cleveland,  was 
his  first  and  longest  mistress,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children  ^.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but 
most  enormously  vicious  and  ravenous;  foolish  but 
imperious,  very  uneasy  to  the  king,  and  always  car* 
rying  on  intrigues  with  other  men,  while  yet  she 
pretended  she  was  jealous  of  him.  His  passion  for 
her,  and  her  strange  behaviour  towards  him,  did  so 
disorder  him,  that  oft;en  he  was  not  master  of  him- 
self,  nor  capable  of  minding  business,  which,  in  so 
critical  a  time,  required  great  application :  but  he 
did  then  so  entirely  trust  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  that 
he  left  all  to  his  care,  and  submitted  to  his  advices 
as  to  so  many  oracles. 
ciapendon'i     The  carl  of  Clarendon  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 

cliarBctcr* 

was  like  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profession  when  the 
wars  began.  He  distinguished  himself  so  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  became  considerable,  and 
was  much  trusted  all  the  while  the  king  was  at  Ox- 
ford. He  stayed  beyond  sea  following  the  king^s 
fortune,  till  the  restoration ;  and  was  now  an  abso- 
lute favourite,  and  the  chief  or  the  only  minister, 
but  with  too  magisterial  a  way.  He  was  always 
pressing  the  king  to  mind  his  affairs,  but  in  vain. 

^  He  had  her  the  first  night  her  to  be  his,  and  left  her  his 

he  arrived  at  London ;  she  was  estate  when  he  died ;  but  she 

then  some  months  gone  with  was  generally  understood  to  be- 

child  of  the  late  countess  of  long  to  another,  the  old  earl  of 

Sussex,  whom  the  king  adopted  Chesterfield,  whom  she  resem- 

for  his  daughter,  though  lord  bled  very  much  both  in   fiioe 

Castlemain  always  look^  upon  ^d  person.    D. 
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He  was  a  good  chancellor,  only  a  little  too  rough,  j^go. 
but  very  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice.  TT 
He  never  seemed  to  understand  foreign  affairs  weU  ^ : 
and  yet  he  meddled  too  much  in  them.  He  had  too 
much  levity  in  his  wit,  and  did  not  always  observe 
the  decorum  of  his  post.  He  was  high,  and  was  apt 
to  reject  those  who  addressed  themselves  to  him 
with  too  much  contempt.  He  had  such  a  regard  to 
the  king,  that  when  places  were  disposed  of,  even 
otherwise  than  as  he  advised,  yet  he  would  justify 
what  the  king  did,  and  disparage  the  pretensions  of 
others,  not  without  much  scorn ;  which  created  him 
many  enemies.  He  was  indefatigable  in  business, 
though  the  gout  did  often  disable  him  from  waiting 
on  the  king :  yet,  during  his  credit,  the  king  came 
constantly  to  him  when  he  was  laid  up  by  it. 

The  next  man  in  favour  with  the  king  was  the  ormond's 
duke  of  Ormond:  a  man  every  way  fitted  for  a 
court :  of  a  graceful  appearance,  a  lively  wit,  and  a 
cheerftd  temper:  a  man  of  great  expense,  decent 
even  in  his  vices  ^ ;  for  he  always  kept  up  the  form 
of  religion.  He  had  gone  through  many  transac- 
tions in  Ireland  with  more  fidelity  than  success. 
He  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Irish,  which  was 
broken  by  the  great  body  of  them,  though  some  few 
of  them  adhered  still  to  him.  But  the  whole  Irish 
nation  did  still  pretend,  that,  though  they  had  broke 


c  The  author  had  not  seen^ 
I  beiieye,  the  MS.  History  of 
Lord  ChuendoD^s  Life,  written 
by  himself.  He  at  least  under- 
stood foreign  affiurs  better  than 
any  other  of  the  ministers. 
None  of  them  were  much 
esteemed  for  that  abroad,  as 
has  been  said.    I  was  told  by 

VOL.  I. 


the  master  of  the  rolls,  (sir 
Thomas  Clarke^)  that  the  lord 
Clarendon  never  made  a  decree 
in  Chancery  without  the  assist- 
Imce  of  two  of  the  judges.  O. 

'  See  Cartes  History  of  the 
Life  of  this  Duke  of  Ormond, 
vol.  ii.  p.  555.  See  also  the 
Biogr.  Brit.  p.  899.  O. 
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1660.  the  agreement  first,  yet  he,  or  rather  the  king,  in 
whose  name  he  had  treated  with  them,  was  bound  to 
perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  He  had  mis- 
carried so  in  the  siege  of  Dublin,  that  it  very  much 
lessened  the  opinion  of  his  military  conduct.  Yet  his 
constant  attendance  on  his  master,  his  easiness  to  him, 
and  his  great  sufferings  for  him,  raised  him  to  be  lord 
steW^d  of  the  household,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  firm  to  the  protestant  religion,  and 
so  far  firm  to  the  laws,  that  he  always  gave  good 
advices :  but  when  bad  ones  were  followed,  he  was 
not  for  complaining  too  much  of  them. 
southamp.  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  next  to  these.  He 
nurter.  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  of  very  good  parts. 
He  had  a  lively  apprehension,  and  a  good  judgment. 
He  had  merited  much  by  his  constant  adhering  to 
the  king's  interest  during  the  war,  and  by  the 
large  supplies  he  had  sent  him  every  year  during 
his  exile ;  for  he  had  a  great  estate,  and  only  three 
daughters  to  inherit  it.  He  was  lord  treasurer :  but 
he  grew  soon  weary  of  business ;  for  as  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  stone,  which  returned  often  and  vio- 
lently upon  him,  so  he  retained  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  did  not  go  into  the  violent  measures  of 
the  court.  When  he  saw  the  king's  temper,  and  his 
96  way  of  managing,  dr  rather  of  spoiling  business,  he 
grew  very  uneasy,  and  kept  himself  more  out  of  the 
way  than  was  consistent  with  that  high  post.  The 
king  stood  in  some  awe  of  him ;  and  saw  how  po- 
pular he  would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  service :  and 
therefore  he  chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  hu- 
mour and  contradiction,  than  to  dismiss  him.  He 
left  the  business  of  the  treasury  whoUy  in  the  hands 
of  his  secretary,  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  was  an 
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honest  but  a  weak  man ;  understood  the  common  i06o. 
road  of  the  treasury ;  [but,  though  he  pretended  to 
wit  and  politics,  he  was  not  cut  out  for  that,  and 
least  of  all  for  writing  of  history.  But]  he  was  an 
incorrupt  man,  and  during  seven  years  manage- 
ment  of  the  treasury  piade  but  an  ordinary  fortune 
out  of  it  K  Before  the  restoration,  the  lord  treasurer 
had  but  a  small  salary,  with  an  allowance  for  a 
table ;  but  he  gave,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  subaltern 
places,  and  made  great  profits  out  of  the  estate  of 
the  crown:  but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and 
the  earl  of  Southampton  disdaining  to  sell  places, 
the  matter  ^as  settled  so,  that  the  lord  treasurer 
was  to  have  8000/.  a  year,  and  the  king  was  to 
name  all  the  subaltern  officers.  It  continued  to  be 
so  all  his  time:  but  since  that  time  the  lord  trea- 
surer has  both  the  8000/.  and  a  main  hand  in  the 
disposing  of  those  places. 

The  man  that  was  in  the  greatest  credit  with  the  shafts- 
earl  of  Southampton  was  sir  Anthony  Ashly  Cooper,  iMter. 
who  had  married  his  niece,  and  became  afterwards 
so  considerable,  that  he  was  raised  to  be  earl  of 
Shaftsbury.  And  since  he  came  to  have  so  great  a 
name,  and  that  I  knew  him  for  many  years  in  a 
veiy  particular  manner,  I  will  dwell  a  little  longer 
on  his  character ;  for  it  was  of  a  very  extraordinary 
composition.  He  began  to  make  a  considerable 
figure  very  early.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  came 
into  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  on  the  king's 
side ;  and  undertook  to  get  Wiltshire  and  Dorset- 

s  He  bad  been  secretary  tben  wortb  reading.  O.    (See  Lord 

wben  bisbop  Juxon  was  trea*  Clarendon's  testimony  to  tbe 

surer,  and   made  so  by  him.  great  worth  of  Sir  Philip  War- 

His  memoirs  have  some  curi-  wick,  in  the  Continuation  of  his 

osities  in  them  that  make  them  own  Life,  p.  325.) 
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1660.  shire  to  declare  for  him:  but  he  was  not  able  to 
■""""  effect  it.  Yet  prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a 
town,  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him,  furnished  him 
with  an  excuse  to  forsake  that  side,  and  to  turn  to 
the  parliament.  *  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  in 
speaking  to  a  popular  assembly,  and  could  mix  both 
the  facetious  and  the  serious  way  of  arguing  very 
agreeably.  He  had  a  particular  talent  to  make 
others  trust  to  his  judgment,  and  depend  on  it :  and 
he  brought  over  so  many  to  a  submission  to  his  opi- 
nion, that  I  never  knew  any  man  equal  •  to  him  in 
the  art  of  governing  parties,  and  of  making  himself 
the  head  of  them.  He  was,  as  to  religion,  a  deist 
at  best  \  He  had  the  dotage  of  astrology  in  him 
to  a  high  degree :  he  told  me,  that  a  Dutch  doctor 
had  from  the  stars  foretold  him  the  whole  series  of 
his  life.  But  that  which  was  before  him,  when  he 
told  me  this,  proved  fialse,  if  he  told  me  true :  for  he 
said,  he  was  yet  to  be  a  greater  man  than  he  had 
97  been.  He  fancied,  that  ccfter  death  our  souls  lived 
in  stars.  He  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  slighter 
parts  of  learning,  but  understood  little  to  the  bot- 
tom :  so  he  triumphed  in  a  rambling  way  of  talking, 
but  argued  slightly  when  he  was  held  close  to  any 
point.    He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  at  opposing,  and 


^  A  person'  came  to  make 
him  a  visit  whilst  he  was  sitting 
one  day  with  a  lady  of  his  fa- 
mily, who  retired  upon  that  to 
another  part  of  the  room  with 
her  worl^  and  seemed  not  to 
attend  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  earl  and  the  other 
person,  which  turned  soon  into 
some  dbpute  upon  subjects  of 
religion;  after  a  good  deal  of 
that  sort  of  talk^  the  earl  said 


« 


cc 


c< 


at  last^  **  People  differ  in  their 
discourse  and  profession  about 
these  matters,  but  men  of 
sense  are  really  but  of  one  re- 
*'  ligion."  Upon  which  says 
the .  lady  of  a  sudden,  *'  Pray, 
"  my  lord,  what  religion  is  that 
**  which  men  of  sense  agree 
«  in  r  "  Madam,**  says  the 
earl,  *'  men  of  sense  never  tell 
"it."    O. 
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running  things  down ;  but  had  not  the  like  force  in  1660. 
building  up.  He  had  such  an  extravagant  vanity  in 
settmg  himself  out,  that  it  was  very  disagreeable. 
He  pretended  that  Cromwell  offered  to  make  him 
king.  He  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  him,  in  with- 
standing the  enthusiasts  of  that  time.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  pressed  him  most  to  accept  of  the 
kingship,  because,  as  he  said  afterwards,  he  was  sure 
it  would  ruin  him.  His  strength  lay  in  the  know- 
ledge of  England,  and  of  all  the  considerable  men 
in-  it.  He  understood  well  the  size  of  then*  under- 
standings, and,  their  tempers :  and  he  knew  how  to 
apply  himself  to  them  so  dexterously,  that,  though 
by  his  changing  sides  so  often  it  1^  very  visible 
how  little  he  was  to  be  depended  on,  yet  he  was  to 
the  last  much  trusted  by  all  the  discontented  par- 
ty '.  [He  had  no  regard  to  either  truth  or  justice.] 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  reckon  up  the  many  turns 
he  had  made :  and  he  valued  himself  on  the  doing 
it  at  the  properest  season,  and  in  the  best  manner : 
[and  was  not  out  of  countenance  in  owning  his  un- 
steadiness and  deceitfiilness.]  This  he  did  with  so 
much  vanity,  and  so  little  discretion,  that  he  lost 
many  by  it.  And  his  reputation  was  at  last  run  so 
low,  that  he  could  not  have  held  much  longer,  had 
he  not  died  in  good  time,  either  for  his  family  or  for 
his  party :  the  former  would  have  been  ruined,  if  he 
had  not  saved  it  by  betraying  the  latter. 

Another  man,  veiy  near  of  the  same  sort,  who  Angiesey-s 

character. 

'  I  was  told  by  one  that  was  found  great  benefit  by  all  his 

very  conversant  with  him,  that  life ;   and  the  reason  he  gave 

he  had  a  constant  maxim,  never  for  it  was,  that  he  did  not  know 

to  &11  out  with  any  body,  let  how  soon  it  might  be  necessary 

the  provocation  be  never   so  to  have  them  again  for  his  best 

great,  which  he  said  he  had  friends.   D. 
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1660.  passed  through  many  great  emplojments,  was  An- 
neslj,  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Anglesey ;  who  had 
nnlch  more  knowledge,  and  was  yery.  learned,  chief- 
ly in  the  law.  He  had  the  faculty  of  speaking  in- 
de&tigably  upon  every  subject:  but  he  spoke  un- 
gracefully ;  and  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  good 
at  raillery,  for  he  was  always  attempting  it. '  He 
understood  our  government  well,  and  had  examined 
far  into  the  original  of  our  constitution.  He  wad 
capable  of  great  application :  and  was  a  nmn  of  & 
grave  deportment ;  but  stuck  at  nothing,  and  wad 
ashamed  of  nothing.  He  was  neither  loved  nor 
trusted  by  any  man  or  any  side :  and  he  deemed  to 
have  no  regard  to  common  decencies,  [the  common 
decencies  of  justice  and  truth,]  but  sold  every  thing 
that  was  in  his  power :  and  sold  himself  so  often, 
that  at  last  the  price  fell  so  low,  that  he  grew  use- 
less, [because  he  was  do  well  known,  that  he  was 
umversally  despised.] 
Hoiiu'f  HolUs  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  of  as 
great  pride:  he  was  counted  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  presbyterian  party.  He  was  iaithfiil 
and  firm  to  his  side,  and  never  changed  through  th6 
whole  course  of  his  life.  He  engaged  in  a  particular 
opposition  to  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  the  war.  They 
98  hated  one  another  equally.  Holds  seemed  to  carry 
this  too  far :  for  he  would  not  allow  Cromwell  to 
have  been  either  wise'  or  brave;  but  often  applied 
Solomon's  observation  to  him,  that  the  battle  was 
not  to  the  strongs  nor  favour  to  the  man  qf  under ^ 
standings  hut  that  time  and  chance  happened  to  all 
men.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  records  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  argued  well,  but  too  vehemently ;  for  he 
could  not  bear  contradiction.     He  had  the  soul  of 
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an  old  stubborn  Roman  in  him.    He  was  a  faithfiil    i6Go. 
but  a  rough  fnend»  and  a  severe  but  fair  enemy.  He 
had  a  true  sense  of  religion :  .and  was  a  man  of  an 
unblamable  course  of  life,  and  of  a  sound  judgment 
when  it  was  not  biassed  by  passion^  He  was  made  a    . 
lord  for  his  merits  in  bringing  about  the  restoration. 

The  earl  of  Manchester  was  made  lord  chamber-  Manches- 
lain :  a  man  of  a  soft  and  obliging  temper,  of  noncter. 
great  depth»  but  universally  beloved^  being  both  a 
virtuous  and  a  generous  man.    The  lord  Roberts  Roberts'* 
was  made  lord  privy  seal,  afterwards  lord*  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  at  last  lord  president  of  the  coundl. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  more  morose  and  cjmical  tem-* 
per,  just  in  his  administration,  but  vicious  under  the 
appearances  of  virtue :  learned  beyond  any  man  of 
his  quality,  but  intractable,  stiff  and  obstinate,  proud 
and  jealous. 

These  five,  whom  I  have  named  last^  had  the 
chief  hand  in  engaging  the  nation  in  the  design  of 
the  restoration.  They  had  great  credit,  chiefly  with 
the  presbyterian.  party,  and  were  men  of  much  dex- 
terity. So  the  thanks  of  that  great  turn  was  owing 
to  them :  and  they  were  put  in  great  posts  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon's  means.  By  which  he  lost  most 
of  the  cavaliers,  who  could  not  bear  the  seeing  such 
men  so  highly  advanced,  and  so  much  trusted  K 


^  The  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon 
the  restoration,  made  it  his  bu- 
siness to  depress  everj  body's 
merits  to  advance  his  own,  and 
(the  kin^  having  mtiSed  his 
vanity  with  high  titles)  found 
it  necessary,  towards  making  a 
fortune  in  proportion,  to  apply 
himsdf  to  other  means  than 
what  the  crown  could  afiford; 


(though  he  had  as  much  as  the 
king  could  well  grant;)  and  the 
people  who  had  suffered  most 
in  die  civil  war  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  purchase  his  favour. 
He  therefore  undertook  the 
protection  of  those  who  had 
plundered  and  sequestered  the 
others,  which  he  very  artfully 
contrived,  by  making  the  king 
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1660.  At  the  king^s  first  coming  over,  Monk  and  Moun- 
tague  were  the  most .  considered.  They  both  had 
the  garter.  The  one  was  made  duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  the  other  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  had  noble 
estates  given  them.  Monk  was  ravenous,  as  weU  as 
his  wife,  who  was  a  mean  contemptible  creature. 
They  both  asked  and  sold  all  that  was  within  then* 
reach,  nothing  being  denied  them  for  some  time; 
tiU  he  became  so  useless,  that  little  personal  regard 
could  be  paid  him.  But  the  king  maintained  still 
the  appearances  of  it :  for  the  appearance  of  the  ser- 
vice he  did  him  was  such,  that  the  king  thought  it 
fit  to  treat  him  with  great  distinction,  even  after  he 
saw  into  him,  and  despised  him.  He  took  care  to 
raise  his  kinsman  Greenvill,  who  was  made  earl  of 
Bath,  and  groom  of  the  stole,  a  [mean  mmded] 
man,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  of  getting  and 
spending  money.  [Only  in  spending  he  had  a  pecu-* 
liar  talent  of  doing  it  with  so  ill  a  grace  and  so  bad 
a  conduct,  that  it  was  long  before  those  who  saw 
how  much  he  got,  and  how  little  he  spent  visibly, 


believe  it  was  necessary  for  his 
own  ease  and  quiet  to  make 
his  enemies  his  friends;  upon 
which  he  brought  in  most  of 
those  who  had  been  the  main 
instruments  and  promoters  of 
the  late  troubles,  who  were  not 
wanting  in  their  acknowledg- 
ments in  the  manner  he  ex- 
pected, which  produced  the 
great  house  in  the  Picadille, 
^rnished  chiefly  with  cavaliers* 
goods,  brought  thither  for 
peace-oflerings,  which  the  right 
owners  durst  not  claim  when 
they  were  in  his  possession. 
In  my  own  remembrance  earl 


Paulett  was  an  humble  peti- 
tioner to  his  sons,  for  leave  to 
take  a  copy  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother's  pictures, 
(whole  lengths  drawn  by  Van* 
dike,)  that  had  been  plundered 
from  Hinton  St.  Geoige;  which 
was  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty, because  it  was  thought 
that  copies  might  lessen  the 
value  of  the  originals.  And 
whoever  had  a  mind  to  see 
what  great  families  had  been 
plundered  during  the  civil  war, 
might  find  some  remains  either 
at  Clarendon  house  or  at  Com* 
bury.    D, 
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would  believe  he  was  so  poor  as  he  was  found  to  be    1660. 
at  his  death :  which  was  thought  the  occasion  of  his 
son's  shooting  himself  in  the  head  a  few  days  after 
his  death,  finding  thfe  disorder  of  his  affairs ;  for  both 
&ther  and  son  were  buried  together.]    The  duke  of 
Albemarle  raised  two  other  persons.    One  was  Clar-  ciarges's 
ges,  his  wife's  brother,  who  was  an  honest  butgg 
haughty  man.     He  became  afterwards  a  very  consi- 
derable parliament  man,  and  valued  himself  on  his 
ojqiosing  the  court,  and  on  his  firugality  in  managing 
the  public  money ;  for  he  had  Cromwell's  economy 
ever  in  his  mouth,  and  was  always  for  reducing  the 
expense  of  war  to  the  modesty  and  parsimony  of 
those  times.     Many  thought  he  carried  this  too  far : 
but  it  made  him  very  pibpular.     After  he  was  be- 
come very  rich  himself  by  the  public  money,  he 
seemed  to  take  care  that  nobody  else  should  grow 
as  rich  as  he  was  in  that  way.    Another  man  raised 
by  the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  Morrice,  who  was  the  Morrice'i 

character, 

person  that  had  prevailed  with  Monk  to  declare  for 
the  king.  Upon  that  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state.  He  was  very  learned,  but  full  of  pedantry 
and  affectation.  He  had  no  true  judgment  about 
foreign  affairs.  And  the  duke  of  Albemarle's  judg- 
ment of  them  may  be  measured  by  what  he  said, 
when  he  found  the  king  grew  weary  of  Morrice,  but 
that  in  regard  to  him  (he)  had  no  miod  to  turn  him 
out :  [upon  which  the  duke  of  Albemarle  replied,]  he 
did  not  know  what  was  necessary  for  a  good  secre- 
tary of  state  in  which  he  was  defective,  for  he  could 
speak  French  and  write  short  hand. 

Nicolas  was  the  other  secretary,  who  had  beenNicoiw'. 
employed  by  king  Charles  the  first  during  the  war, 
and  had  served  him  fiEuthfuHy,  but  had  no  under- 
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1600.  standing  in  foreign  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of  vir« 
tue,  but  could  not  fall  into  the  king^s  temper,  or  be- 
come acceptable  to  him.  So  not  long  after  the  re- 
Ariiogton's  storatiou,  Beuuet,  advanced  afterwards  to  be  earl  of 
Arlington,  was  by  the  interest  of  the  popish  party 
made  secretary  of  state ;  and  was  admitted  into  so 
particular  a  confidence,  that  he  began  to  raise  a 
party  in  opposition  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  He 
wIbs  a  proud  [and  insolent]  man.  Ais  parts  were  so- 
lid, but  not  quick.  He  had  the  art  of  observing  the 
king^s  temper,  and  managing  it  beyond  all  the  men 
of  that  time.  He  was  believed  a  papist.  He  had 
once  professed  it :  and  when  he  died,  he  again  re- 
condled  himself  to  that  church  K  Yet  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  mii&tiy,  he  seemed  to  have  made  it  a 
maxim,  that  the  king  ought  to  shew  no  favour  to 
popery,  but  that  all  his  affairs  would  be  spdled  if 
ever  he  turned  that  way ;  which  made  the  pai»sts 
become  his  mortal  enemies,  and  accuse  him  as  an 
apostate,  and  the  betrayer  of  their  interests.  (He 
was  a  man  of  great  vanity,  and  lived  at  a  vafst  ex-* 
pense,  without  taking  any  care  of  paying  the  debt 
he  contracted  to  support  it.]  His  chirf  friend  was 
Charles  Berkeley,  made  earl  of  Falmouth,  who,  with- 
out any  visible  merit  %  unless  it  was  the  managing 
the  king^s  amours,  was  the  most  absolute  of  all  the 
king's  fistvourites :  and,  which  was  peculiar  to  him- 


'  He  was  esteemed  so  good 
a  courtier,  that  it  was  said  he 
died  a  Roman  Catholic  to  make 
his  court  to  king  James.  But 
whatever  his  religion  might  be, 
he  always  professed  himself  of 
the  whig  party,  as  many  pa- 
pists had  done  before  him : 
and    particularly   the    &mou8 


Lambert,  (who  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  isle  of  Jersey,)  declared 
a  little  before  his  death,  he 
had  always  been  of  the  church 
of  Rome.    D. 

™  See  the  History  of  lord 
Clarendon's  Life,  for  part  of  this 
man*s  merit.  O. 
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self,  he  was  as  much  in  the  duke  of  York's  favour  as  1660. 
in  the  king's.  Berkeley  was  generous  in  his  expense : 
and  it  was  thought,  if  he  had  outlived  the  lewdness 
of  that  time,  and  come  to  a  more  sedate  course  of 
life,  he  would  have  put  the  king  on  great  and  noble  100 
designs.  This  I  should  have  thought  more  likely, 
if  I  had  not  had  it  from  the  duke,  who  had  so  wrong 
a  taste,  that  there  was  reason  to  suspect  his  judg- 
ment both  of  men  and  things.  Bennet  and  Berkeley 
had  the  management  of  the  mistress.  And  all  the 
earl  of  Clarendon's  demies  came  about  them :  the 
chief  of  whom  were  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  eari  of  Bristol 

The  first  of  these  was  a  man  of  noble  presence.  Bucking- 
He  had  a  great  liveliness  of  wit,  and  a  peculiar  fa-ncter.  ^ 
culty  of  Jtuming  all  things  into  ridicule  with  bold  fi- 
gures and  natural  descriptions.  He  had  no  sort  of 
literature :  only  he  was  drawn  into  chemistry :  and 
for  some  years  he  thought  he  was  very  near  the 
finding  the  philosopher's  stone ;  which  had  the  effect 
that  attends  on  all  such  men  as  he  was,  when  they 
are  drawn  in,  to  lay  out  for  it.  He  had  no  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  virtue^  or  friendship.  Pleasure, 
frolic,  or  extravagant  diversion,  was  all  that  he  laid 
to  heart.  He  was  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not 
true  to  himself".  He  had  no  steadiness  nor  con- 
duct :  he  could  keep  no  secret,  nor  execute  any  de- 
sign without  spoiling  it  ^  He  could  never  fix  his 
thoughts,  nor  govern  his  estate,  though  then  the 
greatest  in  England.  He  was  bred  about  the  king : 
and  for  many  years  he  had  a  great  ascendent  over 
him :  but  he  spake  of  him  to  all  persons  with  that 

"  No  consequence.    S.  °  Nonsense.    S. 
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1660.  contempt,  that  at  last  he  drew  a  lasting  disgrace 
upon  himself.  And  he  at  length  ruined  both  body 
and  mind,  fortune  and  reputation  equally.  The 
madness  of  vice  appeared  in  his  person  in  very  emi- 
nent instances ;  since  at  last  he  became  contempt- 
ible and  poor,  sickly,  and  sunk  in  his  parts,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  respects,  so  that  his  conversation  was 
as  much  avoided  as  ever  it  had  been  courted.  He 
found  the  king,  when  he  came  from  his  travels  in 
the  year  forty-five,  newly  come  to  Paris,  sent  over 
by  his  father  when  his  affairs  declined :  and  finding 
the  king  enough  inclined  to  receive  ill  impressions, 
he,  who  was  then  got  into  all  the  impieties  and 
vices  of  the  age,  set  himself  to  corrupt  the  king,  in 
which  he  was  too  successfrd,  being  seconded  in  that 
wicked  design  by  the  lord  Percy.  And  to  complete 
the  matter,  Hobbs  was  brought  to  him,  under  the 
pretence  of  instructing  him  in  mathematics :  and  he 
laid  before  him  his  schemes,  both  with  relation  to 
religion  and  poUtics,  which  made  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  on  the  king^s  miod.  So  that  the  main 
blame  of  the  king's  ill  principles  and  bad  morals 
was  owing  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  p. 
Bristoi*8  The  earl  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
learning,  of  a  bold  temper  and  a  lively  wit,  but  of 
no  judgment  nor  steadiness.  He  was  in  the  Queen's 
101  interest  during  the  war  at  Oxford.  And  he  studied 
to  drive  things  past  the  possibility  of  a  treaty,  or 
any  reconciliation ;  fancying  that  nothing  would 
make  the  military  men  so  sure  to  the  king,  as  his 

P  The  fkmous  Butler  (author  **  of  vice.'*     And  says  also  of 

of  Hudibras)  says  in  his  Cha-  this  abominable   man,    **  that 

racters,  lately  published,  *^  The  **  continual  wine,  women,  and 

"  duke  of  Bucks  is  one  that  **  music,    had    debauched    hu 

*'  has^  studied  the  whole  body  '*  understanding.**    O. 
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bdng  sure  to  them,  and  giving  them  hopes  of  shar-  1680. 
ing  the  confiscated  estates  among  them;  whereas, 
he  thought,  all  discourses  of  treaty  made  them  feeble 
and  fearfiiL  When  he  went  beyond  sea,  he  turned 
papist.  But  it  was  after  a  way  of  his  own :  for  he 
loved  to  magnify  the  difference  between  the  church 
and  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  esteemed  a  very 
good  speaker:  but  he  was  too  copious,  and  too  florid. 
He  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  popish  party,  and  was 
a  violent  enemy  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

Having  now  paid  as  much  as  seems  necessary  to  Luuier- 
describe  the  state  of  the  court  and  ministry  at  the'^;"" 
restoration,  I  will  next  give  an  account  of  the  chief  of 
the  Scots,  and  of  the  parties  that  were  formed  among 
them.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  afterwards  made 
duke,  had  been  for  many  years  a  zealous  covenanter : 
but  in  the  year  forty-seven  he  turned  to  the  king^s 
interests ;  and  had  continued  a  prisoner  aU  the  while 
after  Worcester  fight,  where  he  was  taken.  He  was 
kept  for  some  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  in  Port- 
land castle,  and  in  other  prisons,  till  he  was.  set  at 
liberty  by  those  who  called  home  the  king.  .  So  he 
went  over  to  Holland.  And  since  he  continued  so 
long,  and  contrary  to  aU  men's  opinions  in  so  high 
a  d^ree  of  favour  and  confidence,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  be  a  little  copious  in  setting 
out  his  character;  for  I  kne^  him  very  particularly. 
He  made  a  very  iU  appearance :  he  was  very  big : 
his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him :  his  tongue 
was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made  him  bedew 
all  that  he  talked  to :  and  his  whole  manner  was 
rough  and  boisterous,  and  very  unfit  for  a  court. 
He  was  very  learned,  not  only  in  Latin,  in  which  he 
was  a  master,  but  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.     He  had 
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1660.    read  a  great  deal  of  divinitj)  and  almost  all  the  his- 

torians  ancient  and  modem :  so  that  he  had  great 

materials.  He  had  with  these  an  extraqrdinarj 
memory,  and  a  copious  but  unpolished  expression. 
He  was  a  man,  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  called 
him  to  me,  of  a  blundering  understanding.  He  was 
haughty  beyond  expression,  abject  to  those  he  saw 
he  must  stoop  to,  but  imperious  to  all  others.  He 
had  a  violence  of  passion  that  carried  him  often  to 
fits  like  madness,  in  which  he  had  no  temper.  If  he 
took  a  thing  wrong,  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  study  to 
convince  him:  that  would  rather  provoke  him  to 
,  swear,  he  would  never  be  of  another  mind :  he  was 
to  be  let  alone :  and  perhaps  he  would  have  forgot 
what  he  had  said,,  and  come  about  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. He  was  the  coldest  fiiend  and  the  violentest 
enemy  I  ever  knew :  I  felt  it  too  much  not  to  know 
102 it.  He  at  first  seemed  to  despise  wealth:  but  he 
delivered  himself  up  afterwards  to  luxuiy  and  sen- 
suaUty :  and  by  that  means  he  ran  into  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  stuck  at  nothing  that  was  necessary  to 
support  it.  In  his  long  imprisonment  he  had  great 
impressions  of  rd^on  on  his  mind :  but  he  wore 
these  out  so  entirely,  that  scarce  any  trace  of  them 
was  left.  His  great  experience  in  affairs,  his  ready 
compliance  with  every  thing  that  he  thought  would 
please  the  king,  and  his  bold  offering  at  the  most 
desperate  counsels,  gained  him  such  an  interest  in 
the  king,  that  no  attempt  against  him,  nor  com- 
plaint oi  him,  could  ever  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of 
strength  and  understanding  forced  him  to  let  go  his 
hold.  He  was  in  his  principles  much  against  popery 
and  arbitrary  government :  and  yet,  by  a  fatal  train 
of  passions  and  interests,  he  made  way  for  the  for- 
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mer,  and  had  almost  established  the  latter.  And,  1660. 
whereas  some  by  a  smooth  deportment  made  the  "~~~"^ 
first  beginnings  of  tyranny  less  discernible  and  un* 
acceptalile,  he,  by  the  fury  of  his  behaviour,  height- 
ened the  severity  of  his  ministry,  which  was  liker 
the  cruelty  of  an  inquisition  than  the  legality  of  jus- 
tice. With  all  this  he  was  a  presbyterian,  and  re- 
tained his  aversion  to  king  Charles  I.  and  his  party 
to  his  death. 

The  earl  of  Crawford  had  been  his  fellow  prisoner  cnwford's 
for  ten^  years.  And  that  was  a  good  title  for  main-^ 
taining  him  in  the  post  he  had  before,  of  being  lord 
treasurer.  He  was  a  sincere  but  weak  man,  pas* 
annate  and  indiscreet,  and  continued  still  a  zealous 
presbyterian.  The  earl,  afterwards  duke  of  Rothes,  Rothes's 
had  married  his  daughter,  and  had  the  merit  of  a 
long  imprisonment  likewise  to  recommend  him :  he 
had  a  ready  dexterity  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
with  a  soft  and  insinuating  address :  he  had  a  quick 
iq>prehen8ion  with  a  clear  judgment :  he  had  no  ad- 
vantage of  education,  no  sort  of  literature :  nor  had 
he  travelled  abroad :  all  in  him  was  mere  nature. 
[But  it  was  nature  very  much  depraved;  for  he 
seemed  to  have  freed  himself  from  all  impressions 
of  virtue  or  religion,  of  honour  or  good  nature. 
He  delivered  himself,  without  either  restraint  or 
decency,  to  all  the  pleasures  of  wine  and  women. 
He  had  but  one  maxim,  to  which  he  adhered  firmly, 
that  he  was  to  do  every  thing,  and  deny  himself  in 
nothing,  that  might  maintain  his  greatness,  or  gra^ 
tify  his  appetites.  He  was  unhappily  made  for 
drunkenness.  For  as  he  drank  all  his  friends  dead, 
and  was  able  to  subdue  two  or  three  sets  of  drunk- 
ards one  after  another ;  so  it  scarce  ever  appeared, 
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1660.  that  he  was  disordered ;  and  after  the  greatest  ex<- 
cesses,  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  carried  them  all  off 
so  entirely,  that  no  sign  of  them  remained.  He 
would  go  about  business  without  any  uneasiness^  or 
discovering  any  heat  either  in  body  or  mind.  This 
had  a  terrible  conclusion ;  for  after  he  had  killed  all 
his  firiends,  he  fell  at  last  under  such  a  weaknesis  of 
stomach,  that  he  had  perpetual  cholics,  when  he  was 
not  hot  within,  and  full  of  strong  liquor,  of  which 
he  was  presently  seized ;  so  that  he  was  always  either 
sick  or  drunk.] 
Tweedaie's      The  carl  of  Twcedalc  was  another  of  lord  Lauder- 

cfaftncter. 

dale's  friends.  He  was  early  engaged  in  business, 
and  continued  in  it  to  a  great  age.  He  understood 
all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  Scotland  well :  he 
had  a  great  stock  of  knowledge,  with  a  mild  and 
obliging  temper.  He  was  of  a  blameless,  or  rather 
an  exemplary  life  in  all  respects.  He  had  loose 
thoughts  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government; 
and  seemed  to  think,  that  what  form  soever  was  up- 
permost was  to  be  complied  with.  He  had  been  in 
Cromwell's  parliament,  and  had  abjured  the  royal 
family,  which  lay  heavy  on  him.  But  the  disputes 
about  the  guardianship  of  the  duchess  of  Monmouth 
and  her  elder  sister,  to  which  he  pretended  in  the 
103  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  their  &ther^s  sister,  against 
her  mother,  who  was  lord  Rothes's  sister,  drew  him 
into  that  compliance  which  brought  a  great  doud 
upon  him :  though  he  was  in  aU  other  respects  the 
ablest  and  worthiest  man  of  the  nobility :  only  he 
was  too  cautious  and  fearful. 
D.  Hamii-  A  SOU  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  made  earl  of 
ncter.  Selkirk,  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  family  of 
Hamilton,  who  by  her  father^s  patent  was  duchess 
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of  Hamilton:  and  when  the  heu*ess  of  a  title  in  1660. 
Scotland  marries  one  not  equal  to  her  in  rank,  it  is 
ordinary,  at  her  desire,  to  give  her  husband  the  title 
for  life :  so  he  was  made  duke  of  Hamilton.  He 
then  passed  for  a  soft  man,  who  minded  nothing  but 
the  recovery  of  that  family  firom  the  great  debts 
under  which  it  was  sinking,  till  it  was  raised  up 
qgain  by  his  great  management.  After  he  had  com- 
passed that,  he  became  a  more  considerable  man. 
He  wanted  all  sort  of  polishing :  he  was  rough  and 
sullen,  but  candid  and  sincere.  His  temper  was 
boisterous,  neither  fit  to  submit  nor  to  govern.  >  He 
was  mutinous  when  out  of  power,  and  imperious  in 
it.  He  wrote  well,  but  spoke  ill :  for  his  judgment, 
when  calm,  was  better  than  his  imagination.  He 
made  himself  a  great  master  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  of  the  history,  and  of  the  families  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  seemed  always  to  have  a  regard  to  jus- 
tice, and  the  good  of  his  country :  but  a  narrow  and 
selfish  temper  brought  such  an  habitual  meanness  on 
him,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  designing  or  under- 
taking great  things. 

Another  man  of  that  side,  that  made  a  eood  fi-Kimair. 
gure  at  that  time,  was  Bruce,  afterward^  earl  of  rMtcr. 
Kincairdin,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  So- 
melsdych  in  Holland :  and  by  that  means  he  had 
got  acquaintance  with  our  princes  beyond  sea,  and 
had  supplied  them  liberally  in  their  necessities.  He 
was  both  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  man  that  be- 
longed to  his  couptry,  and  fit  for  governing  any  af- 
&irs  but  his  own ;  which  he  by  a  wrong  turn,  and 
by  his  love  for  the  public,  n^ected  to  his  ruin ;  for 
they  c<msiBting  much  in  works,  coals,  salt,  and 
mines,  required  much  care ;  and  he  was  very  capa^ 
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1(560.  ble  of  iU  having  gone  far  in  mathematics,  and  being 
a  great  master  of  mechanics.  His  thoughts  went 
slow,  and  his  words  came  much  slower :  but  a  deep 
judgment  appeared  in  every  thing  he  said  or  did« 
He  had  a  noble  zeal  for  justice,  in  which  even 
friendship  could  never  bias  him.  He  had  solid 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  which  shewed  them- 
selves with  great  lustre  on  all  occasions.  He  was  a 
faithful  Mend,  and  a  merdM  enemy.  I  may  be 
perhaps  inclined  to  ourry  his  character  too  far ;  for 
he  was  the  first  man  that  entered  into  Mendship 
with  me.  We  continued  for  seventeen  years  in  so 
104  entire  a  friendship,  that  there  was  never  either  re- 
serve or  mistake  between  us  all  the  while  till  his 
death.  And  it  was  from  him  that  I  imderstood  the 
whole  secret  of  affairs;  for  he  was  trusted  with 
every  thing.  He  had  a  wonderful  love  to  the  king ; 
and  would  never  believe  me,  when  I  warned  him 
what  he  might  look  for,  if  he  did  not  go  along  with 
an  abject  compliance  in  every  thing.  He  found  it 
true  in  conclusion.  And  the  love  he  bore  the  king 
made  his  disgrace  sink  deeper  in  him,  than  became 
such  a  pMosopheror  so  good  a  Christian  as  he  was. 
I  now  turn  to  another  set  of  men,  of  whom  the 
earls  of  Midletoun  and  Glencaim  were  the  chief. 
The  general  They  wcre  followed  by  the  herd  of  the  cavalier 
of  the  old  party,  who  were  now  very  fierce,  and  full  of  courage 
cavaiien.    ^^^^  ^j^^jj.  ^jjpg^  though  they  had  been  very  discreet 

managers  of  it  in  the  field,  and  in  time  of  action. 
But  now  every  one  of  them  boasted  that  he  had 
killed  his  thousands.  And  all  were  fuU  of  merit, 
and  as  full  of  high  pretensions ;  far  beyond  what  all 
the  wealth  and  revenues  of  Scotland  could  answer. 
primerose'i  fhe  subtilcst  of  aU  lord  Midletoun's  friends  was  .sir 

character. 
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Archibald  Primerose :  a  man  of  long  and  gr^t  prac-*  1660. 
tice  in  afiiiirs ;  tor  he  and  his  father  had  served  the 
crown  successively  an  hundred  years  all  but  one, 
when  he  was  turned  out  of  employment.  He  was 
a  dexterous  man  in  business :  he  had  always  expe- 
dients ready  at  every  difficulty.  He  had  an  art  of 
speaking  to  all  men  according  to  their  sense  of 
things :  and  so  drew  out  their  secrets,  while  he  con- 
cealed his  own :  for  words  went  for  nothing  with 
him.  He  said  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to 
persuade  *  those  he  spoke  to,  that  he  was  of  their 
mind;  and  did  it  in  so  genuine  a  way,  that  he 
seemed  to  speak  his  heart.  He  was  always  for  soft 
counsels  and  slow  methods :  and  thought  that  the 
chief  thing  that  a  great  man  ought  to  do  was,  to 
raise  his  family  and  his  kindred,  who  naturally  stick 
to  him ;  for  he  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  that 
he  did  not  depend  much  on  Mends,  and  so  took  no 
care  in  making  any.  He  always  advised  the  earl  of 
Midletoun  to  go  slowly  in  the  king's  business ;  but 
to  do  his  own  effectually,  before  the  king  should  see 
he  had  no  ferther  occasion  for  him.  That  earl  had 
another  friend,  who  had  more  credit  with  him, 
though  Primerose  was  more  necessary  for  managing 
a  parliament :  he  was  sir  John  Fletcher,  made  the  Fletcher's 
king^s  advocate,  or  attorney-general:  for  Nicolson 
was  dead.  Fletcher  was  a  man  of  a  generous  tem- 
per, who  despised  wealth,  except  as  it  was  necessary 
to  support  a  vast  expense.  He  was  a  bold  and  fierce 
man,  who  hated  aU  mild  proceedings,  and  could 
scarce  speak  with  decency  or  patience  to  those  of 
the  other  side.  So  that  he  was  looked  on  by  all 
that  had  been  faulty  in  the  late  times,  as  an  inqiii- 105 
sitor-general.    On  the  other  hand,  Primerose  took 
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fered in 
Scotith 
aflmin. 


1660.   money  liberally,  and  was  the  intercessor  for  all  who 
made  such  effectual  api^cations  to  him. 

The  jfu*st  thing  that  was  to  be  thought  on,  with 
relation  to  Scotish  affairs,  was  the  manner  in  whfoh 
offenders  in  the  late  times  were  to  be  treated :  for 
all  were  at  mercy.  In  the  letter  the  king  writ  from 
Breda  to  the  parliament  of  England,  he  had  pro* 
mised  a  faU  indemnity  for  aU  that  was  past,  except- 
ing only  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  his  fa- 
therms  death :  to  which  the  earl  of  Clarendon  per- 
suaded the  king  to  adhere  in  a  most  sacred  manner ; 
since  the  breaking  of  faith  in  such  a  point  was  that 
which  must  for  ever  destroy  confidence,  and  the  ob- 
serving all  such  promises  seemed  to  be  a  funda^ 
mental  maxim  in  government,  which  was  to  be 
maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  so  piuch  as  a 
stretch  was  to  be  made  in  it.  But  there  was  no 
promise  made  for  Scotland :  so  all  the  cavaliers,  as 
they  were  fiill  of  revenge,  hoped  to  have  the  estates 
of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  wars 
divided  among  them.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  told 
the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scotish  nation 
had  turned  eminently,  though  imfortunatdy,  to  serve 
his  father  in  the  year  forty-eight;  that  they  had 
brought  himself  among  them,  and  had  lost  two  ar- 
mies in  his  service,  and  had  been  under  nine  years* 
oppression  on  that  account ;  that  they  had  encou- 
raged and  assisted  Monk  in  all  he  did :  they  might 
be  therefore  highly  disgusted,  if  they  should  not 
have  the  same  measure  of  grace  and  pardon  that  he 
was  to  give  England.  Besides,  the  king,  while  he 
was  in  Scotland,  had,  in  the  parliament  of  Stirling, 
passed  a  very  full  act  of  indemnity,  though  in  the 
terms  and  with  the  title  of  an  act  of  approbation. 


Forage- 
neral  in- 
dcmnitj. 
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It  is  true,  the  records  of  that  parliament  were  not    1660. 
extant,  but  had  been  lost  in  the*  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed  upon  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom :  jet  the 
thing  was  so  firesh  in  every  man's  memory,  that  it 
might  have  a  very  iU  effect,  if  the  king  should  pro- 
ceed without  a  regard  to  it.     There  was  indeed  an- 
other very  severe   act  made  in   that   parliament 
against  all  that  should  treat  or  submit  to  Cromwell, 
or  comply  in  any  sort  with  him :  but  he  said,  a  dif- 
ference ought  to  be  made  between  those  who  during 
the  struggle  had  deserted  the  service,  and  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  of  which  number  it  might  be  fit  to 
make  some  examples,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
who  upon  the  general  reduction  had  been  forced  to 
capitulate :  it  would  be  hard  to  punish  any  for  sub- 
mitting to  a  superior  force,  when  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  resist  it.    This  seemed  reasonable :  and 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  acquiesced  in  it    But  the  earl 
of  Midletoun  and  his  party  complained  of  it,  and  de- 
sired that  the  marquis  of  Argile,  whom  they  charged  106 
with  an  accession  to  the  king's  murder,  and  some 
few  of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  remonstrance 
while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  might  be  proceeded 
against.     The  marquis  of  Argile's  craft  made  them 
afraid  of  him :  and  his  estate  made  them  desire  to 
divide  it  among  them.     His  son,  the  lord  Lorn,  was 
come  up  to  court,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
king :  for  he  had  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  king's 
interest,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any  en- 
gagements with  the  usurpers :  and  upon  every  new 
occasion  of  jealousy  he  had  been  clapt  up.     In  one 
of  his  imprisonments  he  had  a  terrible  accident  from 
a  cannon  bullet,  which  the  soldiers  were  throwing 
to  exercise  their  strength,  and  by  a  recoil  struck 
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4660.   him  .in  the  head^  and  made  such  a  fracture  in  his 


skull,  that  the  operation  of  the  trepan,  and  the  cure, 
was  counted  one  of  the  greatest  performances  of 
surgery  at  that  time.  The  difference  between  his 
father  and  him  went  on  to  a  total  breach ;  so  that 
his  father  was  set  upon  the  disinheriting  him  of  all 
that  was  still  left  in  his  power.  Upon  the  restora- 
tion the  marquis  of  Argile  went  up  to  the  Highlands 
for  some  time,  till  he  advised  with  his  friends  what 
to  do,  who  were  divided  in  opinion.  He  writ  by 
his  son  to  the  king,  asking  leave  to  come  and  wait 
on  him.  The  king  gave  an  answer  that  seemed  to 
encomrage  it,  but  did  not  bind  him  to  any  thing.  I 
have  forgot,  the  words :  there  was  an  equivocating 
in  them  that  did  not  become  a  prince :  but  his  son 
told  me,  he  wrote  them  very  particularly  to  his  fa- 
ther,, without  any  advice  of  his  own.  Upon  that  the 
marquis  of  Argile  came  up  so  secretly,  that  he  was 
within  Whitehall,  before  his  enemies  knew  any 
thing  of  his  journey.  He  sent  his  son  to  the  king, 
Argile  sent  to  becT  admittance.   But  instead  of  that,  he  was  sent 

to  the 

tower.  to  the  tower.  And  orders  were  sent  down  for  clap- 
ping up  three  of  the  chief  remonstrators.  Of  these 
Waristoim  was  one :  but  he  had  notice  sent  him  .be- 
fore the  messenger  came :  so  he  made  his  escape, 
and  went  beyond  sea,  first  to  Hamburgh.  He  had 
been  long  courted  by  Cromwell,  and  had  stood  at  a 
distance  frt)m  him  for  seven  years :  but  in  the  last 
year  of  his  government  he  had  gone  into  his  coun- 
sels, and  was  summoned  as  one  of  his  peers  to  the 
other  house,  as  it  was  called.  He  was  after  that  put 
into  the  council  of  state  after  Richard  was  put  out : 
and  then  he  sat  in  another  court  put  up  by  Lambert 
and  the  army,  called  the  conmiittee  of  safety.    So 
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there  was  a  great  deal  agaiost  him.    Swinton,  one    166O. 
of  Cromwell's  lords;  was  also  sent  a  prisoner  to  Scot- 
land*.    And  thus  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  few  ex-        ^ 
amples  in  the  parliament  that  was-  to  be  called,  as 
soon  as  the  king  could  be  got  to  prepare  matters  for 
it.    It  was  resolved  on,  to  restore  the  king's  author- 107 
ity  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  the  wars,  and 
to  raise  such  a  force  as  might  be  necessary  to  secuce 
the  quiet  of  that  kingdom  for  the  future. 

It  was  a  harder  point,  what  to  do  with  the  cita-Thc  dt»- 
dels  that  were  built  by  Cromwell,  and  with  thesLtiud 
English  garrisons  that  were  kept  in  them.  Many  d«™<>^'»«*- 
said,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  that  kingdom  in  that 
subdued  state ;  at  least  till  all  things  were  settled, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  danger  from  thence. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  this  mind.  But  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  laid  before  the  king,  that  the 
conquest  Cromwell  had  made  of  Scotland  was  for 
their  adhering  to  him :  he  might  then  judge  what 
they  would  think,  who  had  suffered  so  much  and  so 
long  on  his  account;  if  the  same  thraldom  should 
be  now  kept  up  by  his  means :  it  would  create  an 
universal  disgust.  He  told  the  king,  that  the  time 
might  come,  in  which  he  would  wish  rather  to  have 
Scotch  garrisons  in  England:  it  would  become  a 
national  quarrel,  and  loose  the  affections  of  the  coun- 
try to  such  a  degree,  that  perhaps  they  would  join 
with  the  garrisons,  if  any  disjointing  happened  in  * 
England  against  him:  whereas,  without  any  such 
badge  of  slavery,  Scotland  might  be  so  managed, 
that  they  might  be  made  entirely  his.  The  earl  of 
Midletoun  and  his  party  durst  not  appear  for  so  un- 
popular a  thing.  So  it  was  agreed  on,  that  the  cita- 
dels should  be  evacuated  and  slighted,  as  soon  as  the 
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1060.  money  could  be  raised  in  England  for  paying  and 
"■"^""^  disbanding  the  army.  Of  all  this  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale was  belieyed  the  chief  adviser.  So  he  be- 
came very  popular  in  Scotland. 
Dispute!  The  next  thing  that  fell  under  consideration  was 
epiacopacy.  the  church,  and  whether  bishops  were  to  be  re- 
stored, or  not.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  at  his. first 
coming  to  the  king  stuck  firm  to  presbytery.  He 
told  me,  the  king  spoke  to  him  to  let  that  go,  for  it 
was  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen.  He  being  really 
a  presbyterian,  but  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  get 
into  the  king's  confidence,  studied  to  convince  the 
king  by  a  very  subtle  method  to  keep  up  presbytery 
still  in  Scotland.  He  told  him,  that  both  king  James 
and  his  fether  had  ruined  their  affSEurs  by  (engaging 
in  the  design  of  setting  up  episcopacy  in  that  king- 
dom :  and  by  that  means  Scotland  became  discon- 
tented, and  was  of  no  use  to  them :  whereas  the 
king  ought  to  govern  them  according  to  the  grain 
of  their  own  inclinations,  and  to  make  them  sure  to 
him :  he  ought,  instead  of  endeavouring  an  uniform- 
ity in  both  kingdoms,  to  keep  up  the  opposition  be- 
tween them,  and  rather  to  increase  than  to  allay 
that  hatred  that  was  between  them :  and  then  the 
Scots  would  be  ready,  and  might  be  easily  brought 
to  serve  him  upon  any  occasion  of  dispute  he  might 
108 afterwards  have  with  the  parliament  of  England: 
all  things  were  then  smooth :  but  that  was  tiie  ho- 
ney-moon, and  it  could  not  last  long :  nothing  would 
keep  England  more  in  awe,  than  if  they  saw  Scot- 
land firm  ih  their  duty  and  affection  to  him :  where- 
as nothing  gave  them  so  much  heart,  as  when  they 
knew  Scotland  was  disjointed :  it  was  a  vain  attempt 
to  think  of  doing  any  thing  in  England  by  means  of 
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the  Irisli,  who  were  a  despicable  people,  and  had  a  id6o. 
sea  to  pass:  but  Scotland  could  be  brought  to  en- 
gage  for  the  king  in  a  more  silent  manner,  and 
could  serve  him  more  effectually :  he  therefore  laid 
it  down  for  a  maxim,  from  which  the  king  ought 
never  to  depart,  that  Scotland  was  to  be  kept  quiet 
and  in  good  humour,  that  the  opposition  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  to  be  kept  up  and  heightened :  and 
then  the  king-might  reckon  on  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  in  Scotland,  as  a  listed  soldier,  who 
would  willingly  change  a  bad  country  for  a  better. 
This  was  the  plan  he  laid  before  the  king.  I  cannot 
tell,  whether  this  was  to  cover  his  zeal  for  presby- 
tery, or  on  design  to  encourage  the  king  to  set  up 
arbitrary  government  in  England. 

To  fortify  these  advices,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  in 
white  ink  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  lady 
Margaret  Kennedy,  who  was  in  great  credit  with 
the  party,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  very  wise  and 
good  woman,  and  was  out  of  measure  zealous  for 
them.  I  married  her  afterwards,  and  after  her 
death  found  this  letter  among  her  papers :  in  which 
he  e3q>ressed  great  zeal  for  the  cause :  he  saw  the 
king  was  indifferent  in  the  matter :  but  he  was  easy 
to  those  who  pressed  for  a  change :  which,  he  said, 
nothing  could  so  eflfectuaUy  hinder,  as  the  sending 
up  many  men  of  good  sense,  but  without  any  noise, 
who  might  inform  the  king  of  the  aversion  the  na* 
tion  had  to  that  government,  and  assure  him  that,  if 
in  that  point  he  would  be  easy  to  them,  he  might 
depend  upon  them  as  to  every  thing  else ;  and  parti- 
cularly, if  he  stood  in  need  of  their  service  in  his 
other  dominions :  but  he  charged  her  to  trust  very 
few  of  the  ministers  with  this,  and  to  take  care  that 
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1660.  Sharp  might  know* nothing  of  it:  for  he  was  then 
jealous  of  him.  This  had  all  the  effect  that  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  intended  by  it.  The  king  was  no 
more  jealous  of  his  favouring  prefibytery ;  but  looked 
on  him  as  a  fit  instrument  to  manage  Scotland,  and 
to  serve  him  in  the  most  desperate  designs :  and  on 
this  all  his  credit  with  the  king  was  founded.  In 
the  mean  time  Sharp,  seeing  the  king  cold  in  the 
matter  of  episcopacy,  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
Liy  the  presbyterians  asleep,  to  make  them  appre- 
hend  no  danger  ^to  their  government,  and  to  engage 
109  the  pubUc  resolutioners  to  proceed  against  all  the 
protesters;  that  so  those  who  were  like  to  be  the 
most  inflexible  in  the  point  of  episcopacy  might  be 
censured  by  their  own  party,  and  by  that  means  the 
others  might  become  so  odious  to  the  more  violent 
presbyterians,  that  thereby  they  might  be  the  more 
easily  disposed  to  submit  to  episcopacy,  or  at  least 
might  have  less  credit  to  act  against  it.  So  he,  be- 
ing pressed  by  those  who  employed  him  to  procure 
somewhat  from  the  king  that  might  look  like  a  con- 
firmation of  their  government,  and  put  to  silence  all 
discourses  of  an  intended  change,  obtained  by  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale's  means,  that  a  letter  should  be 
writ  by  the  king  to  the  presbytery  of  Edenbuigh,  to 
be  communicated  by  them  to  all  the  other  presby* 
teries  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  general 
assemblies  that  sat  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Dundee  while 
he  was  in  Scotland,  and  that  had  confirmed  the  pub^ 
lie  resolutions ;  in  which  he  ordered  them  to  proceed 
to  censure  all  those  who  had  then  protested  against 
them,  and  would  not  now  submit  to  them.  The 
king  did  also  confirm  their  (the)  presbyterian  govern-- 
ment,  as  it  was  by  law  established.  This  was  signed* 
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aBd  sent  down  without  communicating  it  to  the  earl  1660. 
of  Midletoun  or  his  party.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  it,  he  thought  Sharp  had  betrayed  the  design; 
and  sent  for  him,  and  charged  him  with  it.  Sharp 
said,  in  his  own  excuse,  that  somewhat  must  be 
done  for  quieting  the  presbyterians,  who  were  begin- 
ning to  take  the  alarm :  that  might  have  produced 
such  applications,  as  would  perhaps  make  some  im- 
pression on  the  king :  whereas  now  all  was  secured, 
and  yet  the  king  was  engaged  to  nothing ;  for  his 
confirming  their  government,  as  it  was  established 
by  law,  could  bind  him  no  longer  than  while  that 
I^al  establishment  was  in  force :  so  the  reversing  of 
that  would  release  the  king.  This  allayed  the  earl 
of  ^Midletoun's  displeasure  a  little.  Yet  Primerose 
told  me,  he  spoke  often  of  it  with  great  indignation, 
since  it  seemed  below  the  dignity  of  a  king  thus  to 
equivocate  with  his  people,  and  to  deceive  them.  It 
seemed,  that  Sharp  thought  it  not  enough  to  cheat 
the  party  hims^,  but  would  have  the  king  share 
with  him  in  the  fraud.  This  was  no  honourable 
step  to  be  made  by  a  king,  and  to  be  contrived  by  a 
clergyman.  The  letter  was  received  with  trans- 
ports of  joy :  the  presbyterians  reckoned  they  were 
safe,  and  began  to  proceed  severely  against  the  pro- 
testers ;  to  which  they  were  set  on  by  some  aspiring 
men,  who  hoped  to  merit  by  the  heat  expressed  on 
this  occasion.  And  if  Sharp's  impatience  to  get  into 
the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews  had  not  wrought 
too  strong  on  him,  it  would  have  given  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  restitution  of  episcopacy,  if  a  general 
assembly  had  been  called,  and  the  two  parties  had  110 
been  let  loose  on  one  another:  that  would  have 
shewn  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  govern- 
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i65o.    ment  of  the  church  in  a  parity,  and  the  necessity  of 
*"■"■"""'  setting  a  superior  order  over  them  for  keeping  them 

in  unity  and  peace. 
A  minifltrf  The  kuig  Settled  the  ministry  in  Scotland.  The 
^tiand!  earl  of  Midletoun  was  declared  the  king's  commis- 
sioner for  holding  the  parliament,  and  general  of  the 
forces  that  were  to  be  raised :  the  earl  of  Glencaim 
was  made  chancellor:  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was 
secretary  of  state :  the  earl  of  Rothes  president  of 
the  council :  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  continued  in 
the  treasury :  Primerose  was  clerk  register,  which  is 
very  like  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls  in  England. 
The  rest  depended  on  these.  But  the  earls  of  Mi- 
dletoun and  Lauderdale  were  the  two  heads  of  the 
parties.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  had  a  private  in- 
struction, which,  as  Lauderdale  told  me,  was  not 
communicated  to  him,  to  try  the  inclinations  of  the 
nation  for  episcopacy,  and  to  consider  of  the  best 
method  of  setting  it  up.  This  was  drawn  fix)m  the 
king  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon :  for  lie  himself  was 
observed  to  be  very  cold  in  it,  while  these  thii]^ 
were  doing.  Primerose  got  an  order  from  the  king 
to  put  up  all  the  public  registers  of  Scotland,  which 
Cromwell  had  brought  up,  and  lodged  in  the  tower 
of  London,  as  a  pawn  upon  that  kingdom,  in  imita- 
tion of  what  king  Edward  the  first  was  said  to  have 
done  when  he  subdued  that  nation.  They  were 
now  put  up  in  fifty  hogsheads :  and  a  ship  was  ready 
to  carry  them  down.  But  it  was  suggested  to  lord 
Clarendon,  that  the  original  covenant,  signed  by  the 
king,  and  some  other  declarations  under  his  hand, 
were  among  them  ^     And  he,  apprehending  that  at 

^  Dr.  Montague  shewed  it  me  in  the  library  belonging  to  Tri- 
nity college  in  Ca^ibridge.    D. 
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some  time  or  other  an  ill  use  might  have  been  made    1660. 


of  these,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  shipped  till 
they  were  visited :  nor  would  he  take  Primerose's 
promise  of  searching  for  these  carefiilly,  and  sending 
them  up  to  him.  So  he  ordered  a  search  to  be  made. 
None  of  the  papers  he  looked  for  were  found  But 
so  much  time  was  lost,  that  tiie  summer  was  spent : 
so  they  were  sent  down  in  winter:  and  by  some 
easterly  gusts  the  ship  was  cast  iaway  near  Berwick. 
So  we  lost  all  our  records.  And  we  have  nothing 
now  but  some  fragments  in  private  hands  to  rely  on, 
having  made  at  that  time  so  great  a  shipwreck  of  all 
our  authentic  writings.  This  heightened  the  dis- 
pleasure the  nation  had  at  the  designs  then  on  foot. 

The  main  thing,  upon  which  all  other  matters  de-  a  ooubcu 
pended,  was  the  method  in  which  the  afi*airs  of  Scot- St'^mrt 
land  were  to  be  conducted.    The  earl  of  Clarendon ^?^'' 
moved,  that  there  might  be  a  council  settled  to  sit 
regularly  at  Whitehall  on  Scotbh  affairs,  to  which  111 
every  one  of  the  Scotch  privy  council  that  happened 
to  be  on  the  place  should  be  admitted :  but  with  this 
addition,  that,  as  two  Scotch  lords  were  caUed  to  the 
English  council,  so  six  of  the  English  were  to  be  of 
the  Scotch  counciL  The  effect  of  this  would  have  been, 
that  whereas  the  Scotch  counsellors  had  no  great 
force  in  English  affairs,  the  English,  as  they  were 
men  of  great  credit  with  the  king,  and  were  always 
on  the  place,  would  have  the  government  of  the  af- 
fidrs  of  Scotland  wholly  in  their  hands.    This  pro- 
bably would  have  saved  that  nation  from  much  in- 
justice and  violence,  when  there  was  a  certain  me- 
thod of  laying  their  grievances  before  the  king: 
complaints  would  have  been  heard,  and  matters  well 
examined:  Englishmen  would  not,  and  durst  not. 
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i66a  have  given  way  to  crying  oppression  and  illegal 
""~"^  proceedings :  for  though  these  matters  did  not  faU 
under  the  cognizance  of  an  English  parliament^  yet 
it  would  have  v^y  much  blasted  a  man's  credit,  who 
should  have  concurred  in  such  methods  of  govern- 
ment as  were  put  in  practice  afterwards  in  that 
kingdom :  therefore  all  people  quickly  saw  how  wise 
a  project  this  was,  and  how  happy  it  would  have 
proved,  if  affairs  had  still  gone  in  that  channel.  But 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  this  with  all  his 
strength.  He  told  the  king,  it  would  quite  destroy 
the  scheme  he  had  laid  before  him,  which  must  be 
managed  secretly,  and  by  men  that  were  not  in  fear 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  nor  obnoxious  to  it. 
He  said  to  all  Scotchmen,  this  would  make  Scotland 
a  province  to  England,  and  subject  it  to  English 
counsellors,  who  knew  neither  the  laws  nor  the  in- 
terests of  Scotland,  and  yet  would  detemune  every 
thing  relating  to  it :  and  all  the  wealth  of  Scotland 
would  be  employed  to  bribe  them,  who,  havii^  no 
concern  of  their  own  in  the  affairs  of  that  kmgdom, 
must  be  supposed  capable  of  being  turned  by  private 
considerations.  To  the  presbyterians  he  said,  this 
would  infallibly  bring  in,  not  only  episcopacy,  but 
every  thing  else  from  the  English  pattern.  Men 
who  had  neither  kindred  nor  estates  in  Scotland 
would  be  biased  chiefly  by  that  which  was  most  in 
vogue  in  England,  without  any  regard  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  Scots.  These  things  made  great  im- 
pressions on  the  Scotish  nation.  The  king  himself 
did  not  much  like  it.  But  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
told  him,  Scotland,  by  a  secret  and  ill  management^ 
had  begun  the  embroUment  in  his  father's  affairs, 
which '  could  never  have  happened,  if  the  affairs  of 
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that  kingdom  had  been  under  a  more  equal  inspec-  1660. 
tion :  if  Scotland  should  again  fall  into  new  disor- 
ders,  he  must  have  the  help  of  England  to  quiet 
them :  and  that  could  not  be  expected,  if  the  Eng- 
lish had  no  share  in  the  conduct  of  matters  there.  112 
The  king  yielded  to  it :  and  this  method  was  fol- 
lowed for  two  or  three  years ;  but  was  afterwards 
broke  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  when  he  got  into 
the  chief  management.  He  began  early  to  observe 
some  uneasiness  in  the  king  at  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don's positive  way.  He  saw  the  mistress  hated  him : 
and  he  believed  she  would  in  time  be  too  hard  for 
him:  therefore  he  made  great  applications  to  her. 
But  his  conversation  was  too  coarse :  and  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  support  himself  by  presents  to  her: 
so  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  that  cabal  which 
was  held  in  her  lodgings*  He  saw,  that  in  a  council, 
where  men  of  weight,  who  had  much  at  stake  in 
England,  bore  the  chief  sway,  he  durst  not  have  pro- 
posed those  things,  by  which  he  intended  to  esta^ 
Uish  his  own  interest  with  the  king,  and  to  govern 
that  kingdom  which  way  his  pride  or  passion  might 
guide  him.  Among  others,  he  took  great  pains  to 
persuade  me  of  the  great  service  he  had  done  his 
country  by  breaking  that  method  of  govenling  it ; 
though  we  had  many  occasions  afterwards  to  see 
how  fatal  that  proved,  and  how  wicked  his  design  in 
it  was. 

I  have  thus  opened  with  some  copiousness  the  be- The  com- 
ginnings  of  this  reign;   since,  as  they  are  little atutcs ^ 
known,  and  I  had  them  from  the  chief  of  both  sides,  ^||^ 
so  they  may  guide  the  reader  to  observe  the  progress 
of  things  better  in  the  sequel  than  he  could  other- 
wise do.     In  August  the  earl  of  Glencaim  was  sent 
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1660.  down  to  Scotland^  and  had  orders  fo  call  together 
the  committee  of  estates.  This  was  a  practice  be* 
gun  in  the  late  times :  when  the  parliament  made  a 
recess,  they  appointed  some  of  every  state  to  sit^  and 
to  act  as  a  council  of  state  in  their  name  till  the 
next  session ;  for  which  they  were  to  prepare  mat- 
tersy  and  to  which  they  gave  an  account  of  their 
proceedings.  When  the  parfiament  of  Sthrling  was 
adjourned,  the  king  being  present,  a  committee  had 
been  named:  so,  such  of  these  as  were  yet  alive 
were  summoned  to  meet,  and  to  see  to  the  quiet  of 
the  nation,  till  the  parliament  should  be  brought  to- 
gether; which  did  not  meet  before  January.  On 
the  day  in  which  the  committee  met,  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  protesting  ministers  met  likewise  at  Eden- 
burgh,  and  had  before  them  a  warm  paper  prepared 
by  one  Ghithery,  one  of  the  violentest  ministers  of 
the  whole  party.  In  it,  after  some  cold  compliment 
to  the  king  upon  his  restoration,  they  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  covenant  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
sworn  while  among  them ;  they  lamented  that,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  the  ends  of  it  in  England,  as  he 
had  sworn  to  do,  he  had  set  up  the  common  prayer 
in  his  chapel,  and  the  order  of  bishops :  upon  which 
113  they  niade  terrible  denunciations  of  heavy  judg- 
ments from  God  on  him,  if  he  did  not  stand  to  the 
covenant,  which  they  called  the  oath  of  God.  The 
earl  of  Glencaim  had  notice  of  tiiis  meeting :  and 
he  sent  and  seized  on  them,  together  with  this  re- 
monstrance. The  paper  was  voted  scandalous  and 
seditious:  and  the  ministers  were  all  dapt  up  in 
prison,  and  were  threatened  with  great  severities. 
Guthery  was  kept  still  in  prison,  who  had  brought 
the  others  together :  but  the  rest,  after  a  while's  im- 
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prnonment  were  let  go;  Giithiy,  being  minister  1660. 
of  Stirling  while  the  king  was  there,  had  let  fly  at 
hioi  in  his  sermons  in  a  most  indecent  mminer; 
which  at  last  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  wa^ 
dted  to  appear  before  the  king  to  answer  for  some 
passages  in  his  sermons :  he  would  not  a|^>ear,  but 
dedined  the*  king  and  his  cooncil,  who^  he  said^ 
were  not  |m>per  judges  of  matters  of  doctrine,  tat 
which  he  was  onlf  acconntable  to  thfe  jucficatoiies  of 
the  kirk.  He  alsi»  protested  fbr  reihedy  df  la^ 
agaiitet  the  king,  fbr  thus  dfetnrbmg  him  in  the  ex- 
erdse  <rf  his  ministry.  This  personal  affiront  had  ijr- 
ritated  the  king  more  against  Mm,  than  against  any 
otiher  of  the  party.  And  it  was  resoNed  to  strflce  a 
terror  inta  them  aB,  by  maldng  an  example  of  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  Com*age,  and  went  through  aH  his 
trouble  with  great  firmness.  But  this  way  of  pro- 
ceeding fstndk  the  whole  party  with  such  a  conster- 
nation, that  it  had  alt  tiie  effect  which  was  designed 
by  it :  for  whereas  the  pulpits  had,  to  the  great 
scancbd  of  religion,  been  places  where  the  preachers 
had  for  many  yMrs  vented  their  spleen  and  ar- 
nigned  all  proceedings,  they  became  now  mdre  de^ 
cent,  and  there  was  a  general  silence  every  where 
with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  state :  only  they  could 
not  hold  ftom  many  sty  and  secret  insinuations,  as 
if  the  ark  of  God  was  sdiaking,  and  the  ^ory  de- 
parting. A  great  many  offenders  were  summoned, 
at  the  king^s  suit,  before  the  committee  of  estates, 
and  required  to  give  bail,  that  they  should  appear 
at  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  and  answer  to 
what  should  be  then  objected  to  them.  Many  saw 
the  design  of  this  was  to  fright  them  into  a  compo- 
sition, and  also  into  a  concurrence  with  the  mea- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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1660.  sures  that  were  to  be  taken.     For  the  greater  part 
'            'they  complied,  and  redeemed  themselves  firom  far- 
ther vexation  hj  such  presents  as  they  were  able 
to  make.    And  in  these  transactions  Primerose  and 
Fletcher  were  the  great  dealers. 

Apwii*.  In  tiie  end  of  the  year  the  earl  of  Midletoim 
Scotland,  came  down  with  great  magnificence:  his  way  of 
living  was  the  most  splendid  the  nation  had  ever 
seen :  but  it  was  likewise  the  most  scandalous ;  for 
vices  of  all  sorts  were  the  open  practices  of  those 
about  him.  Drinking  was  the  most  notorious  of  all^ 
114  which  was  often  continued  through  the  whole  night 
to  the  next  morning :  and  many  disorders  happen- 
ing after  those  irregular  heats,  the  people^  who  had 
never  before  that  time  seen  any  thing  like  it,  came 
to  look  with  an  ill  eye  on  every  thing  that  was 
done  by  such  a  set  of  lewd  and  vicious  men.  This 
laid  in  all  men's  minds  a  new  prejudice  against  epi- 
scopacy :  for  they,  who  could  not  examine  into  the 
nature  of  things,  were  apt  to  take  an  iU  opinion  of 
every  change  in  religion  that  was  brought  about  by 
such  bad  instruments.  There  had  been  a  face  of 
gravity  and  piety  in  the  former  administration^ 
which  made  the  libertinage  of  the  present  time 
more  odious. 

1661.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  opened  the  parliament  on 
the  first  of  January  with  a  speech  setting  forth  the 
blessing  of  the  restoration :  he  magnified  the  king's 
person,  and  enlarged  on  the  affection  that  he  bore 
to  that  his  ancient  kingdom :  he  hoped  they  would 
make  suitable  returns  of  zeal  for  the  king^s  service^ 
that  they  would  condenm  all  the  invasions  that  had 
been  made  on  the  r^al  authority,  and  assert  the 
just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  give  supplies  for 
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keeping  up  such  a  force  as  was  necessary  to  secure  1661. 
the  public  peace,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  re- ' 
turn  of  such  calamities  as  they  had  so  long  felt. 
The  parliament  writ  an  answer  to  the  king^s  letter 
ML  of  duty  and  thanks.  The  first  thing  proposed 
was  to  name  lords  of  the  articles.  In  order  to  the 
apprehending  the  importance  of  this,  I  will  give 
some  account  of  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  parliament  was  anciently  the  king^s  court.  The  lordi 
where  all  who  held  land  of  him  were  bound  to  ap-det/ 
pear.  All  sat  in  one  house,  but  were  considered  as 
three  estates.  The  fii*st  was  the  church,  represented 
by  the  bishops,  and  mitred  abbots,  and  priors.  The 
second  was  the  baronage,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  held  their  baronies  of  the  king.  And  the  third 
was  the  boroughs,  who  held  of  the  king  by  barony, 
though  in  a  community.  So  that  the  parliament 
was  truly  the  baronage  of  the  kingdom.  The  lesser 
barons  grew  weary  of  this  attendance :  so  m  king 
James  the  first's  time  (during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
of  England)  they  were  excused  from  it,  imd  were 
impowered  to  send  proxies,  to  an  indefinite  number, 
to  represent  them  in  parliament.  Yet  they  neglected 
to  do  this.  And  it  continued  so  till  king  James  the 
sixth's  time,  in  which  the  mitred  abbots  being  taken 
away,  and  few  of  the  titular  bishops  that  were  then 
continued  appearing  at  them,  the  church  lands  be* 
ing  generally  in  lay  hands,  the  nobility  carried  mat- 
ters in  parliament  as  they  pleased :  and  as  they  op- 
pressed the  boroughs,  so  they  had  the  king  much 
under  them.  Upon  this  the  lower  barons  got  them- 115 
selves  to  be  restored  to  the  right  which  they  had 
neglected  near  two  hundred  years.  They  were  al- 
lowed by  act  of  parliament  to'  send  two  from  a. 

o  2 
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1661.  county:  only  some  smalla*  counties  sent  but  one. 
This  brought  that  constitution  to  a  truer  balance. 
The  lower  barons  have  a  right  to  dioose,  at  their 
county  courts  after  Michaelmas,  their  commissionersy 
to  serve  in  any  parliament  that  may  be  called  within 
that  year.  And  they  who  choose  them  sign  a  com- 
mission to  him  who  represents  them.  So  the  she* 
riff  has  no  share  of  the  return.  And  in  the  case  of 
controverted  elections  the  parliament  examines  the 
commissions,  to  see  who  has  the  greatest  number^ 
and  judges  whether  every  one  that  signs  it  had  a 
right  to  do  so.  The  boroughs  only  choose  their 
members  when  the  summons  goes  out :  and  all  are 
chosen  by  the  men  of  the  corporation,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  the  town  coundL  All  these  estates  sit  in 
one  house,  and  vote  together.  Anciently  the  par* 
liament  sat  only  two  days,  the  first  and  the  last. 
On  the  first  they  chose  those  who  were  to  sit  on  the 
articles,  eight  for  every  state,  to  whom  the  king 
joined  eight  officers  of  state.  These  received  all  the 
heads  of  grievances  or  articles  that  were  brought  to 
them,  and  formed  them  into  bills  as  they  pleased : 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  parliament,  these  were 
all  read,  and  were  approved  or  rejected  by  the  whoie 
body.  So  they  were  a  committee  that  had  a  very 
extraordinary  authority,  since  nothing  could  be 
brought  before  the  parliament  but  as  they  pleased^ 
This  was  pretended  to  be  done  only  for  the  shorten- 
ing and  dispatching  of  sessions.  The  crown  was 
not  contented  with  this  limitation,  but  got  it  to  be 
carried  farther.  The  nobility  came  to  choose  eight 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  to  choose  ei^t  noblemen : 
and  these  sixteen  choose  the  eight  barons,  (so  the 
representatives  for  the  shires  are  called,)  and  the 
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eight  burgesses.    By  this  means  our  kings  did  upon    1661  ^ 
the  matter  choose  all  the  lords  of  the  articles.    80 
entirely  had  they  got  the  liberties  of  that  parliament 
into  thar  hands. 

During  the  late  troubles  they  had  still  kept  up  a 
distinction  of  three  estates,  the  leaser  barons  making 
one:  and  then  every  estate  might  meet  apart,  and 
name  their  own  conmoittee :  but  still  all  tlungs  were 
farougfat  in,  and  debated  in  foil  parliament.  So  now 
the  first  thmg  proposed  was,  the  returning  to  the  # 

old  custom  of  naming  lords  of  the  arddes.  The 
earl  of  Tweedale  opposed  it,  but  was  seconded  only 
by  ooe  person.  So  it  passed  with  that  small  op^ 
position.  Only,  to  make  it  go  easier,  it  was  pro- 
mised, that  th^^  should  be  frequent  sessions  of  par- 
liament, and  that  the  acts  should  not  be  brought  in 
in  a  hurry,  and  carried  with  the  haste  that  had  been 
practised  in  farmer  times. 

The  parliament  granted  the  king  ]|n  additional  116 
revenue  for  life  of  40,000/.  a  year,  to  be  raised  hy^^^^ 
an  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  for  maintaining  a  small  ^^''^^'^* 
force:  upon  which  two  troops  and  a  raiment  of 
foot  guards  were  to  be  raised.  They  ordered  the 
marquis  of  Montrose's  quarters  to  be  brought  toge- 
th« :  and  they  were  buried  with  great  state.  They 
fidl  next  upon  the  acts  of  the  former  times  that  had 
limited  the  prerc^ative:  they  repealed  them,  and 
asscsrted  it  with  a  fidl  extent  in  a  most  extracmli* 
nary  manner.  Primerose  had  the  drawing  of  these 
acts.  He  oiten  confessed  to  me,  that  he  thought  be 
was  as  one  bewitched  while  he  drew  them:  for, 
not  considering  the  ill  use  might  be  made  of  them 
afterwards,  he  drew  them  with  preambles  full  of 
eKtravagant  rhetoric,  reflecting  severely  on  the  pro* 
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1601.  ceedings  of  the  late  times,  and  sweUed  them  up 
with  the  highest  phrases  and  fiiUest  clauses  that  he 
could  invent.^  In  the  act  which  asserted  the  king^s 
power  of  the  militia,  the  power  of  arming  and  levy- 
ing the  subjects  was  carried  so  far,  that  it  would 
have  ruined  the  kingdom,  if  Oihnore,  (an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity,  who  had  now 
the  more  credit,  for  he  had  always  favoured  the 
king^s  side,)  had  not  observed  that,  as  the  act  was 
worded,  the  king  might  require  all  the  subjects  to 
serve  at  their  own  charge,  and  might  oblige  them, 
in  order  to  the  redeeming  themselves  from  serving, 
to  pay  whatever  might  be  set  on  them.  So  he 
made  such  an  opposition  to  this,  that  it  could  not 
pass  till  a  proviso  was  added  to  it,  that  the  kingdom 
should  not  be  obliged  to  maintain  any  force  levied 
by  the  king,  otherwise  than  as  it  should  be  agreed 
to  in  parliament,  or  in  a  convention  of  estates. 
This  was  the  only  thing  that  was  then  looked  to : 
for  all  the  other  acts  passed  in  the  articles  as  Prime- 
rose  had  penned  them.  They  were  brought  into 
parliament :  and  upon  one  hasty  reading  them  they 
were  put  to  the  vote,  and  were  always  carried. 

One  act  troubled  the  presbyterians  extremely. 
In  the  act  asserting  the  king's  power  in  treaties  of 
peace  and  war,  all  leagues  with  any  other  nation, 
not  made  by  the  king's  authority,  were  declared 
treasonable :  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  league 
and  covenant  made  with  England  in  the  year  164S 
was  condemned,  and  declared  of  no  force  for  the 
future.  This  was  the  idol  of  all  the  presbyterians :  so 
they  were  much  alarmed  at  it.  But  Sharp  re- 
strained all  those  with  whom  he  had  credit :  he  told 
them,  the  only  way  to  preserve  their  government 
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was,  to  let  all  that  related  to  the  king^s  authority    i66i. 


be  separated  from  it,  and  be  condemned^  that  so' 
they  might  be  no  more  accused  as  enemies  to  mo- 
narchy, or  as  leavened  with  the  principles  of  rebel- 
lion. He  told  them,  they  must  be  contented  to  let  117 
that  pass,  that  the  jealousy  which  the  king  had  of 
them,  as  enemies  to  his  prerogative,  might  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  most  effectual  manner.  This  re- 
strained many.  But  some  hotter  zealots  could  not 
be  governed.  One  Macquair,  a  hot  man,  and  consi- 
derably learned,  did  in  his  church  at  Glasgow  openly 
protest  against  this  act,  as  contrary  to  the  oath  of 
God,  and  so  void  of  itself.  To  protest  against  an 
act  of  parliament  was  treason  by  their  law.  And 
Midletoun  was  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  him 
for  the  terrifying  others.  But  Macquair  was  as 
stiff  as  he  was  severe,  and  would  come  to  no  sub- 
mission. Yet  he  was  only  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment.  Upon  which  .he,  and  some  others,  who 
were  afterwards  banished,  went  and  settled  at  Rot- 
terdam, where  they  formed  themselves  into  a  pres- 
bytery, and  writ  many  seditious  books,  and  kept  a 
correspondence  over  all  Scotland,  that  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Scotish  trade :  and  by  that  means 
they  did  much  more  mischief  to  the  government, 
than  they  could  have  done  had  they  continued  still 
in  Scotland. 

The  lords  of  the  articles  grew  weary  of  preparing  ^^  ^ 
so  many  acts  as  the  practices  of  the  fonner  times  pvUamenu 
gave  occasion  for ;  but  did  not  know  how  to  meddle  the  yew 
with  those  acts  that  the  late  king  had  passed  in  the  ^^^^' 
year  forty-one,  or  the  present  king  had  passed  while 
he  was  in  Scotland.    They  saw,  that,  if  they  should 
proceed  to  repeal  those  by  which  presbyterian  go- 
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~^sitioii,  and  bring  pejtitioiis  from  all  that  were  for, 
that  govenunoDt  over  the  whole  kingdom;  whidi 
Midletoun  and  Sharp  eai^wQwred  to  i^revienty  that 
the  Jdog  might  be  eonfirmed  in  what  they  had 
affirmed,  that  the  genend  beat  of  the  naAioD  was 
npw  turned  against  presbytery  and  for  faudbops.  So 
Brimerose  {Nroposed,  but  half  jn  jest;  as.  he  assMrel 
v^,  that  the  better  and  shaxter  way  wiould  he  to 
pass  9  general  aot  rosdiNaory,  (as  it  was  icaltod^)  an* 
nulling  all  tide  pmrjiamento  that  had  beev.hdd  ednoe 
the  year  1638,  durvag  itbe  whole  time  of  the  war«  as 
faulty  ^nd  defective  in  their  constitution.  But  it 
was  not  fio  easy  to  know  upon  what  poiat  that  d^ 
fact  was  to  be  fixisd.  The  only  colourable  pretence 
in  law  WW,  that,  sipce  the  ocdesiastical  state  was 
net  rquresented  in  tho9e  padiaonents,  th^  weaoe  not 
a  fiiU  repr^ientativie'of  the  kingdcmi,  and  ao  not 
true  parliaments.  But  this  oould  not  be  aQciiped  by 
this  present  parliajnent,  which  had  no  bishops  in  it ; 
if  that  inferred  a  nullity,  this  was  no  parliament. 
Therefore  they  could  only  fix  the  nullity  upon  die 
pretence  of  force  and  violence.  Yet  it  was  u  great 
strain  to  insist  on  that,  since  it  was  visible  that  nei- 
ther the  late  king  nor  the  present  wese  under  any 

118 force  when  they  passed  them:  they  came  of  their 
own  accord,  and  passed  those  acts  \  If  it  was  in- 
sisted on^  that  the  ill  state  of  their  affairs  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  force,  the  ill  consequences  of  tlw  wene 
visible;  since  no  prince  bj  this  means  oould  be 
bound  to  any  treaty,  or  be  ooncluded  by  any  law 
that  limited  his  power,  these  being  always  drawn 

'  Soth  kings  w«re  under  a  force.    S. 
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firom  them  hj  the  neoearit7  of  their  affairs,  which  1661. 
can  never  be  called  a  foroe,  as  l9iig  as  their  penous 
are  free.  So»  upon  some  debate  about  it  on  those 
graimds,  at  a  priTate  jwKto,  the  jxt^positiQn,  though 
wdl  iikecL  "wm  Jet  £9dl»  as  not  cafiaUe  to  hare  good 
odouzB  put  vfon  it :  nar  had  the  eari  i^  Midletoun 
any  instzruKiaoB  ta  wanrant  hb  passing  any  such  act. 
Yet  within  a  di^  (h*  two»  when  they  had  drunk 
hi^eE»  thej  nssofared  to  venture  on  it.  PHmerose 
was  then  aH  80  one  was  sent  to  him  to  deare  him 
to  prepaire  a  biR  to  that  effect  He  set  about  it : 
but  penoehrod  it  was  so  ill  graunded*  and  so  wild  in 
all  the  frame.of  it^  that  he  thoi^ht,  when  it  came 
to  be  better  considered^  it  must  certainly  be  laid 
aside.  Bat  it  fell  out  otiierwise:  his  dnra^t  was 
eopied.out  next  momiagt  without  alterii^  a  word 
in  it,  and  earned  to  the  articles^  and  from  thence  to 
the  parliament,  whene  it  met  indeed  with  great  qp^ 
position.  The  eail  ^f  Cirawford  and  the  duke  of 
HamilteB  aigiaed  moeh  against  it.  He  parliament 
in  the  yiear  firty-one  was  legsUf  summoned:  the 
bte  kii^  came  thither  in  person  with  his  ordinary 
attendance,  and  without  the  appearance  of  any  force: 
if  any  acts  then  passed  needed  to  he  reviewed,  that 
might  be  well  done :  but  to  annul  a  parHament  was 
a  terrible  precedent,  which  destroyed  the  whole  se- 
cuxiny  of  government':  another  parliament  might 
annul  tl^  present  parliament,  as  well  as  that  which 
was  now  proposed  to  be  done :  so  no  stop  could  be 
made,  fior  any  security  laid  down  for  fixing  things 
lor  the  future:  the  parliament  in  the  year  forty- 
eight  proceeded  upon  instnictiiins  nndar  the  king's 

*  Wrong  arguing.    S. 
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dering  his  imprisonment :  they  had  declared  for  the 
king,  and  raised  an  army  for  his  preservation.  To 
this  the  earl  of  Midletoun,  who,  contrary  to  custom, 
managed  the  debate  himself,  answered,  that  though 
there  was  no  visible  force  on  the  late  king  in  the 
year  forty-one,  yet  they  all  knew*  he  was  under  a 
real  force,  by  reason  of  the  rebellion  that  had  been 
in  this  kmgdom,  and  the  apparent  danger  of  one 
ready  to  break  out  in  England,  which  forced  him 
to  settle  Scotland  on  such  terms  as  he  could  bring 
them  to :  so  that  distress  on  his  affairs  was  really 
equivalent  to  a  force  on  his  person^:  yet  he  con- 
fessed, it  was  just,  that  such  an  appearance  of  a 
parliament  should  be  a  full  authority  to  all  who 
acted  under  it :  and  care  was  taken  to  secure  these 
119by  a  proviso  that  was  put  in  the  act  to  indemnify 
them:  he  acknowledged  the  design  of  the  parliar> 
ment  in  the  year  forty-eight  was  good:  yet  they 
declared  for  the  king  in  such  terms,  and  had  acted 
so  hypocritically  in  order  to  the  gaining  of  the  kirk 
party,  that  it  was  just  to  condemn  the  proceedings, 
though  the  intentions  of  many  were  honourable  and 
loyal :  for  we  went  into  it,  he  said,  as  knaves,  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  we  miscarried  in  it  as  fools  "• 
This  was  very  ill  taken  by  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  bill  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
carried  by  a  great  majority :  and  the  earl  of  Midle- 
toun  immediately  passed  it  without  staying  for  an 
instruction  firom  the  king.  The  excuse  he  made  for 
it  was,  that,  since  the  king  had  by  his  letter  to  the 
presbyterians  confirmed  their  government  as  it  was , 
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established  by  law,  there  was  no  way  left  to  get  out    1661. 
of  that,  but  the  annulling  all  those  laws. 

This  was  a  most  extrav ainuit  act,  and  only  fit  to  it  was  not 
be  concluded  after  a  drunken  bout.  It  shook  all  king.  ^ 
possible  security  for  the  fiiture,  and  laid  down  a 
most  pernicious  precedent.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale 
aggravated  this  heavily  to  the  king.  It  shewed, 
that  the  earl  of  Midletoun  understood  not  the  first 
principles  of  government,  since  he  had,  without  any 
warrant  for  it,  given  the  king^s  assent  to  a  law  that 
must  for  ever  take  away  all  the  security  that  law 
can  give:  no  government  was  so  well  established, 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  a  revolution :  this  would  cut 
off  aU  hopes  of  peace  and  submission,  if  any  disorder 
should  happen  at  any  time  thereafter'.  And  since 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  set  it  up  for  a  maxim 
never  to  be  violated,  that  acts  of  indemnity  were 
sacred  things,  he  studied  to  possess  him  against  the 
earl  of  Midletoun,  who  had  now  annulled  the  very 
parliaments  in  which  two  kings  had  passed  acts  of 
indemnity.  This  raised  a  great  clamour.  And  upon 
that  the  earl  of  Midletoun  complained  in  parlia^ 
ment,  that  their  best  services  were  represented  to 
the  king  as  blemishes  on  his  honour,  and  as  a  pre- 
judice to  his  affairs :  so  he  desired  they  would  send 
up  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  body  to  give 
the  king  a  true  account  of  their  proceedings.  The 
earls  of  Olencaim  and  Rothes  were  sent :  for  the 
earl  of  Rothes  gave  secret  engagements  to  both 
sides,  resolving  to  strike  into  that  to  which  he  saw 
the  king  most  inclined.  The  earl  of  Midletoun's 
design  was  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  of  mis- 

*  Wrong  weak  reasoning.  5. 
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1661.  repfesentiog  the  proceedings  of  parUament,  and  of 
belying  the  king^s  good  subjects,  called  in  the  Scot- 
ish  law  leasing  making,  which  eiUier  to  the  king  of 
tlie  peo{de,  or  to  the  people  of  the  king,  is  capital 
Thepntby-  Sharp  wcnt  up  with  these  lords  to  press  the 
gil^ilirdb-  speedy  setting  up  of  episcopacy,  now  that  the  great- 
^"^^120^  enemies  of  that  government  were  under  a  ge- 
neral consternation,  and  were  upon  other  accounts 
8t»  obnoxious  that  they  durst  not  make  any  oj^Msi- 
tion  to  it,  since  no  act  of  indemnity  was  yet  passed. 
He  had  expressed  a  great  concern  to  his  old  bre* 
thren,  when  the  act  rescissory  passed^  and  acted  that 
part  very  solemnly  for  some  days :  yet  he  seemed  to 
take  heart  again,  and  persuaded  the  ministars  of 
that  pdrty,  that  it  would  be  a  service  to  them,  since 
now  the  case  of  ratifying  their  government  was  se- 
parated from  the  rebellion  i^  the  late  times  c  so  that 
hareafter  it  was  to  aubsist  by  a  law  passed  in  a  par« 
liameiit  that  sat  and  acted  in  full  freedom.  So  he 
undertook  to  go  again  to  court,  and  to  move  for  an 
instruction  to  setde  presbytery  on  a  new  and  undis^ 
puted  bottom.  The  poor  men  were  so  stmdk  with 
the  iU  state  of  their  affairs,  that  they  either  trusted 
him,  or  at  least  seemed  to  do  it ;  for  indeed  they 
had  nd.ther  sense  nor  oourage  left  them.  During 
the  session  of  parliament,  the  most  aspiring  men  of 
the  deigy  were  picked  out  to  preach  before  the 
parliament.  They  did  not  speak  out :  but  they  all 
insinuated  the  necessity  of  a  greater  authority  than 
was  then  in  the  church,  for  keeping  them  in  order. 
One  or  two  spoke  plainer :  upon  which  the  presby* 
tery  of  Edenburgh  went  to  the  earl  of  Midletoun, 
and  complained  of  that,  as  an  affront  to  the  law  and 
to  the  king's  letter.    He  dismissed  them  with  good 
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words,  but  lock  no  notice  of  their  com|daint.  The  1661 
synodg  m  several  places  resolved  to  prepare  ad" 
dresses  both  to  king  and  parliament,  for  an  act 
estaUisfaing  their  government.  And  Sharp  dissem^ 
bled  so  artifidallj,  that  he  met  with  those  who  were 
preparing  an  address  to  be  presented  to  the  synod 
of  Fife,  that  was  to  sit  within  a  week  after:  and 
heads  were  agreed  on.  Honyman,  afterwards  bi-^ 
diop  of  Cheney,  drew  it  np  with  so  much  vdbe- 
mence,  that  Wood,  their  divinity  professor,  tdd  rae, 
he  and  wsne  others  sat  up  ahnost  tbe  whole  night 
before  the  sfynod  met,  to  draw  it  over  again  in  a 
smoother  strain.  But  Sharp  gave  the  earl  of  Midle- 
toun  notice  of  this.  So  the  earl  of  Rothes  was'sent 
over  to  see  to  their  behaviour.  As  soon  as  the  minis- 
ters  entered  upon  that  subject,  he,  in  the  king^s 
name,  dissolved  the  synod,  and  commanded  the 
jDoinisters,  undelr  pain  of  treason,  to  retire  to  their 
several  habitations.  Such  care  was  taken  that  no 
public  application  should  be  made  in  ft^our  of  pres* 
bytery.  Any  attempt  that  was  made  on  the  other 
hand  met  with  great  encouragement  ^.  The  synod 
of  Aberdeen  was  the  only  body  that  made  an  ad- 
dress looking  towards  episcopacy.  In  a  long  pre- 
amble they  reflected  on  the  confiisums  and  violence 
of  the  late  times,  of  which  they  enumerated  many 
particulars ;  and  they  oonduded  with  a  prayer,  that 
since  the  kgal  authority  upon  which  their  courts  ISl 
proceeded  was  now  annulled,  that  therefore  the 
king  and  parliament  would  settle  their  government, 
conform  to  the  scriptures  and  the  rules  of  the  pri- 
mitive church.    The  presbyterians  saw  what  was 

y  Does  the  man  write  fike  a  bishop?    S. 
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1661.  driven  at,  and  how  their  words  would  be  tmder- 
"  stood :  but  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  (for  I  was  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting,)  that  no  man  could  decently 
oppose  those  words,  since  by  that  he  would  insinu- 
ate that  he  thought  presbytery  was  not  conform  to 
these. 

In  this  session  of  parliament  another  act  passed, 
which  was  a  new  affliction  to  all  the  party:  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May  was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a 
holy  day ;  since  on  that  day  an  end  had  been  put  to 
three  and  twenty  years'  course  of  rebellion,  of  which 
the  whole  progress  was  reckoned  up  in  the  highest 
strain  of  Primerose's  eloquence*  The  ministers  saw, 
that  by  observing  this  act  passed  with  such  a  pre- 
amble, they  condenmed  all  their  former  proceedings, 
as  rebellious  and  hypocritical.  They  saw,  that  by 
obeying  it  they  would  lose  all  then*  credit,  and  con- 
tradict all  they  had  been  building  up  in  a  course  of 
so  many  years*.  Yet  such  was  the  heat  of  that  time, 
that  they  durst  not  except  to  it  on  that  account. 
So  they  laid  hold  on  the  subtilty  of  a  holy  day ;  and 
covered  themselves  under  that  controversy,  denying 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  human  authority  to 
make  a  day  holy.  But  withal  they  fell  upon  a  poor 
shift:  they  enacted  in  their  several  presbyteries 
that  they  should  observe  that  day  as  a  thanksgiving 
.  for  the  king's  restoration :  so  they  took  no  notice  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  but  observed  it  in  obedience 
to  their  own  act.  But  this,  though  it  covered  them 
firom  prosecution,  since  the  law  was  obeyed,  yet 
it  laid  them  open  to  much  contempt.  When  the 
earls  of  Glencaim  and  Rothes  came  to  court,  the 
king  was  soon  satisfied  with  the  account  they  gave 
of  the  proceedings  of  parliament :  and  the  earl  of 
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Lauderdale  would  not  own  that  he  had  ever  misre-  1661. 
presented  them.  They  were  ordered  to  proceed  in  — ■^""" 
then*  charging  of  him,  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
should  direct  them.  But  he  told  them  the  assault- 
ing of  a  minister,  as  long  as  he  had  an  interest  in 
the  king,  was  a  practice  that  never  could  be  ap- 
proved: it  was  one  of  the  uneasy  things  that  a 
house  of  commons  of  England  sometimes  ventured 
on,  which  was  ungrateful  to  the  court :  such  an  at- 
tempt, instead  of  shaking  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
would  give  him  a  faster  root  with  the  king.  They 
must  therefore  content  themsdves  with  letting  the 
king  see  how  well  his  service  went  on  in  their 
hands,  and  how  unjustly  they  had  been  misrepre- 
sented to  him:  and  thus  by  degrees  they  would 
gain  their  point,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  would 
become  useless  to  the  king.  So  this  design  was  let  128 
falL  But  the  earl  of  Rothes  assured  Lauderdale,  he 
had  diverted  the  storm :  though  Primerose  told  me, 
this  was  the  true  ground  on  which  they  proceeded. 
They  became  all  friends,  as  to  outward  appearance. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  actings  of  the  first 
session  of  this  parliament  with  relation  to  public  af- 
fairs. It  was  a  mad  roaring  time,  full  of  extrava- 
gance. And  no  wonder  it  was  so,  when  the  men  of 
affairs  were  almost  perpetually  drunk.  I  shall  in 
the  next  pbice  give  an  account  of  the  attainders 
passed  in  it. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  was  of  the  marquis  of  AigUe's  at. 

^  ,     tainder. 

Argile.    He  was  indicted  at  the  king's  smt  for  a 


great  many  facts,  that  were  reduced  to  three  heads. 
The  first  was  of  his  pubUc  actings  during  the  wars, 
of  which  many  instances  were  given ;  such  as  his 
being  concerned  in  the  ddivering  up  of  the  king  to 
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1661.  the  English  at  Newcastle,  his  opposing  the  engage- 
ment  in  the  year  1648^  and  his  heading  the  rising 
in  the  west,  in  ojqposition  to  the  committee  cf 
estates :  in  this,  and  many  other  steps  made  during 
the  war,  he  was  esteemed  the  principal  actor,  and 
so  ought  to  be  made  the  greatest  example  tot  terri- 
fying others.  The  second  head  conasted  of  many 
murders,  and  other  baibarities,  committed  by  his 
officers,  dming  the  war,  on  many  of  the  king^s 
party ;  chiefly  on  those  who  had  senred  under  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  many  of  them  being  murdered 
in  cdd  bkK)d.  The  third  head  consisted  of  some 
artides  of  his  concmrrence  with  Cromwell  and  the 
usurpers,  in  opposition  to  those  wha  a{^)eared  Ibr 
the  king  in  the  Highlands;  his  beioHg  one  of  his 
parliament,  and  assisting  in  proclaiming  him  pro- 
teetor,  with  a  great  many  other  particulars,  into 
which  his  compHflfnce  was  branched  out*  He  had 
counsel  assigned  him,  who  performed  llieir  part  very 
welL 

The  substance  of  his  defence  was,  that  during 
the  late  wars  he  was  but  one  among  a  greset  many 
more :  he  had  always  acted  by  authority  of  parKar 
ment,  and  according  to  the  instmctionB  that  were 
given  him,  as  oft  as  he  was  sent  on  any  expedition 
or  negotiation*  As  to  aB  things  done  before  the 
year  1641,  the  late  king  had  buried  them  in  an  act 
of  oblivion  then  passed,  as  the  present  king  had  dso 
done  in  the  year  1651 :  so  he  cfid  not  think  he  was 
bound  to  answer  to  any  particular  befbre  that  time. 
For  the  second  head,  he  was  at  London  when  most 
of  the  barbarities  set  out  in  it  were  conmntted :  nor 
did  it  ai^)ear  that  he  gave  any  orders  about  them. 
It  was  well  known  that  great  outn^^  had  been 
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people,  when  they  had  the  better  of  them,  had 
taken  cruel  revenges :  this  was  to  be  imputed  to  the 
heat  of  the  tune,  and  to  the  tempers  of  the  people,  123 
who  had  been  much  provoked  by  the  burning  of  his 
whole  country,  and  by  much  blood  that  was  shed. 
And  as  to  many  stories  laid  to  the  charge  of  his 
men,  he  knew  some  of  them  were  mere  forgeries, 
and  others  were  aggravated  much  beyond  the  truth: 
but,  what  truth  soever  might  be  in  them,  he  could 
not  be  answerable  but  for  what  was  done  by  him- 
self, or  by  his  orders.  As  to  the  third  head,  of  his 
compliance  with  the  usurpation,  he  had  stood  out 
till  the  nation  was  quite  conquered:  and  in  that 
case  it  was  the  received  opinion  both  of  divines  and 
lawyers,  that  men  might  lawfully  submit  to  an 
usurpation,  when  forced  to  it  by  an  inevitable  ne* 
cessity.  It  was  the  epidemical  sin  of  the  nation. 
His  circumstances  were  such,  that  more  than  a  bare 
compliance  was  required  of  him.  What  he  did  that 
way  was  only  to  preserve  himself  and  his  family, 
and  was  not  done  on  design  to  oppose  the  king's  in- 
terest. Nor  did  his  service  suffer  by  any  thing  he 
did.  This  was  the  substance  of  his  defence  in  a 
long  speech,  which  he  made  with  so  good  a  grace 
and  so  skilfiilly,  that  his  character  was  as  much 
raised  as  his  family  suffered  by  the  prosecution.  In 
one  speech,  excusing  his  compliance  with  Cromwell, 
he  said,  what  could  he  think  of  that  matter,  after  a 
man  so  eminent  in  the  law  as  his  majesty's  advo- 
cate had  taken  the  engagement?  This  inflamed 
the  other  so  much,  that  he  called  him  an  impudent 
villain,  and  was  not  so  much  as  chid  for  that  bar- 
barous treatment.    Lord  Argile  gravely  said,  he  had 

VOL.  I.  p 
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the  parliament  saw  no  cause  to  condemn  him,  he 
was  less  concerned  at  the  king^s  advocate's  railing. 
The  king's  advocate  put  in  an  additional  article,  of 
charging  him  with  accession  to  the  king's  death,  for 
which  all  the  proof  he  offered  lay  in  a  presumption : 
CromweU  had  come  down  to  Scotland  with  his 
army  in  September  1648,  and  at  that  time  he  had 
many  and  long  conferences  with  Argile ;  and  imme-* 
diately  upon  his  return  to  London  the  treaty  with 
the  king  was  broken  off,  and  the  king  was  brought 
to  his  trial :  the  advocate  from  thence  inferred,  that 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  CromweU  and  Ai^e 
had  concerted  that  matter  between  them.  While 
this  process  was  carried  on,  which  was  the  solemnest 
that  ever  was  in  Scotland,  the  lord  Lorn  continued 
at  court  soliciting  for  his  father;  and  obtained  a 
letter  to  be  writ  by  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Midle- 
toun,  requirmg  him  to  order  his  advocate  not  to  in- 
sist on  any  public  proceedings  before  the  indemnity 
he  himself  had  passed  in  the  year  1651.  He  also 
required  him,  when  the  trial  was  ended,  to  send  up 
the  whole  process,  and  lay  it  before  the  king,  before 
124  the  parliament  should  give  sentence.  The  earl  of 
Midletoun  submitted  to  the  first  part  of  this :  so  all 
farther  inquiry  into  those  matters  was  superseded. 
But  as  to  the  second  part  of  the  letter,  it  looked  so 
like  a  distrust  of  the  justice  of  the  parliament,  that  he 
said,  he  durst  not  let  it  be  known,  till  he  had  a  se- 
cond and  more  positive  order,  which  he  earnestly 
desired  might  not  be  sent ;  for  it  would  very  much 
discourage  this  loyal  and  affectionate  parliament: 
and  he  begged  earnestly  to  have  that  order  recalled ; 
which  was  done.     For  some  time  there  was  a  stop 
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to  the  proceedings,  in  which  lord  Aiple  was  con-  1661. 
triving  an  escape  out  of  the  castle.  He  kept  his 
bed  for  some  days :  and  his  lady  being  of  the  same 
stature  with  himself,  and  comings  to  him  in  a  chair, 
he  had  put  on  her  clothes,  and  was  going  into  the 
chair :  but  he  apprehended  he  should  be  discovered, 
and  his  execution  hastened ;  and  so  his  heart  failed 
him.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
h^ve  the  king^s  death  fastened  on  him.  By  this 
means,  as  he  would  die  with  the  more  infamy,  so  he 
reckoned  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  famUy,  since 
nobody  durst  move  in  favour  of  the  sen  of  one  judged 
guilty  of  that  crime.  And  he,  as  was  believed, 
hoped  to  obtain  a  grant  of  his  estate.  Search  was 
made  into  all  the  precedents  of  men  who  had  been 
at  any  time  condemned  upon  presumption.  And 
the  earl  of  Midletoun  resolved  to  argue  the  matter 
himselT,  hoping  that  the  weight  of  his  authority 
would  bear  down  all  opposition.  He  managed  it 
indeed  with  more  force  than  decency :  he  was  too 
vehement,  and  maintained  the  argument  with  a 
strength  that  did  more  honour  to  his  parts  than  to 
his  justice  or  his  character.  But  Gilmore,  though 
newly  made  president  of  the  session,  which  is  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  that  kingdom,  abhorred 
the  precedent  of  attainting  a  man  upon  so  remote  a 
presumption ;  and  looked  upon  it  as  less  justifiable, 
than  the  much  decried  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford. So  he  undertook  the  argument  against  Mi- 
dletoun :  they  replied  upon  one  another  thirteen  or 
fourteen  times  in  a  debate  that  lasted  many  hours. 
Gilmore  had  so  clearly  the  better  of  the  argument, 
that  though  the  parliament  was  so  set  against  Ar- 
gile,  that  every  thing  was  like  to  pass  that  might 
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was  acquitted  as  to  that  by  a  great  majority :  at 
which  he  expressed  so  taiuch  joy,  that  he  seemed 
tittle  concerned  at  any  thing  that  could  happen  to 
him  after  that.  All  that  remained  was  to  make  his 
compliance  with  the  usurpers  appear  to  be  treason^ 
The  debate  was  Mke  to  have  lasted  long.  The  earl 
of  Lowdun,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor,  and  was 
counted  the  eloquentest  man  of  that  time,  for  he 
had  a  copiousness  in  speaking  that  was  never  ex- 
125hausted,  (he  was  come  of  his  family,  and  was  his 
particular  friend,)  had  prepared  a  long  and  learned 
argument  on  that  head.  He  had  gathered  the  opi« 
nions  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  and  had  laid  to- 
gether a  great  deal  out  of  history,' more  particularly 
out  of  the  Scotish  history,  to  shew  that  it  had  never 
been  censured  as  a  crime :  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  all  their  confusions,  the  men,  who  had  merited 
the  most  of  the  crown  in  all  its  shakings,  were  per* 
sons  who  had  got  credit  by  compliance  with  the 
side  that  prevailed,  and  by  that  means  had  brought 
things  about  again.  But,  while  it  was  very  doidyt- 
ful  how  it  would  have  gone.  Monk,  by  an  inex- 
cusable baseness,  had  searched  among  his  letters, 
and  found  some  that  were  writ  by  Argile  to  himself 
that  were  hearty  and  zealous  on  their  side.  These 
he  sent  down  to  Scotland.  And  after  they  were 
read  in  parliament,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that 
his  compliance  was  feigned,  or  extorted  firom  him. 
Every  body  blamed  Monk  for  sending  these  down, 
since  it  was  a  betraying  the  confidence  that  they  (had) 
then  lived  in.  They  were  sent  by  an  express,  and 
came  to  the  earl  of  Midletoun  after  the  parliament 
was  engaged  in  the  debate.    So  he  ordered  the  let^ 
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ters  to  be  read.  Tlaa  was  much  blamed,  as  contrary  ^^^* 
to  the  forms  of  justice,  since  probation  was  closed 
on  both  sides.  But  the  reading  of  them  silenced  all 
farther  debate.  All  his  friends  went  out:  and  he 
was  condemned  as  guilty  of  treason  ^.  The  marquis 
of  Montrose  only  refiised  to  vote.  He  owned,  he 
had  too  much  resentment  to  judge  in  that  matter. 
It  was  designed  he  should  be  hanged,  as  the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose  had  been :  but  it  was  carried  that 
he  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  should  be 
set  up  where  lord  Montrose's  had  been  set.  He  re- 
ceived his  sentence  decently,  and  composed  himself 
to  suffer,  [with  a  courage  that  was  not  expected 
from  him.] 

The  day  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  the  kinff ,  And  execu- 

tioo. 

justifying  his  intentions  in  all  he  had  acted  in  the 
matter  of  the  covenant :  he  protested  his  innocence, 
as  to  the  death  of  the  late  king:  he  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  his  sentence,  and  wished  the  king  a  long 
and  happy  reign:  he  cast  his  &mily  and  children 
upon  his  mercy;  and  prayed  that  they  might  not 
suffer  for  their  father^s  fault.  On  the  twenty-se- 
venth of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution, 
he  came  to  the  scaffold  in  a  very  solemn  but  un- 
daunted manner,  accompanied  with  many  of  the 


*  (Many  negative  amiments 
have  been  brought  against  this 
charge  on  Monck»  both  hj 
Campbell  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  and  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Admirals ;  and  by  Rose,  in 
his  Observations  on  Fo3f  s  His- 
torical Work.  Bat  they  have 
been  ably  discussed  by  Sei^geant 
Heywood  in  his  Vindication  of 
tiie  last  mentioned  work;  and 
the  truth  of  the  accusation  is 


perhaps  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  the  similar  statements  of 
Bftillie  in  his  Letters,  who  lived 
in  those  times,  and  of  Cunning- 
ham in  his  History  of  Great 
Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  13,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  Argyle  family,  and  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  founded 
his  report  on  the  authority  of 
his  contemporary,  bi^op  Bur- 
net) 
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hour  with  a  great  appearance  of  serenity.  Cun- 
ningham, his  physician,  told  me  he  touched  his 
pulse,  and  that  it  did  then  beat  at  the  usual  rate, 
calm  and  strong.  He  did  in  a  most  solemn  manner 
vindicate  himself  from  all  knowledge  or  accession  to 
126  the  king^s  death :  he  pardoned  all  his  enemies ;  and 
submitted  to  the  sentence,  as  to  the  will  of  God :  he 
spoke  highly  in  justification  of  the  covenant,  calling 
it  the  cause  and  work  of  Grod ;  and  expressed  his 
apprehension  of  sad  times  like  to  follow;  and  ex-* 
horted  all  people  to  adhere  to  the  coveliant,  and  to 
resolve  to  suffer  rather  than  sin  against  their  con- 
sciences.  He  parted  with  aU  his  friends  very  de- 
cently.  And  after  some  time  spent  in  his  private 
devotions  he  was  beheaded*;  [and  did  end  his  days 
much  better  than  those  who  knew  him  the  former 
part  of  his  life  expected.  Concerning  which  the 
earl  of  Crawford  told  me  this  passage :  he  lived  al« 
ways  on  ill  terms  with  him,  and  went  out  of  town 
the  day  of  his  execution.  The  earl  of  Midletoun, 
when  he  saw  him  first  after  it  was  over,  asked  him, 
if  he  did  not  believe  his  soul  was  in  hell?  He  an- 
swered, not  at  alL  And  when  the  other  seemed 
surprised  at  that,  he  said,  his  reason  was,  he  knew 
Argile  was  naturally  a  very  great  coward,  and  was 
always  afraid  of  dying.  So  since  he  heard  he  had 
died  with  great  resolution,  he  was  persuaded,  that 
was  from  some  supernatural  assistance ;  he  was  sure 
it  was  not  his  natural  temper.] 

So Srcta-     ^  ^^^  ^y^  after,  Guthry  suffered.     He  was  ac- 

tbry,  a  mi-  cuscd  of  accessiou  to  the  remonstrance  when  the 

king  was  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  book  he  had  printed 

'  H«  was  the  greatest  villain  of  hb  age.    S. 
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with  the  title  of  the  causes  of  God^s  wrath  upon  i66i- 
the  nation;  in  which  the  treating  with  the  king, 
the  tendering  him  the  covenant,  and  the  admitting 
him  to  the  exercise  of  the  government,  were  highly 
aggravated,  as  great  acts  of  apostasy.  His  declining 
the  king's  authority  to  judge  of  his  sermons,  and  his 
protesting  for  remedy  of  law  against  him,  and  the 
late  seditious  paper  that  he  was  drawing  others  to 
concur  in,  were  the  matters  objected  to  him.  He 
was  a  resolute  and  stiff  man :  so  when  his  lawyers 
offered  him  l^;al  defences,  he  would  not  be  advised 
by  them,  but  resolved  to  take  his  own  way.  He 
confessed,  and  justified  all  that  he  had  done,  as 
agreeing  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  kirk, 
who  had  asserted  all  along  that  the  doctrine  deli* 
vered  in  their  sermons  did  not  fall  under  the  copnx^ 
zance  of  the  temporal  courts,  till  it  was  first  judged 
by  the  church ;  for  which  he  brought  much  tedious 
proof.  He  said,  his  protesting  for  remedy  of  law 
against  the  king  was  not  meant  at  the  king's  per- 
son, but  was  only  with  relation  to  costs  and  da- 
mages. The  earl  of  Midletoun  had  a  personal  ani- 
mosity against  him;  for  in  the  late  times  he  had 
excommunicated  him :  so  his  eagerness  in  the  pro- 
secution did  not  look  wdL  The  defence  he  made 
signified  nothing  to  justify  himself,  but  laid  a  great 
load  on  presbytery ;  since  he  made  it  out  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  he  had  acted  upon  their  principles, 
which  made  them  the  more  odious,  as  having  among 
them  some  of  the  worst  maxims  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  that  in  particular,  to  make  the  pulpit  a  pri- 
vileged place,  in  which  a  man  might  safely  vent 
treason,  and  be  secure  in  doing  it,  if  the  church  ju- 
dicatory should  agree  to  acquit  him.    So  upon  this 
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near  the  spirit  that  had  reigned  in  presbytay  came 
up  to  popery.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  public 
example  of  a  preacher :  so  he  was  singled  out.  He 
gave  no .  advantage  to  those  who  wished  to  have 
saved  him  by  the  least  step  towards  any  submissioUt 
but  much  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  though  all  people 
127  were  disgusted  at  the  earl  of  Midletoun's  eagerness 
in  the  prosecution,  the  earl  of  Tweedale  was  the 
only  man  that  moved  against  the  putting  him  to 
death.  He  said,  banishment  had  been  hitherto  the 
severest  censure  that  had  been  laid  on  the  preachers 
for  their  opinions :  he  knew  Guthry  was  a  man  apt 
to  give  personal  provocation:  and  he  wished  that 
might  not  have  too  great  a  share  in  carrying  the 
matter  so  far.  Yet  he  was  condemned  to  die.  I 
saw  him  suffer*  He  was  so  far  from  shewing  any 
fear,  that  he  rather  expressed  a  contempt  of  death. 
He  spoke  an  hour  upon  the  ladder,  "with  the  com- 
posedness  of  a  man  that  was  delivering  a  sermon 
rather  than  his  last  words.  He  justified  all  he  had 
done,  and  exhorted  all  people  to  adhere  to  the  cove- 
nant, which  he  magnified  highly.  With  him  one 
Gouan  was  also  hanged,  who  had  deserted  the  army 
while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  and  had  gone  over 
to  CromwelL  The  man  was  inconsiderable,  till  they 
made  him  more  considered  by  putting  him  to  death 
on  such  an  account  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time. 
Some  others  The  gross  iniquity  of  the  court  appeared  in  no- 
^ed"''  thing  more  eminently  than  in  the  favour  shewed 
*^'^'  Macdoud  of  Assin,  who  had  betrayed  the  marquis 
of  Montrose,  and  was  brought  over  upon  it.  He  in 
prison  struck  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  vice  and  impiety, 
and  gave  great  entertainments :  and  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  baseness  of  the  man  and  of  his  crimes,  1661. 
b^ot  him  so  many  friends,  that  he  was  let  go  with- 
out  any  censure^  The  proceedings  against  Waristoun 
were  soon  despatched,  he  being  absent  \  It  was 
proved,  that  he  had  presented  the  remonstrance, 
that  he  had  acted  under  Cromwell's  authority,  and 
had  sat  as  a  peer  in  his  parliament,  that  he  had 
confirmed  him  in  his  protectorship,  and  had  like* 
wise  sat  as  one  of  the  committee  of  safety : .  so  he 
was  attainted.  Swintoun  had  been  attainted  in  the 
parliament  at  Stirling  for  going  over  to  Cromwell : 
so  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament  to  hear 
what  he  could  say,  why  the  sentence  should  not  be 
executed.  He  was  then  become  a  quaker;  and 
did,  with  a  sort  of  eloquence  that  moved  the  whole 
house,  lay  out  all  his  own  errors,  and  the  ill  spirit 
he  was  in  when  he  committed  the  things  that  were 
charged  on  him,  with  so  tender  a  sense,  that  he 
seemed  as  one  indifferent  what  they  should  do  with 
him :  and,  without  so  much  as  moving  for  mercy, 
or  even  for  a  delay,  he  did  so  effectually  prevail  on 
them,  that  they  recommended  him  to  the  king,  as  a 
fit  object  of  his  mercy.  This  was  the  more  easily 
consented  to  by  the  earl  of  Midletoun,  in  hatred  to 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  got  the  gift  of  his 
estate.  He  had  two  great  pleas  in  law:  the  one 
was,  that' the  record  of  his  attainder  at  Stirling,  with 
all  that  had  passed  in  that  parliament,  was  lost :  the 
other  was,  that  by  the  act  rescissory  that  parliament  128 
being  annulled,  all  that  was  done  by  it  was  void : 
but  he  urged  neither,  since  there  was  matter  enough 
to  attaint  him  anew,  if  the  defects  of  that  supposed 
attainder  had  been  observed.  So  till  the  act  of  in* 
demnity  was  passed  he  was  still  in  danger,  having 

^  Waristoun  was  an  abominable  dog.    S. 
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1661.    been  the  man  of  all  Scotland  that  had  been  the  most 


trusted  and  employed  by  CromweU :  but  upon  pass- 
ing the  act  of  indemnity  he  was  safe. 
Midietooii  The  session  of  parliament  was  now  brought  to  a 
^nt^f  dii  conclusion,  without  any  motion  for  an  act  of  indem- 
^^^  nity.  The  secret  of  this  was,  that  since  episcopacy 
parliament  ^gg  ^  y^  ^^  ^p  gjj J  ^j^^j  thosc  who  wcre  most  like 

to  the  king.  -i^' 

to  oppose  it  were  on  other  accounts  obnoxious,  it 
was  thought  best  to  keep  them  under  that  fear,  till 
the  change  should  be  made.  The  earl  of  Midletoun 
went  up  to  court  full  of  merit,  and  as  full  of  pride. 
He  had  a  mind  to  be  lord  treasurer ;  and  told  the 
king,  that,  if  he  intended  to  set  up  episcopacy,  the 
earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  a  noted  presbjrterian, 
must  be  put  out  of  that  post :  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  king's  zeal  for  that  form  of  government  that 
must  bear  down  all  the  opposition  that  might  other- 
wise be  made  to  it :  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
persuade  the  nation  of  that,  as  long  as  they  saw  the 
'  white  staff  in  such  hands.  Therefore,  on  the  first 
day  on  which  a  Scotish  council  was  called  after  he 
came  up,  he  gave  a  long  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  parliament,  and  magnified  the  zeal  and  loyalty 
that  many  had  expressed,  while  others  that  had 
been  not  only  pardoned,  but  were  highly  trusted  by 
the  king,  had  been  often  cold  and  backward,  and 
sometimes  plainly  against  the  service.  The  earl  of 
Lauderdale  was  ill  that  day :  so  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford undertook  to  answer  this  reflection,  which  he 
thought  was  meant  of  himself,  for  opposing  the  act 
rescissory.  He  said,  he  had  observed  such  an  entire 
unanimity  in  carrying  on  the  king^s  service,  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  that  had  acted  otherwise :  and 
therefore  he  moved,  that  the  earl  of  Midletoun  might 
speak  plain^  and  name  persons.     The  earl  of  Midle* 
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toun  desired  to  be  excused:  he  did  not  intend  to  i66j. 
accuse  any ;  but  yet  he  thought,  he  was  bound  to 
let  the  king  know  how  he  had  been  served.  The 
earl  of  Crawford  still  pressed  him  to  speak  out  after 
so  general  an  accusation:  no  doubt,  he  would  in- 
form the  king  in  private  who  these  persons  were : 
and  since  he  had  ahready  gone  so  far  in  public,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  go  fiurther.  The  earl  of  Midle- 
toun  was  in  some  confusion ;  for  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  thus  attacked :  so  to  get  off,  he  named  the  op- 
position that  the  earl  of  Tweedale  had  made  to  the 
sentence  passed  on  Guthry,  not  without  making  in- 
decent reflections  on  it,  as  if  his  prosecution  had 
flowed  from  the  king's  resentments  of  his  behaviour  129 
to  himself:  and  so  he  turned  the  matter,  that  the 
earl  of  Tweedale's  reflection,  which  was  thought 
indeed  pointed  against  himself,  should  seem  as 
meant  against  the  king.  The  earl  of  Crawford  upon 
this  said,  that  the  earl  of  Midletoun  ought  to  have 
excepted  to  the  words  when  they  were  first  spoken ; 
and  no  doubt  the  parliament  would  have  done  the 
king  justice :  but  it  was  never  thought  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  speech  in  parliament,  to  bring 
men  into  question  afterwards  for  words  spoken  in 
any  debate,  when  they  were  not  challenged  as  soon 
as  they  were  spoken.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  ex- 
cused himself:  he  said,  the  thing  was  passed  before 
he  made  due  reflections  on  it ;  and  so  asked  pardon 
for  that  omission.  The  earl  of  Crawford  was  glad 
he  himself  had  escaped,  and  was  silent  as  to  the 
earl  of  Tweedale's  concern :  so,  nobody  offering  to 
excuse  him,  an  order  was  presently  sent  down  for 
committing  him  to  prison,  and  for  examining  him 
upon  the  words  he  had  spoken,  and  on  his  meaning 
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1661.  in  them.  That  was  not  a  time  in  which  men  durst 
"■"""""^  pretend  to  privilege,  or  the  freedom  of  debate :  so  he 
did  not  insist  on  it ;  but  sent  up  sudi  an  account  of 
his  words,  and  such  an  explanation  of  them,  as  fully 
satisfied  the  king.  So  after  the  imprisonment  of 
3ome  weeks,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  But  this  raised 
a  great  outcry  against  the  earl  of  Midletoun,  as  a 
thing  that  was  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  debate, 
and  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  parliament.  It 
lay  the  more  open  to  censure,  because  the  earl  of 
Midletoun  had  accepted  of  a  great  entertainment 
from  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  after  Guthry's  business 
was  over :  and  it  seemed  conti*ary  to  the  rules  of 
hospitality,  to  have  such  a  design  in  his  heart 
against  a  man  in  whose  house  he  had  been  so 
treated :  all  the  excuse  he  made  for  it  was,  that  he 
never  intended  it;  but  that  the  earl  of  Crawford 
had  pressed  him  so  hard  upon  the  complaint  he  had 
made  in  general,  that  he  had  no  way  of  getting  out 
of  it  without  naming  some  particulars ;  and  he  had 
no  other  ready  then  at  hand. 

Another  difference  of  greater  moment  fell  in  be- 
tween him  and  the  earl  of  Crawford.  The  earl  of 
Midletoun  was  now  raising  the  guards,  that  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  excise  granted  by  the  parliament 
60  he  moved,  that  the  excise  might  be  raised  by 
collectors  named  by  himself  as  general,  that  so  he 
might  not  depend  on  the  treasury  for  the  pay  6f  the 
forces.  The  earl  of  Crawford  opposed  this  with 
great  advantage,  since  aU  revenues  given  the  king 
did  by  the  course  of  law  come  into  the  treasury* 
Scotland  was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  two 
treasurers :  and,  as  to  what  was  said^  of  the  neces« 
aity  of  having  the  pay  of  the  army  well  ascertained 
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and  ever  ready,  otherwise  it  would  become  a  griev-  i66\. 
ance  to  the  kingdom,  he  said  the  king  was  master,  717 
and  what  orders  soever  he  thought  fit  to  send  to  the 
treasury,  they  should  be  most  punctually  obeyed. 
But  the  earl  of  Midletoun  knew,  there  would  be  a 
great  overplus  of  the  excise  beyond  the  pay  of  the 
troops :  and  he  reckoned,  that,  if  the  collection  was 
put  in  his  hands,  he  would  easily  get  a  grant  of  the 
overplus  at  the  year's  end.  The  earl  of  Crawford 
said,  no  such  thing  was  ever  pretended  to  by  any 
general,  unless  by  such  as  set  up  to  be  independent, 
and  who  hoped  by  that  means  to  make  themselves 
the  masters  of  the  army.  So  he  carried  the  point, 
which  was  thought  a  victory.  And  the  earl  of  Mi-' 
dletoun  was  much  blamed  for  putting  his  interest 
at  court  on  such  an  issue,  where  the  pretension  was 
so  unusual  and  so  unreasonable. 

The  next  point  wi^  concerning  lord  Argile*s 
estate.  The  king  was  inclined  to  restore  the  lord 
Lorn;  though  much  pains  was  taken  to  persuade 
him,  that  all  the  zeal  he  had  expressed  in  his  ser- 
vice was  only  an  artifice  between  his  fiither  and 
him  to  preserve  the  family  in  all  adventures :  it  was 
said,  that  had  been  an  ordinary  practice  in  Scotland 
for  father  and  son  to  put  themselves  in  different 
rides.  The  marquis  of  Argile  had  taken  very  ex-* 
traordinary  methods  to  raise  his  own  family  to  such 
a  superiority  in  the  Highlands,  that  he  was  a  sort 
of  a  king  among  them.  The  marquis  of  Huntly 
had  married  his  sister :  and  during  their  friendship 
Argile  was  bound  with  him  for  some  of  his  debts. 
After  that,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  as  he  neglected 
his  affairs,  so  he  engaged  in  the  king's  side,  by  which 
saw  he  must  be  undone.    So  he  pretended 
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1661.  that  he  only  intended  to  secure  himself,  when  he 
^——^  bought  in  prior  mortgages  and  debts,  which,  as  was 
believed,  were  compounded  at  very  low  rates.  The 
friends  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly's  family  pressed 
the  king  hard  to  give  his  heirs  the  confiscation  of 
that  part  of  Argile's  estate,  in  which  the  marquis  of 
Huntly's  debts,  and  all  the  pretension  on  his  estate 
were  comprehended.  And  it  was  given  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  now  duke  of  Gordon,  then  a  young 
child :  but  no  care  was  taken  to  breed  him  a  pro- 
testant.  The  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  all  others 
whose  estates  had  been  ruined  under  ArgUe's  con- 
duct, expected  likewise  reparation  ,out  of  his  estate ; 
which  was  a  very  great  one,  but  in  no  way  able  to 
satisfy  all  those  demands.  And  it  was  believed,  that 
the  earl  of  Midletoun  himself  hoped  to  have  carried 
away  the  main  bulk  of  it :  so  that  both  the  lord  Lorn 
and  he  concurred,  though  with  different  views,  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  pretensions  made  upon  it. 
It  wM  re-  The  point  of  the  greatest  importance  then  under 
le/np  epi.  cousidcration  was,  whether  episcopacy  should  be  re- 
^ti2d?  stored  in  Scotland,  or  not.  The  earl  of  Midletoun 
131  assured  the  king,  it  was  desired  by  the  greater  and 
honester  part  of  the  nation.  One  synod  had  as  good 
as  petitioned  for  it :  and  many  others  wished  for  it, 
though  the  share  they  had  in  the  late  wars  made 
them  think  it  was  not  fit  or  decent  for  them  to 
move  for  it.  Sharp  assured  the  king,  that  none  but 
the  protestors,  of  whom  he  had  a  very  bad  opinion, 
were  against  it ;  and  that  of  the  resolutioners  there 
would  not  be  found  twenty  that  would  oppose  it. 
All  those  who  were  for  making  the  change  agreed, 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  now,  in  the  first  heat  of 
joy  after  the  restoration,  and  before  the  act  of  in- 
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demnity  passed.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  all  1661. 
his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  the  king,  that 
the  national  prejudice  against  it  was  still  very 
strong,  that  those  who  seemed  zealous  for  it  ran 
into  it  only  as  a  method  to  procure  favour,  but  that 
those  who  were  against  it  would  be  found  stiff  and 
eager  in  their  opposition  to  it,  that  by  setting  it  up 
the. king  would  lose  the  affections  of  the  nation,  and 
*  that  the  supporting  it  would  grow  a  heavy  load  on 
his  government.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  turned  all 
this,  that  looked  like  a  zeal  fixr  presbytery,  to  a 
dexterous  insinuating  himself  into  the  king's  con^ 
fidence ;  as  one  that  designed  nothing  but  his  great- 
ness, and  his  having  Scotland  sure  to  him,  in  order 
to  the  executing  of  any  design  he  might  afterwards 
be  engaged  in.  The  king  went  very  coldly  into  the 
design.  He  said,  he  remembered  well  the  aversion 
that  he  himself  had  observed  in  that  nation  to  any 
thing  that  looked  like  a  superiority  in  the  church. 
But  to  that  the  earl  of  Midletoun  and  Sharp  an- 
swered, by  assuring  him  that  the  insolencies  com^ 
mitted  by  the  presbyterians  while  they  governed^ 
and  the  ten  years'  usurpation  that  had  followed,  had 
made  such  a  change  in  peoples  tempers,  that  they 
were  much  altered  since  he  had  been  among  them. 
The  king  naturally  hated  presbjrtery :  and,  havii^ 
called  a  new  parliament  in  England,  that  did  with 
great  zeal  espouse  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  were  now  beginning  to  complain  of 
the  evacuating  the  garrisons  held  by  the  army  in 
that  kingdom,  he  gave  way,  though  with  a  visible 
reluctancy,  to  the  change  of  the  church  government 
in  Scotland.  The  aversion  he  seemed  to  express 
was  imputed  to  his  own  indifference  as  to  all  those 
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1661.  matters,  and  to  his  unwillingness  to  involve  his  go^ 
vernment  iq  new  trouble.  But  the  view  of  things 
that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  given  him  was  the 
true  root  of  all  that  coldness.  The  earl  of  Claren- 
don set  it  on  with  great  zeal.  And  so  did  the  duke 
of  Ormond:  who  said,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
maintain  the  government  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
if  presbytery  continued  in  Scotland ;  since  the  north- 
em  counties,  which  were  the  best  stocked  of  any 
182  they  had,  as  they  were  originally  from  Scotland,  so 
they  would  still  follow  the  way  of  that  nation. 
Upon  all  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  thing  was 
proposed  in  a  Scotch  council  at  Whitehall.  The 
earl  of  Crawford  declared  himself  against  it:  but 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  duke  Hamilton,  and  sir 
Robert  Murray,  were  oidy  for  delaying  the  making 
any  such  change,  till  the  king  should  be  better  sa- 
tisfied concerning  the  inclinations  of  the  nation. 
The  result  of  the  debate  (aU  the  rest  who  were 
present  being  earnest  for  the  change)  was,  that  a 
letter  was  writ  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  in« 
timating  the  king's  intentions  for  setting  up  episco- 
pacy, and  demanding  their  advice  upon  it.  The 
earl  of  Glencaim  ordered  the  letter  to  be  read,  hav- 
ing taken  care  that  such  persons  should  be  present 
who  he  knew  would  speak  warmly  for  it,  that  so 
others,  who  might  intend  to  oppose  it,  might  be 
frightened  from  doing  it.  None  spoke  against  it, 
but  the  earl  of  Kincairdin.  He  proposed,  that  some 
certain  methods  might  be  taken,  by  which  they 
might  be  well  informed,  and  so  be  able  to  inform 
the  king,  of  the  temper  of  the  nation,  before  they 
offered  an  advice,  that  might  have  such  effects  as 
might  very  much  perplex,  if  not  disorder,  all  their 
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affairs.  Some  smart  repartees  passed  between  the  1661. 
earl  of  Glencaim  and  him.  This  was  all  the  oppo- 
sition  that  was  made  at  that  board.  So  a  letter  was 
writ  to  the  king  from  thence,  encouraging  him  to 
go  on,  and  asswing  him,  that  the  change  he  in- 
tended to  make  would  give  a  general  satisfaction  to 
the  main  body  of  the  nation. 

Upon  that  the  thing  was  resolved  on.  It  re- »^en  soo^ht 
mained  after  this  only  to  consider  the  proper  me-bubops. 
thods  of  doing  it,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  be 
employed  in  it. '  Sheldon  and  the  English  bishops 
had  an  aversion  to  all  that  had  been  engaged  in  the 
covenant :  so  they  were  for  seeking  out  all  the  epi-^ 
scopal  clergy,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland 
in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  preferring 
them.  There  was  but  one  of  the  old  bishops  left 
alive^  Sydserfe,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Galloway. 
He  had  come  up  to  London,  not  doubting  but  that 
he  should  be  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Scotland. 
It  is  true,  he  had  of  late  done  some  very  irregular 
things :  when  the  act  of  uniformity  required  all  men 
who  held  any  benefices  iil  England  to  be  episcopally 
ordained,  he,  who  by  observing  the  ill  effects  of 
their  former  violence  was  become  very  moderate, 
with  others  of  the  Scotch  clergy  that  gathered  about 
him,  did  set  up  a  very  indefensible  practice  of  or- 
daining all  those  of  the  English  clergy  who  came  to 
him,  and  that  without  demanding  either  oaths  or 
subscriptions  of  them.  Some  believed,  that  this  was 
done  by  him,  oidy  to  subsist  on  the  fees  that  arose 
from  the  letters  of  orders  so  granted;  for  he  was 
very  poor.  This  did  so  disgust  the  English  bishops  133 
at  him  and  his  company,  that  they  took  no  care  of 
him  or  them.    Yet  they  were  much  against  a  set  of 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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166 1 .  presbyterian  bishops.  They  believed  they  could  have 
no  credit,  and  that  they  would  have  no  zeaL  This 
touched  Sharp  to  the  quick :  so  he  laid  the  matter 
before  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  He  said,  these  old 
episcopal  men,  by  their  long  absence  out  of  Scot- 
land,  knew  nothing  of  the  present  generation :  and 
by  the  ill  usage  they  had  met  with  they  were  so 
irritated,  that  they  would  run  matters  quickly  to 
great  extremities :  and,  if  there  was  a  faction  among 
the  bishops,  some  valuing  themselves  upon  their 
constant  steadiness,  and  looking  with  an  ill  eye  on 
those  who  had  been  carried  away  with  the  stream, 
this  would  divide  and  distract  their  counsels,  where-* 
as  a  set  of  men  of  moderate  principles  would  be 
more  uniform  in  their  proceedings.  This  prevailed 
with  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  saw  the  king  so  re- 
miss in  that  matter,  that  he  resolved  to  keep  things  in 
as  great  temper  as  was  possible.  And  he,  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  Sharp  would  pursue  that  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  so  zealous  and  hot,  and  carry  things 
with  great  moderation,  persuaded  the  bishops  of 
England  to  leave  the  management  of  that  matter 
wholly  to  him.  And  Sharp,  being  assured  of  that 
at  which  he  had  long  aimed,  laid  aside  his  mask ; 
and  owned,  that  he  was  to  be  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. He  said  to  some,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that 
when  he  saw  that  the  king  was  resolved  on  the 
change,  and  that  some  hot  men  were  like  to  be  ad- 
vanced, whose  violence  would  ruin  the  country,  he 
bad  submitted  to  that  post  on  design  to  moderate 
matters,  and  to  cover  some  good  men  from  a  storm 
that  might  otherwise  break  upon  them.  So  deeply 
did  he  still  dissemble :  for  now  he  talked  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  love  and  mcKleration. 
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Sydserfe  was  removed  to  be  bishop  of  Orkney^  1661. 
one  of  the  best  revenues  of  any  of  the  bishoprics  in 
Scotland :  but  it  had  been  ahnost  in  all  times  a  si- 
necure. He  lived  little  more  than  a  year  after  his 
translation.  He  had  died  in  more  esteem,  if  he  had 
died  a  year  before  it.  But  Sharp  was  ordered  to 
find  out  proper  men  for  filling  up  the  other  sees. 
That  care  was  left  entirely  to  him.  The  choice  was 
generally  very  bad. 

Two  men  were  brought  up  to  be  consecrated  in 
England^  Fairfoul,  designed  for  the  see  of  Glasgow^ 
and  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  lord  Belhaven,  for 
Gblloway.  The  former  of  these  was  a  pleasant  and 
facetious  man,  insinuating  and  crafty:  but  he  was  a 
better  physician  than  a  divine.  His  life  was  scarce 
£ree  from  scandal :  and  he  was  eminent  in  nothing 
that  belonged  to  his  own  function.  He  had  not 
oidy  sworn  the  covenant,  but  had  pamiaded  others  134 
to  do  it.  And  when  one  objected  to  him,  that  it 
went  against  his  conscience,  he  answered,  there  were 
some  very  good  medicines  that  could  not  be  chewed, 
but  [these]  were  to  be  swallowed  down,  [like  a  pill 
or  a  bolus ;]  and  since  it  was  plain  that  a  man  could 
not  live  in  Scotland  uidess  he  sware  it,  therefore  it 
must  be  swallowed  down  without  any  farther  ex- 
amination. Whatever  the  matter  was,  soon  after 
the  consecration  his  parts  sunk  so  fast,  that  in  a  few 
months  he,  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  long  for 
one  of  the  cunningest  men  in  Scotland^  became  al- 
most a  changeling ;  upon  which  it  may  be  easily  col- 
lected what  commentaries  the  presbyterians  would 
make.  Sharp  lamented  this  to  me,  as  one  of  their 
great  misfortunes.  He  said,  it  began  to  appear  in 
less  than  a  month  afl;er  he  came  to  London.     Ha* 

Q2 
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1661.    milton  was  a  good  natured  man,  but  weak.   He  Was 

always  believed  episcopal     Yet  he  had  so  far  com* 

plied  in  the  time  of  the  covenant,  that  he  affected  a 
peculiar  expression  of  his  counterfeit  zeal  for  their 
cause,  to  secure  himself  from  suspicion:  when  he 
gave  the  sacrament,  he  excommunicated  all  that 
were  not  true  to  the  covenant,  using  a  form  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  shaking  out  the  lap  of  his  gown ; 
saying,  so  did  he  cast  out  of  the  church  and  com-* 
munion  all  that  dealt  falsely  in  the  covenant. 
Bishop      •    With  these  there  was  a  fourth  man  found  out, 

^^ll^r!* '  ^1^0  ^^  ^^^^  ^t  London  at  his  return  from  the 
Bath,  where  he  had  been  for  his  health :  and  on 
him  I  will  enlarge  more  copiously.  He  was  the  son 
of  doctor  Leightoun,  who  had  in  archbishop  Laud's 
time  writ  Zion^s  Plea  against  the  Prelates;  for 
which  he  was .  condemned  in  the  star-chamber  to 
have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat^  He  sent  his 
eldest  son  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who  was 
accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had  great 
quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with  a 
charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin. that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of 
Oreek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of 
theological  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the 
scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest 
was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  noblest 
sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man. 
He  had  no  regard  to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to 

^  (In  his  book,  which  was     all  the  bishops^  and  to  tmite 
dedicated  to  the  parliament,  he     them  under  thejiflh  rib.) 
incited  the  members  of  it  to  kill 
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mortify  it  by  a  constant-  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  i66i. 
perpetual  fast  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth 
and  reputation.  He  seemed  to  have  the  lowest 
thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he 
did  himself:  he  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and  re- 
proach, like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it.  He  had 
so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a 
great  variety  of  accidents,  and  in  a  course  of  twenty*  135 
two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  never 
observed  the  least  sign  of  pasidon,  but  upon  one 
single  occasion.  He  brought  himself  into  so  com- 
posed a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and 
but  seldom  snule.  And  he  kept  himself  in  such 
a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remember  that 
ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There  was  a 
visible  tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind, 
and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  reflections. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.  And, 
though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and 
ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  tem- 
per that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort.  He 
was  the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others, 
or  of  imposing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible. 
So  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to 
others.  He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers ; 
and  every  man  was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to 
turn  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  [When  he 
spoke  of  divine  matters,  which  he  did  almost  per- 
petually, it  was  in  such  an  elevating  manner,  that  I 
have  often  reflected  on  these  words,  and  felt  some- 
what like  them  within  myself  whUe  I  was  with  him. 
Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while  he  talked 
with  us  by  the  way  ?]     His  thoughts  were  lively, 

q3 
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1661.  oft  out  of  the  way,  and  surprisingy  yet  just  and  ge- 
nuine.  And  he  had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the 
greatest  treasure  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  an« 
dent  sayings  of  the  heathens  as  well  as  christians^ 
that  I  have  ever  known  any  man  master  of:  and  he 
used  them  in  the  aptest  manner  possible.  He  had 
been  bred  up  with  the  greatest  aversion  imaginable 
to  the  whole  frame  of  the  church  of  England.  From 
Scotland  his  father  sent  him  to  traveL  He  spent 
some  years  in  France,  and  spoke  that  language  like 
one  bom  there.  He  came  afterwards  and  settled  in 
Scotland,  and  had  presbyterian  ordination.  But  he 
quickly  broke  through  the  prejudices  of  his  educa- 
tion. His  preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought 
and  expression  in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of  his 
pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without 
a  very  sensible  emotion :  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  [It 
was  so  different  from  all  others,  and  indeed  from 
every  thing  that  one  could  hope  to  rise  up  to,  that 
it  gave  a  man  an  indignation  at  himself,  and  all 
others.  It  was  a  very  sensible  humiliation  to  me, 
and  for  some  time  after  I  heard  him,  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  my  own  performances,  and  was 
out  of  countenance  when  I  was  forced  to  think  of 
preaching.]  His  style  was  rather  too  fine^:  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so 
deep  an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  ser* 
mons  I  heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And 
yet  with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  or- 
dinary a  preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure  he  was 
ready  to  employ  all  others :  and  when  he  was  a  bi- 
shop he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and 
would  never  give  notice  beforehand :  he  had  indeed 

^  Buraet  is  not  guilty  of  that.  S. 
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a  very  low  Toice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a    1661. 
great  crowd.     He  soon  came  to  see  into  the  follies 
of  the  presbjterians,  and  to  dislike  their  covenant ; 
particularly  the  imposing  it,  and  their  fury  against 
all  who  differed  from  them.     He  found  they  were 
not  capable  of  large  thoughts :  theirs  were  narrow, 
as  then*  tempers  were  sour.    So  he  grew  weary  of 
mixing  with  them.     He  scarce  ever  went  to  their 
meetings,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  minding 
oidy  the  care  of  his  own  parish  at  Newbottle  near  s 
Edenburgh.    Yet  aU  the  opposition  that  he  made  to  136 
them  was,  that  he  preached  up  a  more  exact  rule  of 
life  than  seemed  to  them  consistent  with  human  na- 
ture: but  his  own  practice  did  even  outshine  his 
doctrine. 

In  the  year  1648  he  declared  himself  for  the  en- 
gagement for  the  king.  But  the  earl  of  Lothian, 
who  lived  in  his  parish,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for 
him,  that  he  persuaded  the  violent  men  not  to  med- 
dle with  him :  though  he  gave  occasion  to  great  ex- 
ception ;  for  when  some  of  his  parish,  who  had  been 
in  the  engagement,  were  ordered  to  make  public 
profession  of  their  repentance  for  it,  he  told  them, 
they  had  been  in  an  expedition,  in  which,  he  be- 
lieved, they  had  neglected  their  duty  to  God,  and 
had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and  violence,  of  drunk- 
enness and  other  immoralities,  and  he  charged  them 
to  repent  of  these  very  seriously,  without  meddling 
with  the  quarrel,  or  the  grounds  of  that  war.  He 
entered  into  a  great  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  episcopal  party,  and  with  my  own  father  in  par- 
ticular; and  did  whoUy  separate  himself  from  the 
presbyterians.  At  last  he  left  them,  and  withdrew 
from  his  cure :  for  he  could  not  do  the  things  im* 

Q  4 
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1661.  posed  on  him  any  longer.  And  yet  he  hated  all 
contention  so  much,  that  he  chose  rather  to  leave 
them  in  a  silent  manner,  than  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
putes with  them.  But  he  had  generally  the  reputa^- 
tion  of  a  saint,  and  of  something  above  human  na- 
ture in  him:  so  the  mastership  of  the  college  of 
Edenburgh  falling  vacant  some  time  after,  and  it 
bemg  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  he  was  prevailed  with 
to  accept  of  it,  because  in  it  he  was  wholly  separated 
from  all  church  matters.  He  continued  ten  years  in 
that  post:  and  was  a  great  blessing  in  it;  for  he 
talked  so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  distinc- 
tion, that  it  had  great  effect  on  many  of  them.  He 
preached  ofi;en  to  them:  and  if  crowds  broke  in, 
which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would  have  gone  on 
in  his  sermon  in  Latin,  with  a  purity  and  life  that 
charmed  all  who  understood  it.  Thus  he  had  lived 
above  twenty  years  in  Scotland,  in  the  highest  repu- 
tation that  any  man  in  my  time  ever  had  in  that 
kingdom. 

He  had  a  brother  well  known  at  court,  sir  Elisha, 
who  was  very  like  him  in  face  and  in  the  vivacity 
of  his  parts,  but  the  most  unlike  him  in  all  other 
things  that  can  be  imagined :  for,  though  he  loved 
to  talk  of  great  sublimities  in  religion,  yet  he  was  a 
very  immoral  man,  [both  lewd,  false,  and  ambitious.] 
He  was  a  papist  of  a  form  of  his  own :  but  he  had 
changed  his  religion  to  raise  himself  at  court ;  for 
he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  was  very  intimate  with  the  lord  Aubigny,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  duke  of  Richmond's,  who  had  changed 
his  religion,  and  was  a  priest,  and  had  probably  been 
a  cardinal,  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer.  He  main- 
137  t^^d  an  outward  decency,  and  had  more  learning 
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and  better  notions,  than  men  of  quality,  who  enter  1661. 
into  orders  in  that  church,  generally  have.  Yet  he 
was  a  very  vicious  man :  and  that  perhaps  made 
him  the  more  considered  by  the  king,  who  loved  and 
trusted  him  to  a  high  degree.  No  man  had  more 
credit  with  the  king;  for  he  was  on  the  secret  as  to 
his  religion,  and  was  more  trusted  with  the  whole 
design  that  was  then  managed  in  order  to  establish 
it,  than  any  man  whatsoever.  Sir  Elisha  brought 
his  brother  and  him  acquainted:  for  Leightoun 
loved  to  know  men  in  all  the  varieties  of  religion. 

In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excursions,  and 
came  oft  to  London ;  where  he  observed  all  the  emi- 
nent men  in  Cromwell's  court,  and  in  the  several 
parties  then  about  the  city  of  London.  But  he  told 
me,  he  could  never  see  any  thing  among  them  that 
pleased  him.  They  were  men  of  unquiet  and  med- 
dling tempers:  and  their  discourses  and  sermons 
were  dry  and  unsavoury,  full  of  airy  cant,  or  of  bom- 
bast swellings.  Sometimes  he  went  over  to  Flan*- 
ders,  to  see  what  he  could  find  in  the  several  orders 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  There  he  found  some  of 
Jansenius's  followers,  who  seemed  to  be  men  of  ex- 
traordinary tempers,  and  studied  to  bring  things,  if 
possible,  to  the  purity  and  simpUcity  of  the  primitive 
ages ;  on  which  all  his  thoughts  were  much  set.  He 
thought  controversies  had  been  too  much  insisted 
on,  and  had  been  carried  too  far.  His  brother,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  raising  himself  at  court, 
fancied  that  his  being  made  a  bishop  might  render 
himself  more  considerable.  So  he  possessed  the  lord 
Aubigny  with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  made 
the  king  apprehend,  that  a  man  of  his  piety  and  his 
notions  (and  his  not  being  mairied  was  not  forgot) 
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1661.  might  contribute  to  cany  on  their  design.  He  fiui- 
ded  such  a  monastic  man,  who  had  a  great  stretch 
of  thought,  and  so  many  other  eminent  qualities, 
would  be  a  mean  at  least  to  prepare  the  nation  for 
popery,  if  he  did  not  directljp  come  over  to  them ; 
for  his  brother  did  not  stick  to  say,  he  was  sure  that 
lay  at  root  with  him.  So  the  king  named  him  of 
his  own  proper  motion,  which  gave  all  those  that 
began  to  suspect  the  king  himself  great  jealousies  of 
him.  Leightoun  was  averse  to  this  promotion,  as 
much  as  was  possible.  His  brother  had  great  power 
over  him;  for  he  took  care  to  hide  his  vices  from 
him,  and  to  make  before  him  a. shew  of  piety.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  papist  rather  in  name  and  shew  than 
in  reality,  of  which  I  will  set  dotim  one  instance 
that  was  then  much  talked  of.  Some  of  the  church 
'  of  England  loved  to  magnify  the  sacrament  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  affirming  the  real  presence^ 
only  blaming  the  church  of  Rome  for  defining  the 
138  manner  of  it ;  saying,  Christ  was  present  in  a  most 
unconceivable  manner.  This  was  so  much  the  mode, 
that  the  king  and  all  the  court  went  into  it.  So  the 
king,  upon  some  raillery  about  transubstantiation, 
asked  sir  Elisha  if  he  believed  it.  He  answered,  he 
could  not  well  tell ;  but  he  was  sure  the  church  of 
England  believed  it.  And  when  the  king  seemed 
amazed  at  that,  he  replied,  do  not  you  believe  that 
Christ  is  present  in  a  most  unconceivable  manner? 
Which  the  king  granted :  then  said  he,  that  is  just 
transubstantiation,  the  most  unconceivaUe  thing 
that  was  ever  yet  invented.  When  Leightoun  was 
prevailed  on  to  accept  a  bishopric,  he  chose  Dun- 
blane, a  small  diocese,  as  well  as  a  little  revenue. 
But  the  deanery  of  the  chapel  royal  was  annexed  to 
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that  see.    So  he  was  wiUmg  to  engage  in  that,  that    1661. 

he  might  set  up  the  common  prayer  in  the  king's 

chapel;  for  the  rebuilding  of  which  orders  were 
given.  The  English  clergy  were  well  pleased  with 
him,  finding  him  both'  more  learned,  and  more  tho* 
roughly  theirs  in  the  other  points  of  uniformity,  than 
the  rest  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  whom  they  could  not 
much  value.  And  though  Shddon  did  not  much 
Uke  his  great  strictness,  in  which  he  had  no  mind 
to  imitate  him,  yet  he  thought  such  a  man  as  he 
was  might  give  credit  to  episcopacy,  in  its  first  in- 
troduction to  a  nation  much  prejudiced  against  it. 
Sharp  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this.     He 

neither  liked  his  strictness  of  life  nor  his  notions. 

• 

He  believed  they  would  not  take  the  same  methods, 
and  fancied  he  might  be  much  obscured  by  him ; 
for  he  saw  he  would  be  well  supported.  He  saw 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  began  to  magnify  him.  And 
80  Sharp  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  him,  but 
without  any  effect ;  for  he  had  no  regard  to  him. 
I  bear  still  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  that  man  that  I  do  for  any  person ;  and  reckon 
my  early  knowledge  of  him,  which  happened  the 
year  after  this,  and  my  long  and  intimate  conversa^ 
tion  with  him,  that  continued  to  his  death  for  twen- 
ty-three years,  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
life,  and  for  which  I  know  I  must  give  an  account 
to  Gfod  in  the  great  day  in  a  most  particular  man- 
ner. And  yet,  though  I  know  this  account  of  his 
promotion  may  seem  a  blemish  upon  him,  I  would 
not  conceal  it,  being  resolved  to  write  of  all  persons 
and  things  with  all  possible  candor.  I  had  the  re- 
lation of  it  from  himself,  and  more  particularly  from 
his  brother.    But  what  hopes  soever  the  papists  had 
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1661.    of  him  at  this  time,  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the 


design  of  bringing  in  popery,  and  had  therefore 
talked  of  some  points  of  popery  with  the  freedom  of 
an  abstracted  and  speculative  man ;  yet  he  expressed 
another  sense  of  the  matter,  when  he  came  to  see  it 
was  really  intended  to  be  brought  in  among  us.  He 
139  ^^^  spoke  of  popery  in  the  complex  at  much  an- 
other rate:  and  he  seemed  to  have  more  zeal  against 
it,  than  I  thought  was  in  his  nature  with  relation  to 
any  points  in  controversy ;  for  his  abstraction  made 
him  seem  cold  in  all  those  matters.  But  he  gave  all 
who  conversed  with  him  a  very  diflFerent  view  of 
popery,  when  he  saw  we  were  really  in  danger  of 
coming  under  the  power  of  a  religion,  that  had,  as 
he  used  to  say,  much  of  the  wisdom  that  was  earth- 
ly, sensual,  and  devilish,  but  had  nothing  in  it  of 
the  wisdom  that  was  fit)m  above,  and  was  pure  and 
peaceable.  He  did  indeed  think  the  corruptions 
and  cruelties  of  popery  were  such  gross  and  odious 
things,  that  nothing  could  have  maintained  that 
church  under  those  just  and  visible  prejudices,  but 
the  several  orders  among  them,  which  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  mortification  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  with  all  the  trash  that  was  among  them  main- 
tained a  face  of  piety  and  devotion.  He  also  thought 
the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  reformation  was, 
that  more  of  those  houses,  and  of  that  course  of  life, 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mix- 
tures, was  not  preserved:  so  that  the  protestant 
churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  re- 
treat for  men  of  mortified  tempers.  I  have  dwelt 
long  upon  this  man's  character.  But  it  was  so  sin- 
gular, that  it  seemed  to  deserve  it.  And  I  was  so 
singularly  blessed  by  knowing  him  as  I  did,  that  I 
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am  sure  he  deserved  it  of  me,  that  I  should  give  so    i60i. 
fiill  a  view  of  him ;  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some 
use  to  the  world* 

When  the  time  fixed  for  the  consecration  of  theTheScotUh 
bishops  of  Scotland  came  on,  the  English  bishops  ^^Le^' 
finding  that  Sharp  and  Leightoun  had  not  episcopal  *^'***^ 
ordination,  as  priests  and  deacons,  the  other  two 
having  been  ordained  by  bishops  before  the  wars  % 
they  stood  upon  it,  that  they  must  be  ordained,  first 
deacons  and  then  priests.  Sharp  was  very  uneasy 
at  this,  and  remembered  them  of  what  had  hap-^ 
pened  when  king  James  had  set  up  episcopacy. 
Bishop  Andrews  moved  at  that  time  the  ordaining 
them,  as  was  now  proposed :  but  that  was  overruled 
by  king  James,  who  thought  it  went  too  far  towards 
the  unchurching  of  all  those  who  had  no  bishops 
among  them  ^  But  the  late  war,  and  the  disputes 
during  that  time,  had  raised  these  controversies 
higher,  and  brought  men  to  stricter  notions,  and  to 
maintain  them  with  more  fierceness.  The  English 
bishops  did  also  say,  that  by  the  late  act  of  uniform- 
ity that  matter  was  more  positively  settled,  than  it 
had  been  before ;  so  that  they  could  not  legally  con- 
secrate any,  but  those  who  were,  according  to  that 
constitution,  made  first  priests  and  deacons.  They 
also  made  this  difference  between  the  present  time 
and  king  James's :  for  then  the  Scots  were  only  in 
ai\  imperfect  state,  having  never  had  bishops  among 
them  since  the  reformation;  so  in  such  a  state  of  140 
things,  in  which  they  had  been  under  a  real  neces- 

*  (The  author  of  Archbishop  History,  pag.514.  O.    (Com- 

Sharp*s  Life,  published  in  1 7  23.  pare  Heylin's  Hist  of  the  Pres« 

i^rees  with  this  statement)  byterians,  b.  xi.  c.  4.  p.  514.) 

^  See  Archbishop  Spoti8wood*s 
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1O61.  fidty,  it  was  reasonable  to  aUow  of  their  orders,  how 
defective  soever :  but  that  of  late  they  had  been  in 
a  state  of  schism,  had  revolted  from  their  bishops, 
and  had  thrown  off  that  order :  so  that  orders  given 
in  such  a  wilful  opposition  to  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  primitive  church  was  a  thing  of  another  na- 
ture. They  were  positive  in  the  point,  and  would 
not  dispense  with  it.  Sharp  stuck  more  at  it  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  man  that  had 
swallowed  down  greater  matters.  Leightoun  did 
not  stand  much  upon  it.  He  did  not  think  orders 
given  without  bishops  were  null  and  void.  He 
thought,  the  forms  of  government  were  not  settled 
by  such  positive  laws  as  were  unalterable ;  but  only 
by  apostolical  practices,  which,  as  he  thought,  au- 
thorized episcopacy  as  the  best  form.  Yet  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  church. 
But  he  thoughts  that  every  church  might  make 
such  rules  of  ordination  as  they  pleased,  and  that 
they  might  reordain  all  that  came  to  them  from 
any  other  church ;  and  that  the  reordaining  a  priest 
ordained  in  another  church  imported  no  more,  but 
that  they  received  him  into  orders  according  to  their 
rules,  and  did  not  infer  the  annulling  the  orders  he 
had  formerly  received.  These  two  were  upon  this 
privately  ordained  deacons  and  priests.  And  then 
all  the  four  were  consecrated  pubticly  in  the  abbey 
of  Westminster.  Leightoun  told  me  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  feasting  and  jollity  of  that  day :  it 
had  not  such  an  appearance  of  seriousness  or  piety, 
as  became  the  new  modelling  of  a  church.  When 
that  was  over,  he  made  some  attempts  to  work  up 

s  Thinki  thought,  thought,  think,  thought.   S. 
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Sharp  to  the  two  designs  which  possessed  him  most.    1661 


The  one  was,  to  try  what  could  be  done  towards 
the  uniting  the  presbjrterians  and  them.  He  offered 
Usher's  reduction,  as  the  plan  upoh  which  they 
ought  to  form  their  schemes.  The  other  was,  to 
try  how  they  could  raise  men  to  a  truer  and  higher 
sense  of  piety,  and  bring  the  worship  of  that  church 
out  of  their  extempore  methods  into  more  order; 
and  so  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  regular  way  of 
worship,  which  he  thought  was  of  much  more  un- 
portance  than  a  form  of  government.  But  he  was 
amazed,  when  he  observed  that  Sharp  had  neither 
formed  any  scheme,  nor  seemed  so  much  as  willing 
to  talk  of  any.  He  reckoned  they  would  be  esta* 
blished  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  so 
would  be  legally  possessed  of  their  bishoprics :  and 
then  every  bishop  was  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
get  all  once  to  submit  to  his  authority :  and  when 
that  point  was  carried,  they  might  proceed^  to  other 
things,  as  should  be  found  expedient:  but  he  did 
not  care  to  lay  down  any  scheme.  Fairfoul,  when 
h^  talked  to  him,  had  always  a  merry  tale  ready  at  141 
hand  to  divert  him :  so  that  he  avoided  all  serious 
discourse,  and  indeed  did  not  seem  capable  of  any. 
By  these  means  Leightoun  quickly  lost  aU  heart 
and  hope ;  and  said  often  to  me  upon  it,  that  in  the 
whole  progress  of  that  affair  there  appeared  such 
cross  characters  of  an  angry  providence,  that,  how 
fully  soever  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
episcopacy  itself,  yet  it  seemed  that  God  was  against 
them,  and  that  they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men 
that  should  build  up  his  church ;  so  that  the  strug- 
gling about  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  fighting  against 
God.     He  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it  pro-^ 
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1661.  ceeded  with  so  much  diissimulation ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  order  were  so  mean  and  so  selfish ;  and  the  earl 
of  M idletoun,  with  the  other  secular  men  that  con* 
ducted  it»  were  ,so  openly  impious  and  vicious,  that 
it  did  cast  a  reproach  on  every  thing  relating  to  re- 
ligion, to  see  it  managed  by  such  instruments. 

1662.  All  the  steps  that  were  made  afterwards  were  of 
ingi ofihe  &  piece  with  this  melancholy  beginning.  Upon  the 
fJSS^"  consecration  of  the  bishops,  the  presbyteries  of  Scot- 
land that  were  stiU  sitting  began  now  to  declare 
openly  against  episcopacy,  and  to  prepare  protesta- 
tions, or  other  acts  or  instruments,  against  them. 
Some  were  talking  of  entering  into  new  engage- 
ments against  the  submitting  to  them.  So  Sharp 
moved,  that,  since  the  king  had  set  up  episcopacy,  a 
proclamation  might  be  issued  out,  forbidding  clergy- 
men to  meet  together  in  any  presbytery,  or  other 
judicatory,  till  the  bishops  should  settle  a  method  of 
proceeding  in  them.  Upon  the  setting  out  this  pro- 
clamation, a  general  obedience  was  given  to  it :  only 
the  ministers,  to  keep  up  a  shew  of  acting  on  an  ec- 
clesiastic authority,  met  once,  and  entered  into  their 
books  a  protestation  against  the  proclamation,  as  an 
invasion  on  the  liberties  of  the  church,  to  which 
they  declared  they  gave  obedience  only  for  a  time, 
and  for  peace  sake.  Sharp  procured  this  without 
any  advice:  and  it  proved  very  &taL  For  when 
king  James  brought  in  the  bishops  before,  they  had 
still  suffered  the  inferior  judicatories  to  continue  sit- 
ting, till  the  bishops  came  and  sat  down  among 
them :  some  of  them  protested  indeed  against  that : 
yet  they  sat  on  ever  after :  and  so  the  whole  church 
had  a  face  of  unity,  while  all  sat  together  in  the 
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same  judicatories,  though  upon  different  principles.  1662. 
The  old  presbyterians  said  they  sat  still  as  in  a 
court  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state : 
and  though  they  looked  on  the  bishops  sitting  among 
them,  and  assuming  a  negative  vote,  as  an  usurpa- 
tion, yet,  they  said,  it  did  not  infer  a  nullity  on  the 
court :  whereas  now,  by  this  silencing  these  courts,  » 

the  case  was  much  altered :  for  if  they  had  conti- 142 
nued  sitting,  and  the  bishops  had  come  among  them, 
they  would  have  said,  it  was  like  the  bearing  with 
an  usurpation,  when  there  was  no  remedy:  and 
what  protestations  soever  they  might  have  made,  or 
what  opposition  soever  they  might  have  given  the 
bishops,  that  would  have  been  kept  within  their 
own  walls,  but  would  not  have  broken  out  into  such 
a  distraction,  as  the  nation  was  cast  into  upon  this : 
all  the  opposition  that  might  have  been  made  would 
have  died  with  those  few  that  were  disposed  to  make 
it :  and,  upon  due  care  to  fill  the  vacant  places  with 
worthy  and  weU-affected  men,  the  nation  might 
have  been  brought  off  from  their  prejudices.  But 
these  courts  being  now  once  broken,  and  brought 
together  afterwards  by  a  sort  of  connivance,  without 
any  legal  authority,  only  as  the  bishop's  assistants 
and  officials,  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  act  in  his 
name,  they  pretended  they  could  not  sit  in  them 
any  more,  unless  they  should  change  their  principles, 
and  become  throughly  episcopal,  which  was  too 
great  a  turn  to  be  soon  brought  about.  So  fatally 
did  Sharp  precipitate  matters.  He  affected  to  have 
the  reins  of  the  church  wholly  put  into  his  hands. 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  not  sorry  to  see  him 
commit  errors;  since  the  worse  things  were  ma- 
naged^ his  i|^vices  would  be  thereby  the  more  justi- 
VOL.  I.  B 
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1662.   fied.    And  the  earl  of  Midletoun  and  his  patty  took 

^no  care  of  any  busmess,  being  ahnost  perpetually 

drunk :  by  which  they  came  in  a  great  measure  to 

lose  the  king.    For  though,  upon  a  frolic,  the  king, 

with  a  few  in  whose  company  he  took  pleasure, 

would  sometimes  run  into  excess,  yet  he  did  it  sel* 

dom,  and  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  all  that  got  ikito 

the  habit  and  love  of  drunkenness. 

The  new        Thcbishops  camc  down  to  Scotland  soon  after 

a!^7own  ^^^  consecration,  all  m  one  coach.    Leightoun  told 

landT*'     "*^>  ^'^  believed  they  were  weary  of  hjm,  for  he  was 

very  weary  of  them :  but  he,  finding  they  intended 

to  be  received  at  Edenburgh  with  some  pomp,  left 

them  at  Morpeth,  and  came  to  Eklenburgh  a  few 

days  before  them.     He  hated  all  the  ai^)earances  of 

vanity.     He  would  .not  have  the  title  of  lord  given 

him  by  his  friends,  and  was  not  easy  when  others 

forced  it  on  him.    In  this  I  alwa3rs  thought  him  too 

stiff:  it  provoked  the  other  bishops,  and  looked  like 

smgularity  and  affectation,  and  furnished  those  that 

were  prejudiced  against  him  with  a  specious  appear^ 

ance,  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  odd  notions  and 

practices.    The  lord  chancellor,  with  all  the  nobility 

and  privy-counsellors,  then  at  Edenburgh,  went  out, 

together  with  the  magistracy  of  tiie  city,  and  brought 

the  bishops  in,  as  in  triumph.     I  looked  on ;  and 

though  I  was  thoroughly  eiHscc^ml,  yet  I  thought 

143  there  was  somewhat  in  the  pomp  of  that  entry,  thirt; 

did  not  look  Uke  the  humility  that  became  their 

ftmction :  soon  after  their  anival,  six  other  bishops 

were  consecrated,  but  not  ordained  priesta  and  dea^ 

cons.    The  see  of  Edenburgh  was  for  some  time 

kept  vacant.     Sharp  hoped  that  Douglas  might  be 

prevailed  on  to  accept  it :  but  he  would  enter  into 
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no  treaty  about  it    So  the  earl  of  Midletoun  forced    1662. 


upon  Sharp  one  Wiahart,  who  had  been  the  marquis 
of  Montrose's  chaplain,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  used  with  so  much  cnielty  in  the  gaol  of  Eden- 
burgh,  that  it  seemed  but  justice  to  advance  a  man 
in  that  place,  where  he  had^  [been  so  near  an  ad- 
vancement of  another  sort.] 

The  session  of  parliament  came  on  in  ^|^il  1662  :'i^«7'*«« 
where  the  first  thing  that  was  proposed  by  the  earl  into  pw- 
of  Midletoun  was,  that  since  the  act  rescissory  had  "^^^^ 
annulled  all  the  p^liaments  after  that  heki  in  the 
year  16S3,  the  former  laws  in  fovour  of  episcopacy 
were  now  again  in  force,  the  king  had  restored  that 
function  which  had  been  so  long  glorious  in  the    . 
diurdb,  and  for  which  his  blessed  father  had  suffered 
so  much:  and  though  the  bishops  had  a  right  to 
come  and  take  their  place  in  pariiament,  yet  it  was 
a  piece  of  respect  to  send  some  of  every  state  to  in- 
vite them  to  come,  and  sit  among  them.    This  was 
agreed  to :  so  upon  the  message,  the  bishops  came 
and  took  their  places.    Leightoun  went  not  with 
them,  as  indeed  he  never  came  to  parliament  but 
whoi  there  was  something  before  them  that  related 
to  religion  or  to  the  church. 

The  first  act  that  passed  in  this  session  was  for 
restoring  episo^Mcy,  and  srtding  the  government  of 
the  church  in  their  hands.  Sharp  had  the  framing 
of  this  act,  as  Primerose  UAd  me.  [And  it  appeared 
to  be  his;  for,  accordmg  to  the  &ble  of  the  harpies, 
he  had  an  art  of  spoiling  every  thing  that  he 


**  (where  he  had  etffered  eo  Jaeobo  Marchume  AfofUtfrois- 

mucfi,  wa3  substituted  in  the  rum    in    Scotia  gestis.    Paris, 

printed  copy.    He  was  the  au-  1648.     See  more  of  this  able 

thor  of  thie  book  De  Rdm  a  and  good  man,  p.  236.) 

K  2 
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1662.  touched.]  The  whole  government  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  in  the  several  dioceses  was  declared  to 
be  lodged  in  the  bishops,  which  they  were  to  exer- 
cise with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  such  of  their 
clergy  as  were  of  known  loyalty  and  prudence :  all 
men  that  held  any  benefice  in  the  church  were  re- 
quired to  own  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  as  now  by  law  established.  This  was  plain- 
ly the  setting  episcopacy  on  another  bottom  than  it 
had  been  ever  on  in  Scotland  before  this  time :  for 
the  whole  body  of  the  presbyterians  did  formerly 
maintain  such  a  share  in  the  administration,  that 
the  bishops  had  never  pretended  to  any  more,  than 
to  be  their  settled  presidents  with  a  negative  voice 
upon  them.  But  now  it  was  said,  that  the  whole 
power  was  lodged  simply  in  the  bishop,  who  was 
only  bound  to  carry  along  with  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration so  many  presbyters,  as  he  thought  fit  to  sin- 
gle out,  as  his  advisers  and  assistants ;  which  was 
the  taking  all  power  out  of  the  body  of  the  clei^ : 
church  judicatories  were  now.  made  only  the  bishop's 
144  assistants :  and  the  few  of  the  clergy  that  must  as- 
sist being  to  be  picked  out  by  him,  that  was  only  a 
matter  of  shew ;  nor  had  they  any  authority  lodged 
with  them,  all  that  being  vested  only  in  the  bishop : 
nor  did  it  escape  censure,  that  among  the  qualified^ 
tions  of  those  presbyters  that  were  to  be  the  bishop's 
advisers  and  assistants,  loyalty  and  prudence  were 
only  named ;  and  that  piety  and  learning  were  for- 
got, which  must  always  be  reckoned  the  first  quali- 
fications of  the  clergy.  As  to  the  obligation  to  own 
and  submit  to  the  government  thus  established  by 
law,  they  said,  it  was  hard  to  submit  to  so  high  an 
authority  as  was  now  lodged  with  the  bishops ;  but 
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to  require  them  to  own  it,  seemed  to  import  an  an-    1662. 
tecedent  approving,  or  at  least  a  subsequent  justify-  " 

ing,  of  such  an  authority,  which  carried  the  matter 
far  beyond  a  bare  obedience,  even  to  an  imposing 
upon  conscience.     These  were  not  only  the  excep- 
tions made  by  the  presbyterians,  but  by  the  episco- 
pal men  themselves,  who  had  never  carried  the  ar- 
gument farther  in  Scotland  than  for  a  precedency, 
with  some  authority  in  ordination,  and  a  negative 
in  matters  of  jurisdiction.     They  thought,  the  body 
of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  a  check  upon  the  bishops, 
and  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  majority,  they 
ought  not  to  be  legally  empowered  to  act  in  so  im- 
perious a  manner,  as  was  warranted  by  this  act. 
Many  of  them  would  never  subscribe  to  this  form  of 
ownitag  and  submitting :  and  the  more  prudent  bi- 
shops did  not  impose  it  on  their  clergy.    The  whole 
frame  of  the  act  was  liable  to  great  censure.    It  was 
thought  an   unexcusable    piece  of  madness,  that, 
when  a  government  was  brought  in  upon  a  nation 
so  averse  to  it,  the  first  step  should  carry  their 
power  so  high.    All  the  bishops,  except  Sharp,  dis- 
.  owned  their  having  any  share  in  the  penning  this 
act ;  which  indeed  was  passed  in  haste,  without  due 
consideration.     Nor  did  any  of  the  bishops,  no  not 
Sharp  himself,  ever  carry  their  anthority  so  high,  as 
by  the  act  they  were  warranted  to  do.     But  all  the 
enemies  to  episcopacy  had  this  act  ever  in  their 
mouths,  to  excuse  their  not  submitting  to  it ;  and 
said,  it  asserted  a  greater  stretch  of  authority  in  bi- 
shops, than  they  themselves  thought  fit  to  assume. 

Soon  after  that  act  passed,  some  of  the  presby- Scmpiea 
terian  preachers  were  summoned  to  answer  before  ouh  of  tu*  ' 
the  parliament  for  some  reflections  made  in  their  ^"™**^^" 
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1662.  sermons  against  episcopacy.  But  nothing  could  be 
made  of  it:  for  their  words  were  general,  and  ca- 
pable of  different  senses.  So  it  was  resolred,  for  a 
proof  of  their  loyalty,  to  tender  them  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  That  had  been  enacted 
in  the  former  parliament,  and  was  revised  by  none 
but  the  earl  of  CassUis.  He  desired,  that  an  expla- 
nation might  be  made  of  the  supremacy :  the  words 
145of  the  oath  were  lai^:  and  when  the  oath  was 
enacted  in  England,  a  dear  explanation  was  given 
in  one  of  the  artides  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
more  copiously  afterwards  in  a  discourse  by  archbi- 
shop Usher,  published  by  king  James's  order.  But 
the  parliament  would  not  satisfy  him  so  fkr.  And 
they  were  well  pleased  to  see  scruples  raised  about 
the  oath,  that  so  a  colour  might  be  put  on  their  se- 
verities against  such  as  should  reftise  it,  as  being 
men  that  refosed  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king. 
Upon  that  the  earl  of  CassiUs  left  the  parliament, 
and  quitted  all  his  employments :  for  he  was  a  man 
of  a  most  inflexible  firmness.  Many  said,  there  was 
no  need  of  an  explanation,  since  how  ambiguous 
soever  the  words  might  be  in  themselves,  yet  that 
oath,  being  brought  to  Scotland  from  England, 
ought  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  whidi 
it  was  imposed  in^  that  kingdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  just  reason  for  some  men's  being 
tender  in  so  saCred  a  matter  as  an  oath.  The  earl 
of  Cassilis  had  offered  to  take  the  oath,  provided  he 
might  join  his  exphnation  to  it.  The  eari  of  Mi- 
dletoun  was  contented  to  let  him  say  what  he 
pleased,  but  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  put  it  in 
writing.  The  ministers,  to  whom  it  was  now  ten- 
dered, offered  to  take  it  upon  the  same  terms ;  and 
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in  ft  petition  to  the  lords  of  the  articles  they  offered    1662, 


their  explanation.  Upon  that  a  debate  arose,  whe- 
ther  an  act  explanatory  of  the  oath  should  be  oSored 
to  the  parliament,  or  not.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  Leightoun  appeared  in  parliament.  He  pressed 
it  might  be  done,  with  much  zeaL  He  said,  the 
land  mourned  by  reason  of  the  many  oaths  that  had 
been  taken :  the  words  of  this  oath  were  certainly 
capable  of  a  bad  sense :  in  compassion  to  papists  a 
limited  sense  had  been  put  on  them  in  England: 
and  he  thought  there  should  be  a  like  tenderness 
shewed  to  protestants,  especially  when  the  scruple 
was  just,  and  there  was  an  oath  in  the  case,  in 
which  the  matter  ought  certainly  to  be  made  clear : 
to  act  otherwise  looked  like  the  lajing  snares  for 
people,  and  the  making  men  offenders  for  a  word. 
Sharp  took  this  ill  from  him,  and  replied  upon  him 
with  great  bitterness:  and  said,  it  was  below  the 
dignity  of  government  to  make  acts  to  satisfy  the 
weak  scruples  of  peevish  men :  it  ill  became  them, 
who  had  imposed  their  covenant  on  all  people  with- 
out any  explanation,  and  had  forced  all  to  take  it, 
now  to  expect  such  extraordinary  favours.  Leigh- 
toun insirted,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  for  that  very 
reaAvn,  that  all  peojde  might  see  a  diff*erence  be- 
tween the  mild  proceedings  of  the  government  now, 
and  their  severity :  and  that  it  ill  became  the  very 
same  persons,  who  had  complained  of  tiiat  rigour, 
now  to  practise  it  themselves ;  for  thus  it  may  be 
said,  the  world  goes  mad  by  turns.  This  was  ill  146 
taken  by  tibe  earl  of  Midletoun  and  all  his  party : 
for  they  designed  to  keq>  the  matter  so,  that  the 
predbyterians  should  be  possessed  with  many  scruples 
on  this  head;  and  that,  when  any  of  the  party 
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1662.  should  be  brought  before  them,  whom  they  beliered 
in  &ult9  but  had  not  full  proof  against,  the  oath 
should  be  tendered  as  the  trial  of  their  allegiance, 
and  that  on  their  refusing  it  they  should  censure 
them  as  they  thought  fit.  So  the  ministers'  petition 
was  rejected,  and  they  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  as  it  stood  in  the  law,  without  putting  any 
sense  upon  it.  They  refused  to  do  it,  and  were 
upon  that  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  as 
men  that  denied  allegiance  to  the  king.  And  by 
this  an  engine  was  found  out  to  banish  as  many  as 
they  pleased:  for  the  resolution  was  taken  up  by 
the  whole  party  to  refuse  it,'  unless  with  an  expla- 
nation. So  soon  did  men  forget  all  their  former 
complaints  of  the  severity  of  imposing  oaths,  and 
began  to  set  on  foot  the  same  practices  now,  when 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  it.  But  how  un- 
becoming soever  this  rigour  might  be  in  laymen,  it 
was  certainly  much  more  indecent  when  managed 
by  clergymen.  And  the  supremacy  which  was  now 
turned  against  the  presbyterians  was,  not  long  after 
this,  laid  mudi  heavier  on  the  bishops  themselves : 
and  then  they  desired  an  explanation,  as  much  as 
the  presbyterians  did  now,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 

The  parliament  was  not  satisfied  with  this  oath : 
for  they  apprehended,  that  many  would  infer,  that, 
since  it  came  from  England,  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  public  and  established  sense  of  the 
words  that  was  passed  there,  both  in  an  article  of  doc- 
trine and  in  an  act  of  parliament.  Therefore  an- 
other oath  was  likewise  taken  from  the  English 
pattern,  of  abjuring  the  covenant ;  both  the  league 
and  the  national  covenant.  It  is  true,  this  was  only 
imposed  on  men  in  the  magistracy,  or  in  public  em- 
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ployments.    By  it  aU  the  pFesb3rteriaiis  were  turned    1662* 


out :  for  this  oath  was  decried  by  the  ministers  as 
little  less  than  open  apostasy  from  God,  and  a 
throwmg  off  their  baptismal  covenant. 

The  main  business  of  this  session  of  parliament,  i>ebatefl 
now  that  episcopacy  was  settled,  and  these  oaths  act  of  in. 
were  enacted,  was  the  passing  of  the  act  of  indem-  *^'™°'*y- 
nity.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  had  obtained  of  the 
king  an  instruction  to  consent  to  the  fining  of  the 
chief  offenders,  or  to  other  punishments  not  extend- 
ing to  life.  This  was  intended  to  enrich  him  and 
his  party,  since  all  the  rich  and  great  offenders 
would  be  struck  with  the  terror  of  this,  and  choose 
rather  to  make  him  a  good  present,  than  to  be  fined 
on  record,  as  guilty  persons.  This  matter  was  de- 
bated at  the  council  in  WhitehalL  The  earls  of  147 
Lauderdale  and  Crawford  argued  against  it.  They 
said,  the  king  had  granted  a  full  indemnity  in  Eng- 
land, out  of  which  none  were  excepted  but  the  re- 
gicides :  it  seemed  therefore  an  unkind  and  an  un- 
equal way  of  proceeding  towards  Scotland,  that  had 
merited  eminently  at  the  king's  hands  ever  since 
the  year  1648,  and  suffered  much  for  it,  that  the 
one  kingdom  should  not  have  the  same  measure  oi 
grace  and  pardon  that  was  granted  in  the  other. 
The  earl  of  Midletoun  answered,  that  all  he  desired 
was  in  favour  of  the  loyal  party  in  Scotland,  who 
were  undone  by  their  adhering  to  the  king :  the  re^ 
venue  of  the  crown  was  too  smaU,  and  too  much 
charged,  to  repair  their  losses:  so  the  king  had  no 
other  way  to  be  just  to  them,  but  to  make  their 
enemies  pay  for  their  rebellion.  Some  plausible 
limitations  were  offered  to  the  fines  to  which  any 
should  be  condemned ;  as,  that  they  should  be  only 
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1662.  for  offences  •  committed  since  the  year  1650,  and 
that  no  man  should  be  fined  in  above  a  year's  rent 
•  of  his  estate.  These  were  agreed  to.  So  he  had 
an  instruction  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  a 
power  of  fining  restrained  to  these  rules.  There 
was  one  sir  George  Mackenzie,  since  made  lord 
Tarbot  and  earl  of  Cromarty,  a  young  man  of  great 
vivacity  of  parts,  but  full  of  ambition,  [and  very 
crafty,]  and  had  the  art  to  recommend  himself  to 
all  aides  and  parties  by  turns,  and  [is  yet  alive,  hav- 
ing] made'  a  great  figure  in  that  country  now 
above  fifty  years.  He  had  great  notions  of  virtue 
and  religion:  but  they  were  only  notions,  at  least 
they  have  not  had  great  effect  on  himself  at  all 
times.  He  became  now  the  earl  of  Midletoun's  chief 
favourite.  Primerose  was  grown  rich  and  cautious : 
and  his  maxim  having  always  been,  that,  when  he 
apprehended  a  change,  he  ought  to  lay  in  for  it  by 
courting  die  side  that  was  depressed,  that  so  in  the 
next  turn  be  might  secure  firiends  to  himself,  he  be^ 
gan  to  think  that  the  earl  of  Midletoun  went  too 
fisist  to  bdd  out  long.  He  had  often  advised  Um  to 
manage  the  business  of  restc»ing  episcopacy  in  a 
slow  prog^ss.  He  had  fiirmed  a  scheme,  by  which 
it  would  have  been  the  work  of  seven  years  [in  a 
slow  progress.]  Bat  the  eail  of  Midletoun's  held; 
and  Sharp's  vehemence  fi^ioiled  all  his  project.  The 
earl  of  Midletoun,  afier  his  own  disgrace,  said  oflien 
to  him,  that  his  advices  had  been  always  wise  and 
fiiithftd :  but  he  thought  prinoes  were  mme  sensihle 
of  services,  and  more  apt  to  reflect  on  them,  and  to 
reward  than,  than  he  found  they  were. 

<  The  priiHed  book  substituted  and  kai  made. 
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When  the  setdement  of  episcopacy  was  over,  the  1662. 
next  care  was  to  {nrepare  the  act  of  indemnity,  it  ^u  de- 
Some  proposed,  that,  besides  the  power  of  finiiig,  S;^l'^Jht 
they  should  move  the  kihir,  that  he  would  consent  ^  *°?p^ 
to  an  instruction,  empowering  them  likewise  to  put 
some  under  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  public  trust. 
This  had  never  been  proposed  in  public.  But  the  148 
earl  of  Midletoun  pretended,  that  many  of  the  best 
affected  of  the  parliament  had  proposed  it  in  private 
to  himself.  80  he  sent  the  lord  Tarbot  up  to  the 
king  with  two  draughts  of  an  act  of  ind^nnity,  the 
one  containing  an  exception  of  sdme  persons  to  be 
fined,  and  the  other  containing  likewise  a  clause  for 
the  incapacitating  of  some,  not  exceeding  twelve, 
fi!om  all  public  trust.  He  was  ordered  to  lay  both 
before  the  king :  the  one  was  penned  according  to 
the  earl  of  Midletoun's  instructions :  the  other  was 
drawn  at  the  desire  cf  the  parliament,  for  which  he 
prayed  an  instruction,  if  the  king  thought  fit  to  ap« 
prove  of  it.  The  earl  of  Laud«:date  had  no  appre- 
hension of  any  design  against  himself  in  the  motion. 
So  he  made  no  objection  to  it.  And  an  instructioa 
was  drawn,  empowering  the  eail  of  Midletoun  to 
pass  an  act  with  that  dause.  Tarbot  was  then 
much  considered  at  court,  as  one  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  men  that  Scotland  had  produced,  and  was 
the  better  liked,  because  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
jperson  that  the  earl  of  Midletoun  intended  to  set  up 
in  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  room,  who  was  then  so 
much  hated,  that  nothing  could  have  preserved  him 
but  the  course  that  was  taken  to  ruin  him.  80  lord 
Tarbot  went  back  to  Scotland.  And  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  eail  of  Newbm^h  went  down 
with  him,  by  whose  wild  and  ungovemed  extrava^ 
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1662.    gandes  the  earl  of  Midletoun's  whole  conduct  fell 
tinder  such  an  universal  odium,  and  so  much  con- 
tempt, that,  as  his  own  ill  management  forced  the 
kmg  to  put  an  end  to  his  ministry,  so  he  could  not 
have  served  there  much  longer  with  any  reputation. 
One  instance  of  unusual  severity  was,  that  a  let^ 
ter  of  the  lord  Lom's  to  the  lord  Duffus  was  inter- 
cepted, in  which  he  did  a  little  too  plainly,  but  very 
truly,  complain  of  the  practices  of  his  enemies  in 
endeavouring  to  possess  the  king  against  him  by 
many  lies:   but  he   said,  he  had  now  discovered 
them,  and  had  defeated  them,  and  had  gained  the 
person  upon  whom  the  chief  among  them  depended. 
This  was  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon  whom  the 
earl  of  Berkshire  had  wrought  so  much,  that  he  re- 
served to  oppose  his  restoration  no  more:  and  for 
this  the  earl  of  Berkshire  was  to  have  a  thousand 
pounds.     This  letter  was  carried  into  the  parlia- 
ment, and  complained  of  as  leasing-making ;  since 
lord  Lorn  pretended,  he  had  discovered  the  lies  of 
his  enemies  to  the  king,  which  was  a  sowing  dis- 
sension between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  and  the 
creating  in  the  king  an  ill  opinion  of  them.     So  the 
parliament  desired,  the  king  would  send  him  down 
to  be  tried  upon  it.     The  king  thought  the  letter 
very  indiscreetly  writ,  but  could  not  see  any  thing 
in  it  that  was  criminal.     Yet,  in  compliance  with 
149  the  desire  of  so  zealous  a  piarliament,  lord  Lorn  was 
sent  down  upon  his  parole :  but  the  king  writ  posi- 
tively to  the  earl  of  Midletoun,  not  to  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  any  sentence  that  might  pass  upon 
him.    Lord  Lorn,  upon  his  appearance,  was  made  a 
prisoner:  and  an  indictment  was  brought  against 
him  for  leasing-making.     He  made  no  defence :  but 
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in  a  long  speech  he  set  out  the  great  provocation  he    1662. 
had  been  under,  the  many  libels  that  had  been 
printed  against  him :  some  of  these  had  been  put  in 
the  king's  own  hands,  to  represent  him  as  unworthy 
of  his  grace  and  favour:  so,  after  all  that  hard 
usage,  it  was  no  wonder,  if  he  had  writ  with  some 
sharpness :  but  he  protested,  he  meant  no  harm  to 
any  person;  his  design  being  only  to  presenre  and 
save  himself  from  the  malice  and  lies  of  others,  aud 
not  to  make  lies  of  any.   In  conclusion,  he  submitted 
to  the  justice  of  the  parliament,  and  cast  himself  on 
the  king's  mercy.     He  was  upon  this  condemned  to  Lom  con- 
die,  as  guilty  of  leasing^making :  and  the  day  of  his  ^^°''^' 
execution  was  left  to  the  earl  of  Midletoun  by  the 
parliament. 

I  never  knew  any  thing  more  generally  cried  out 
on  than  this  was,  unless  it  was  the  second  sentence 
passed  on  him  twenty  years  after  this,  which  had 
more  fatal  effects,  and  a  more  tragical  conclusion. 
He  was  certainly  bom  to  be  the  signalest  instance 
in  this  age  of  the  rigour,  or  rather  of  the  mockery, 
of  justice.  AH  that  was  said  at  this  time  to  excuse 
the  proceeding  was,  that  it  was  certain  his  life  was 
in  no  danger.  But  since  that  depended  on  the 
king,  it  did  not  excuse  those  who  passed  so  base  a 
sentence,  and  left  to  'posterity  the  precedent  of  a 
parliamentary  judgment,  by  which  any  man  may 
be  condemned  for  a  letter  of  common  news.  This 
was  not  all  the  fury  with  which  this  matter  was 
driven :  for  an  act  was  passed  against  aU  persons, 
who  should  move  the  king  for  restoring  the  child- 
ren of  those  who  were  attainted  by  parliament; 
which  was  an  unheard-of  restraint  on  applications 
to  the  king  for  his  grace  and  mercy.     This  the  earl 
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1662.  of  Midletoun  also  passed,  though  he  had  no  instrac* 
tion  for  it*  There  was  no  penalty  put  in  the  act : 
for  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  pleaders  for  prerogative^ 
that  the  fixing  a  punishment  was  a  limitation  on 
the  crown:  whereas  an  act  forbidding  any  things 
though  without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  cri- 
minal :  and  in  that  case  they  did  reckon,  that  the 
punishment  was  arbitrary;  only  that  it  could  not 
extend  to  life.  A  committee  was  next  appointed 
for  setting  the  fines.  They  jHroceeded  without  any 
regard  to  the  rules  the  king  had  set  tbrai.  The 
most  obnoxious  compounded  secretly.  No  consi* 
deration  was  had  eithar  of  men's  crimes  or  of  their 
estdtes :  no  proofs  were  farougfat.  Inquiries  were  not 
'  so  much  as  made :  but  as  men  were  delated*  they 
150 were  marked  down  for  such  a  fine:  and  all  was 
transacted  in  a  secret  committee.  When  the  list  of 
the  men  and  of  their  fines  was  read  in  pariiament, 
exceptions  were  made  to  divers;  particularly  some 
who  had  been  under  age  all  the  time  of  transgres* 
simi,  and  others  abroad.  But  to  every  thing  of  that 
kind  an  answer  was  made,  that  there  would  come  a 
proper  time  in  which  every  man  was  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence:  for  the  meaning  of  setting  the 
fine  was  only  this,  that  such  persons  should  have  no 
benefit  by  the  act  of  indannity,  unless  they  paid 
the  fine :  therefore  every  one  that  could  stand  upcm 
his  innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
demnity, was  thereby  free  from  the  fine,  which  was 
only  his  composition  for  the  grace  and  pardon  of 
the  act.  So  all  passed  in  that  great  huny. 
^'^tedby  '^^  other  point,  concerning  the  incapacity,  was 
bauot.  carried. fiarther  than  was  perhaps  intended  at  first; 
though  the  lord  Tarbot  assured  me,  he  had  from 
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the  beginning  designed  it.  It  was  infiised  into  all  1662. 
people,  that  the  king  was  weary  of  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale,  but  that  he  could  not  decently  throw  him 
off,  and  that  therefore  the  parliament  must  help 
him  with  a  fair  pretence  for  doing  it.  Yet  others 
were  very  apprdiensive,  that  the  king  could  not  ap* 
prove  of  a  parliament's  falling  upon  a  minister.  So 
lord  Tarbot  proposed  two  expedients.  The  one  was, 
that  no  person  should  be  named,  but  that  every 
member  should  do  it  by  ballot,  and  should  bring 
twelve  names  in  a  paper;  and  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  three  of  every  estate  should  make  the 
scrutiny ;  and  that  they,  without  making  any  rqiort 
to  the  pariiament,  should  put  those  twelve  names 
on  whom  the  greater  number  fell  in  the  act  of  in- 
capacity; which  was  to  be  an  act  apart,  and  not 
made  a  clause  of  the  act  of  indemnity.  This  was 
taken  from  the  ostracism  in  Athens,  and  seemed  the 
best  method  in  an  act  of  oblivion,  in  which  all  that 
was  passed  was  to  be  forgotten:  and  no  seeds  of 
feuds  would  remain,  when  it  was  not  so  much  as 
known  against  whom  any  one  had  voted.  The 
other  expedient  was,  that  a  clause  should  be  put  in 
the  act,  that  it  should  have  no  force,  and  that  the 
names  in  it  should  never  be  puldished,  unless  the 
king  should  approve  of  it.  By  this  means  it  was 
hoped,  that,  if  the  king  should  dislike  the  wln^e 
thing,  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  soften  that,  by  letting 
him  see  how  entirely  the  act  was  in  his  power. 
Emissaries  were  sent  to  every  pailiament  man,  di- 
recting him  how  to  make  his  Hst,  that  so  the  eails 
of  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  sir  Robert  Murray, 
m^ht  be  three  of  the  number.  This  was  managed 
so  carefully,  that  by  a  great  majority  they  were 
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]  662.  three  of  the  incapacitated  persons.  The  earl  of  Mi* 
dletoun  passed  the  act,  though  he  had  no  instruc- 
151  tion  about  it  in  this  form.  The  matter  was  so  se* 
cretly  carried,  that  it  was  not  let  out  till  the  day 
before  it  was  done :  for  they  reckoned  their  success 
in  it  was  to  depend  on  the  secrecy  of  it,  and  in  their 
carrying  it  to*  the  king,  before  he  should  be  pos- 
sessed against  it  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  or  his 
party.  So  they  took  great  care  to  visit  the  packet, 
and  to  stop  any  that  should  go  to  court  post: 
and  all  people  were  under  such  terror,  that  no  cou- 
rage was  left.  Only  lord  Lorn  sent  one  on  his  own 
horses,  who  was  to  go  on  in  cross  roads,  till  he  got 
into  Yorkshire ;  for  they  had  secured  every  stage  to 
Durham.  By  this  means  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
had  the  news  three  days  before  the  duke  of  Rich- 
The  king  moud  and  lord  Tarbot  got  to  court.  He  carried  it 
^kued  with  presently  to  the  king,  who  could  scarce  believe  it. 
***"•  But  when  he  saw  by  the  letters  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly true,  he  assured  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  that 
he  would  preserve  him,  and  never  suffer  such  a  de- 
structive precedent  to  pass.  He  said,  he  looked  for 
no  better  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's  going  to 
Scotland,  and  his  being  perpetually  drunk  there. 
This  mortified  the  earl  of  Lauderdale ;  for  it  looked 
like  the  laying  in  an  excuse  for  the  earl  of  Midle- 
toun.  From  the  king,  by  his  orders,  he  went  to  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  and  told  all  to  him.  He  was 
amazed  at  it ;  and  said,  that  certainly  he  had  some 
secret  friend  that  had  got  into  their  confidence,  and 
had  persuaded  them  to  do  as  they  had  done  on  de- 
sign to  ruin  them.  But  growing  more  serious,  he 
added,  he  was  sure  the  king  on  his  own  accoimt 
would  take  care  not  to  suffer  such  a  thing  to  pass : 
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otherwise  no  man  could  serve  him:  if  way  was    1662. 
given  to  such  a  method  of  proceeding,  he  himself 
would  go  out  of  his  dominions  as  fast  as  his  gout 
would  suffer  him. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
lord  Tarbot  came  to  court  They  brought  the  act 
of  incapacity  sealed  up,  together  with  a  letter  firom 
the  parliament,  magnifying  the  earl  of  Midletoun's 
services,  and  another  letter  signed  by  ten  of  the  bi- 
shops, setting  forth  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  his 
care  of  them  all :  and  in  particular  they  set  out  the 
design  hei^as  then  on,  of  going  round  some  of  the 
worst  affected  counties  to  see  the  church  established 
in  them,  as  a  work  that  was  highly  meritorious.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  over  the  earl  of  Newburgh  to 
Ireland,  to  engage  the  duke  of  Qrmond  to  represent 
to  the  king  the  good  effects  that  they  began  to  feel 
in  that  kingdom  from  the  earl  of  Midletoun's  admi- 
nistration in  Scotland,  hoping  the  king  would  not 
discourage,  much  less  change,  so  faithful  a  minister. 
The  king  received  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord 
Tarbot  very  coldly.  When  they  delivered  the  act 
of  incapacity  to  him,  he  assured  them,  it  should  ne* 
ver  be  opened  by  him ;  and  said,  their  last  actings  152 
were  like  madmen,  or  like^  men  that  were  perpe- 
tually drunk.  Lord  Tarbot  said,  all  was  yet  entire, 
and  in  his  hands,  the  act  being  to  Uve  or  to  die  as  he 
pleased :  he  magnified  the  earl  of  Midletoun's  zeal 
in  his  service,  and  the  loyal  affections  of  his  parlia- 
ment, who  had  on  this  occasion  consulted  both  the 
king^s  safety  and  his  honour :  the  incapacity  act  was 
only  intended  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  men, 
who  had  been  formerly  bad  instruments,  to  be  so 
any  more :  and  even  that  was  submitted  by  them  to 
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1662.  the  kin^s  judgment.  The  king  heard  them  pa« 
tientljy  and,  without  any  farther  discourse  on  the 
subject,  dismissed  them:  so  they  hoped  they  had 
mollified  him.  But  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  turned 
the  matter  upon  the  earl  of  Midletoun  and  lord 
Tarbot,  who  had  made  the  king  believe  that  the 
parliament  desured  leave  to  incapacitate  some, 
whereas  no  such  desire  had  ever  been  made  in  par- 
liament: and  then,  after  that  the  king  upon  that 
misrepresentation  had  given  way  to  it,  the  parlia- 
ment was  made  beUeve  that  the  king  desired  that 
some  might  be  put  under  that  censure :  so  that  the 
abuse  had  been  equally  put  on  both :  honours  went 
by  ballot  at  Venice:  but  punishments  had  never 
gone  so,  since  the  ostracism  at  Athens,  which  was 
the  factious  practice  of  a  jealous  commonwealth,  ne- 
ver to  be  set  up  as  a  precedent  under  a  monarchy : 
even  the  Athenians  were  ashamed  of  it  when  Ari- 
stides,  the  justest  man  among  them,  fell  under  the 
censure :  and  they  laid  it  aside  not  long  after, 
onat  pains  The  carl  of  Clarendon  gave  up  the  thing  as  inex- 
cxcnse  Mi-  cusablc :  but  he  studied  to  preserve  the  earl  of  Mi- 
letoon.     ^ji^tQmi^    Tijg  change  newly  made  in  the  church  of 

Scotland  had  been  managed  by  him  with  zeal  and 
success :  but  though  it  was  well  begun,  yet  if  these 
laws  were  not  maintained  by  a  vigorous  execution, 
the  presbyterians,  who  were  quite  dispirited  by  the 
steadiness  of  his  conduct,  would  take  heart  again ; 
especially  if  they  saw  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  grow 
upon  him,  whom  they  looked  on  as  theirs  in  his 
heart :  so  he  prayed  the  king  to  forgive  one  single 
fault,  that  came  after  so  much  merit.  He  also  sent 
advices  to  the  earl  of  Midletoun  to  go  on  in  his  care 
of  establishing  the  church,  and  to  get  the  bishops  to 
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send  up  copious  accounts  of  all  that  he  had  done.  1662. 
The  king  ordered  him  to  come  up,  and  to  give  him 
an  account  of  the  affairs  in  Scotland.  But  he  re- 
presented the  absolute  necessity  of  seeing  some  of 
the  laws  lately  made  put  in  execution :  for  it  was 
hoped,  the  king's  displeasure  would  be  allayed,  and 
go  off,  if  some  time  could  be  but  gained. 

One  act  passed  in  the  last  parliament  that  re-Thepm- 
stored  the  rights  of  patronage,  the  taking  away  of  minu^ 
which  even  presbytery  could  not  carry  till  the  year  *"*"***'' 
1649,  in  which  they  had  the  parliament  entirely  153 
in  their  hands.  Then  the  election  of  ministers 
was  put  in  the  church  session  and  the  lay  elders : 
so  that,  from  that  time,  all  that  had  been  admitted 
to  churches  came  in  without  presentations.  One 
clause  in  the  act  declared  all  these  incumbents  to  be 
unlawfld  possessors:  only  it  indemnified  them  for 
what  was  past,  and  required  them  before  Michaelmas 
to  take  presentations  from  the  patrons,  who  were 
obliged  to  give  them,  being  demanded,  and  to  get 
themselves  to  be  instituted  by  the  bishops;  other- 
wise their  churches  were  declared  vacant  on  Mi- 
chaelmas day.  This  took  in  all  the  young  and  hot 
men :  so  the  presbyterians  had  many  meetings  about 
it,  in  which  they  all  resolved  not  to  obey  the  act. 
They  reckoned,  the  taking  institution  from  a  bishop 
was  such  an  owning  of  his  authority,  that  it  was  a 
renouncing  of  aU  their  former  principles :  whereas 
some  few,  that  had  a  mind  to  hold  their  benefices, 
thought  that  was  only  a  seculal*  law  for  a  legal 
right  to  their  tithes  and  benefices,  and  had  no  rela- 
tion to  their  spiritual  concerns ;  and  therefore  they 
thought  they  might  submit  to  it,  especially  where 
bishops  were  so  moderate  as  to  impose  no  subscrip- 
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1663.  tion  upon  them,  as  the  greater  part  were.  But  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  main  body  of  the  presby- 
terians  was,  to  pay  no  obedience  to  any  of  the  acts 
made  in  this  session,  and  to  look  on,  and  see  what 
the  state  would  do.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  was 
naturally  fierce,  and  that  was  heightened  by  the  ill 
state  of  his  affairs  at  court:  so  he  resolved  on  a 
punctual  execution  of  the  law.  He  and  aU  about 
him  were  at  this  time  so  constantly  disordered  by 
high  entertainments  and  other  excesses,  that,  even 
in  the  short  intervals  between  their  drunken  bouts, 
they  were  not  cool  nor  calm  enough  to  consider 
what  they  were  doing.  He  had  also  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  the  party,  that  he  believed  they  would 
comply  with  any  thing,  rather  than  lose  their  bene- 
fices. And  therefore  he  declared,  he  would  execute 
the  law  in  its  utmost  rigour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heads  of  the  presbyterians  reckoned,  that  if 
great  numbers  were  turned  out  all  at  once,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  fill  their  places  on  the  sudden; 
and  that  the  government  would  be  forced  to  take 
them  in  again,  if  there  were  such  a  vacancy  made, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  nation  were  cast  destitute, 
and  had  no  divine  service  in  it.  For  that  which  all 
the  wiser  of  the  party  apprehended  most  was,  that 
the  bishops  would  go  on  slowly,  and  single  out  some 
that  were  more  factious  upon  particular  provoca- 
tions, and  turn  them  out  by  degrees,  as  they  had 
men  ready  to  put  in  their  room ;  which  would  have 
been  more  insensible,  (defensible,)  and  more  excusable, 
if  indiscreet  zealots  had,  as  it  were,  forced  censures 
from  them.  The  advice  sent  over  all  the  country,  from 
154  their  leaders,  who  had  settled  measures  at  Eden- 
burgh,  was,  that  they  should  do  and  say  pothing 
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that  might  give  a  particular  distaste,  but  should    1662. 
look  on,  and  do  their  duty  as  long  as  they  were 
connived  at;  and  that  if  any  proclamation  should 
be  issued  out,  commanding  them  to  be  silent,  they 
should  all  obey  at  once.     In  these  measures  both 
sides  were  deceived  in  their  expectations.     The  bi- 
shops went  to  their  several  dioceses :  and  according 
as  the  people  stood  affected,  they  were  well  or  ill  re- 
ceived :  and  they  held  their  s}mods  every  where  in 
October.    In  the  northerp  parts  very  few  stood  out : 
but  in  the  western  parts  scarce  any  came  to  them. 
The  earl  of  Midletoun  went  to  Glasgow  before  Mi- 
chaelmas.   So  when  the  time  fixed  by  the  act  was 
past,  and  that  scarce  any  one  in  all  those  counties 
had  paid  any  regard  to  it,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
the  privy  council,  that  they  might  consider  what 
was  fit  to  be  done.    Duke  Hamilton  told  me,  they 
were  all  so  drunk  that  day,  that  they  were  not  ca- 
pable of  considering  any  thing  that  was  laid  before 
them,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  executing 
the  law  without  any  relenting  or  delay.    So  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  out,  requiring  all  who  had 
their  Uvings  without  presentations,  and  who  had 
not  obeyed  the  late  act,  to  give  over  all  farther 
preaching,  or  serving  the  cure,  and  to  withdraw 
from  their  parishes  immediately:  and  the  military 
men  that  lay  in  the  country  were  ordered  to  puU 
them  out  of  their  pulpits,  if  they  should  presume  to 
go  on  in  their  fimctions.    This  was  opposed  only  by 
duke  Hamilton,  and  sir  James  Lockhart,  father  to 
sir  William  Lockhart.     They  represented,  that  the 
much  greater  part  of  the  preachers  in  these  counties 
had  come  into  their  churches  since  the  year  1649 ; 
that  they,  were  very  popular  men,  both  esteemed 
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1662.  and  beloved  of  their  people:  it  would  be  a  great 
""~^  scandal,  if  they  should  be  turned  out,  and  none  be 
ready  to  be  put  in  their  places :  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  find  a  competent  number  of  well  qualified 
men,  to  fillx  the  many  vacancies  that  this  proclama* 
tion  would  make.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  would 
hear  of  nothing,  but  the  immediate  execution  of  th^ 
law.  So  the  proclamation  was  issued  out :  and  upon 
it  above  two  hundred  churches  were  shut  up  in  one 
day :  and  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  were  to 
be  turned  out  for  not  obeying,  and  submitting  to 
the  bishops  summons  to  their  synods.  All  this  was 
done  without  considering  the  consequence  of  it,  or 
communicating  it  to  the  other  bishops.  Sharp  said 
to  my  self,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  did  he 
imagine,  that  so  rash  a  thing  could  have  been  d(me, 
till  he  saw  it  in  print.  He  was  glad  that  this  was 
done  without  his  having  any  share  in  it :  for  by  it 
he  was  fiimished  with  somewhat,  in  which  he  was 
155  no  way  concerned,  upon  which  he  might  cast  all  the 
blame  of  all  that  followed.  Yet  this  was  suitable 
enough  to  a  maxim  that  he  and  all  that  sort  of  peo« 
pie  set  up,  that  the  execution  of  laws  was  that  by 
which  aU  governments  maintained  their  strength,  as 
well  as  their  honour  ^  The  earl  of  Midletoun  was 
surprised  at  this  extraordinary  submission  of  the 
Presbyterians.  He  had  fancied,  that  the  greatest 
part  would  have  complied,  and  that  some  of  the 
more  intractable  would  have  done  some  extraordi- 
nary thing,  to  have  justified  the  severities  he  would 
have  exercised  in  that  case ;  and  was  disappointed 
both  ways.    Yet  this  obedience  of  a  party,  so  Uttle 

^  Dunce,  can  there  be  a  better  maxim?    S. 
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accustomed  to  it^  was  much  magnified  at  court.  It 
was  said,  that  all  plied  before  him :  they  knew  he ' 
was  steady :  so  they  saw  how  necessary  it  was  not 
to  change  the  management,  if  it  was  really  intended 
to  preserve  the  church.  Lord  Tarbot  told  me,  that 
the  king  had  expressed  to  himself  the  esteem  he 
had  for  Sheldon,  upon  the  account  of  the  courage 
that  he  shewed  in  the  debate  concerning  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  act  of  uniformity  at  the  day  prefixed, 
which  was  St.  Bartholomew's :  for  some  suggested 
the  danger  that  might  arise,  if  the  act  were  vigor- 
ously executed.  From  thence,  it  seems,  the  earl  of 
Midletoun  concluded,  the  zeal  he  shewed  now  would 
be  so  acceptable,  that  all  former  errors  would  be 
forgiven,  if  he  went  through  with  it ;  as  indeed  he 
stuck  at  nothing.  Yet  the  clamour  of  putting  se- 
veral counties,  as  it  were,  under  on  interdict,  was 
veiy  great.  So  all  endeavours  were  used  to  get  as 
many  as  could  be  had  to  fiU  those  vacancies.  And 
among  others,  I  was  much  pressed,  both  by  the  earl 
of  Olencaim  and  the  lord  Tarbot,  to  go  into  any  of 
the  vacant  churches  that  I  liked.  I  was  then  but 
nineteen  ^ :  yet  there  is  no  law  in  Scotland  limiting 
the  age  of  a  priest.  And  it  was  upon  this  account 
that  I  was  let  so  far  into  the  secret  of  all  affairs : 


1662. 


^  It  is  a  little  surprising  that 
a  youth  of  nineteen  should  have 
b^n  let  into  the  secret  of  all 
affidrs.  No  doubt  the  great 
moderation^  and  2eal  for  epi- 
8copacy»  which  he  mentions 
with  a  singular  d^;ree  of  mo- 
desty, which  appearai  early  in 
him,  and  continued  to  his  dy- 
ing day,  must  have  been  the  in- 
ducements: besides  a  notable 


faculty  he  had  in  keeping  a  se- 
cret ;  which  I  gave  queen  Ann 
a  proof  of,  by  telling  her  be- 
forehand I  would  tell  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  a  particular  story, 
and  enJcHn  him  secrecy,  which 
he  readily  promised,  but  came 
two  days  after  from  London  to 
Windsor,  to  tell  it  her,  which 
made  her  laugh  very  heartily. 
D. 
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1662.   for  they  had  such  an  imagination  of  some'  service  I 


nught  do  them,  -that  they  treated  me  with  a  very 
particular  freedom  and  confidence.  But  I  had 
drunk  in  the  principles  of  moderation  so  early,  that, 
though  I  was  entirely  episcopal,  yet  I  would  not 
engage  with  a  body  of  men,  that  seemed  to  have 
the  principles  and  tempers  of  inquisitors  in  them, 
and  to  have  no  regard  to  religion  in  any  of  their 
proceedings.  So  I  stood  upon  my  youth,  and  could 
not  be  wrought  on  to  go  to  the  west ;  though  the 
earl  of  Olencaim  offered  to  carry  me  with  him 
under  his  protection. 

There  was  a  sort  of  an  invitation  sent  over  the 
kingdom,  like  a  hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons  to  accept 
of  benefices  in  the  west.  The  livings  were  generally 
well  endowed,  and  the  parsonage  houses  were  weU 
built,  and  in  good  repair :  and  this  drew  many  very 
156  worthless  persons  thither,  who  had  little  learning, 
less  piety,  and  no  sort  of  discretion.  They  came 
thither  with  great  prejudices  against  them,  and  had 
A  general   many  difficulties  to  wrestle  with.    The  former  in- 

character  of  ,  n         t 

them.  cumbents,  who  were  for  the  most  part  protestors, 
were  a  grave,  solemn  sort  of  people.  Their  spirits 
were  eager,  and  their  tempers  sour :  but  they  had 
an  appearance  that  created  respect.  They  were  re- 
lated to  the  chief  families  in  the  country,  either  by 
blood  or  marriage ;  and  had  lived  in  so  decent  a 
manner,  that  the  gentry  paid  great  respect  to  them. 
They  used  to  visit  their  parishes  much,  and  were 
so  full  of  the  scriptures,  and  so  ready  at  extempore 
prayer,  that  from  that  they  grew  to  practise  extem- 
pore sermons :  for  the  custom  in  Scotland  was  after 
dinner  or  supper  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  scripture : 
and  where  they  happened  to  come,  if  it  was  accept- 
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able,  they  on  the  sudden  expounded  the  chapter.  1662. 
They  had  brought  the  people  to  such  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  that  cottagers  and  servants  would  have 
prayed  extempore.  I  have  often  overheard  them  at 
it :  and,  though  there  was  a  large  mixture  of  odd 
stuff,  yet  I  have  been  astonished  to  hear  how  co- 
pious and  ready  they  were  in  it.  Their  ministers 
generally  brought  them  about  them  on  the  Sunday 
nights,  where  the  sermons  were  talked  over ;  and 
every  one,  women  as  well  as  men,  were  desired  to 
speak  their  sense  and  their  experience :  and  by  these 
means  they  had  a  comprehension  of  matters  of  reli- 
gion, greater  than  I  have  seen  among  people  of  that 
sort  any  where.  The  preachers  went  all  in  one 
track,  of  raising  observations  on  points  of  doctrine 
out  of  their  text,  and  proving  these  by  reasons,  and 
then  of  applying  those,  and  shewing  the  use  that 
was  to  be  made  of  such  a  point  of  doctrine,  both  for 
instruction  and  terror,  for  exhortation  and  comfort, 
for  trial  of  themselves  upon  it,  and  for  fomishing 
them  with  proper  directions  and  helps:  and  this 
was  so  methodical,  that  the  people  grew  to  follow  a 
sermon  quite  through  every  branch  of  it.  To  this 
some  added,  the  resolving  of  doubts  concerning  the 
state  they  were  in,  or  their  progress  or  decay  ia  it ; 
which  they  called  cases  of  conscience:  and  these 
were  taken  from  what  their  people  said  to  them  at 
any  time,  very  oft  being  under  fits  of  melancholy,  or 
vapours,  or  obstructions,  which,  though  they  flowed 
from  natural  causes,  were  looked  on  as  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  a  particular  exercise  to  thbm ; 
and  they  fed  this  disease  of  weak  minds  too  much. 
Thus  they  had  laboured  very  diligently,  though  with 
a  wrong  method  and  wrong  notions.    But  as  they 
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1662.    lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people,  and  used 

to  pray  and  to  talk  oft  with  them  in  private,  so  it 

can  hardly  be  imagmed  to  what  a  degree  they  were 
157  loved  and  reverenced  by  them.  They  kept  scandal- 
ous persons  under  a  severe  discipline :  for  breach  of 
sabbath,  for  an  oath,  or  the  least  disorder  in  drunk- 
enness, persons  were  dted  before  the  church  session, 
that  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  of  the 
parish,  who  with  the  minister  had  this  care  upon 
them,  and  were  solemnly  reproved  for  it :  for  forni- 
cation they  were  not  only  reproved  before  these,  but 
there  was  a  high  place  in  the  church,  called  the 
stool  or  pillar  of  repentance,  where  they  sat  at  the 
times  of  worship  for  three  Lord's-days,  receiving  ad- 
monitions, and  making  profession  of  repentance  on 
all  those  days ;  which  some  did  with  many  tears, 
and  serious  exhortations  to  all  the  rest,  to  take 
warning  by  their  fall  °*.  For  adultery  they  were  to 
sit  six  months  in  that  place,  covered  with  sackcloth. 
These  things  had  a  grave  appearance.  Their  faults 
and  defects  were  not  so  conspicuous.  They  had  a 
very  scanty  measure  of  learning,  and  a  narrow  com- 
pass  in  it.  They  were  Uttle  men,  of  a  very  indif- 
ferent  size  of  capacity,  and  apt  to  fly  out  into  great 
excess  of  passion  and  indiscretion.  They  were  ser- 
vile, and  too  apt  to  fawn  upon  and  flatter  their  ad- 
mirers.   They  were  affected  in  their  deportment. 


^  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  down,   for    his    penance    was 

ridiculous  story  duke  Hamilton  over.     *^  It  may  be  so/'  said 

told  me  of  the  old  earl  of  Eg-  the  earl,  *'  but  I  shall  always 

hngton,  who  had  done  penance  **  set  here  for  the  fiiture,  be- 

for  fornication,  and  the  fourth  **  cause  it  is  the  beat  seat  ia 

Lord*s  day  came,  and  set  there  **  the  kirk,  and  I  do  not  see  a 

again,  which  the  minister  per-  *'  better  man  to  take  it  from 

ceiving,  called  to  him  to  come  **  me."   D. 
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and  very  apt  to  censure  all  who  differed  from  them,  1662. 
and  to  believe  and  report  whatsoever  they  heard  to 
their  prejudice.  And  they  were  superstitious  and 
haughty  ^  In  their  sermons  they  were  apt  to  en- 
large 09  the  state  of  the  present  time,  and  to  preach 
against  the  sins  of  princes  and  courts :  a  topic  that 
naturally  makes  men  popular.  It  has  an  appearance 
of  courage :  and  the  people  are  g^ad  to  hear  those 
sms  insisted  on,  in  which  they  perceive  they  have 
no  share,  and  to  believe  that  all  the  judgments  of 
God  come  down  by  the  means  and  procurement  of 
other  men's  sins.  But  their  opinions  about  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church  and  clergy  on  the  civil 
power,  and  their  readiness  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
tumults  and  wars,  was  that  which  begot  so  ill  an 
opinion  of  them  at  this  time  in  all  men,  that  very 
few,  who  were  not  deeply  engaged  with  them  in 
these  conceits,  pitied  them  much,  under  all  the  ill 
usage  they  now  met  with.  I  hope  this  is  no  imper- 
tinent nor  ungrateful  digression.  It  is  a  just  and 
true  account  of  these  men  and  those  times,  fix)m 
which  a  judicious  reader  will  make  good  inferences. 
I  will  conclude  this  with  a  judicious  answer  that 
one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  them,  Colvil,  who  suc- 
ceeded Leightoun  in  the  headship  of  the  college  of 
Edenburgh,  made  to  the  earl  of  Midletoun,  when  he 
pressed  him  in  the  point  of  defensive  arms  to  tell 
plainly  his  opinion,  whether  they  were  lawM  or 
not.  He  said,  the  question  had  been  often  put  to 
him,  and  he  -  had  always  declined  to  answer  it :  but 
to  him  he  plainly  said,  he  wished  that  kings  and 
their  ministers  would  believe  them  lawful,  and  so 
govern  as  men  that  expect  to  be  resisted;  but  he  158 

"  Strange  inconsutent  stu£   S. 
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1662.    wished  that  all  their  subjects  would  believe  them  to 

be  unlawful,  and  so  the  world  would  be  at  quiet. 

prajndioet  I  do  uow  retuTQ  to  end  the  account  of  the  state 
il^nst  of  that  country  at  this  time.  The  people  were 
episcopacy,  m^^jj^  faroubled,  when  so  many  of  their  ministers 
were  turned  out.  Their  ministers  had,  for  some 
months  before  they  were  thus  silenced,  been  infus- 
ing this  into  their  people,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  that  all  that  was  designed  in  this  change  of 
church  government  was  to  destroy  the  power  of 
godliness,  and  to  give  an  impunity  to  vice;  that 
prelacy  was  a  tjrranny  in  the  church,  set  on  by  am- 
bitious and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but 
authority  and  wealth,  luxury  and  idleness ;  and  that 
they  intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might 
procure  to  themselves  a  great  party  among  the  im- 
pious and  immoral  The  people,  thus  prepossessed, 
seeing  the  earl  of  Midletoun,  and  all  the  train  that 
followed  him  through  those  counties,  running  into 
excesses  of  all  sorts,  and  railing  at  the  very  appear- 
ance of  virtue  and  sobriety,  were  confirmed  in  the 
belief  of  all  that  their  ministers  had  told  them. 
What  they  had  heard  concerning  Sharp^s  betraying 
those  that  had  employed  him,  and  the  other  bishops, 
who  had  taken  the  covenant,  and  had  forced  it  on 
others,  and  now  preached  against  it,  openly  owning 
that  they  had  in  so  doing  gone  against  the  express 
dictate  of  their  own  conscience,  did  very  much 
heighten  all  their  prejudices,  and  fixed  them  so  in 
them,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  conquer  them 
afterwards.  All  this  was  out  of  measure  increased 
by  the  new  incumbents,  who  were  put  in  the  places 
of  the  ejected  preachers,  and  were  generally  very 
mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects.    They  were  the 
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worst  preachers  I  ever  heard :  they  were  ignorant  1662. 
to  a  reproach :  and  many  of  them  were  openly  vi- 
cious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders,  and 
the  sacred  functions ;  and  were  indeed  the  dreg  and 
refuse  of  the  northern  parts*  Those  of  them  who 
arose  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such 
violent  tempers,  that  they  were  as  much  hated  as 
the  others  were  despised.  This  was  the  fatal  be- 
ginning of  restoring  episcojmcy  in  Scotland,  of  which 
few  d£  the  bishops  seemed  to  have  any  sense.  Fair- 
foul,  the  most  concerned,  had  none  at  all :  for  he 
fell  into  a  paralytic  state,  in  which  he  languished  a 
year  before  he  died.  I  have  thus  opened  the  first 
settlement  in  Scotland :  of  which  I  myself  observed 
what  was  visible,  and  understood  the  more  secret 
transactions  from  those  who  had  such  a  share  in 
them,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  mistake 
them :  and  I  had  no-  reason  to  think  they  intended 
to  deceive  or  misinform  me. 

I  will  in  the  next  place  change  the  climate,  and    1660. 
ffive  as  particular  an  account  as  I  can  of  the  settle-  ^^^ 

®  ^  The  aUkin 

ment  of  England  both  in  church  and  state :  which,  of  Engiaod. 
though  it  will  be  perhaps  imperfect,  and  will  in 
some  parts  be  out  of  order,  yet  I  am  weU  assured  it 
will  be  found  true ;  having  picked  it  up  at  several 
times,  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray, the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
the  son  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  HoUis,  and 
nr  Harbottle  Grimstone,  who  was  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  under  whose  protection  I 
lived  nine  years  when  I  was  preacher  at  the  rolls, 
he  being  then  master  of  the  rolls.  From  such 
hands  I  could  not  be  misled,  when  I  laid  all  to- 
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1660.  gether,  and  considered  what  reason  I  had  to  make 
allowances  for  the  different  accounts  that  diversity 
of  parties  and  interests  may  lead  men  to  give,  they 
too  easily  believing  some  things,  and  as  easily  reject- 
ing others,  as  they  stood  affected. 

After  the  king  came  over,  no  person  in  the  house 
of  commons  had  the  courage  to  move  the  offenng 
propositions  for  any  limitation  of  prerogative,  or  the 
defining  of  any  doubtfiil  points.  All  was  Joy  and 
rapture.  If  the  king  had  applied  himself  to  busi* 
ness,  and  had  pursued  those  designs  which  he  stu- 
died to  retrieve  all  the  rest  of  his  reign,  when  it  was 
too  late,  he  had  probably  in  those  first  transports 
carried  every  thing  that  he  would  have  desired,  ei- 
ther as  to  revenue  or  power.  But  he  was  so  given 
up  to  pleasure,  that  he  devolved  the  management  of 
all  his  affairs  on  the  earl  of  Clarendon ;  who,  as  he 
had  his  breeding  in  the  law,  so  he  had  all  along  de- 
clared himself  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  England, 
as  well  as  for  the  rights  of  the  crown.  A  domestic 
accident  had  happened  to  him,  which  heightened 
his  zeal  for  the  former.  He,  when  he  began  to 
grow  eminent  in  his  profession,  came  down  to  see 
his  aged  father,  a  gentleman  of  Wiltshire :  who,  one 
day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  field  together,  told 
him,  that  men  of  his  profession  did  often  stretch  law 
and  prerogative,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  to  recommend  and  advance  themselves :  so 
he  charged  him,  if  ever  he  grew  to  any  eminence  in 
his  profession,  that  he  shoiQd  never  sacrifice  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country  to  his  own  interests, 
or  to  the  will  of  a  prince.  He  repeated  this  twice : 
and  immediately  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.    This  the  earl  of  Cla- 
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rendon  told  the  lady  Ranelagh,  who  put  him  often    166D. 
in  mind  of  it :  and  from  her  I  had  it. 


He  resolved  not  to  stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  clarendon's 
what  it  was  before  the  wars,  and  would  neither  set^i^^te 
aside  the  petition  of  right,  nor  endeavour  to  raise  ""^J"*' 
the  courts  of  the  star-chamber  or  the  high  commis- 
sion again,  which  could  have  been  easily  done,  if  he 
had  set  about  it :  nor  did  he  think  fit  to  move  for 
tiie  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  till 
other  matters  were  well  settled.  He  took  care  in- 
deed to  have  all  the  things  that  were  extorted  by 
the  long  parliament  from  king  Charles  I.  to  be  re- 
pealed. And  since  the  dispute  of  the  power  of  the 
militia  was  the  most  important,  and  the  most  in- 
sisted on,  he  was  very  earnest  to  have  that  clearly 
determined  for  the  fiiture.  But  as  to  all  the  acts 
relating  to  property,  or  the  just  limitation  of  the 
prerogative,  such  as  the  matter  of  the  ship-money, 
the  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  he  did  not  touch  on  these.  And  as  for  the 
standing  revenue,  1,200,000/.  a  year  was  all  that 
was  asked :  and,  though  it  was  much  more  than  any 
of  our  kings  had  formerly,  yet  it  was  readily  grant- 
ed* This  was  to  answer  all  the  ordinary  expense  of 
the  government.  It  was  believed,  that  if  two  mil- 
lions had  been  asked,  he  could  have  carried  it.  But 
he  had  no  mind  to  put  the  king  out  of  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  his  parliament.  The  king 
came  afterwards  to  believe  that  he  could  have  raised 
both  his  authority  and  revenue  much  higher,  but 
that  he  had  no  mind  to  cany  it  farther,  or  to  trust 
him  too  much.  Whether  all  these  things  could 
have  been  got  at  that  time,  or  not,  is  above  my  con- 
jecture*   But  this  I  know,  that  all  the  earl  of  Cla- 
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1660.  rendon's  [court]  enemies  after  his  fall  said,  these 
things  had  been  easily  obtained,  if  he  had  taken  .any 
pains  in  the  matter,  but  that  he  himself  had  no  mind 
to  it :  and  they  infused  this  into  the  king,  so  that 
he  believed  it,  and  hated  him  mortally  on  that  ac- 
count. And  in  his  difficulties  afterwards  he  said 
often,  all  those  things  might  have  been  prevented,  if 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  been  true  to  him^ 
Vernier's  The  king  had  not  been  many  days  at  Whitehall, 
°^'  when  one  Venner,  a  violent  fifth-monarchy  man, 
who  thought  it  was  not  enough  to  believe  that 
Christ  was  to  reign  on  earth,  and  to  put  the  saints 
in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  (an  opinion  that 
they  were  all  unspeakably  fond  of,)  but  added  to 
this,  that  the  saints  were  to  take  the  kingdom  them- 
selvesP.  He  gathered  some  of  the  most  fiuious  of 
the  party  to  a  meeting  in  Coleman-street  There 
they  concerted  the  day  and  the  manner  of  their  ris- 
ing to  set  Christ  on  his  throne,  a^  they  called  it. 
But  withal  they  meant  to  manage  the  government 
in  his  name ;  and  were  so  formal,  that  they  had  pre- 
pared standards  and  colours  with  their  devices  on 
them,  and  fiunished  themselves  with  very  good 
arms.  But  when  the  day  cam^  there  was  but  a 
small  appearance,  not  exceeding  twenty.  However 
'161  they  resolved  to  venture  out  into  the  streets,  and 
cry  out.  No  king  but  Christ.  Some  of  them  seemed 
persuaded  that  Christ  would  come  down,  and  head 

^  He  himself  is  silent  as  to  this  great  and  lasting  service  to 

all  this,  in  the  history  of  his  his  country,  has  been,  and  is, 

life;  but  that  may  be  accounted  the  universal  persuasion.    Qui- 

for  without  having  any  doubt  que  stn  memores  alios fecere  me- 

of  its  truth.     If  It  is  true  of  rendo,  O. 

him,  how  much  are  we  all  in-  p  This  wants  grammar.   S. 
debted  to  him?   That  h^  did 
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them.     They  scoured  the  streets  before  them,  and    1660. 
made  a  great  progress.     Some  were  afraid,  and  aH 
were  amazed  at  this  piece  of  extravagance.     They 
killed  a  great  many,  but  were  at  last  mastered  by 
numbers :  and  were  all  either  killed,  or  taken  and 
executed.     Upon  this  some  troops  of  guards  were 
raised.    And  there  was  a  great  talk  of  a  design,  as 
soon  as  the  army  was  disbanded,  to  raise  a  force 
that  should  be  so  chosen  and  modelled  that  the  king 
might  depend  upon  it ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
siderable, that  there  might  be  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend new  tumults  any  more.     The  earl  of  Southh- 
ampton looked  on  a  while :  and  when  he  saw  how 
this  design  seemed  to  be  entertained  and  magnified, 
he  entered  into  it  very  free  expostulation  with  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  about  it.     He  said,  they  had  felt 
the  effects  of  a  military  government,  though  sober 
and  religious,  in  CromweU's  army :  he  believed  vi*. 
dious  and  dissolute  troops  would  be  much  worse: 
the  king  would  grow  fond  of  them :  and  they  would 
quickly  become  insolent  and  ungovernable :  and  then 
such  men  as  he  was  must  be  only  instruments  to 
serve  their  ends.     He  said  he  would  not  look  on, 
and  see  the  ruin  of  his  country  begun,  and  be  silent : 
a  white  staff  should  not  bribe  him.     The  earl  of 
Clarendon  was  persuaded  he  was  in  the  right,  and 
promised  he  would  divert  the  king  from  any  other 
force  than  what  might  be  decent  to  make  a  shew 
with,  and  what  might  serve  to  disperse  unruly  mul- 
titudes.    The  earl  of  Southampton  said,  if  it  went 
no  farther,  he  could  bear  it;  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  fix  such  a  number,  as  would  i^ase  our 
princes,  and  not  give  jealousy.     The  earl  of  Claren- 
don persuaded  the  king,  that  it  was  necessaiy  for 

VOL.  I.  T 


1660. 
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.  him  to  carry  himself  with  great  caution,  till  the  oM 
army  should  be  disbanded  :  for,  if  an  ill  humour  got 
among  them,  they  knew  both  their  courage  and 
their  principles,  which  the  present  times  had  for  a 
while  a  little  suppressed:  yet  upon  any  just  jealousy 
there  might  be  great  cause  to  fear  new  and  more 
violent  disorders.  By  these  means  the  king  was  so 
wrought  on,  that,  there  was  no  great  occasion  given 
for  jealousy.  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  with  so  much  respect,  and  so  exact 
an  account  of  arrears,  and  such  gratuities,  that  it 
looked  rather  to  be  the  dismissing  them  to  the  next 
opportunity,  and  a  reserving  them  till  there  should 
be  occasion  for  their  service,  than  a  breaking  of 
them.  They  were  certainly  the  bravest,  the  best 
disciplined,  and  the  soberest  army  that  had  been 
known  in  these  latter  ages :  every  soldier  was  able 
to  do  the  functions  of  an  officer.  The  court  was  at 
^  great  quiet,  when  they  got  rid  of  such  a  burden,  as 
lay  on  them  from  the  fear  of  such  a  body  of  men. 
The  guards,  and  the  new  troops  that  were  raised^ 
were  made  up  of  such  of  the  army  as  Monk  recomr 
mended,  and  answered  for.  And  with  that  his 
great  interest  at  court  came  to  a  stand.  He  was 
..,.  ^. ,    little  considered  afterwards. 

The  trial 

and  execu-      In  ouc  thing  thc  temper  of  the  nation  appeared 

tion  of  the  i  •  i«  i  t 

regicides,  to  bc  coutrary  to  severe  proceedings :  for,  though 
the  regicides  were  at  that  time  odious  beyond  all 
expression,  and  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  first 
that  suffered  were  run  to  by  vast  crowds,  and  aU 
people  seemed  pleased  with  the  sight,  yet  the  odious- 
ness  of  the  crime  grew  at  last  to  be  so  much  flat- 
tened by  the  frequent  executions,  and  most  of  those 
who  suffered  dying  with  much  firmness  and  shew  of 
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piety,  justifying  all  they  had  done,  not  without  a    1660. 
seeming  joy  for  their  suffering  on  that  account,  that """" 
the  king  was  advised  not  to  proceed  farther,  at  least 
not  to  have  the  scene  so  near  the  court  as  Charing- 
cross.     It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  Peters,  a  sort 
of  an  enthusiastical  buffoon  preacher,  though  a  very 
vicious  man,  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  Crom- 
well, and  had  been  outrageous  in  pressing  the  king's 
death  with  the  cruelty  and  rudeness  of  an  inquisi- 
tor, was  the  man  of  them  all  that  was  the  most  sunk 
in  his  spirit,  and  could  not  in  any  sort  bear  his  pu- 
nishment.   He  had  neither  the  honesty  to  repent  of 
it,  nor  the  strength  of  mi|id  to  suffer  for  it,  as  all 
the  rest  of  them  did.     He  was  observed  aU  the 
while  to  be  drinking  some  cordial  liquors  to  keep 
him  from  fainting.     Harrison  was  the  first  that  suf- 
fered.   He  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  enthusiast.    And 
it  was  believed,  that  while  the  army  was  in  doubt, 
whether  it  was  fitter  to  kill  the  king  privately,  or  to 
bring  him  to  an  open  trial,  that  he  offered,  if  a  pri- 
vate way  was  settled  on,  to  be  the  man  that  should 
do  it.     So  he  was  begun  with.     But,  however  rea- 
sonable this  might  be  in  it  self,  it  had  a  very  ill  ef- 
fect :  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  heat  and  resolution, 
fixed  in  his  principles,  and  so  persuaded  of  them, 
that  he  had  never  looked  after  any  interests  of  his 
own,  but  had  opposed  Cromwell  when  he  set  up  for 
himself.     He  went  through  all  the  indignities  and 
severities  of  his  execution,  in  which  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  cases   of  treason  was  punctuaUy  observed, 
with  a  calmness,  or  rather  a  cheerfulness,  that  as- 
tonished the  spectators.     He  spoke  very  positively, 
that  what  they  had  done  was  the  cause  and  work  of 
God,  which  he  was  confident  Grod  would  own  and 
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lOBo.   raise  up  again,  how  much  soever  it  suffered  at  that 


time.  Upon  this  a  report  was  spread,  and  generally 
believed,  that  he  said  he  himself  should  rise  again : 
though  the  party  denied  that,  and  reported  the 
words  as  I  have  set  them  down.  One  person  escaped, 
as  was  reported,  merely  by  his  vices :  Henry  Mar- 
163  tin,  who  had  been  a  most  violent  enemy  to  mo- 
narchy. But  all  that  he  moved  for  was  upon  Ro- 
man or  Greek  principles.  He  never  entered  into 
matters  of  religion,  but  on  design  to  laugh  both  at 
them  and  all  morality ;  for  he  was  both  an  impious 
and  vicious  man.  And  now  in  his  imprisonment  he 
delivered  himself  up  to  vice  and  blasphemy.  It  was 
said,  that  this  helped  him  to  so  many  friends,  that 
upon  that  very  account  he  was  spared  ^  John  Good- 
win and  Milton  did  also  escape  all  censure,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  people.  Goodwin  had  so  often  not 
only  justified,  but  magnified  the  putting  the  king  to 
death,  both  in  his  sermons  and  books,  that  few 
thought  he  could  have  been  either  forgot  or  ex- 
cused :  for  Peters  and  he  were  the  only  preachers 
that  spoke  of  it  in  that  strain.  But  Goodwin  had 
been  so  zealous  an  Arminian,  and  had  sown  such  di- 
vision among  all  the  sectaries  upon  these  heads,  that 
it  was  said  this  procured  him  fiiends.  Upon  what 
account  soever  it  was,  he  was  not  censured.  Milton 
had  appeared  so  boldly,  though  with  much  wit,  and 
great  purity  and  elegancy  of  style,  against  Salmasius 
and  others,  upon  that  argument  of  the  putting  the 
king  to  death,  and  had  discovered  such  violence 
against  the  late  king  and  all  the  royal  family,  and 
against   monarchy,  that  it  was  thought  a  strange 

p  He  censures  even' mercy.    S. 
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omission  if  he  was  forgdt»  and  an  odd  strain  of  de- 
'  mencj  if  it  was  intended  he  should  be  forgiven. 
He  was  not  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  indemnity  ^. 
And  afterwards  he  came  out  of  his  concealment,  and 
lived  many  years,  much  visited  by  all  strangers,  and 
much  admired  by  all  at  home  for  the  poems  he  writ, 
though  he  was  then  blind ;  chiefly  that  of  Paradise 
Lost,  in  which  there  is  a  nobleness  both  of  contriv- 
ance and  execution,  that,  though  he  affected  to  write 
in  blank  verse  without  rhyme,  and  made  many  new 
and  rough  words,  yet  it  was  esteemed  the  beautiiul- 
est  and  perfectest  poem  that  ever  was  writ,  at  least 
in  our  language  '• 


1660. 


But  as  the  sparing  these  persons  was  much  cen-  i66i. 
Bured,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  putting  Sir  Henry  ^[|J^^. 
Vane  to  death  was  as  much  blamed :  for  the  decla- 
ration from  Breda  being  full  for  an  indemnity  to  all, 
except  the  regicides,  he  was  comprehended  in  that ' ; 
since,  though  he  was  for  changing  the  government, 
and  deposing  the  king,  yet  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
putting  him  to  death,  nor  of  the  force  put  on  the 
parliament,  but  did  for  some  time,  while  these  things 
were  acted,  withdraw  from  the  scene  ^    This  was  so 


<i  His  life  was  spared  by  the 
means  of  the  famous  sir  Wil- 
tiam  Davenant,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  under  the  former 
powers.    O. 

'  A  mistake,  for  it  is  in  Eng- 
lish.  S. 

*  ("  In  the  Declaration  from 
**  Breda,  all  those  are  excepted 
out  of  the  indemnity,  who 
should  afterwards  be  excepted 
by  parliament,  and  sir  Harry 
Vane  was  excepted  by  name.** 


c< 


c« 


*t 


4* 


Salmon's  Examination  of  Bishop 
BumeVs  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  506. 
But  there  was  an  address  in  his 
favour  after  this  by  the  parlia- 
ment,  the  prayer  of  which  was 
assented  to  by  the  king.) 

^  (*'  His  hand  was  proved  to 
**  a  warrant  issued  out  to  the 
**  officers  of  the  navy  to  put  the 
'*  fleet   in    readiness,   on   that 

very  30th   of  January  1648. 

on  which  the  king  was  mur- 
*'  dered.     He  was  proved  also 
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1661.  represented  by  his  fnends,  that  an  address  was  made 
by  both  houses  on  his  behalf,  to  which  the  king  gave 
a  favourable  answer,  though  in  general  words.  So 
he  reckoned  that  he  was  safe";  that  being  equivalent 
to  ah  act  of  parliament,  though  it  wanted  the  neces- 
sary forms.  Yet  the  great  share  he  had  in  the  at- 
l64tainder  of  the  earl  Strafford,  and  in  the  whole  turn 
of  affairs  to  the  total  change  of  government,  but 
above  aU  the  great  opinion  that  was  had  of  his 
parts  and  capacity  to  embroil  matters  again,  made 
the  court  think  it  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way  *.  He  was  naturally  a  very  fearful  man :  this 
one  who  knew  him  well  told  me,  and  gave  me  emi- 
nent instances  of  it.  He  had  a  head  as  darkened  in 
his  notions  of  religion,  as  his  mind  was  clouded  with 
fear  y :  for  though  he  set  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a 


'*  to  be  an  acting  member  in 
'*  the  rebels'  council  of  state  on 
^'  the  13th  of  February,  and 
"  the  23d  of  March  following : 
"  and  it  was  proved  that  he 
"  continued  to  act  in  their 
*'  councils  and  armies  until 
"  the  year  1659  inclusive." 
Salmon y  ibid.  p.  507.) 

"So  did  every  body  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  so  designed :  it 
was  a  medium  to  accommodate 
the  difference  between  the  two 
houses,  upon  his  case.  The 
commons  had  expressly  pro- 
vided for  the  sparing  of  his  life. 
The  lords  disagreed  to  that, 
and  the  commons  only  yielded 
upon  the  proposal  of  Uiis  joint 
address.  The  words  of  the  ad- 
dress, or  rather  petition,  were, 
**  That,  as  his  majesty  had  de- 
*'  dared  he  would  proceed 
**  only  against   the  immediate 


c< 


i< 


"  murderers  of  his  fieither,  they 
*'  (the    lords    and    commons) 
"  not  finding  sir  Henry  Vane 
'*  or  colonel  Lambert  to  be  of 
**  that    number,    are    humble 

suitors  to  his  majesty,  that  if 

they  shall  be  attainted,  yet 
**  execution  as  to  their  lives 
"  may  be  remitted."  The  king's 
answer,  as  reported  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  was,  "  That  his  ma- 
''jesty  grants  Che  desires  in 
"  the  said  petition.**  It  is  true, 
in  the  next  parliament,  there 
was  an  address  to  prosecute 
them.  Lambert  was  attainted 
as  well  as  sir  Henry  Vane,  but 
his  life  was  spared.  He  lived 
several  years  afterwards  in  pri- 
son, and  died  a  papist.  O. 

'  A  malicious  turn.  Vane 
was  a  dangerous  enthusiastic 
beast.    S. 

y  See  lord  Clarendon's  His- 
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way  of  his  own,  yet  it  consisted  rather  in  a  with-  i66j. 
drawing  from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or 
particular  opinions  or  forms ;  from  which  he  and  his 
party  were  called  seekers^  and  seemed  to  wait  for 
some  new  and  dearer  manifestations.  In  these 
meetings  he  preached  and  prayed  often  himself,  but 
with  so  peculiar  a  darkness,  that  though  I  have 
sometimes  taken  pains  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  his 
meaning  in  his  works,  yet  I  could  never  reach  it. 
And  since  many  others  have  said  the  same,  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  believe  he  hid  somewhat  that  was  a 
necessary  key  to  the  rest.  His  friends  told  me  he 
leaned  to  Origen's  notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of 
all,  both  of  devils  and  the  damned,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  pre-existence.  When  he  saw  his  death  was 
designed,  he  composed  himself  to  it,  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  surprised  all  who  knew  how  little  of  that 
was  natural  to  him.  Some  instances  of  this  were 
very  extraordinary,  though  they  cannot  be  men- 
tioned with  decency  \  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower- And  execu- 
Hill,  where  a  new  and  very  indecent  practice  was 
begun.  It  was  observed  that  the  dying  speeches  of 
the  regicides  had  left  impressions  on  the  hearers, 
that  were  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment. So  strains  of  a  peculiar  nature  being  ex- 
pected from  him,  to  prevent  that,  drummers  were 
placed  under  the  scafibld,  who,  as  soon  as  he  began 


story  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii. 
p.  S44.  O. 

'  His  lady  conceived  of  him 
the  night  before  his  execution. 
S.  He  cohabited  with  his  lady 
the  night  before  he  was  exe- 
cuted, and  declared  he  had 
done  so,  next  morning ;  for 
fear  any  reflection  should  be 


made  upon  her,  if  she  proved 
with  child:  which  occasioned 
an  unlucky  Jest  when  his  son 
was  made  a  privy-counsellor 
with  father  Peters  in  king 
James's  reign.  The  earl  of 
Dorset  said,  he  believed  his  fa- 
ther got  him  after  his  head 
was  off.  D. 
T  4 
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i66i.  to  speak  of  the  public,  upon  a  sign  given,  struck  up 
with  their  drums.  This  put  him  in  no  disorder.  He 
desired  they  might  be  stopped,  for  he  understood 
what  was  meant  hy  it.  Then  he  went  through  his 
devotions.  And,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  those 
ahput  him,  he  happening  to  say  somewhat  with  re- 
lation to  the  times,  the  drums  struck  up  a  second 
time :  so  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  so  much  com- 
posedness,  that  it  was  generally  thought  the  govern- 
ment had  lost  more  than  it  had  gained  by  his 
death  \ 
The  tang  The  act  of  indemnity  passed  with  very  few  ex- 
S^ruSt  ceptions ;  at  which  the  cavaliers  were  highly  dis- 
^1^  satisfied,  and  made  great  complaints  of  it.  In  the 
disposal  of  offices  and  places,  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  gratify  all,  so  there  was  little  regard  had  to  men's 
merits  or  services.     The  kinsr  was  determined  to 
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■  **  Hamton  ooorte,  Saturday, 
two  io  the  afternoon. 

'*  The  relation  that  has 
been  made  to  me  of  sir  H. 
Vane's  carriage  yesterday  in 
the  hall^  is  Uie  occasion  of 
this  letter,  which,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  was  so  inso- 
lent, as  to  justyfy  all  he  had 
done;  acknowledgeing no  su- 
preame  power  in  England, 
but  a  parliament:  and  many 
things  to  that  purpose.  You 
have  had  a  true  accounte  of 
all,  and  if  he  has  given  new 
occasion  to  be  hanged,  cer- 
taynly  he  is  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  lett  live,  if  we  can 
honestly  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  Thinke  of  this,  and 
give  me  some  accounte  of  it 
tomorrow,  till  when  I  have  no 
more  to  say  to  you.  C."   In- 


dorsed   in    Lord    Clarendon's 
hand.  The  King^  yth  June. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  be- 
headed that  day  sennight,  vix. 
14th  of  June,  1662.  See  among 
the  State  Trials  that  of  sir 
Henry  Vane,  especially  the  lat- 
ter end  of  what  is  printed  thare. 
1 6th  of  April,  1766. 

The  above  letter  I  had  co- 
pied from  the  original,  which 
IS  in  the  possession  of —  (James 
West,  of  Covent  Garden,  Esq.) 
and  which  I  saw,  the  24th  of 
June,  1759.  Arthur  Onslow. 

I  find  this  letter  is  lately 
printed  in  Dr.  Harris's  Account 
of  king  Charles  the  second. 
But  how  he  came  by  it,  I  do 
not  know.  O. 

Vane  was  beheaded  for  new 
attempts,  not  here  mention- 
ed.  S. 
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most  of  these  by  the  cabal  that  met  at  mistress  Pal-    1661. 


mer'is  lodgings.  And  though  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ^q^ 
did  often  |Hrevail  with  the  king  to  alter  the  resolu- 
tions taken  there,  yet  he  was  forced  to  let  a  great 
deal  gb'  that  he  did  not  like.  He  would  never  make 
a|)plications  to  mistress  Palmer,  nor  let  any  thing 
pdss  the  seal  in  which  she  was  named  \  as  the  earl 
of  Southampton  would  never  suffer  her  name  to  be 
in  the  treasury  books.  Those  virtuous  ministers 
thought  it  became  them  to  let  the  world  see  that 
they  did  not  comply  with  the  king  in  his  vices.  But 
whether  the  earl  of  Clarendon  spoke  so  freely  to  the 
king  about  his  course  of  life,  as  was  given  out,  I 
cannot  teU.  When  the  cavaliers  saw  they  had  not 
that  share  in  places  that  they  expected,  they  com- 
plained of  it  so  highly,  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to 
excuse  the  king^s  passing  them  by,  was  apt  to  beat 
down  the  value  they  set  on  their  services.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  implacable  hatred  in  many 
of  them,  that  was  completed  by  the  extent  and  com-  The  act  or 
prehensiveness  of  the  act  of  indemnity,  which  cut  muouined. 
off  their  hopes  of  being  reimbursed  out  of  the  fines^ 
if  not  the  confiscations  of  those,  who  had,  during  the 
course  of  the  w&rs,  been  on  the  parliament's  side.  It 
is  true,  the  first  parliament,  called,  by  way  of  dero^ 
gation,  the  convention,  had  been  too  much  on  that 
side  not  to  secure  themselves  and  their  friends.  So 
they  took  care  to  have  the  most  comprehensive 
words  put  in  it  that  could  be  thought  of  ^.     But 

« 

^  For  which  reason  the  hus-  chamber   to    the  queen.     She 

bandwas  prevailed  upon,  though  was    not   created    duchess    of 

with  difficulty,  to  accept  of  an  Cleveland  till  about  the  year 

Irish  patent  to  be  viscount  Cas-  1670.    O. 

tlemain,  that  she  might  be  qua-  *^  In  the  interval  between  the 

lified  to  be  a  lady  of  the  bed-  two  parliaments  many  persons 
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1661.  when  the  new  parliament  was  called,  a  year  after,  in 
which  there  was  a  design  to  set  aside  the  act  <rf  in- 
demnity, and  to  have  brought  in  a  new  one,  the 
king  did  so  positively  insist  on  his  adhering  to  the 
act  of  indemnity,  that  the  design  of  breaking  into  it 
was  laid  aside.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  owned  it 
was  his  counsel.  Acts  or  promises  of  indemnity,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  held  sacred :  a  fidelity  in  the 
observation  of  them  was  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  any  government  6ould  hope  to  quiet  seditions 
or  dvil  wars :  and  if  people  once  thought  that  those 
promises  were  only  made  to  deceive  them,  without 
an  intention  to  observe  them  religiously,  they  would 
never  for  the  future  hearken  to  any  treaty.  He 
oft;en  said  it  was  the  making  those  promises  had 
brought  the  king  home,  and  it  was  the  keeping 
them  must  keep  him  at  home.  So  that  whole  work, 
from  beginning  to  the  end,  was  entirely  his.  The 
angry  men,  that  were  thus  disappointed  of  all  their 
hopes,  made  a  jest  of  the  title  of  it.  An  act  ofob^ 
livion  and  of  indemnity ;  and  said,  the  king  had 
passed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  his  friends,  and  of  in- 
demnity for  his  enemies.  To  load  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon the  more,  it  was  given  out  that  he  advised 
the  king  to  gain  his  enemies,  since  he  was  sure  of 
his  friends  by  their  principles.  With  this  he  was 
often  charged,  though  he  always  denied  it  \  Whe- 
l66ther  the  king  fastened  it  upon  him  after  he  had  dis- 


obtained  particular  pardons  un-  ^  He  might  deny  the  words, 
der  the  great  seal,  for  what  but  the  practice  was  suitable  to 
was  included  in  the  act  of  in-  such  doctrine,  and  every  body 
demnity.  My  great  grandfa-  knew  there  was  nothing  done 
ther  had  one,  which  I  have  at  that  time  but  by  his  ad- 
seen.   O.  vice.   D. 
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graced  him,  to  make  him  the  more  odious,  I  cannot    1661. 
tell.     It  is  certain  the  king  said  many  very  hard 
things  of  him,  for  which  he  was  much  blamed :  and 
in  most  of  them  he  was  but  little  believed. 

It  was  natural  for  the  king,  upon  his  restoration,  1^62. 
to  look  out  for  a  proper  marriage.  And  it  was  soon  ^Jj^.  * 
observed,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  marry  a  pro- 
testant.  He  pretended  a  contempt  of  the  Germans, 
and  of  the  northern  crowns.  France  had  no  sister. 
He  had  seen  the  duke  of  Orleans's  daughters,  and 
liked  none  of  them.  Spain  had  only  two  infantas : 
and  as  the  eldest  was  married  to  the  king  of  France, 
the  second  was  to  go  to  Vienna.  So  the  house  of 
Portugal  only  remained,  to  furnish  him  a  wife, 
among  the  crowned  heads.  Monk  began  to  hearken 
to  a  motion  made  him  for  this  by  a  Jew,  that  ma- 
naged the  concerns  of  Portugal,  which  were  now 
given  for  lost,  since  they  were  abandoned  by  France 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ;  in  which  it  appears, 
by  cardinal  Mazarin's  letters,  that  he  did  entirely 
deliver  up  their  concerns ;  which  was  imputed  to 
his  desire  to  please  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
who,  being  a  daughter  of  Spain,  owned  herself  still 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  Spain  in  every  thing  in 
which  France  was  not  concerned,  for  in  that  case 
she  pretended  she  was  true  to  the  crown  of  France. 
And  this  was  the  true  secret  of  Cardinal  Mazarin's 
canying  on  that  war  so  feebly  as  he  did,  to  gratify 
the  queen-mother  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  own  co- 
vetousness  on  the  other :  for  the  less  public  expense 
was  made,  he  had  the  greater  occasions  of  enriching 
himself,  which  was  aU  he  thought  on.  The  Portu- 
gueze  being  thus,  as   they  thought,   cast  off  by 
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1662.  France,  were  very  apprehensive  of  falling  under  the 
''  ^  Castillians,  who,  how  weak  soever  they  were  inop* 
position  to  France,  yet  were  like  to  be  too  hard  for 
them,  when  they  had  nothing  else  on  their  hands. 
So,  vast  offers  were  made,  if  the  kirig  would  marry 
their  infanta,  and  take  them  under  his  protection. 
Monk  was  the  more  encouraged  to  entertain  the 
proposition,  because  some  pretended,  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  Portugal,  king  Charles  had 
entered  into  a  negotiation  for  a  marriage  between 
his  son  and  this  infanta.  And  the  veneration  paid 
his  memory  was  then  so  high,  that  every  thing  he 
had  projected  was  esteemed  sacred.  Monk  pro* 
mised  to  serve  the  interests  of  Portugal :  and  that 
was,  as  sir  Robert  Southwell  told  me,  the  first  step 
made  in  that  matter  ^  Soon  after  the  king  came 
into  England,  an  embassy  of  congratulation  came 
from  thence,  with  orders  to  negotiate  that  business. 
The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  a  pretension  of 
167  merit  from  the  king  in  behalf  of  that  crown,  since 
they  had  received  and  entertained  him  at  Brussels, 
when  France  had  thrown  him  off,  set  himself  much 
against  this  match:  and,  among  other  things,  af- 
firmed, that  the  infanta  was  incapable  of  having 
children.  But  this  was  little  considered.  The  Spa- 
niards are  not  very  scrupulous  in  affirming  any 
thing  that  serves  their  ends :  and  this  marriage  was 
like  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  PortugaL  So  it  was 
no  wonder  that  he  opposed  it :  and  little  regard  was 
had  to  all  that  he  said  to  break  it. 
An  iiiiMioe  At  this  time  monsieur  Fouquet  was  gaining  an 
from        ascendant  in  the  counsels  of  France,  cardinal  Maza- 

Fraoce. 

^  See  post  p.  297.     O. 
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rin  faUing  then  into  a  languishing,  of  which  he  died  1662. 
a  year  after.  He  sent  one  over  to  the  king  with  a 
project  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England. 
He  was  addressed  first  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  enlairged  on  all  the  heads  of  the  scheme 
he  had  brought,  of  which  the  match  with  Portugal 
was  a  main  article.  And,  to  make  all  go  down  the 
better,  Fouquet  desired  to  enter  mto  a  particular 
Mendship  with  the  earl  of  Clarendon;  and  sent 
him  the  offer  of  10,000/.  and  assured  him  of  the  re- 
newing the  same  present  every  year.  The  lord 
Clarendon  told  him,  he  would  lay  all  that  related  to 
the  king  faithfully  before  him,  and  give  him  his  an* 
swer  in  a  little  time :  but  for  what  related  to  him- 
self, he  said,  he  served  a  great  and  bountifiil  master, 
who  knew  well  how  to  support  and  reward  his  ser- 
vants: he  would  ever  serve  him  faithfidly;  and, 
because  he  knew  he  must  serve  those  from  whom 
he  accepted  the  hire,  therefore  he  rejected  the  offer 
with  great  indignation.  He  laid  before  the  king 
the  heads  of  the  proposed  alliance,  which  required 
much  consultation.  But  in  the  next  place  he  told 
both  the  king  and  his  brother  what  had  been  offered 
to  himself.  They  both  advised  him  to  accept  of  it. 
Why,  said  he,  have  you  a  mind  that  I  should  betray 
you  ?  The  king  answered,  he  knew  nothing  could 
corrupt  him.  Then,  said  he,  you  know  me  better 
than  I  do  my  self:  for  if  I  take  the  money,  I  shall 
find  the  sweet  of  it,  and  study  to  have  it  continued 
to  me  by  deserving  it.  He  told  them,  how  he  had 
rejected  the  offer;  and  very  seriously  warned  the 
king  of  the  danger  he  saw  he  might  fall  into,  if  he 
suffered  any  of  those  who  served  him,  to  be  once 
pensioners  to  other  princes:   those  presents  were 
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made  only  to  bias  them  in  their  counsels,  and  to 
discover  secrets  by  their  means:  and  if  the  king 
gave  way  to  it,  the  taking  money  would  soon  grow 
to  a  habit,  and  spread  like  an  infection  through  the 
whole  court. 
168  As  the  motion  for  the  match  with  Portugal  was 
Y^^fjj'^*^^  carried  on,  an  incident  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
"•ge.  happened  in  the  court.  The  earl  of  Clarendon's 
daughter,  being  with  child,  and  near  her  time,  called 
upon  the  duke  of  York  to  own  his  marriage  with 
her.  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess 
royal :  and  the  duke,  who  was  even  to  his  old  age 
of  an  amorous  disposition,  tried  to  gain  her  to  com- 
ply with  his  desires.  She  managed  the  matter  with 
so  much  address,  that  in  conclusion  he  married  her. 
Her  father  did  very  solemnly  protest,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  till  now  that  it  broke  out  ^ 
The  duke  thought  to  have  shaken  her  from  claim- 
ing it  by  great  promises,  and  as  great  threatenings  s. 


^  Lord  Shaftsbury  told  sir 
Mich.  Wharton,  from  whom  I 
had  it,  he  had  observed  a  respect 
from  lord  Clarendon  and  his 
lady  to  their  daughter,  that  was 
very  unusual  from  parents  to 
their  children,  which  gave  him 
a  Jealousy  she  was  married  to 
one  of  the  brothers,  but  sus- 
pected the  king  most  D.  (As 
far  as  lord  Clarendon's  lady  is 
concerned  in  this  story;  sir  Mi- 
chael Wharton*s  veracity  i$  esta- 
blished by  Locke*8  Memoirs  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  See 
Locke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  493. 
And  it  appears,  from  lord  Cla- 
rendon's account  of  this  trans- 
action, that  his  daughter  resided 
with  him  for  some  time  aft;er  he 


had  been  informed,  by  the  king's 
order,  of  the  marriage,  and 
whilst  it  still  remained  a  secret 
from  the  public.  King  Charles's 
conduct  in  this  business  was  ex- 
cellent throughout,  that  of  Cla- 
rendon worthy  an  ancient  Ro- 
man. See  Continuation  of  the 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
by  himself,  p.  27 — 40.) 

8  And  a  scandalous  attempt 
was  made  to  affect  her  repu- 
tation, as  my  lord  Clarendon 
says,  in  a  manuscript  history, 
written  by  himself,  of  his  life, 
or  rather  a  continuation  of  it, 
from  the  restoration  to  within 

of  his  death.     1  had  the 

reading  of  this  manuscript,  by 
the  favour  of  the  lord  Com- 
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But  she  was  a  woman  of  a  great  spirit.  She  said,  she  1662. 
was  his  wife,  and  would  have  it  known  that  she 
was  so,  let  him  use  her  afterwards  as  he  pleased. 
Many  discourses  Were  set  about  upon  this  occasion. 
But  the  king  ordered  some  bishops  and  judges  to 
peruse  the  proofs  she  had  to  produce :  and  they  re- 
ported that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  law  of  England,  it  was  a  good  marriage. 
So  it  was  not  possible  to  break  it,  but  by  trying 
how  far  the  matter  could  be  carried  against  her,  for 
marrying  a  person  so  near  the  king  without  his 
leave.  The  king  would  not  break  with  the  earl  of 
Clarendon:  and  so  he  told  his  brother,  he  must 
drink  as  he  brewed,  and  live  with  her  whom  he  had 
made  his  wife.  All  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  enemies 
rejoiced  at  this :  for  they  reckoned,  how  much  so- 
ever it  seemed  to  raise  him  at  present,  yet  it  would 
raise  envy  so  high  against  him,  and  make  the  king 
so  jealous  of  him,  as  being  more  in  his  brother's  in- 
terests than  in  his  own,  that  they  looked  on  it  as 
that  which  would  end  in  his  ruin.  And  he  himself 
thought  so,  as  his  son  told  me :  for,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  of  it,  and  when  he  saw  his  son  lifted  up  with 
it,  he  protested  to  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  till  it  broke  out ;  but  added,  that  he  looked 
on  it,  as  that  which  must  be  all  their  ruin  sooner  or 
later. 

Upon  this  I  will  digress  a  little,  to  give  an  ae-  nie  doke*8 
count  of  the  duke's  character,  whom  I  knew  for*^  * 
some  years  so  particularly,  that  I  can  say  much 

bury  that  now  is,  (1748,)  and  king,  his  ministers,  and  court, 

found  in  it  great  confirmations  O.     (This  work  was  Grst  pub- 

of  what  is  in  this  history  within  lished  by  the  university  of  Ox- 

that  period,  which  relate  to  the  ford,  in  1 759.) 
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1660.    upon  my  own  knowledge.     He  was  very  brave  in 


his  youth,  and  so  much  magnified  by  monsieur  Tu- 
renne,  that,  till  his  marriage  lessened  him,  he  really 
clouded  the  king,  and  passed  for  the  superior  genius. 
He  was.  naturally  candid  and  sincere,  and  a  firm 
friend,  till  affairs  and  his  religion  wore  out  all  his 
first  principles  and  inclinations.  He  had  a  great 
desire  to  understand  affairs:  and  in  order  to  that 
he  kept  a  constant  journal  of  all  that  passed,  of 
169  which  he  shewed  me  a  great  deal.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  gave  me  once  a  short  but  severe  cha« 
racter  of  the  two  brothers.  It  was  the  more  severe, 
because  it  was  true:  the  king  (he  said)  could  see 
things  if  he  would,  and  the  duke  would  see  things 
if  he  could.  He  had  no  true  judgment,  and  was 
soon  determined  by  those  whom  he  trusted :  but  he 
was  obstinate  against  all  other  advices.  He  was 
bred  with  high  notions  of  the  kingly  authority,  and 
laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  all  who  opposed  the 
king  were  rebels  in  their  hearts.  He  was  perpe- 
tually in  one  amour  or  other,  without  being  very 
nice  in  his  choice :  upon  which  the  king  said  once, 
he  believed  his  brother  had  his  mistresses  given  him 
by  his  priests  for  penance.  He  gave  me  this  ac- 
count of  his  changing  his  religion :  when  he  escaped 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  the  charge  of  his  education  trusted  to  him 
by  the  parliament,  and  had  used  him  with  great  re- 
spect, all  due  care  was  taken,  as  soon  as  he  got  be- 
yond sea,  to  form  him  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
church  of  England :  among  other  things,  mnCh  was 
said  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  of  the  tradi- 
tion from  the  apostles  in  support  of  episcopacy :  so 
that,  when  he  came  to  observe  that  there  was  more 
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reason  to  submit  to  the  catholic  church  than  to  one  1660. 
particular  church,  and  that  other  traditions  might 
be  taken  on  her  word,  as  well  as  episcopacy  was  re- 
ceived among  us,  he  thought  the  step  was  not  great, 
but  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  go  over  to  the 
church  of  Rome  r  and  doctor  Steward  having  taught 
him  to  believe  a  real  but  inconceivable  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  he  thought  this  went  more 
than  half  way  to  transubstantiation.  He  said,  that 
a  nun's  advice  to  him  to  pray  every  day,  that,  if  he 
was  not  in  the  right  way,  God  would  set  him  right, 
did  make  a  great  impression  on  him.  But  he  never 
told  me  when  or  where  he  was  reconciled.  He  suf- 
fered me  to  say  a  great  deal  to  him  on  all  these 
heads.  I  shewed  the  difference  between  submission 
and  obedience  in  matters  of  order  and  indifferent 
things,  and  an  implicit  submission  from  the  belief  of 
infallibility.  I  also  shewed  him  the  difference  be- 
tween a  speculation  of  a  mode  of  Christ's  presence, 
when  it  rested  in  an  opinion,  and  an  adoration 
founded  on  it :  though  the  c^inion  of  such  a  pre- 
sence was  wrong,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  that 
alone:  but  the  adoration  of  an  undue  object  was 
idolatry.  He  suffered  me  to  talk  much  and  often 
to  him  on  these  heads.  But  I  plainly  saw,  it  made 
no  impression :  and  all  that  he  seemed  to  intend  by 
it  was,  to  make  use  of  me  as  an  instrument  to 
soften  the  aversion  that  people  began  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  to  him.  He  was  naturally  eager  and 
revengeftil :  and  was  against  the  taking  off  any  that 
set  up  in  an  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  170 
and  who  by  that  means  grew  popular  in  the  house 
of  commons.  He  was  for  rougher  methods.  He 
continued  fw  many  years  dissembling  his  religion, 
VOL.  I.  u 
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]  660.    and  seemed  zealous  for  the  church  of  England :  but 


it  was  chiefly  on  design  to  hinder  all  propositions 
that  tended  to  unite  us  among  ourselves.  He  was  a 
frugal  ^prince,  and  brought  his  court  into  method  and 
magnificence :  for  he  had  100,000/.  a  year  allowed 
him.  He  was  made  high  admiral :  and  he  came  to 
understand  all  the  concerns  of  the  sea  very  particu- 
larly. He  had  a  very  able  secretary  about  him,  sir 
William  Coventry:  a  man  of  great  notions  and 
eminent  virtues,  the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  capaUe  of  bearing  the  chief  ministry, 
as  it  was  once  thought  he  was  very  near  it.  The 
duke  found  all  the  great  seamen  had  a  deep  tino 
ture  from  their  education :  they  both  hated  popery 
and  loved  liberty:  they  were  men  of  severe  temr- 
pers,  and  kept  good  disdptine.  But  in  order  to  the 
putting  the  fleet  into  more  confident  hands,  the 
duke  began  a  method  of  sending  pages  of  honour, 
and  other  young  persons  of  quality,  to  be  bred  to 
the  sea.  And  these  were  put  in  command,  as  soon 
as  they  were  capable  of  it,  if  not  sooner.  This  dis- 
couraged many  of  the  old  seamen^  when  they  saw 
in  what  a  channel  advancement  was  like  to  go; 
who  upon  that  left  the  service,  and  went  and  com- 
manded merchantmen.  By  this  means  the  virtue 
and  discipline  of  the  navy  is  much  lost.  It  is  true, 
we  have  a  breed  of  many  gallant  men,  who  do  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  action.  But  it  is  thought, 
the  nation  has  suffered  much  by  the  vices  and  dis- 
orders of  those  captains,  who  have  risen  by  their 
quality  more  than  by  merit  or  service. 
d?«rt  cha-  '^^  duchess  of  York  was  a  very  extraordinary 
nutter.  woman.  She  had  great  knowledge,  and  a  lively 
sense  of  things.   She  soon  understood  what  belonged 
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to  a  princess;  and  took  state  on  her  irather  too  1660. 
much  K  She  writ  well ;  and  had  begun  the  dnke's 
life,  of  which  she  shewed  me  a  volume;  It  was 
all  drawn  froni  his  journal:  and  he  intended*  to 
have  employed  me  in  carrying  it  on.  She  was  bred 
to  great  strictness  in  religion,  and  practised  secret 
confession;  Morley  ^told  me,  he  was  her  confessor. 
She  began  at  twelve  years  old,  and  continued  under 
his'  direction,  tUH,  upon  her  father's  disgrace,  he  was 
put  firom  the  court.  She  was  generous  and  friendly;  . 
but  was  too  severe  an  enemy. 

The  king's  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Glocester,  The  dnke  of 

g*'  !•«»  ^     A  t  •  SI  Gloceiter*» 

was  of  a  temper  different  Irom  his  two  brothers,  character. 
He  was  active,  and  loved  business,  was  apt  to  have 
particular  friendships ;  and  had  an  insinuating  tem- 
per, which  was  generally  very  acceptable.  The 
king  loved  him  much  better  than  the  duke  of  York. 
But  he  was  uneasy,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  post  171 
left  for  him,  since  Monk  was  generaL  So  he  spoke 
to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  that  he  might  be  made  lord 
treasurer.    But  he  told  him,  it  was  a  post  below  Ids 


^  Her  marriage  with  thedulce 
Qreated  great  uneasiness  in  the 
royal  family.  The  princess  royal 
could  little  bear  the  giving  place 
to  one  she  thought  she  had  ho- 
noured very  much  in  having  ad- 
mitted into  her  service,  and 
avoided  being  in  a  room  with 
her  as  much  as  she  could ;  and 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  shew 
her  any  sort  of  civility.  My 
grand&ther  (who  loved  him  the 
best  of  all  his  old  master's  chil- 
dren) told  him  he  feared  it  might 
E'ove  pr^udicial  to  him  if  the 
ng  should  die  without  chil- 


dren :  the  duke  said  he  believed 
it  was  not  prudent,  but  she 
smelt  so  strong  of  her  father's 
green  bag,  that  he  could  not 
get  the  better  of  himself,  when- 
ever he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  her  presence.  Queen- 
mother,  who  hated  the  chan- 
cellor, was  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  to  see  her,  and  gave 
It  for  a  reason  to  induce  the 
king  to  agree  to  the  princess 
Henrietta's  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  that  she  might 
avoid  being  insulted  by  Hy&'s 
daughter.     D. 

*  (The  bishop  of  Winchester.) 

U2 
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1660.  dignity.  He  would  not  be  put  off  with  that :  for 
he  could  not  bear  an  idle  life,  nor  to  see  his  brother 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  when  he  himself  had  nei- 
ther business  nor  dependence.  But  the  mirth  and 
entertainments  of  that  time  raised  his  blood  so  high, 
that  he  took  the  small-pox ;  of  which  he  died,  much 
lamented  by  all,  but  most  particularly  by  the  king, 
who  was  never  in  his  whole  life  seen  so  much  trou- 
bled, as  he  was  on  that  occasion.  Those  who  would 
not  believe  he  had  much  tenderness  in  his  nature, 
imputed  this  rather  to  his  jealousy  of  the  brother 
that  survived,  since  he  had  now  lost  the  only  person 
that  could  balance  him.  Not  long  after  him,  the 
princess  royal  died  likewise  of  the  small-pox ;  but 
was  not  much  lamented.  She  had  lived  in  her  wi- 
dowhood for  some  years  with  great  reputation,  kept 
a  decent  court,  and  supported  her  brothers  very  li- 
berally ;  and  lived  within  bounds.  But  her  mother, 
who  had  the  art  of  making  herself  believe  any  thing 
she  had  a  mind  to,  upon  a  conversation  with  the 
queen  mother  of  France,  fancied  the  king  of  France 
might  be  inclined  to  marry  her.  So  .she  writ  to  her 
to  come  to  Paris.  In  order  to  that,  she  made  an 
equipage  far  above  what  she  could  support.  So  she 
ran  herself  into  debt,  sold  all  her  jewels,  and  some 
estates  that  were  in  her  power  as  her  son's  guar- 
dian ;  and  was  not  only  disappointed  of  that  vain 
expectation,  but  fell  into  some  misfortunes,  that 
lessened  the  reputation  she  had  formerly  lived  in  \ 

^  Particularly  in  relation  to  was    more    favoured  by  king 

young  Harry  Jermin,  nephew  William  than  any  Roman  Ca- 

to  the  earl  of  St.  Alban*s,  who  tholic  that .  had   been  in  king 

left  him  his  heir,  and  was  after  James's  service;  in  regard,  as 

created    lord    Dover   by  king  was  thought,  to  the  favour  he 

James.    At  the  revolution   he  had  been  in  with  his  mother. 
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Upon  her  death,  it  might  have  been  expected,  both  1660. 
in  justice  and  gratitude,  that  the  king  would  in  a 
most  particular  manner  have  taken  her  son,  the 
joung  prince  of  Orange,  into  his  protection.  But 
he  fell  into  better  hands:  for  his  grandmother  be- 
came his  guardian,  and  took  care  both  of  his  estate 
and  his  education. 

Thus  two  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  The  pro- 
were  cut  off  soon  after  the  restoration.    And  so  lit-royii  fami- 
tle  do  the  events  of  things  answer  the  first  appear- |^u^. 
ances,  that  a  royal  &mily  of  three  princes  and  two 
princesses,  all  young  and  gracefiil  persons,  that  pro- 
mised a  numerous  issue,  did  moulder  away  so  fast, 
that  now,  while  I  am  writing,  fdl  is  reduced  to  the 
person  of  the  queen,  and  the  duchess  of  Savoy  ^ 
The  king  had  a  very  numerous  issue,  though  none 
by  his  queen.    The  duke  had  by  both  his  wives,  and 
some  irregular  amours,  a  very  numerous  issue.   And 
the  present  queen  has  had  a  most  firuitM  marriage  as 
to  issue,  though  none  of  them  survive.    The  princess 
Henriette  was  so  pleased  with  the  diversion  of  the  172 
French  court,  that  she  was  glad  to  go  thither  again 
to  be  married  to  the  king's  brother,  [a  poor-spirited 
and  voluptuous  prince ;  monstrous  in  his  vices,  and 
effeminate  in  his  luxury  in  more  senses  than  one. 


who  was  suspected  to  have  been 
married  to  him;  whidi  king 
William  was  willing  to  have  be- 
lieved, (rather  than  worse,) 
though  it  was  not  proper  for 
her  to  own  the  marriage.  And 
the  late  behaviour  of  her  mo- 
ther with  the  earl  of  St.  Alban*8, 
and  her  aunt  with  the  earl  of 
Craven,  seemed  to  countenanoet 
if  not  justify,  such  a  manage- 
ment. D.   (His  lordship  means 


the  private  marriages  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  these 
parties.) 

'  (Namely,  queen  Anne,  and 
this  duchess,  who  was  daughter 
of  Henrietta*  duchess  of  Or« 
leans,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  king  Charles  the  first:  the 
bishop  setting  aside  the  other 
children  then  living  of  the  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
second.) 

U  8 
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1660.    He  had  not  one  good  or  great  quality,  but  courage : 
so  that  he  became  both  odious  and  contemptible.] 
Scbomberg     '  As  the  trcatj  with  Portugal  went  on,  France  did 
uirough     engage  in  the  concerns  of  that  crown,  though  thej 
5^"^  *^  had  by  treaty  promised  the  contrary  to  the  Spa- 
niards.   To  excuse  their  perfidy,  count  Schombei^ 
a  German  by  birth,  and  a  Calvinist  by  his  religion^ 
was  ordered  to  go  thither,  as  one  prevailed  with  by 
the  Portugal  ambassador,, and  not  as  sent  over  by* 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  France*    He.  passed 
through  England  to  concert  with  the  king  the.mat«» 
terd  of  Portugal,  and  the  supjdy. that, was  to  be  sent 
thither  from  England.     He  told  me,  the  king,  had 
admitted  him  ihto  great  fiamiliarities  with  him  at 
Paris..    He  had  known  him. first  at  the  Hague:  fin? 
he  was  the  prince  of  Orange's  particular  fi^vourite ; 
but  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  last  violent  actbns 
of  his  life,  seizing  the  states,  and  in  the  attempt 
upon  Amsterdam,  that  he  left  ihe  service  upon  his 
death;  and  gained  so  great  a  reputation  in  France, 
that,  after  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Turenne^  he  was 
thought  the  .best  general  they  had.     He  had  much 
free  discourse  with  the  king,  though  he  fimnd  his 
mind  was  so  turned  to  mirth  and  pleasure^  that  he 
seemed  scarce  capable  of  laying  any  thing  to  heart 
He  advised  him  to  set  up  for  the  head  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion:  for  though*  he  said  to  him*  he 
knew  he  had  not  much  religion,  yet  his  interests 
led  him  to  that.    It  would  keep  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many in  a  great  dependence  on  him,  and  make  him 
the  umpire  of  all  their  affairs ;  and  would  procure 
him  great  credit  with  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and 
keep  that  crown  in  perpetual  fear  of  him.     He  ad- 
vised the  king  to  employ  the  military  men  that  had 
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served  under  CromweU,  whom  he  thought  the  best    1661. 


officers  he  had  ever  seen :  and  he  was  sorry  to  see, 
they  were  dismissed,  and  that  a  company  of  wild 
young  men  w^r^  those  the  king  relied  on*    But 
what  he  pressed  most  on  the  king,  as  the  busineto 
then  in  agitation,  was  concerning  the  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk.   The  Spaniards  pretended  it  ought  to  be  re- Dunkirk 
stored  to  them,  since  it  was  taken  from  them  by^n^.^^^ 
Cromwell,  when  they  had  the  king  and  his  brothers 
in  their  armies :  but  that  was  not  much  regarded. 
The  French  pretended,  that,  by  their  agreement 
witl^  Cromwell,  he  was  only  to  hold  it,  till  they  had 
repayed  the  charge  of  the  war :  therefore  they,  of- 
fering to  lay  that  down,  ought  to  have  the  place  de^ 
livered  to  them.     The  king  was  in  no  sort  bound 
by  this*    So  the  matter  under  debate  was,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  sold?    The  military  men, 
who  were  believed  to  be  corrupted  by  France,  said, 
the  place  was  not  tenable ;  that  in  time  of  peace  it 
would  put  the  king  to  a  great  charge,  and  in  time 
of  war  it  would  not  quit  the  cost  of  keeping  it  ■".  173 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  said,  he  understood  not  those 
matters;  but  appealed  to  Monk's  judgment,  who 
did  positively  advise  the  letting  it  go  for  the  sum 
that  France  offered.     To  make  the  business  go  the 
eiasier,  the  king  promised,  that  he  would  lay  up  all 
the  money  in  the  Tower ;  and  that  it  should  not  be 
touched,  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions.    Schom- 
berg  advised,  in  opposition  to  all  this,  that  the  king 


">  See  D'Estrades's  letters;  399,80.    More  of  this  will  ap- 

but  we  too  mj  lord  Claren-  pear  to  the  world,  whenerar 

don's  defence  of  himself,  as  to  my  lord  Clarendon's  history  of 

this  matter.     It  is  printed  in  these  times  shall  be  published. 

the  8th  vol.  of  State  Trials,  p.  I  have  read  it  in  MS.  O. 
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1661.  should  keep  it;  for,  conridering  the  naval  power  of 
"■  ~  England,  it  could  not  be  taken.  He  knew,  that, 
though  France  spoke  big,  as  if  they  would  break 
with  England  unless  that  was  delivered  up,  yet  they 
were  far  from  the  thoughts  of  it.  He  had  consi- 
dered the  place  well ;  and  he  was  sure  it  could  ne- 
ver be  taken,  as  long  as  England  was  master  of  the 
sea.  The  holdmg  it  would  keep  both  France  and 
Spain  in  a  dependence  upon  the  king.  But  he  was 
singular  in  that  opinion.  So  it  was  sold" :  and  aU 
the  money  that  was  paid  for  it  was  immediately 
squandered  away  among  the  mistress's  creatures, 
i^uigier  a       Bv  this  the  kincf  lost  his  reputation  abroad.    The 

part  of  th€  "^  ,         ®  '^ 

qneea'tpor^  couTt  was  beUcved  veuaL  And  because  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  was  in  greatest  credit,  the  blame  was 
cast  chiefly  on  him ;  though  his  son  assured  me,  he 
kept  himself  out  of  that  afiair  entirely  ^  The  cost 
bestowed  on  that  place  since  that  time,  and  the 


^  There  is  some  reason  to 
suspect,  from  some  things  in 
Carte*8  history  of  the  first  duke 
of  Ormonde,  that  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  as  well  as  the  Por- 
tugal match,  were  first  settled 
between  the  king  and  the 
French  king,  by  the  interven- 
tion only  of  the  queen-mother 
of  England  and  the  court  of 
Portugal ;  and  my  lord  Claren- 
don says,  in  his  Defence  above 
mentioned,  **  It  is  very  well 
"  known  to  his  majesty,  and  to 
<'  several  persons  yet  alive,  that 
*'  the  parting  with  Dunkirk  was 
**  resolved  upon  before  I  ever 
"  heard  of  it.'*  Carte  does  not 
indeed  mention  Dunkirk;  but 
Oldmixon  does,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  errand  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther to   England.    See  what 


they  say :  Carte,  ill  his  second 
vol.  p.  350,  &c.  Oldmixon,  in 
his  History  of  the  Stuarts,  p. 
490.  See  also  the  General  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  vi.  p.  337.  and 
Kennel's  History  of  England, 
p.  224.  See  also  a  letter  in 
MS.  of  sir  Robert  Southwell  to 
the  second  earl  of  Clarendon, 
at  the  end  of  my  second  vol. 
(8vo  edition)  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon's  Life.  See 
also  Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  p. 
201,  &c.    O. 

^  In  his  opinion  and  advice, 
but  not  in  his  actings :  an  un- 
happy distinction  of  his,  which 
went  to  other  matters,  and 
made  him  to  be  called  the  au- 
thor of  many  things  he  was 
really  averse  to.    O. 
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great  prejudice  we  have  suffered  by  it,  has  made  1661. 
that  sale  to  be  often  reflected  on  very  severely. 
But  it  was  pretended,  that  Tangier,  which  was  of- 
fered as  a  part  of  the  portion  that  the  infimta  of 
Portugal  was  to  bring  with  her,  was.  a  place  of 
much  greater  consequence.  Its  situation  in  the 
map  is  indeed  very  eminent.  And  if  Spain  had 
been  then  in  a  condition  to  put  any  restraint  on  our 
trade,  it  had  been  of  great  use  to  us ;  especially,  if 
the  making  a  mole  there  had  been  more  practicable 
than  it  proved  to  be.  It  was  then  spoken  of  in  the 
court  in  the  highest  strains  of  flattery.  It  was  said, 
this  would  not  only  give  us  the  entire  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  trade,  but  it  would  be  a  place  of 
safety  for  a  squadron  to  be  always  kept  there,  for 
securing  our  West  and  East  India  trade.  And  such 
mighty  things  were  said  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  re- 
served for  the  king^s  reign,  to  make  it  as  glorious 
abroad,  as  it  was  happy  at  home :  though  since  that 
time  we  have  never  been  able,  neither  by  force  nor 
treaty,  to  get  ground  enough  round  the  town  from 
the  Moors  to  maintain  the  garrison.  But  every 
man  that  was  employed  there  studied  only  his  own 
interest,  and  how  to  rob  the  king.  If  the  money, 
that  was  laid  out  in  the  mole  at  different  times,  had 
been  raised  all  in  a  succession,  as  fast  as  the  work 
could  be  carried  on,  it  might  have  been  made  a 
very  valuable  place.  But  there  were  so  many  dis- 
continuings,  and  so  many  new  undertakings,  that 
after  an  immense  charge  the  court  grew  weary  of  I74 
it :  and  in  the  year  1683  they  sent  a  squadron  of 
ships  to  bring  away  the  garrison,  and  to  destroy  all  . 
the  works. 

To  end  this  matter  of  the  king^s  marriage  with 
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i66\.  the  infimta  of  Portugal  all  at  once :  it  was  at  last 
concluded.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  went  for  her,  and 
was  the  king^s  proxy  in  the  nuptial  ceremony.  The 
king  conununicated  the  matter  both  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  and  Scotland.  And  so.  strangely 
were  people  changed,  that  though  they  all  l^ui  seen 
the  mischievous  effects  of  a  popish  queen  in  the  for- 
mer  reign,  yet  not  one  person  moved  against  it  in 
either  parliament,  except  the  earl  of  Cassilis  in 
Scotland ;  who  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king  to 
marry  a  protestant.  He  had  but  one  to  second 
hint :  so  entirely  were  men  run  ftom  one  extreme 
to  another. 

1662.  When  the  queen  was  brought  over,  the  king  met 
^%?the  h^  ^t  Winchester  in  summer  1668.  The  archbi- 
riiSw.' ""  ^^^P  ^  Canterbury  came  to  perform  the  ceremony : 
but  the  queen  was  bigoted  to  such  a  d^ree,  that 
she  would  not  say  the  words  of  matrimony,  nor 
bear  the  sight  of  the  archbishop.  The  king  said 
the  words  hastily :  and  the  archbishop  pronounced 
them  married  persons*  Upon  this  some  thought  af- 
terwards to  have  dissolved  the  marriage,  as  a  mar<» 
riage  only  cle  Jacto,  in  which  no  consent  had  been 
given.  But  the  duke  of  York  told  me,  they  were  mar- 
ried by  the  lord  Aubigny  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual,  and  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  witnesses : 
and  he  added,  that,  a  few  days  before  he  told  me  tMs, 
the  queen  had  said  to  him,  that  she  heard  some  in- 
tended to  call  h^  marriage  in  question ;  and  that,  if 
that  was  done,  she  must  call  on  him,  as  one  of  her 
witnesses,  to  prove  it.  I  saw  the  letter  that  the  king 
writ  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  the  day  after  their  mar- 
riage, by  which  it  appeared  very  plainly^  [if  not  too 
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plainly,]  that  the  marriage  was  consummated,  and  1662. 
that  the  king  was  weU  pleased  with  her  p,  [which 
convinced  me  of  the  falsehood  of  the  reports  that  had 
been  set  about ;  that  I  was  once  persuaded  of  them, 
that  she  was  not  fit  for  maiiiaga]  The  king  himself 
told  me,  she  had  been  with  child:  and  Willis,  the 
great  physician^  tdd  doctor  Lloyd,  from  whom  I 
had  it,  that  she  had  once  miscarried  of  a  child, 
which  was  so  £Eur  advanced,  that,  if  it  had  been  care- 
faDty.  looked  to,  the  sex  might  have  been  distin- 
guished But  Ae  proved  a  barren  wife,  and  was  a 
woman  of  a  mean  appearance,  and  of  no  agreeaUe 
temper:  so  that  the  king  never  considered  her 
much.  And  she  made  ever  after  but  a  very  mean 
figui«.  For  some  time  the  king  carried  things  de«^«  V''^ 
cently,  and  did  not  visit  his  mistress  openly.  But  avowed 
he  grew  weary  of  that  restraint ;  and  shook  it  off  soiT^d^. 
entirely,  that  he  had.  ever  after  that  mistresses  to 
the  end  of  his  ^,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  particular  reproach  of  all  tibat  served  175 
about  him  in  the  chuvqh;.  He  usually  came  from 
his  mistress's  lodgings  to  church,  even  on  sacrament 
days.  He  held  as  it  were  a  court  in  them :  and  all 
his  ministers  made  applications  to  them.  Only  the 
earls  of  CSarendon  and  Southampton  would  never  so 
much  as  make  a  visit  to  any  of  them,  which  was 
maintaining  the  decencies  of  virtue  in  a  very  solemn 
manner.    The  lord  Claiendon  put  the  justice  of  the 

p  Before  he  was  married,  he  a  bad  matter.  She  was  rery 
told  old  c^onel  L^jge  (who  he  short  and  broad,  of  a  swarthy 
knew  had  never  approved  of  complexion,  one  of  her  fore 
the  match,)  that  he  thought  teeth  stood  out,  which  held  np 
they  had  brought  him  a  bat,  m-  her  upper  lip ;  h^d  some  very 
stead  of  a  woman;  but  it  was  nauseous  distempers,  besides  ex- 
too  late  to  find  fkult,  and  he  cessively  proud  and  ill-humour- 
must  make  the  beat  he  could  of  ed.    D. 
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i€62.  nation  in  very  good  hands;  and  employed  some 
who  had  been  on  the  bench  in  Cromwell's  time,  the 
famous  sir  Matthew  Hale  in  particular. 

1660.  The  business  of  Ireland  was  a  harder  province. 
ment  of  The  Irish  that  had  been  in  the  rebellion  had  made 
ireund.  ^  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Qrmond,  then  acting  in 
the  king's  name,  though  he  had  no  legal  power 
under  the  great  seal,  the  king  being  then  a  prisoner. 
But  the  queen-mother  got,  as  they  give  out,  the 
crown  of  France  to  become  the  guarantee  for  the 
performance.  By  the  treaty  they  were  to  furnish 
him  with  an  army,  to  adhere  to  the  king's  interests, 
and  serve  under  the  duke  of  Qrmond :  and  for  this 
they  were  to  be  pardoned  all  that  was  past,  to 
have  the  open  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  a  free 
admittance  into  all  employments,  and  to  have  a  free 
parliament  without  the  curb  of  Pojming's  law.  But 
after  the  misfortune  at  DubMn,  they  set  up  a  su« 
preme  council  again,  and  refiised  to  obey  the  diike 
of  Qrmond ;  in  which  the  pope's  nuncio  conducted 
them.  After  some  disputes,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Ormond  saw  he  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  be 
commanded  by  him  any  more,  he  left  Ireland.  And 
Cromwell  came  over,  and  reduced  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  made  a  settlement  of  the  confiscated 
estates,  for  the  pay  of  the  undertakers  for  the  Irish 
war,  and  of  the  officers  that  had  served  in  it.  The 
king  had,  in  his  declaration  from  Breda,  promised 
to  confirm  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  So  now  a 
great  debate  arose  between  the  native  Irish  and  the 
English  settled  in  Ireland.  The  former  claimed  the 
articles  that  the  duke  of  Qrmond  had  granted  them. 
He  in  answer  to  this  said,  they  had  broken  first  on 
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their  part,  and  sa  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  them.  1660. 
They  seemed  to  rely  much  on  the  court  of  France, 
and  on  the  whole  popish  party  abroad,  of  which 
they  were  the  most  considerable  branch  at  home. 
But  England  did  naturally  incline  to  support  the 
English  interests.  And,  as  that  interest  in  Ireland 
had  gone  in  very  unanimously  to  the  design  of  the 
king's  restoration,  and  had  merited  much  on  that 
account,  so  they  drew  over  the  duke  of  Ormond  to 
join  with  them,  in  order  to  an  act  confirming  Crom- 
well's settlement.  Only  a  court  of  claims  was  set 
up,  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  some  of  the  Irish, 
who  had  special  excuses  for  themselves,  why  they  1 76 
should  not  be  included  in  the  general  forfeiture  of 
the  nation.  Some  were  under  age:  others  were 
travelling,  or  serving  abroad:  and  many  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  king's  service,  when 
he  was  in  Flanders;  chiefly  under  the  diike  of 
York,  who  pleaded  much  for  them,  and  was  always 
depended  on  by  them,  as  their  chief  patron.  It  was 
thought  ihost  equitable,  to  send  over  men  from 
England,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  interests 
or  passions  of  the  parties  of  that  kingdom,  to  try 
those  claims.  Their  proceedings  were  much  cried 
out  on :  fbr  it  was  said,  that  every  man's  claim,  who 
could  support  it  with  a  good  present,  was  found 
good,  and  that  all  the  members  of  that  court  came 
back  very  rich.  So  that,  though  the  Irish  thought 
they  had  not  justice  enough  done  them,  the^  English 
said  they  had  too  much.  When  any  thing  was  to 
be  proved  by  witnesses,  sets  of  them  were  hired,  to 
depose  according  to  the  instructions  given  them. 
This  was  then  cried  out  on,  as  a  new  scene  of  wick- 
edness, that  was  then  opened,  and  which  must  in 
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\66o.  tbe  end  sabvert  all  justide  and  good  goTernment. 
The  inftction  has  sqpread  since  that  time,  and 
crossed  the  sea.  And  .the  danger  of  being  ruined  by 
£dse  Witnesses  has  become  so  terrible,  that  there  is 
no  security  against  it;  but  firom*  the  sincerity  of  ju^ 
riesl  And  if  these  come  to.  be  packed,  then  all  men 
may  be  soon  at  mercy,  if  a  widked  goremment 
should  set  on  a  violent  prosecution,  as  has  happened 
oftener  than  once.  I  anr  not  instructed  enough  in 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  carry  this  matter  into  more 
particulars  P.  The  English  interest  was  managed 
chiefly  by  two  men  of  a  very  indifferent  reputation : 
the  earls  of  Anglesey  and  Orrery.  The  chief  ma^ 
nager  of  the  Irish  interest  was  Eichard  Talbot,  one 
of  the  duke's  bedchamber  men,  who  had  much  cun"- 
ning,  and  had  the  secret  both  of  his  master's  plea- 
sures and  of  his  religion,  for  some  years,  and  was 
afterwards  raised  by  him  to  be  earl  and  duke  of 
Tirconnel.  Thus  I  have  gone  over  the  several 
branches  of  the  settiemeilt  of  matters  after  the  re- 
storation. I  have  reserved  the  affairs  of  the  church 
last,  as  those  about  which  I  have  taken  the  most 
pains  to  be  well  informed ;  and  which  I  do  there»> 
fore  offer  to  the  reader  with  some  assurance,  and  on 
which  I  hope  due  reflection  will  be  made. 
Thebbhopt  At  the  rcstoiation,  Juxon,  the  ancientest  and 
theothe  most  eminent  of  the  former  bishops,  who  had  as^ 
^^^     sisted  the  late  king  in  his  last  hours,  was  promoted 


^  There  is  a  large  aocounty  in 
Carte's  History  before  men- 
tioned^ of  the  acts  of  settle- 
ment for  these  lands,  and  of 
the  execution  of  them,  which, 
and  of  other  transactions  in 
Ireland  after  the  restoration,  he 


wrote  fifom  good  materiab ;  and 
as  far  as  they  go,  his  history  is 
of  use.  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  his  other  historical  per- 
formances. See  lord  Claren- 
don's account,  in  the  History 
of  his  Life.     O. 
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to  Canterbury,  more  oiit  of  decencji  than  that  he    ^^^^ 


was  then  capable  to  fill  that  post;  for  as  he  was  ne- 
ver a  great  divme,  so  he  was  now  superannuated* 
Though  others  have  assured  me,  that  after  some 
discourses  with  the  king,  he  was  so  much  struck  177 
with  what  he  observed  in  him,  that  upon  that  he 
lost  both  heart  and  hope.  The  king  treated  him 
with  outward  respect,  but  had  no  great  regard  to 
him.  Sheldon  and  Morley  were  the  men  that  had 
the  greatest  credit.  Shddon  was  esteemed  a  learned 
man  before  the  wars :  but  he  was  now  engaged  so 
deep  in  politics,  that  scarce  any  prints  of  what  he 
had  been  remamed.  He  was  a  very  dexterous  man 
in  business,  had  a  great  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  a  very  true  judgment.  He  was  a  generous  and 
charitable  man.  He  had  a  great  pleasantness  of 
conversation,  perhaps  too  great.  He  had  an  art, 
that  was  peculiar  to  him,  of  treating  all  that  came 
to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner:  but  few  de- 
pended  much  on  his  professions  of  friendship.  He 
seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any 
at  all :  and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an  en- 
gine of  government,  and  a  matter  of  policy.  By 
this  means  the  king  came  to  look  on  him  as  a  wise 
and  honest  clergyman,  [though  he  had  little  virtue, 
and  less  religion '.]  Sheldon  was  at  first  made  bishop 
of  London,  and  was,  upon  Juxon's  death,  promoted 
to  Canterbury.  Morley  had  been  first  known  to  the 
world  as  a  Mend  of  the  lord  Falkland's :  and  that 
was  enough  to  raise  a  man's  character.    He  had 

'  (Echard,  in  his  History  of  "  learning  and  pietjr,  he  is  par- 
England,  under  the  year  1677,  "  ticularly  distinguished  by  his 
in  which  year  the  archbishop  '*  munificent  benefactions.*'  See 
died,  says  of  him,  **  Besides  his  further  a  note  at  p.  243.) 
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1660.   contJBued  for  many  years  in  the  lord  Clarendon's 

femily,  and  was  Ms  particular  Mend.     He  was  a 

Calvinist  with  relation  to  the  Arminian  points,  and 
was  thought  a  Mend  to  the  puritans  before  the 
wars :  but  he  took  care  after  his  promotion  to  free 
himself  from  all  suspicions  of  that  kind.  He  was  a 
pious  and  charitable  man,  of  a  very  exemplary  life, 
but  extreme  passionate,  and  very  obstinate.  He 
was  first  made  bishop  of  Worcester.  Doctor  Ham- 
mond, for  whom  that  see  was  designed,  died  a  little 
before  the  restoration,  which  was  an  unspeakable 
loss  to  the  church :  for,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  of  most  eminent  merit,  he  having  been 
the  person  that,  during  the  bad  times,  had  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  church  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  so  he  was  a  very  moderate  man  in  his  tem- 
per, though  with  a  high  principle ;  and  probably  he 
would  have  fallen  into  healing  counsels.  He  was 
also  much  set  on  reforming  abuses,  and  for  raising 
in  the  clergy  a  due  sense  of  the  obligations  they  lay 
under.  But  by  his  death  Morley  was  advanced  to 
Worcester :  and  not  long  after  he  was  removed  to 
Winchester,  void  by  Duppa's  death,  who  had  been 
the  king's  tutor,  though  no  way  fit  for  that  post ; 
but  he  was  a  meek  and  humble  man,  and  much 
loved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper ;  and  would 
have  been  more  esteemed,  if  he  had  died  before  the 
restoration ;  for  he  made  not  that  use  of  the  great 
wealth  that  flowed  in  upon  him  that  was  expected. 
Morley  was  thought  always  the  honester  man  of  the 
Ij^twOf  as  Sheldon  was  certainly  the  abler  man. 
Debates         The  first  poiut  in  debate  was,  whether  concessions 

coDoenunc 

the  uniting  should  bc  made  and  pains  taken  to  gain  the  dis- 
pmbTteri.  scuters,  or  not;  especially  the  presbjrterians.     The 
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earl  of  Clarendon  was  much  for  it;  and  got  the 
king  to  publish  a  declaration^  soon  after  his  restora- 
tion, concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  which  if  he 
had  stood,  rery  probablj  the  greatest  part  of  them 
might  have  been  gained.  But  the  bishops  did  not 
approve  of  this :  and  after  the  service  they  did  that 
lord  in  the  duke  of  York's  marriage,  he  would  not 
put  any  hardship  on  those  who  had  so  signally 
obliged  him.  This  disgusted  the  lord  Southampton, 
who  was  for  canying  on  the  design  that  had  been 
much  talked  of  during  the  wars,  of  moderating  mat- 
ters, both  with  relation  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  the  worship  and  ceremonies:  which 
created  some  coldness  between  him  and  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  when  the  lord  chancellor  went  off  from 
those  designs.  The  consideration  that  those  bishops 
and  their  party  had  in  the  matter  was  this:  the 
presbyterians  were  possessed  of  most  of  the  great 
benefices  in  the  church,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  two  universities.  It  is  true,  all  that 
had  come  into  the  room  of  those  who  were  turned 
out  by  the  parliament,  or  the  visitors  sent  by  them, 
were  removed  by  the  course  of  law,  as  men  that 
were  ill^ally  possessed  of  other  men's  rights :  and 
that  even  where  the  former  incumbents  were  dead, 
because  a  title  originally  wrong  was  still  wrong  in 
law.    But  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  in  very 


1660. 


*  The  house  of  commons 
thanked  the  king  for  this  decla* 
ration,  and  ordered  in  a  bill,  at 
the  motion  of  seiveant  Hales^ 
(afterwards  the  nunous  chief 
juatiee,)  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  journal,  for  making  it 
efiectual;  but  the  bill  was 
dashed  after  the  first  reading. 

VOL.  I. 


See  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  6.  28  Nor.  1660. 
See  also  die  latter  part  of  the 
lord  chancellor's  speech  to  the 
parliament,  on  the  13  th  of 
Sept.  1660.  It  js  best  to  be 
seen  in  the  printed  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     O. 
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Many  of  these,  chiefly  in  the  dty  of  London,  had 
gone  into  the  design  of  the  restoration  in  so  signal  a 
manner,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  had  great 
merit,  and  a  just  title  to  very  high  preferment. 
Now,  as  there  remained  a  great  deal  of  the  old  ani- 
mosity against  them,  for  what  they  had  done  during 
the  wars,  so  it  was  said,  it  was  better  to  have  a 
schism  out  of  the  church  than  within  it ;  and  that 
the  half  conformity  of  the  puritans  before  the  war 
had  set  up  a  faction  in  every  dtyand  town  between 
the  lecturers  and  the  incumbents ;  that  the  former 
took  all  methods  to  render  themselves  popular,  and 
to  raise  the  benevolence  of  their  people,  which  was 
their  chief  subsistence,  by  disparaging  the  govern- 
ment  both  in  church  and  state.  They  had  also 
many  stories  among  them,  of  the  credit  they  had  in 
the  elections  of  parliament  men,  which  they  infused 
in  the  king,  to  possess  him  with  the  necessity  of 
having  none  to  serve  in  the  church,  but  persons  that 
should  be  firmly  tied  to  his  interest,  both  by  princi- 
ple, and  by  subscriptions  and  oaths.  It  is  true,  the 
joy  then  spread  through  the  nation  had  got  at  this 
time  a  new  parliament  to  be  elected  of  men  so  high 
179  and  so  hot,  that,  unless  the  court  had  restrained 
them,  they  would  have  carried  things  much  farther 
than  they  did,  against  all  that  had  been  concerned 
in  the  late  wars :  but  they  were  not  to  expect  such 
success  at  all  times :  therefore  they  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  work  at  this  time :  and,  in- 
stead of  using  methods  to  bring  in  the  sectaries, 
they  resolved  rather  to  seek  the  most  effectual  ones 
for  casting  them  out,  and  bringmg  a  new  set  of  men 
into  the  church.     This  took  with  the  king,  at  least 
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it  seemed  to  do  so.  But,  though  he  put  on  an  out-  ^0^- 
ward  appearance  of  moderation,  yet  he  was  in  an- 
other  and  deeper  laid  design,  to  which  the  heat  of 
these  men  proved  subservient,  for  bringing  in  of  po- 
pery. A  popish  queen  was  a  great  step  to  keep  it 
in  countenance  at  court,  and  to  have  a  great  many 
priests  going  about  the  court  making  converts.  It 
was  thought,  a  toleration  was  the  only  method  for 
setting  it  a  going  all  the  nation  over.  And  nothing 
could  make  a  toleration  for  popery  pass,  but  the 
having  great  bodies  of  men  put  out  of  the  church, 
and  put  under  severe  laws,  which  should  force  them 
to  move  for  a  toleration,  and  should  make  it  reason- 
able to  grant  it  to  them.  And  it  was  resolved,  that 
whatever  should  be  granted  of  that  sort  should  go 
in  so  large  a  manner,  that  papists  should  be  compre- 
hended within  it.  So  the  papists  had  this  generally 
spread  among  them,  that  they  should  oppose  all  pro- 
positions for  comprehension,  and  should  animate  the 
church  party  to  maintain  their  ground  against  all 
the  sectaries*  And  in  that  point  they  seemed  zeal- 
ous for  the  church.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
spoke  of  toleration,  as  necessary  both  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade  ^  And  with  this  the  duke  was  so  pos- 
sessed^  that  he  declared  himself  a  most  violent  enemy 
to  comprehension,  and  as  zealous  for  toleration.  The 
king  being  thus  resolved  on  fixing  the  terms  of  con- 
formity  to  what  they  had  been  before  the  war,  with- 
out making  the  least  abatement  or  alteration,  they 
carried  on  still  an  appearance  of  moderation,  till  the 
strength  of  the  parties  should  appear  in  the  new 
parliament. 

^  This  IS  inconsistent.   S. 
X  2 
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1660.  So,  after  die  declaration  was  set.out,  a^ommissioii 
A  treaty  in  ^^8  granted  to  twelve  of  a  side,  widi  nine  assistants 
the  Savoy.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^}^  were  appointed  to  meet  at  the 

Savoy,  and  to  consider  on  the  ways  of  uniting  both 
sides.  At  their  first  meeting,  Sheldon  told  them^ 
that  those  of  the  church  had  not  desired  this  meet- 
ing, as  being  satisfied  with  the  legal  estaUishment ; 
and  therefore  they  had  nothing  to  offer ;  but  it  he^ 
longed  to  the  other  side,  who  moved  for  alterations, 
to  otkr  both  their  exceptions  to  <he  laws  in  being, 
wd  the  alterations  that  they  proposed.  He  told 
180  them,  they  were  to  lay  all  they  had  to.offiei:  before 
them  at  once;  for  they  would  not  engage  to  treat 
about  any  one  particular,  till  they  saw  how  &r  their 
demands  went :  and  he  said  that  all  was  to  be  trans- 
acted in  writing,  though  the  others  insisted  on  an 
amicable  conference ;  which  was  at  Arst  denied :  yet 
some  hopes  were  given  of  aUowing  it  «t  last  P^ 
pers  were  upon  this  given  in.  The  presbyterians 
moved  that  bishop  Usher's  reduction  should  be  laid 
dovm  as  a  groundwork  to  treat  on;  that  biriiops 
should  not  govern  their  diocese  by  their  single  au- 
thority, nor  depute  it  to  lay  oflScers  in.  their  courts^ 
but  should,  in  matters  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction, 
take  along  with  them  the  couns<d  and  concunmce 
of  the  ptesbjrters.  They  did  offer  several  exceptions 
to  the  liturgy,  against  the  many  responses  by  the 
people;  and  they  desired  all  might  be  made  one 
continued  prayer.  They  desired  that  no  lessons 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  apocryphal  books ;  that 
the  psalms  used  in  the  daily  service  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  new  translation.  They  excepted  to 
many  parts  of  the  office  of  baptism,  that  import  the 
inward  regeneration  of  all  that  were  baptized.    But 
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as  they  proposed  these  amendments,  so  they  did  also  1660. 
offer  a  liturgy  new  drawn  by  Mr.  Baxter.  They 
insisted  mainly  against  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  chiefly  against  the  imposing  it ; 
and  moved  that  the  posture  might  be  left  iree,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  surplice,  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, of  godfathers  being  the  sponsors  in  baptism, 
and  of  the  holy  dafs,  might  be  abolished.  Shddon 
saw  weH  what  the  effect  would  be  of  putting  them 
to  make  all  their  demands  at  onoe.  The  number  of 
them  raised  a  mighty  outcry  against  them,  as  people 
that  could  never  be  satisfied.  But  nothing  gave  so 
great  an  advantage  against  them,  as  their  offering  a  ' 
new  liturgy.  In  this  they  were  divided  amoiig 
themselves*  Some  were  for  insisting  only  on  a  few 
important  things,  reckoning  that  if  they  were  gained, 
and  a  union  followed  upon  that,  it  would  be  easier 
to  gain  other  things  afterwards.  But  all  this  was 
overthrown  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
piety;  and,  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too  many 
things,  would  have  been  ^teemed  one  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  age :  he  writ  near  two  hundred  books  " : 
of  these,  three  are  large  folios :  he  had  a  very  mov*- 
ing  and  pathetibal  way  of  writing,  and  was  his  whole 
Ijfe  long  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity ; 
but  was  most  unhappily  subde  and  metaphysical  in 
every  thing.  There  was  a  great  submission  paid  to 
him  by  the  whole  party.  So  he  persuaded  them, 
that  from  the  words  of  the  comnrneion  they  were 
bound  to  offer  every  thing  that  they  thooght  might 

"  Very  sad  onea   S.     (Dr.  Baxter  he  sbould  read^  lie  Bskl. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  of  a  dif-  **  Read  a^y  of  them,  they  are 

ferent  opinion ;  for  when  asked  *'  all  good.'*    Bosweirs  Life  of 

by  Mr.  BoaweU^  what  works  of  Johnson,  vol.  iv.  p.  242.) 

X  3 
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777  considering  what  was  like  to  be  obtained,  or  what 
effect  their  demanding  so  much  might  have,  in  irri- 
tating the  minds  of  those  who  were  then  the  superico* 
body  in  strength  and  number.  All  the  whole  matter 
was  at  last  reduced  to  one  single  point,  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  determine  the  certain  use  of  things 
indifferent  in  the  worship  of  God?  The  bishops 
held  them  to  that  point,  and  pressed  them  to  shew 
that  any  of  the  things  imposed  were  of  themselves 
unlawful  The  presbyterians  declined  this ;  but  af- 
firmed, that  other  circumstances  might  make  it  be- 
come unlawful  to  settle  a  peremptory  law  about 
things  indifferent;  which  they  .applied  chiefly  to 
kneeling  in  the  sacrament,  and  stood  upon  it,  that  a 
law,  which  excluded  all  that  did  not  kneel  from  the 
sacrament,  was  unlawful,  as  a  limitation  in  the  point 
of  communion  put  on  the  laws  of  Christ,  which 
ought  to  be  the  only  condition  of  those  who  had  a 
right  to  it.  Upon  this  point  there  was  a  free  con- 
ference, that  lasted  some  days.  The  two  men  that 
had  the  chief  management  of  the  debate,  were  the 
most  unfit  to  heal  matters,  and  the  fittest  to  widen 
them,  that  could  have  been  found  out.  Baxter  was 
the  opponent,  and  Gunning  was  the  respondent, 
who  was  afterwards  advanced,  first  to  Chichester, 
and  then  to  Ely :  he  was  a  man  of  great  reading, 
and  noted  for  a  special  subtilty  of  arguing :  all  the 
arts  of  sophistry  were  made  use  of  by  him  on  aU  oc- 
casions, in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
sound  reasoning :  he  was  a  man  of  an  innocent  life, 
unweariedly  active  to  very  little  purpose:  he  was 
much  set  on  the  reconciling  us  with  popery  in  some 
points :  and  because  the  charge  of  idolatry  seemed 
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a  bar  to  all  thoughts  of  reconciliation  with  them^  he    i66a 


set  himself  with  very  great  zeal  to  clear  the  church 
of  Rome  of  idolatry :  this  made  many  suspect  him 
as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them :  but  he  was  far 
from  it ;  and  was  a  very  honest,  sincere  man,  but  of 
no  sound  judgment,  and  of  no  prudence  in  affairs : 
he  was  for  our  conforming  in  aU  things  to  the  rules 
of  the  primitive  church,  particularly  in  praying  for 
the  dead,  in  the  use  of  oil,  with  many  other  rituals : 
he  formed  many  in  Cambric^  upon  his  own  no- 
tions, who  have  carried  them  perhaps  farther  than 
he  intended.  Baxter  and  he  spent  some  days  in 
much  logical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the  town^ 
who  thought  here  were  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged 
in  disputes,  that  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end, 
nor  have  ai^  good  effect.  In  conclusion,  this  com- 
missioB,  being  limited  to  such  a  number  of  dff^s, 
came  to  an  end,  before  any  one  thing  was  agreed 
on*.  The  bishops  insisted  on  the  laws  that  were  still 
in  force,  to  which  they  would  admit  of  no  exception, 
unless  it  was  proved  that  the  matter  of  those  laws 
was  sinfiil.  They  charged  the  presbyterians  with  182 
having  made  a  schism,  upon  a  charge  against  the 
church  for  things,  which  noW'  they  themselvos  could 
not  call  sinAiL  They  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
gratify  such  a  sort  of  men  in  any  thing:  one  de- 
mand  granted  would  draw  on  many  more :  all  au- 
thority both  in  church  and  state  was  struck  at  by 
the  position  they  had  insisted  on,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  impose  things  indifferent,  since  they  seemed 
to  be  the  only  proper  matter  in  which  human  au*^ 
thority  could  interpose.  So  this  furnished  an  occa- 
sion to  expose  them  as  enemies  to  all  order.  Things 
had  been  carried  at  the  Savoy  with  great  shaipness, 
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and  many  reflections.  Baxter  said  once,  such  things 
would  offend  many  good  men  in  the  nation.  Steam, 
the  archbishop  of  York  %  upon  that  took  notice,  that 
he  would  not  say  kingdom,  but  nation,  because  he 
would  not  acknowledge  a  king.  Of  this  great  com- 
plaints were  made,  as  an  indecent  return  for  the 
zeal  they  had  shewn  in  the  restoration. 


1661.  T%e  conference,  broke  up  without  doing  any  good, 
of  ^nf^.  It  did  rather  hurt,  and  heightened  the  sharpness 
2^^^  that  was  then  on  people's  minds  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  needed  no  addition  to  raise  it  higher.  The 
presbyterians  laid  their  complaints  before  the  king : 
but  little  regard  was  had  to  them.  And  now  all  the 
concern  ^Jiat  seemed  to  employ  the  bishops'  thoughts 
was,  not  only  to  make  no  alteration  on  their  ac- 
count, but  to  make  the  terms  of  conformity  much 
stricter  than  they  had  been  before  the  war.  So  it 
was  resolved  to  maintain  conformity  to  the  height, 
and  to  put  lecturers  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
incumbents,  as  to  oaths  and  subscriptions ;  and  to 
oblige  all  persons  to  subscribe  an  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  every  particular  contained 
and  prescribed  in.  the  book  of  common  prayer^. 


^  He  was  then  bishop  of 
Carlisle.   O. 

^  In  the  session  of  paiiia- 
ment,  in  the  year  1663,  a  bill 
was  sent  from  the  commons  to 
the  lords,  for  the  relief  of  such 
persons,  as  by  sickness  or  other 
impediments  were  disabled  from 
subscribmg  to  the  declaration 
of  assent  and  consent^  to  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  uniform- 
ity.   The  bill  passed  the  lords 


with  a  clause  added  to  it,  "  de- 
"  daring  the  subscription  of  as- 
'*  sent  and  consent,  &c.  should 
"  be  understood  only  as  to 
**  practice  and  obedience  ;*'  but 
the  commons  rejected  thedause, 
which  the  lords  not  insisting 
upon,  the  bill  passed  without 
it ;  when  this  clause  was  added 
by  the  lords,  some  of  them 
dissented  to  it,  and  entered 
their  protestations  against  it,  in 
these  words ;  **  being  destnic- 
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Many,  who  thought  it  lawM  to  conform  in  submis-  1661. 
sion,  yet  scrupled  at  this,  as  importing  a  particular  * 
approbation  of  every  thing:  and  great  distinction 
was  made  between  a  conformity  in  practice,  and  so 
fiill  and  distinct  an  assent.  Yet  men  got  over  that, 
as  importing  no  more  but  a  consent  of  obedience : 
tor  though  the  words  of  the  subscription,  which 
were  also  to  be  publicly  pronounced  before  the  con- 
gregation, dedaring  the  person's  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent,  seemed  to  import  this,  yet  the  clause 
of  the  act  that  enjcmied  this  carried  a  dear  exjdar* 
nation  of  it;  for  it. enacted  this  declaration  as  an  as- 
sept  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  contained 
in  the  book.  Another  subscription  was  enacted^ 
with  relation  to  the  league  imd  covenant ;  by  which 
th^  were  required  to  declare  it  unlawful  upon  any 
piretence  whatsoever  tp  take  arms  against  the  kin^  183 
renouncing  the  traitorous  position  of  taldng.arms  by 
his  authority  against  his  person,  or  thos^  commis* 
sioned  by  him,  together  with  a  declaration,  that  no 
obUgatiiw  lay  on.  them  or  any  other  person,  firpm  the 
league  or  covenant,  tp  endeavour  any  change  pr  al<* 
teratipn  of  government  in  church  and  state,  and  that 
the  covenant  was  in  it  self  an  unlawM  oath.  This 
was  contrived  against  all  the  old  men,  who  had  both 
taken  the  covenant  themselves,  and  had  pressed  it 
upon  others.  So  they  were  now  to  own  themselves 
very  guilty  in  that  matter.  And  those  who  thought 
it  might  be  lawful  upon  great  and  illegal  provoca- 
tion to  resist  unjust  invasions  on  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  subjects^  excepted  to  the  subscription, 

**  tive  to  the  church  of  Eng-  some  few  temporal  lords ;  but 

**  land,  as    now  established."  not  one  bishop.   See  Journal  of 

The  protest  was  first  signed  by  the  Lords  of  25th  of  July  1663, 

the  duke  of  York,  and  then  by  O. 
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1661.    though  it  was  scarce  safe  for  any  at  that  time  to 

have  insisted  on  that  point.    Some  thought,  that 

smce  the  king  had  taken  the  covenant,  he  at  least 

was  bound  to  stand  to  it. 

The  act  of      Another  point  was  fixed  by  the  act  of  uniformity, 

onifonnity.  ^jjj^|j  ^^  morc  at  large  formerly :  those  who  came 

to  England  from  the  foreign  churches  had  not  been 
required  to  be'  ordained  among  us :  but  now  all,  that 
had  not  episcopal  ordination,  were  made  incapable 
of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Some  few  al- 
terations were  made  in  the  liturgy  by  the  bishops 
themselves :  a  few  new  collects  were  made,  as  the 
prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  and  the  general 
thanksgiving.  A  collect  was  also  drawn  for  the 
parliament,  in  which  a  new  epithet  was  added  to  the 
king^s  title,  that  gave  great  offence,  and  occasioned 
much  indecent  railleiy :  he  was  styled  mur  most  re- 
ligious  king\  It  was  not  easy  to  give  a  proper 
sense  to  this,  and  to  make  it  go  well  down ;  since^ 
whatever  the  signification  of  religion  might  be  io 
the  Latin  word,  as  importing  the  sacredness  of  the 
king^s  person,  yet  in  the  English  language  it  bore  a 
signification  that  was  no  way  applicable  to  the  king. 
And  those  who  took  great  liberties  with  him  have 
often  asked  him,  what  must  all  his  people  think, 
when  they  heard  him  prayed  for  as  their  most  rdi- 
gious  king  ?  Some  other  lesser  additions  were  made. 


'  (The  same  expressions  of 
pur  most  religious  and  grcunous 
kingf  as  appear  in  the  present 
prayer  for  the  parliament,  oc* 
cur  in  that  which  was  used  for 
the  same  assembly  in  1625.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Summary 
of  Devotions  compiled  and  used 
by  archbbhop  Laud.    The  be- 


ginning of  which  prayer,  as  fiur 
as  the  words  of  our  sovereign 
and  his  kingdoms^  and  its  con- 
clusion,.:  These  and  aU  other  ne* 
cessaries,  &c.  are  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  present  form, 
except  in  the  late  substitution 
of  dominions  for  Idngdoms.) 
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But  ewe  was  taken  that  nothing  should  be  altered,  1661. 
so  as  it  had  been  moved  by  the  presbyterians ;  for  it 
was  resolved  to  gratify  them  in  nothing.  One  im* 
portant  addition  was  made,  chiefly  by  Gawden's 
means  ^  He  pressed  that  a  declaration,  explaining 
the  reasons  of  their  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
which  had  been  in  king  Edward's  liturgy,  but  was 
left  out  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  should  be  again 
set  where  it  had  once  been.  The  papists  were  high- 
ly offended,  when  they  saw  such  an  express  declara^ 
tion  made  against  the  real  presence ;  and  the  duke 
told  me,  that  when  he  asked  Sheldon  how  they 
came  to  declare  against  a  doctrine,  which  he  had 
been  instructed  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
Sheldon  answered.  Ask  Gawden  about  it,  who  is  a  184 
bishop  of  your  own  making:  for  the  king  had  or- 
dered his  promotion  for  the  service  he  had  done. 
The  convocation  that  prepared  those  alterations,  as 
they  added  some  new  holy  days,  St.  Barnabas,  and 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  so  they  took  in  more  les- 
sons out  of  the  Apocrypha,  in  particular  the  story  of 
Bell  and  the  Ih^on  ' :  new  offices  were  also  drawn 
for  two  new  days,  the  thirtieth  of  January,  called 
king  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  the  day  of  the  king's  birth  and  return.  San- 
croft  drew  for  these  some  offices  of  a  very  high 
strain.  Yet  others  of  a  more  moderate  strain  were 
preferred  to  them.  But  he,  coming  to  be  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  got  his  offices  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  king's  authority,  in  a  time  when  so 
high  a  style  as  was  in  them  *  did  not  sound  well  in 

y  S^  the  author's  History  of  Kennet's  Register,  p*  585.  O. 
the  Reformatipiiy  vol.  iii.  page  5  *  1  think  they  acted  wrong, 
of   the   preface.    See    bishop     S. 
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the  nadon  \  Sudi  care  was  taken  in  the  choice  and 
returns  of  the  members  of  the  convocation,  that 
every  thing  went  among  them  as  was  directed  by 
Sheldon  and  Morley.  When  they  had  prepared  all 
their  alterations,  they  offered  them  to  the  king,  who 
sent  them  to  the  house  of  commons,  upon  which  the 
act  cS  uniformity  was  prepared  by  Keding,  after- 
wards lord  chief  justice. 


*  But  the  words  "  grand  re- 
"  bellion**  were  not  put  in,  or 
the  other  alterations  made,  till 
loQg  James  came  to  the  throne. 
The  word  re&eUto»,  I  think,  is 
never  used  in  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment, except  in  one.  See  the 
act  of  I3«  14.  of  Charles  II. 
for  the  distribution  of  6o,oool. 
to  the  loyal  and  indigent  offi- 
cers, &c.  See  also  the  Journal 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  3 1  st 
of  October,  1665.  Note,  I  had 
the  above  observation  from  lord 
chancellor  King,  relating  to  the 
former  times.  See  witii  regard 
to  the  services  for  the  30th  of 
JanuaiT  and  29th  of  May, 
those  m  king  Charles's  time> 
and  those  of  king  James's,  and 
compare  them  weU.  See  my 
folio  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  page 
last*  When  these  services  for 
the  30th  of  January,  and  29th 
of  May^  in  the  two  reigns,  are 
compared,  it  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  more  prudent  to  re- 
store those  of  Charles  Uie  se- 
cond, than  to  abolish  the  reli- 
gious observance  of  those  two 
days.  The  suffering  of  the 
forms  of  king  James  to  con- 
tinue after  the  revolution^  might 
possibly  be  in  some  measure 
owing  to  this-  author,  who,  in 
his   speech   upon   Sacheverel's 


impeackment,  says,  the  war  be- 
tween the  king  and  tiie  parlia- 
ment was  "  plainly  a  rebellion*' 
in  the  latter.  I  say  nothing  of 
his  reasons,  but  see  the  whole 
passage  in  the  State  Trials,  vol. 
V.  pages  652,  653.  For  the 
distinction  between  the  war, 
and  the  taking  off  the  king's 
bead>  see  Joiunal  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  i3thof  Biay  1660. 
I  have  said  that  in  some  mea- 
sure it  might  be  owing  to  this 
author^  that  the  old  forms  for 
the  30th  of  January  and  29th 
of  May  were  not  restored  at  the 
revolution:  but  the  chief  rea- 
son* no  doubt,  was  the  general 
principle  of  policy  that  governed 
that  whole  diai^e,  whi^  was 
to  connect  it  as  littie  as  pos- 
sible with  what  had  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  former  trou- 
bles, against  which  the  clergy, 
and  the  body  of  the  people,  at 
that  time  had  very  strong  pre- 
judioes.  O.  (With  respect  to 
the  observation  on  the  term  re- 
hellumt  words  explicitiy  con- 
demninff  the  lawfulness  of  the 
war  levied  by  the  parliament 
against  the  king,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  act  of  parliament,  called 
the  militia  act,  which  was  passed 
in  the  year  1662.) 
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When  it  was  brought  into  the  house,  many  did  i66i* 
apprehend  that  so  severe  an  act  might  have  HI  e£- 
fects,  and  began  to  abate  of  then:  first  heat :  upon 
which  reports  were  spread,  ami  much  aggravated  as 
they  were  reported  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  the 
plots  of  the  presbjrterians  in  sevei^l  counties.  Many 
were  taken  up  on  those  reports :  but  none  were  ever 
tried  for  them  \  So,  the  thiog  being  let  fall,  it  has 
been  given  out  since,  that  these  were  forged  by  the 
direction  of  soine  hot  spirits,  wiio  taught  think  such 
arts  were  necessary  to  give  an  alarm,  and  by  render- 
ing the  party  odioos,  to  carry  so  severe  an  act 
against  thenu  The .  lord  Clarendon  himself  was 
chaiged  as  having  directed  this  piece  of  artifice: 
but  I  could  never  see  any  ground  for  fSftstening  it  on 
him :  though  there  were  great  appeanmces  of  foul 
dealing  among  some  of  the  fiercer  sort.  The  act 
passed  by  no  great  majority  ^  And  by  it  all  who 
did  not  conform  to  the  liturgy  by  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  the  year  166S, 
were  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  without 
leaving  any  discretionalr  power  with  the  king  in  the 
execution  of  it,  and  without  making  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  should  be  so  deprived: 
a  severity  neither  practised  by  queen  Elizabedi  in 
the  enacting  her  liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  in  eject- 
ing the  royalists^  in  both  which  a  fifth  part  of  the 
benefice  was  reserved  for  their  subsistence.  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  was  pitched  on,  that,  if  they  were 
then  deprived,  they  should  lose  the  profits  of  the  185 

^  A  common  practice.    S.  not  admitting  any  debate  upon 

'  See   the    Journal    of   the  the  amendments  made  by  the 

House  of  Commons,  of^i6th  of  convocation  to  the  former  Book 

April,  1 66a,  for  a  very  extra-  of  Common  Prayer.   O. 
ondinary  resohition,  as  to  their         ^  But  by  king  William.   S. 
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1661.  whole  year,  since  the  tithes  are  commonlj  due  at 
""""~"  Michaelmas.  The  presbyterians  remembered  what 
a  St.  Bartholomew's  had  been  held  at  Paris  ninety 
years  before,  which  was  the  day  of  that  massacre, 
aiid  did  not  stick  to  compare  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  book  of  common  prayer  with  the  new  correc- 
tions was  that  to  which  they  were  to  subscribe.  But 
the  corrections  were  so  long  a  preparing,  and  the 
vast  number  of  copies,  above  two  thousand,  that 
were  to  be  wrought  off  for  all  the  parish  churches  of 
England,  made  the  impression  go  on  so  slowly,  that 
there  were  few  books  set  out  to  sale  when  the  day 
came^  So,  many  that  were  well  affected  to  the 
church,  but  that  made  conscience  of  subscribing  to 
a  book  that  they  had  not  seen,  left  their  benefices 
on  that  veiy  account.  Some  made  a  journey  to 
London  on  purpose  to  see  it.  With  so  much  preci- 
pitation was  that  matter  driven  on,  that  it  seemed 
expected  that  the  clergy  should  subscribe  implicitly 
to  a  book  they  had  never  seen.  This  was  done  by 
too  many,  as  I  was  informed  by  some  of  the  bishops. 
But  the  presbyterians  were  now  in  great  difficulties. 
They  had  many  meetings,  and  much  disputing  about 
conformity.  Reynolds  accepted  of  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich.    But  Calamy  and  Baxter  refused  the  sees 


^  See  tbe  Journal  of  the 
Lords,  25th  of  July  1663  ;  and 
of  the  Commons  the  same  day, 
relating  to  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  such  as  were  disabled  from 
subscribing  the  declaration  in 
the  act  01  uniformity,  and  ob* 
senre  the  clause  added  by  the 
lords  to  the  sud  bill,  but  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  commons.  Ob«- 
serve  also  the  protestation  of 


some  lords  against  the  said 
clause,  in  which  none  of  the  bi- 
shops did  join ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they 
u>ere  for  the  clause ;  quod  noia  ; 
and  also  that  the  first  person 
who  signed  the  protestation 
was  the  duke  of  York :  see  the 
provision  in  the  act  of  uniform- 
ity ei\joining  the  said  declara- 
tion.  O. 
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of  Litchfield  and  Hereford.  And  about  two  thou*  1661. 
sand  of  them  fell  under  the  parliamentary  depriva- 
tion,  as  they  gave  out.  The  numbers  have  been 
much  controverted.  This  raised  a  grievous  outcry 
over  the  nation;  though  it  was  less  considered  at 
that  time,  than  it  would  have  been  at  any  other. 
Baxter  told  me,  that  had  the  terms  of  the  king's 
declaration  been  stood  to,  he  did  not  believe  that 
above  three  hundred  of  these  would  have  been  so 
deprived.  Some  few,  and  but  few,  of  the  episcopal 
party  were  troubled  at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive 
of  the  very  ill  effects  it  was  like  to  have.  Here 
were  many  men,  much  valued,  some  on  better 
grounds,  and  others  on  worse,  who  were  now  cast 
out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great  poverty,  pro- 
voked by  much  spiteAil  usage,  and  cast  upon  those 
popular  practices  that  both  their  principles  and  their 
circumstances  seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate 
congr^ations,  and  of  diverting  men  from  the  pub- 
lic worship,  and  from  considering  their  successors  as 
the  lawful  pastors  of  those  churches  in  which  they 
had  served.  The  blame  of  all  this  fell  heaviest  on 
Sheldon.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  charged  with 
his  having  entertained  the  presbyterians  with  hopes 
and  good  words,  while  he  was  all  the  while  carrying 
on,  or  at  least  giving  way  to  the  bishops'  project. 
When  the  convocation  had  gone  through  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  it  was  in  the  next  place  pro- 
posed, that,  according  to  a  clause  in  the  king's  li- 
cence, they  should  consider  the  canons  of  the  church.  186 
They  had  it  then  in  their  power  to  have  reformed 
many  abuses,  and  particularly  to  have  provided  an 
effectual  remedy  to  the  root  of  all  those,  which  arise 
from  the  poor  maintenance  that  is  reserved  to  the 
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1661.   indumbents.    Almost  all  the  leases  of  the  church 
estates  over  England  were  £allen  in,  there  having 
been  no  renewal  for  twenty  years.    The  leases  for 
years  were  determined :  and  the  wars  had  carried 
off  so  many  men,  that  most  of  the  leases  for  lives 
were  fallen  into  the  incumbents'  hands.    So  that  the 
church  estates  were  in  them :  and  the  fines  raised 
by  the  renewing  the  leases  rose  to  about  a  million 
and  a  half.     It  was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  let 
those  who  were  now  promoted  carry  off  so  great  a 
The  great  treasure.     If  the  half  had  been  applied  to  the  buy- 
r^dotr  ing  of  tithes  or  glebes  for  small  vicarages,  here  a 
^^^^  foundation  had  been  laid  down  for  a  great  and  ef- 
appUed.     fectual  reformation^.     In  some- sees  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pound  was  raised,  and  applied  to  the  en- 
riching the  bishops'  families.     Something  was  done 
to  churches  and  colleges,  in  particular  to  St.  PauTs 
in  London :  and  a  noble  collection  was  made  for  re- 
deeming  all  the  English  slaves  that  were  in  any 
part  of  Barbary.    But  this  fell  far  short  of  what 
might  have  been  expected.     In  this  the  lord  Cla^ 
rendon  was  heavUy  charged,  as  having  shown  that 
he  was  more  the  bishops'  friend  than  the  church's. 
It  is  true,  the  law  made  those  fines  bdong  to  the  in- 
cumbents.    But  such  an  extraordinary  occasion  de- 
served that  a  law  should  have  been  made  on  pur- 
pose.    What  the  bishops  did  with  those  great  fines 
was  a  pattern  to  all  the  lower  dignitaries,  who  gene- 
rally took  more  care  of  themselves  than   of  the 
church.     The  men  of  merit  and  service  were  loaded 
with  many  Hvings  and  many  dignities.     With  this 
great  accession  of  wealth  there  broke  in  upon  the 

^  He  judges  here  rigfat,  in  my  opinion.    S. 
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ehurch  a  great  deal  of  luxury  and  high  living,  on  i66i> 
the  pretence  of  hospitality  « ;  while  others  made  pur- 
chases,  and  left  great  estates,  most  of  which  we  have 
seen  melt  away  K  And  with  this  overset  of  wealth 
and  pomp,  that  came  on  men  in  the  decline  of  their 
parts  and  age,  they,  who  were  now  growing  into  old 
age,  became  lazy  and  negligent  in  all  the  true  con- 
cerns of  the  church :  they  left  preaching  and  writing 
to  others,  while  they  gave  themselves  up  to  ease  and 
sloth.  In  all  which  sad  representation,  some  few  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  made ;  but  so  few,  that,  if  a  new 
set  of  men  had  not  appeared  of  another  stamp,  the 
church  had  quite  lost  her  esteem  over  the 'nation  K 

These  were  generally  of  Cambridge,  formed  under  iMvines 
some  divines,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Drs.  Whitch-  latitudina- 

m 

cot,  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and  Worthington.  "*"*' 
Whitchcot  was  a  man  of  a  rare  temper,  very  mild 
and  obliging.  He  had  great  credit  with  some  that  187 
had  been  eminent  in  the  late  times;  but  made  all 
the  use  he  could  of  it  to  protect  good  men  of  all  per- 
suasions. He  was  much  for  liberty  of  conscience : 
and  being  disgusted  with  the  dry  systematica}  way 
of  those  times,  he  studied  to  raise  those  who .  con- 
versed with  him  to  a  nobler  set  of  thoughts,,  and  to 
consider  religion  as  a  seed  of  a  deiform  nature,  (to 
use  one  of  his  ovm  phrases.)  In  order  to  this,  he 
set  young  students  much  on  reading  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, chiefly  Plato,  TuUy,  and  Fbtin,  and  on 

£  Uncharitable    aggravadoD.  tbe  successors  of  the  Caroline 

S.  bishops  equalled  in  muDificence 

^  A  base  inuendo.   S.  Sheldon,   Cosin,   Morley,   and 

('  To  omit  the  mention  of  Warner,  or  surpassed  in  piety 

several  of  the  old  clergy,  distin-  and  learning,  Sanderson,  Pear- 

guished   by  their  erudition   as  son,  and  Fell  ?) 

well  as  their  loyalty,  who  among 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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1661.  considering  the  Christian  religion  as  a  doctrine  sent 
from  God,  both  tor  elevate  and  sweeten  human  naf- 
ture,  in  which  he  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  a 
wise  and  kind  instructor.  Cudworth  carried  this  on 
with  a  great  strength  of  genius  and  a  vast  compass 
of  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conduct  and 
prudence :  upon  wliich  his  enemies  did  very  falsely 
accuse  him  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  Wilkin»  was 
of  Oxford,  but  removed  to. Cambridge.  His  first 
rise  was  in  the  elector  palatine's  family,  when  he 
was  in  England.  Afterwards  he  married  Cromwell's 
sister ;  but  made  no  other  use  of  that  alliance,  but 
to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the  university  from 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Gk)odwin.  At  Cambridge 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or 
from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conceits,  and 
a  fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a  great  ob- 
server and  a  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy, 
which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked  after. 
He*  was  naturally  ambitious,  but  was  the  wisest 

'  clergyman  I  ever  knew.     He  was  a  lover  of  man- 

kind, and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.  More  was 
an  open  hearted  and  sincere  Christian  philosopher, 
who  studied  to  establish  men  in  the  great  principles 
of  religion  against  atheism,  that  was  then  beginning 
to  gain  ground,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  hjrpocrisy  of 
some,  and  the  fantastical  conceits  of  the  more  sin- 
cere enthusiasts. 

H<»bbs'8  Hobbs,  who  had  long  followed  the  courts  and 
passed  there  for  a  mathematical  man,  though  he 
really  knew  little  that  way,  being  disgusted  by  the 
court,  came  into  England  in  Cromwell's  time,  and 
published  a  very  wicked  book,  with  a  very  strange 
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title,  The  Ijetiathan.  His  main  principles  were,  1661. 
that  all  men  acted  under  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
which  he  seemed  protected  by  the  then  received 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  the  universe  was  God,  and  that  souls  were  ma- 
terial ;  thought  being  only  subtil  and  imperceptible 
motion.  He  thought  interest  and  fear  were  the 
chief  principles  of  society :  and  he  put  all  morality 
in  the  following  that  which  was  our  own  private 
wiU  or  advantage^  He  thought  religion  had  no 
other  foundation  than  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  188 
he  put  all  the  law  in  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  the 
people :  for  he  writ  his  bodk  at  first  in  favour  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  but  turned  it  afterwards  to  gratify 
the  republican  party.  These  were  his  true  princi- 
ples, though  he  had  disguised  them,  for  deceiving 
unwary  readers.  And  this  set  of  notions  came  to 
spread  much.  The  novelty  and  boldness  of  them 
set  many  on  reading  them.  The  impiety  of  them 
was  acceptable  to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  which  were 
but  too  much  prepared  to  receive  them  by  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  late  times.  So  this  set  of  men 
at  Cambridge  studied  to  assert  and  examine  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  on  clear  grounds, 
and  in  a  philosophical  method.  In  this  More  led 
the  way  to  many  that  came  after  him.  Worthing- 
ton  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  great  humility, 
and  practised  a  most  sublime  way  of  self-denial  and 
devotion.  All  these,  and  those  who  were  formed 
under  them,  studied  to  examine  farther  into  the  na- 
ture of  things  than  had  been  done  formerly.  They 
declared  against  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  other.  They  loved  the  constitu- 
tion of^  the  church,  and  the  liturgy,  and  could  well 

Y  2 
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t66i.   live  under  them :  but  they  did  not  think  it  unlaw^ 
*~^        fill  to  live  under  another  form.     They  wished  that 
things  might  have  been  carried  with  more  modera- 
tion.   And  they  continued  to  keep  a  good  corre^ 
.    spondence  with  those  who  had  differed  firom  them 
in  opinion,  and  allowed  a  great  fireedom  both  in  phi- 
losophy and  in  divinity :  from  whence  they  were 
called  men  of  latitude^    And  upon  this  men  of  nar- 
rower thoughts  and  fiercer  tempers  fastened  upon 
them  the  name  of  Latitudinarians^.   The}r  read  Epi* 
scopius  much.     And  the  making  out  the  reasons  of 
things  being  a  main  part  of  their  studies,  their  ene- 
mies called  them  Sodnians.     They  were  all  veiy 
zealous   against  popery.     And  so,  they  becoming 
soon  very  considerable,  the  papists  set  themselves 
against  them  to  decry  them  as  atheists,  deists,  or  at 
best  Sociiiians.   And  now  that  the  main  principle  of 
reli^on  was  struck  at  by  Hobbs  and  his  followers^ 
the  papists  acted  upon  this  a  very  strange  part. 
They  went  in  so  far  even  into  the  ailment  fiir 
atheism,  as  to  publish  many  books,  in  which  they 
affirmed,  that  there  was  no  certain  proof  of  the 
Christian  religion,  unless  we  took  it  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  as  in&llible.     This  was  such  a 
delivering  up  of  the  cause  to  them,  that  it  raised  in 
all  good  men  a  very  high  indignation  at  popery ; 
that  party  shewing,  that  they  chose  to  make  men 
who  would  not  turn  papists,  become  atheists,  rather 
than  believe  Christianity  upon  any  other  ground  than 
infallibility. 
189     ^^6  in<>st  eminent  of  those,  who  were  formed 
A  chKracter  under  thosc  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  were  Til- 
diwSr     lotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Patrick.     The  first  of  these 

^  See  Sir  Phillip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  page  89.   O. 
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was  a  man  of  a  dear  head  and  a  sweet  temper.    1661. 

He  had  the  brightest  thoughts  and  the  most  correct 

style  of  all  our  divines ;  and  was  esteemed  the  best 
IMceacher  of  the  age.  He  was  a  very  prudent  man ; 
and  had  such  a  mimagement  with  it,  that  I  never 
knew  any  dergyman  so  universally  esteemed  and 
beloved,  as  he  was  for  above  twenty  years.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  opposition  to  popery.  He  was  no 
friend  to  persecution,  and  stood  up  much  against 
atheism.  Nor  did  any  man  contribute  more  to 
faring  the  city  to  love  our  worship  than  he  did. 
But  there  was  so  little  superstition,  and  so  much 
reason  and  gentleness  in  his  way  of  explaining 
tlnngs,  that  malice  was  long  levelled  at  him,  and  in 
conclusion  broke  out  fiercely  on  him.  StiUingfleet 
was  a  man  of  much  more  learning,  but  of  a  more 
reserved  and  a  haughtier  temper.  He,  in  his  youths 
writ  an  Irenicum  for  healing  our  divisions,  with  so 
much  learning  and  moderation,  that  it  was  esteemed 
a  masterpiece.  His  notion  was,  that  the  apostles 
had  settled  the  church  in  a  constitution  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  but  had  made  no  perpetual  law 
about  it,  having  only  taken  it  in,  as  they  did  many 
other  things,  from  the  customs  and  practice  of  the 
sjmagogue;  from  which  he  inferred,  that  certainly 
the  constitution  was  lawfiil,  since  authorized  by 
them,  but  not  necessaiy,  since  they  had  made  no 
settled  law  about  it.  This  took  with  many;  but 
was  cried  out  upon  by  others,  as  an  attempt  against 
the  church.  Yet  the  argument  was  managed  with 
so  much  learning  and  skill,  that  none  of  either  side 
ever  undertook  to  answer  it  \    After  that,  he  wrote 

'  (The  book  itself  was  an-     Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Li- 
swered  in  the  year  1680.     See     brary,  v.  StiUingfleet.) 
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1661.  against  infidelity,  beyond  any  that  had  gone  before  . 
him.  And  then  he  engaged  to  write  against  popery, 
which  he  did  with  such  an  exactness  and  liveliness, 
that  no  books  of  controversy  were  so  much  read  and 
valued  as  his  were.  He  was  a  great  man  in  many 
respects.  He  knew  the  world  well^  and  was 
esteemed  a  very  wise  man.  The  writing  of  his 
Irenicum  was  a  great  snare  to  him :  for,  to  avoid 
the  imputations  which  that  brought  upon  him,  he 
not  only  retracted  the  book,  but  he  want  into  the 
humours  of  that  high  sort  of  people  beyond  what 
became  him,  perhaps  beyond  his  own  sense  of 
things.  He  applied  himself  much  to  the  study  of 
the  law  and  records,  and  the  original  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  [too 
much  conceited  of  himself,  and  too  much  concerned 
for  his  family.]  Patrick  was  a  great  preacher.  He 
wrote  much  and  well,  and  chiefly  on  the  scriptures. 
He  was  a  laborious  man  in  his  function,  of  great 
strictness  of  life,  but  a  little  too  severe  against  those 
who  differed  from  him.  But  that  was,  when  he 
190  thought  their  doctrines  struck  at  the  fimdamentals 
of  religion.  He  became  afterwards  more  moderate*". 
To  these  I  shall  add  another  divine,  who,  though  of 
Oxford,  yet,  as  he  was  formed  by  bishop  Wilkins,  so 
he  went  into  most  of  their  principles ;  but  went  fiu- 
beyond  them  in  learning.  Lloyd  was  a  greiU;  critic 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  chiefly  in  the 
scriptures ;  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  which  he 
carried  the  most  perfect  concordance  in  his  memory, 
and  had  it  the  readiest  about  him,  of  all  men  that 
ever  I  knew.     He  was  an  exact  historian,  and  the 

^  Yes,  for  he  turaed  4  rank  whig.    S. 
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most  puB<^ual  in  chronology  of  all  our  divines.  He 
had  read  the  most  books,  and  with  the  best  jud^' 
ment,  and  had  made  the  most  copious  abstracts  out 
of  them,  of  any  in  this  age:  so  that  WiUdns  used 
to  say,  he  had  the  most  learning  in  ready  cash  of 
any  he  ever  knew.  He  was  so  exact  in  every  thing 
he  set  about,  that  he  never  gave  over  any  part  of 
study,  till  he  had  quite  mastered  it.  But  when  that 
was  done,  he  went  to  another  subject,  and  did  not 
lay  out  his  learning  with  the  diligence  with  which 
he  laid  it  in.  He  had  many  volumes  of  materials 
upon  all  subjects  hdd  together  in  so  distinct  a  me- 
thod, that  he  could  with  very  little  labour  write  on 
any  of  them.  He  had  more  life  in  his  imagination, 
and  a  truer  judgment,  than  may  seem  consistent 
with  such  a  laborious  course  of  study".  Yet,  as 
much  w  he  was  set  on  learning,  he  had  never  neg- 


1661 


"  Lloyd,  after  several  trans* 
lations,  was  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter. In  the  year  171 2,  he  told 
queen  Ann  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  acquaint  her,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  city  of  Rome 
consumed  by  fire,  in  less  than 
four  years;  which  he  could 
prove  beyond  contradiction,  if 
her  majesty  would  have  the  pa- 
tience to  hear  him  upon  that 
subject  The  queen  appointed. 
him  next  day  in  the  forenoon ; 
and  a  great  Bi]ble  was  brought, 
wjbich  was  all  he  said  would  be 
wanting.  The  bishop  of  Lon- 
don came  with  him;  and  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Ox- 
forcl,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend by  the  queen.  He  shewed 
a  vast  memory  and  command 


of  the  scriptures  at  that  age; 
(for  he  was  then  above  eighty 
years  old ;)  but  the  earl  of  Ox- 
fyrd  offering  to  give  another 
interpretation  to  one  of  his 
texts  than  he  did,  though  in 
extreme  civil  terms^  the  bishop 
turned  to  the  queen  in  the 
greatest  passion  I  ever  saw  any 
man,  and  told  her,  ^'  So  si^s 
"  your  treasurer ;  but  God  says 
'*  otherwise,  whether  he  like  it 
**  or  no."  The  queen  seeing 
him  so  angry  and  rude,  called 
for  her  dinner,  after  which  he 
said,  that  if  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced was  not  true,  he  did  not 
know  any  truth,  and  was  a  very 
unfit  person  to  be  trusted  witb 
explaining  the  Gospel  to  other 
people,  and  desired  the  queen 
to  dispose  of  his  bishopric  tQ 
some  man  of  greater  abilities, 

y4 
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lected  his  pastoral  care.  For  several  years  he  had 
the  greatest  cure  m  England,  St.  Martin's,  which 
he  took  care  of  with  an  application  and  diligence 
beyond  any  about  him ;  to  whom  he  was  an  exam- 
ple, or  rather  a  reproach,  so  few  following  his  ex- 
ample. He  was  a  holy,  humble,  and  patient  man, 
ever  ready  to  do  good  when  he  saw  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity :  even  his  love  of  study  did  not  divert  him 
from  that.  He  did,  upon  his  promotion,  find  a  very 
worthy  successor  in  his  cure,  Tenison,  who  carried 
on  and  advanced  all  those  good  methods  that  he 
had  begun  in  the  management  of  that  great  cure. 
He  endowed  schools,  set  up  a  public  library,  and 
kept  many  curates  to  assist  him  in  his  indefatigable 
labours  among  them.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  ^ 
and  took  much  pains  to  state  the  notions  and  prac- 
tices of  heathenish  idolatry,  and  so  to  fasten  that 
charge  on  the  church  of  Rome.  And,  Whitehall 
lying  within  that  parish,  he  stood  as  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  all  Idng  James's  reign;  and  maintained, 
as  well  as  managed,  that  dangerous  post  with  great 
courage  and  much  judgment,  and  was  held  in  veiy 
high  esteem  for  his  whole  deportment,  which  was 
ever  grave  and  moderate.  These  have  been  the 
greatest  divines  we  have  had  these  forty  years  p  : 
and  may  we  ever  have  a  succession  of  such  men  to 


if  what  he  said  did  not  prove  tnie; 
and  then  spoke  something  to  the 
queen  in  a  very  low  voice,  that 
nobody  else  might  hear ;  which 
she  told  me  afterwards  was, 
that  after  four  years  were  ex- 
pired, Christ  would  reign  per- 
sonally upon  earth  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  D. 

^  The  dullest,  good  for  no- 


thing man  I  ever  knew.  S. 

P  (No  very  accurate  asser- 
tion; for  Pearson,  whom  the 
bishop  allows  to  have  been  the 
greatest  divine  of  the  age,  was 
alive  within  thirty  years  of  the 
bishop's  own  death,  and  within 
twenty  of  his  composing  this 
history.  And  doctors  Cave  and 
South,  both  of  whom  were  then 
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fill  the  room  of  those  who  have  already  gone  off  the    1661. 


stage,  and  of  those  who,  being  now  very  old,  cannot  TZT 
hold  theur  posts  long.  Of  these  I  have  writ  the 
more  fully,  because  I  knew  them  well,  and  have 
lived  long  in  great  friendship  with  them ;  but  most 
particularly  with  TiUotson  and  Lloyd.  And,  as  I 
am  sensible  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  consideration 
that  has  been^  had  for  me  to  my  being  known  to  be 
their  friend,  so  I  have  really  learned  the  best  part 
of  what  I  know  from  them :  [and  of  the  services  I 
may  have  done  the  church,  to  them.  And  if  I  have 
arrived  at  any  faculty  of  writing  dearly  and  cor-^ 
recily,  I  owe  that  entirely  to  them.  For  as  they 
(Tillotson  and  Lloyd)  joined  with  Wilkins,  in  that 
noble  though  despised  attempt  of  an  universal  cha- 
racier,  and  a  philosophical  language;  they  took 
great  pains  to  observe  all  the  common  errors  of  Ian* 
guage  in  general,  and  of  ours  in  particular :  and  in 
the  drawing  the  tables  for  that  work,  which  was 
Lloyd's  province,  he  looked  fruther  into  a  natural 
purity  and  simplicity  of  style,  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew ;  into  all  which  he  led  me,  and  so  helped  me 
to  any  measure  of  exactness  of  writing  which  may 
be  thought  to  belong  to  me.]  But  I  owed  them 
much  more  on  the  account  of  those  excellent  princi-' 
pies  and  notions,  of  which  they  were  in  a  particular 
manner  communicative  to  me.  This  set  of  men 
contributed  more  than  can  be  well  imagined  to  re- 
form the  way  of  preaching ;  which,  among  the  di- 
vines of  England  before  them,  was  overrun  with  pe- 
dantry,  a  great  mixture  of  quotations  from  fathers 

living,  not  to  mention  the  bi-  nant  at  Tenison*s»  if  not  at 
shops  Beverege,  Hooper,  and  most  of^the  others*,  being  pre^ 
Kidder,  would  have  felt  indig-     ferred  to  them.) 
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1661.  and  ancient  writers,  a  long  opening  of  a  text  with 
the  concordance  of  every  word  in  it,  and  a  giving 
all  the  different  expositions  with  the  grounds  of 

The  way  of  them,  and  the  entering  into  some  parts  of  contro- 
whi^  then  versy,  and  all  concluding  in  some,  but  very  short, 
prevailed.  pj^j>|j^  apj^dcationg,  according  to  the  subject  or 

the  occasion.  This  was  both  long  and  heavy,  when 
all  was  pye-balled  %  full  of  mai^y  sayings  of  differ^t 
languages.  The  common  style  of  sermons  was  ei*' 
ther  very  flat  and  low,  or  swelled  up  with  rhetoric 
to  a  false  pitch  of  a  wrong  sublime.  The  king  had 
little  or  no  literature,  but  true  and  good  sense ;  and 
had  got  a  right  notion  of  style';  for  he  was  in 
France  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  set  on  re- 
forming their  language.  It  soon  speared  that  he 
had  a  true  taste.  So  this  helped  to  raise  the  value 
of  these  men,  when  the  king  approved  of  the  style 
their  discourses  generally  ran  in ;  which  was  dear, 
plain,  and  short.  They  gave  a  short  paraphrase  of 
their  text,  unless  where  great  difficulties  required  a 
more  copious  enlargement ;  but  even  then  they  cut 
off  unnecessary  shews  of  learning,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  the  matter,  in  which  they  opened  the  na- 
ture and  reasons  of  things  so  fully,  and  with  that 
simplicity,  that  their  hearers  felt  an  instruction  of 
another  sort  than  had  commonly  been  observed  be- 
fore. So  they  became  very  much  followed :  and  a 
set  of  these  men  brought  off  the  dty  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  prejudices  they  had  formerly  to 
the  church. 

1662.  There  was  a  great  debate  in  council,  a  little  be- 

"1  A  noble  epithet.   S.     '  How  came  Burnet  not  to  learn  this 
style?   S. 
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fere  St.  Bartholoinew's  day,  whether  the  act  of  1662. 
unifonnity  should  be  punctually  executed,  or  not.  The  act  of 
Some  moved  to  have  the  execution  of  it  delayed  ^^™*y 
to  the  next  session  of  parliament.  Others  were  ^>^  "c^"^- 
for  executing  it  in  the  main,  but  to  connive  at  some 
eminent  men,  and  to  put  curates  into  their  churches 
to  read  and  officiate  according  to  the  common 
prayer,  but  to  leave  them  to  preach  on,  till  they  192 
should  die  out.  The  earl  of  Manchester  laid  all 
these  things  before  the  king  with  much  zeal,  but 
with  no  great  force.  Sheldon,  on  the  other  hand, 
pressed  the  execution  of  the  law :  England  was  ac- 
customed to  obey  laws :  so  while  they  stood  on  that 
ground,  they  were  safe,  and  needed  fear  none  of  the 
dangers  that  seemed  to  be  threatened :  he  also  un- 
dertook to  fill  all  the  vacant  pulpits,  that  should  be 
forsaken  in  London,  better  and  more  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people,  than  they  had  been  before :  and 
he  seemed  to  apprehend,  that  a  very  small  number 
would  fall  under  the  deprivation,  and  that  the  gross 
of  the  party  would  conform.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  led  the  party  took  great  pains  to  have 
them  all  stick  together :  they  inAised  it  into  them, 
that  if  great  numl)ers  stood  out,  that  would  shew 
their  strength,  and  produce  new  laws  in  their  fa^ 
vour ;  whereas  they  would  be  despised,  if,  after  so 
much  noise  made,  the  greater  part  of  them  should 
conform.  So  it  was  thought,  that  many  went  out 
in  the  crowd  to  keep  their  friends  company.  Many 
of  these  were  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and 
zeal.  They  cast  themselves  upon  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  charity  of  their  friends,  which  had  a 
fair  appearance,  as  of  men  that  were  ready  to  suffer 
persecution  for  their  consciences.   This  begot  esteem, 
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1662.  and  raised  compassion:  whereas  the  did  dei^,  now 
much  enriched,  were  as  much  despised.  But  the 
young  clergy  that  came  firom  the  universities  did 
good  service.  Learning  was  then  high  at  Oxford ; 
chiefly  the  study  of  the  (mental  tongues,  which  was 
much  raised  by  the  Polyglot  bible,  then  lately  set 
forth.  They  read  the  fathers  much  there.  Mathe* 
matics  and  the  new  philosophy  were  in  great  esteem* 
And  the  meetings  that  Wilkins  had  begun  at  Ok- 
ford  were  now  held  in  London  too,  in  so  public 
manner,  that  the  king  himself  encoun^ed  them 
much,  and  had  many  experunents  made  before  him. 
The  royal  The  men  that  formed  the  royal  society  in  Loor 
'°^*^-  don  were,  sir  Robert  Man»7,  the  lord  Brounker,  a 
profound  mathematician,  and  doctor  Ward^  soon 
after  promoted  to  Exeter,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Salisbury.  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  reach,  went 
deep  in  mathematical  studies,  and  was  a  very  dex-^ 
terous  man,  if  not  too  dexterous ;  for  his  sincerity 
was  much  questioned.  He  had  complied  during  the 
late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking  the  covenant:  so 
he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a  time-server. 
But  the  lord  Clarendon  saw,  that  most  of  the  hi* 
^  shops  were  men  of  merit  by  their  sufferings,  but  of 
no  great  capacity  for  business.  He  brought  Ward 
in,  as  a  man  fit  to  govern  the  church :  for  Wanl»  to 
get  his  former  errors  to  be  forgot,  went  into  the 
high  notions  of  a  severe  conformity,  and  became  the 
193  most  considerable  man  on  the  bishops'  bench*  He 
was  a  profound  statesman,  but  a  very  indifferent 
dergyman.  Many  physicians,  and  other  mgemous 
men,  went  into  the  society  for  natural  philosophyi. 
But  he  who  laboured  most,  at  the  greatest  charge, 
and  with  the  most  success  at  experiments,  was  Bo^  , 
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bert  Boyle,  the  earl  of  Cork's  youngest  son.    He    1662& 


was  looked  on  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  very  per- 
fect pattern.  He  was  a  very  devout  Christian^ 
humUe  and  modest,  almost  to  a  fisuilt,  of  a  most 
spotless  and  exemplary  life  in  aU  respects.  He  was 
highly  charitable ;  and  was  a  mortified  and  self-de- 
nied man,  that  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
the  doing  good.  He  neglected  his  person,  despised 
the  world,  and  lived  abstracted  from  all  pleasures, 
designs,  and  interests  ^  I  preadied  his  ftmeHEd  ser-^ 
mon,  in  which  I  gave  his  character  so  truly,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  now  to  enlarge  more  upon 
it.  The  society  for  philosophy  ^w  so  considera- 
ble, that  they  thought  fit  to  take  out  a  patent,  which 
constituted  them  a  body,  by  the  name  of  the  royal 
society ;  of  which  ^  Robert  Murray  was  the  first 
president,  bishop  Ward  the  second,  and  the  lord 
Brounker  the  third.  Their  history  is  writ  so  well 
by  doctor  Sprat,  that  I  will  insist  no  more  on  them, 
but  go  on  to  other  matters. 

After  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  dissenters,  see-  conraita. 
ing  both  court  and  parliament  was  so  much  set  the  papisu. 
against  them,  had  much  consultation  together  what 
to  do.     Many  were  for  going  over  to  Holland,  and        ^ 
settling  there  with  their  ministers.    Others  pro- 
posed New  England,  and  the  other  plantations. 
Upon  this  the  earl  of  Bristol  drew  to  his  house  a 
meeting  of  the  chief  papists  in  town :  and  after  an 
oath  of  secrecy  he  told  them,  now  was  the  proper 
time  for  them  to  make  some  steps  towards  the 
bringing  in  of  their  religion:  in  order  to  that  it 
seemed  advisable  for  them  to  take  pains  to  procure 

'  Boyle  was  a  very  silly  writer.    S. 
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1663.  favour  to  the  nonconformists ;  (for  that  became  tfa^ 
common  name  to  them  all,  as  puritan  had  been  be- 
fore the  war :)  they  were  the  rather  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  procure  a  toleration  for  them  in  general 
terms,  that  thej  themselves  miglit  be  comprehended 
within  it.  The  lord  Aubigny  seconded  the  motion. 
He  said,  it  was  so  visibly  the  interest  of  England  to 
make  a  great  body  of  the  trading  men  stay  within 
the  kingdom,  and  be  made  easy  in  it,  that  it  would 
have  a  good  grace  in  them  to  seem  zealous  for  it : 
and,  to  draw  in  so  great  a  number  of  those,  who 
had  been  hitherto  the  hottest  against  them,  to  feel 
their  care,  and  to  see  their  zeal  to  serve  them ;  he 
recommended  to  them  to  make  this  the  subject  of 
all  their  discourses,  and  to  engage  all  their  friends 
in  the  design.  Bennet  did  not  meet  with  them, 
but  was  known  to  be  of  the  secret ;  as  the  lord 
Stafford  told  me  in  the  towei'  a  little  before  his 
194  death.  But  that  lord  soon  withdrew  from  those 
meetings :  for  he  apprehended  the  earl  of  Bristol's 
heat,  and  that  he  might  raise  a  storm  against  them 
by  his  indiscreet  meddling. 
A  decun.  The  king  was  so  far  prevailed  on  by  them,  that 
lenfion.  in  December  1662  he  set  out  a  declaration,  that 
was  generally  thought  to  be  procured  by  the  lord 
Bristol :  but  it  had  a  deeper  root,  and  was  designed 
by  the  king  himself.  In  it  the  king  expressed  his 
aversion  to  all  severities  on  the  account  of  religion, 
but  more  particularly  to  all  sanguinary  laws;  and 
gave  hopes,  both  to  papists  and  nonconformists,  that 
he  would  find  out  such  ways  for  tempering  the  se- 
verities of  the  laws,  that  all  his  subjects  should  be 
easy  under  them.  The  wiser  of  the  nonconformists 
saw  at  what  all  this  was  aimed,  and  so  received  it 
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coldly.  But  the  papists  went  on  more  wannlj,  and  16^. 
were  preparing  a  scheme  for  a  toleration  for  them. 
And  one  part  of  it  raised  great  disputes  among 
themselves.  Some  were  for  their  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  renounced  the  pope's  deposing 
power.  But  all  those  that  were  under  a  manage- 
ment from  Rome  refused  this.  And  the  internuncio 
at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure  those  that  were 
for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  papal  authority.  A  propo- 
sition was  also  made  for  having  none  but  secular 
priests  tolerated  in  England,  who  should  be  under  a 
bishop,  and  under  an  estabUshed  government.  But 
that  all  the  regulars,  in  particular  all  Jesuits,  should 
be  under  the  strictest  penalties  forbid  the  kingdom. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  set  this  on ;  for  he  knew  Dengned 
well  it  would  divide  the  papists  among  themselves,  puts.  ^  ^ 
But,  though  a  few  honest  priests,  such  as  Blacklow, 
Serjeant,  Caron,  and  Walsh,  were  for  it,  yet  they 
could  not  make  a  party  among  the  leading  men  of 
their  own  side.  It  was  pretended,  that  this  was  set 
on  foot  with  a  design  to  divide  them,  and  so  to 
break  their  strength.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  knew, 
that  cardinal  de  Retz,  for  whom  he  saw  the  king 
had  a  particular  esteem,  had  come  over  incognito, 
and  had  been  with  the  king  in  private.  So,  to  let 
the  king  see  how  odious  a  thing  his  being  suspected 
of  popery  would  be,  and  what  a  load  it  would  lay 
on  his  government,  if  it  came  to  be  believed,  he  got 
some  of  his  party,  as  sir  Allain  Brodrick  told  me,  to 
move  in  the  house  of  commons  for  an  act  rendering 
it  capital  to  say  the  king  was  a  papist.  And, 
whereas  the  king  was  made  to  believe  that  the  old 
cavaliers  were  become  milder  with  relation  to  po- 
pery, the  lord  Clarendon  upon  this  new  act  inferred. 
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1662;  that  it  stiU  appeared  that  the  opmion  of  his  being  a 
""""""^  papist  would  so  certainly  make  him  odious,  that  for 
that  reason  the  parliament  had  made  the  spreading 
195  those  reports  so  penal.  But  this  was  taken  by  an- 
other handle,  while  some  said,  that  this  act  was 
made  on  purpose,  that,  though  the  design  of  brings 
ing  in  popery  should  become  ever  so  visible,  none 
should  dare  to  speak  of  it.  The  earl  of  Claraidon 
had  a  quite  contrary  design  in  it,  to  let  the  kiog  see 
how  fatal  the  effects  of  any  such  suspicions  were 
like  to  be.  When  the  earl  of  Bristol's  declaration 
was  proposed  in  council,  lord  Clarendon  and  the 
bishops  opposed  it.  But  there  was  qpthing  in  it 
directly  against  law,  hopes  being  only  given  of  en^ 
deavours  to  make  all  men  easy  under  the  kiag's  go- 
vernment: so  it  passed.  The  earl  of  Bristol  car** 
ried  it  as  a  great  victory.  And  he,  with  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  all  lord  Clarendon's  enemies, 
declared  openly  against  him.  But  the  poor  priests, 
who  had  made  those  honest  motions,  were  very  iU 
looked  on  by  all  their  own  party,  as  men  gained  on 
design  to  betray  them.  I  knew  all  this  from  Peter 
Walsh  himself,  who  was  the  honestest  and  learn- 
edest  man  I  ever  knew  among  them.  He  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and  of  the  Franciscan  order :  and 
was  indeed  in  all  points  of  controversy  almost  wholly 
protestant :  but  he  had  senses  of  his  own,  by  which 
he  excused  his  adhering  to  the  church  of  Rome: 
and  he  maintained,  that  with  these  he  could  conti- 
nue in  the  communion  of  that  church  without  sin : 
and  he  said,  that  he  was  sure  he  did  some  good, 
staying  still  on  that  side,  but  that  he  could  do  none 
at  all,  i£  he  should  come  over :  he  thought,  no  man 
ought  to  forsake  that  religion  in  which  he  was  bom 
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and  bred,  unless  he  was  clearly  convinced,  that  he  1662. 
must  certainly  be  damned  if  he  continued  in  it.  He 
was  an  honest  and  able  man,  much  pracfised  in  in- 
trigues, and  knew  well  the  methods  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  other  missionaries.  He  told  me  often,  there 
was  nothing  which  the  whole  popish  party  feared 
more  than  an  union  of  those  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land with  the  presbyterians :  they  knew,  we  grew 
the  weaker,  the  more  our  breaches  were  widened ; 
and  that,  the  more  we  were  set  against  one  another, 
we  would  mind  them  the  less '.  The  papists  had 
two  maxims,  from  which  they  never  departed :  the 
one  was  to  divide  us :  and  the  other  was,  to  keep 
themselves  united,  and  either  to  set  on  an  indiscri* 
minated  toleration,  or  a  general  prosecution ;  for  so 
we  loved  to  soften  the  harsh  word  of  persecution. 
And  he  observed,  not  without  great  indignation  at 
us  for  our  foUy,  that  we,  iiistead.of  uniting  among 
ourselves,  and  dividing  them,  according  to  their  max- 
ims, did  all  we  could  to  keep  them  united,  and  to 
disjoint  our  own  body :  for  he  was  persuaded,  if  the 
government  had  held  an  heavy  hand  on  the  r^ulars 
and  the  Jesuits,  and  had  been  gentle  to  the  seculars, 
and  had  set  up  a  distinguishing  test,  renouncing  all 
sort  of  power  in  the  pope  over  the  temporal  rights  196 
of  princes,  to  which  the  regulars  and  the  Jesuits 
could  never  submit,  that  this  would  have  engaged 
them  into  such  violent  quarrels  among  themselves, 
that  censures  would  have  been  thundered  at  Rome 
against  all  that  should  take  any  such  test ;  which 
would  have  procured  much  disputing,  and  might 
have  probably  ended  in  the  revolt  of  the  soberer 

'  Rogue.   S. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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1662.  part  of  that  church.  But  he  found,  that,  though 
the  eail  of  Clarendon  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  liked 
the  project,  little  regard  was  had  to  it  by  the  go- 
verning party  in  the  court. 


i6G3. 

Brtttol't 
iletigDt. 


.  .The  church  party  waa  alarmed  at  all  this.  And 
though  they  were  unwilling,  to  suspect  the  king  or 
the  duke,  yet  the  management  for  popery  was  so 
visible,  that  in  the  next  session  of  parliament  the 
king^s  declaration  was  severely  arraigned,  and  the 
authors  of  it  were  plainly  Plough  pointed  at.  This 
was  done  chiefly  by  the  lord  Clarendon^s  firiends# 
And  at  this  the  earl  of  Bristol  was  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  resolved  to  take  all  possible  methods  to 
ruin  the  earl  of  Clarendon. .  He  had  a  great  skill  in 
astrology,  and  had  possessed  the  king  with  an  high 
opinion  of  it  * ;  and  told  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  he  said  to  the  earl  of  Rochester^  Wilmot,  from 
whom  I  had  it,  that  he  was  confident  that  he  would 
lay  that  before  the  king,,  which  wmild  totally  alien- 
ate him  both  firom  his  brother  and  from  the  lord 
Clarendon :  for  he  could  demonstrate,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  that  art,  that  he  was.  to  fall  by  his  brothor^s 
means,  if  not  by  his  hand:  and  he  was  sure  thi» 
would  Work  on  the  king#  It  would  so,  said  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  but  in.  another  way  than  he 
expected :  tor  it  would  make  the  long  be  so  a&aid 


*  It  was  always  an  objec** 
tion  to  his  skill  in  astrology, 
that  he  declared  himself  a  pa^ 
pist  the  jear  before  the  restora- 
tion, which  had  disqualified  him 
from  any  employment  in  Ens- 
land  :  but  the  truth  was,  he 
had  turned,  to  qualify  himself 
to  serve  under  Don  John^  in 


Flanders,  who  had  a  very  great 
esteem  for  him,  and  there  was 
fittle  prospect  of  the  ehaags 
that  happened  the  year  after^ 
nor  had  any  almanack  feretoM 
it:  but  he  took  care  to  have  hk 
children  brought  up  protest- 
ants,  that  they  mig^t  not  lie 
under  the  like  disa^kaotage.  D« 
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oroffending  him,  that  he  would  do  any  thing  rather  ]663. 
than  provoke  him.  Yet  the  lord  Bristol  would  lay 
this  before  the  king.  And  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
believed,  that  it  had  the  effect  ever  after,  that  he 
had  apprehended :  for  though  the  king  never  loved 
nor  esteeihed  the  duke,  yet  he  seemed  to  stand  in 
some  sort  of  awe  of  him. 

But  this  was  not  all :  the  lord  Bristol  resolved  to  He  aooued 
offer  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  earl  ofinthe'hoiL 
Clarendon  to  the  house  of  lords,  though  it  was^^^^"^ 
plainly  provided  against  by  the  statute  against  ap- 
peals in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth.  Yet  both 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  lord  Bristol,  the 
&thers  of  these  two  lords,  had  broken  through  that 
in  the  former  reign.  So  the  lord  Bristol  drew  his 
impeachment,  and  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  took 
much  pains  on  him  in  a  soft  and  gentle  manner  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.  But  he  would  not  be  wrought 
on.  And  he  told  the  king  plainly,  that,  if  he  for- 
sook him,  he  would  raise  such  disorders,  that  all  1 97 
England  should  f^el  them,  and  the  king  himself 
should  not  be  without  a  large  share  in  them.  The 
king,  as  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  told  me,  who  said 
he  had  it  from  himself,  said,  he  was  so  provoked  at 
this,  that  he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  answering  it, 
but  went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  the  lord  Au- 
faigny  to  soften  him :  but  all  was  in  vain.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  the  lord  Bristol  knew  the  secret 
of  the  king^s  religion,  which  both  made  him  so  bold, 
and  the  king  so  fearful.  The  next  day  he  carried 
the  charge  to  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  of  a  very 
mixed  nature :  in  one  part  he  charged  the  lord  Cla- 
rendon with  raising  jealousies,  and  spreading  reports 
of  the  king's  being  a  papist :  and  yet  in  the  other 
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1663.  articles  he  charged  him  with  Gonespondence  witb 
the  court  of  Rome,  in  order  to  the  making  the  lord 
Aufaigny  a  cardinal,  and  several  other  things  of  a 
very  strange  nature.  As  soon  as  he  put  it  in,  he,  it 
seems,  either  repented  of  it,  or  at  least  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  abscond.  He  was  ever  after  that 
looked  on  as  a  man  capable  of  the  highest  extrava- 
gances possible.  He  made  the  matter  worse  by  a 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  fear  of  the  danger  the  Idng  was  in  by 
the  duke's  having  of  guards.  Proclamations  went 
out  for  discovering  him.  But  he  kept  out  of  the 
way,  tiU  the  storm  was  over.  The  parliament  ex- 
pressed a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  act  of  uni-* 
formity.  And  the  king  being  run  much  in  debt» 
they  gave  him  four  subsidies,  being  willing  to  return 
to  the  ancient  way  of  taxes  by  subsidies.  But  these 
were  so  evaded,  and  brought  in  so  little  money,  that 
the  court  resolved  never  to  have  recourse  to  that 
method  of  raising  money  any  more,,  but  to  betake 
themselves  for  the  future  to  the  assessment  bc^u' 
in  the  war*  The  convocation  gave  at  the  same 
time  four  subsidies,  which  proved  as  heavy  on  them, 
as  they  were  light  on  the  temporalty.  This  was  the 
last  aid  that  the  spiritualty  gave:  for  the  whole 
proving  so  inconsiderable,  and  yet  so  unequally 
heavy  on  the  clergy,  it  was  resolved  on  °  hereafter 


^  By  verbtl  agreement  be-  have  constantly  voted  for  mem- 

tween  archbishop  Sheldon  and  bers  of  the  house  of  commons, 

lord  Clarendon^  and  in  conse-  and  although  there  be  no  ez« 

quenee  of  which,  without  the  press  laws  for  it    But  see  the 

intenrention  of  any  express  law,  other   volume,    p.   381.      O. 

and  contrary  to  a  former  reso-  (Where  there  is  a  longer  note 

ludon  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  thu  sttb)ect») 
the   inferior   beneficed  clergy 
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to  tax  church  benefices  as  temporal  estates  were  i663. 
taxed ;  Which  proved  mdeed  a  lighter  burden,  but 
was  not  so  honourable  as  when  it  was  given  by 
themselves.  Yet  interest  prevailing  above  the  pohit 
of  honour,  they  acquiesced  in  it.  So  the  convoca- 
tions being  no  more  necessary  to  the  crown,  this 
made  that  there  was  less  regard  had  to  them  after- 
wards. They  were  often  discontinued  and  pro- 
rogued :  and  when  they  met,  it  was  only  for  form. 
The  parliament  did  pass  another  act,  that  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  court,  and  that  shewed  a  con- 
fidence in  the  king,  repealing  the  act  of  triennial 
parliaments,  which  had  been  obtained  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  was  closed  with  so  many  clauses,  198 
which  seemed  to  transfer  the  power  from  the  crown 
to  the  people,  that,  when  it  was  carried,  it  was 
thought  the  greatest  security  that  the  people  had 
for.  all  their  other  liberties.  But  it  was  now  given 
up  without  a  struggle,  or  any  clauses  for  a  certainty 
of  parliaments,  besides  a  general  one,  [hereafter  the 
sitting  and  holding  of  parliament  shall  not  be  inter- 
mitted or  discontinued  above  three  years  at  the 
most,  but]  that  there  should  be  a  parliament  called 
within  three  years  aft;er  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  and  so  ever  afl;erwards ;  but  with- 
out any  severe  dauses,  in  case  the  act  was  not  ob- 
served. 

As  for  our  foreign  negotiations,  I  know  nothing 
in  particular  concerning  them.  Secretary  Bennet 
had  them  all  in  his  hands :  and  I  had  no  confidence 
with  any  about  him.  Our  concerns  with  Portugal 
were  public :  and  I  knew  no  secrets  about  these. 

By  a  melancholy  instance  to  our  private  family  it  a  plot  dis- 
appeared, that  France  was  taking  all  possible  me- 

z  s 
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1663.    thods  to  do  every  thing  that  the  king  denied.    The 

commonwealth's-men  were  now  thinking  that  they 

saw  the  stream  of  the  nation  beginning  to  turn 
against  the  court :  and  upon  that  they  were  meet- 
ing, and  laying  plots  to  retrieve  their  lost  game. 
One  of  these  being  taken,  and  apprehending  he  was 
in  danger,  begged  his  life  of  the  king,  ai^  said,  if 
he  might  be  assured  of  his  pardon,  he  would  tell 
where  my  uncle  Waristoun  was,  who  was  then  in 
Rouen:  for  the  air  of  Hamborough  agreed  so  ill 
with  him,  that  he  was  advised  to  go  to  France ;  and 
this  man  was  on  the  secret.  The  king  sent  one  to 
the  court  of  France,  desiring  he  might  be  put  in  his 
hands :  and  this  was  immediately  done :  and  no  no- 
tice was  sent  to  my  uncle  to  go  out  of  the  way,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  when  a  person  is  not  charged 
with  assassinations,  or  any  infamous  action,  but  only 
with  crimes  of  *state.  He  was  sent  over,  and  kept 
some  months  in  the  tower  of  London ;  and  from  that 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  as  shall  be  told  afterwards. 
The  design  of  a  war  with  Holland  was  now  work- 
The  dMign  ing.  I  havc  been  very  positively  assured  by  states- 
witbTh^  ^^^  of  both  sides,  that  the  French  set  it  on  in  a 
sutes.  ygpy  artificial  manner:  for  while  they  encouraged 
us  to  insist  on  some,  extravagant  demands,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  pressed  the  Dutch  not  to  jidd  to 
them:  and  as  they  put  them  in  hopes,  that,  if  a 
rupture  should  follow,  they  would  assist  them  ac- 
cording to  th^ir  alliance,  so  they  assured  us  that 
they  would  do  us  no  hurt.  Downing  was  then  em- 
ployed in  Holland,  a  crafty  fawning  man,  who  was 
ready  to  turn  to  every  side  that  was  uppermost^  and 
to  betray  those  who  by  their  former  friendship  and 
services  thought  they  might  depend  on  him ;  as  he . 
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did  some  of  the  r^ddes,  whom  he  got  in  his  hands    1663. 
under  trust,  and  then  delivered  them  up.     He  had 
been  Cromwell's  ambassador  in  Holland^  where  he 
had  offered  personal  affironts  both  to  the  king  and 
the  duke:  yet  he  had  by  some  base  practices  got  199 
himself  to  be  so  effectually  recommended  by  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  th^it  all  his  former  offences  were 
forgiven,  and  he  was  sent  into  Holland  as  the  king^s 
ambassador,  whose  behaviour  towards  the  king  him-* 
self  the  States  had  observed.    So  they  had  reason 
to  conclude  he  was  sent  over  with  no  good  intend 
and  that  he  was  capable  of  managing  a  bad  design, 
and  very  ready  to  undertake  it^.     There  was  no 
visible  cause  of  war,    A  complaint  of  a  ship  taken 
was  ready  to  have  been  satisfied*     But  Downing 
hindered  it.     So  it  was  plain,  the  king  hated  them ;      ^ 
and  fancied  they  were  60  feeble,  and  the  English 
were  so  much  superior  to  them,  that  a  war  would 
humble  thepi  to  an  entire  submission  and  depend* 
ence  on  him  in  all  things.     The  States  had  treated^ 
and  presented  the  king  with  great  magnificence,  and 
at  a  vast  charge,  during  the  time  that  he  had  stayed 
among  them,  after  'England  hiod  declared  for  him. 
And,  as  far  as  appearances  could  go,  the  king 
seemed  sensible  of  it :  insomuch  that  the  party  for 
the  prince  of  -  Orange  were  not  pleased,  because 
their  applications  to  him  could  not  prevail  to  make 
him  interpose,  either  in  the  behalf  of  himself  or  of 
his  friends,  to  get  the  resolutions  taken  against  him 

^  Sir  George  Downing  mar-  his  good  behaviour  for  the  fu- 

ried  FkBnces  Howaitl,  nater  to  ture.    But  the  bishop  delights 

the  first  eari  of  Carlisle  of  that  in  throwing  dirt  upon  the  duke 

fiunily,  who  had  been  very  in-  of  Albemarle^   and  making  a 

strumental  in  the  restoration  of  mystery  of  every  thins,  though 

the  king,  who  not  only  pro-  never  so  plun  and  wefl  known> 

tected  him,  but  answeied  for  D. 
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1663.  to  be  repealed,  or  his  party  again  put  in  places  of 
trust  and  command.  The  king  put  that  off,  as  not 
proper  to  be  pressed  by  him  at  that  time.  -  But  nei- 
ther then  nor  afterwards  did  he  bestir  himself  in 
that  matter.  Though,  if  either  gratitude  or  interest 
had  been  of  force,  and  if  these  had  not  been  over- 
ruled by  some  more  prevalent  considerations,  he 
must  have  been  inclined  to  make  some  returns  for 
the  services  the  late  prince  did  him :  and  he  must 
have  seen,  what  a  figure  he  must  make  by  having 
the  prince  of  Orange  tied  to  him  in  interest,  as 
much  as  he  was  by  blood  \  France  and  popery  were 
the  true  springs  of  all  these  counsels.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  France,  that  the  armies  of 
the  States  might  fall  under  such  a  feebleness,  that 
they  should  be  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigorous 
resistance,  when  he  should  be  ready  either  to  invade 
them  or  to  fall  into  Flanders;  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  do,  whensoever  the  king  of  Spain  should 
die.  The  French  did  thus  set  on  the  war  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  hoping  that  our  fleets 
should  mutually  weaken  one  another  so  much,  that 
the  naval  force  of  France,  which  was  increasing 
very  considerably,  should  be  near  an  equality  to 
them,  when  they  should  be  shattered  by  a  war. 
The  States  were  likewise  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  protestant  interest,  and  were  therefore '  to  be 
humbled.  So,  in  order  to  make  the  king  more 
considerable  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  court  re- 
200  solved  to  prepare  for  a  war,  and  to  seek  for  such 

"  *  (From  lord  Arlington's  let-  of  the  prince,  so  far  as  was 

ters  to  sir  William  Temple,  the  consistent  with   the   relations 

king  does  not  appear  to  have  subsisting    between    England 

been  inattentive  to  the  interests  and  the  States.) 
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coburs  as  might  serve  to  justify  it.  The  earl  of  1663. 
Clarendon  was  not  let  into  the  secret  of  this  design, 
and  was  always  against  it.  But  his  interest  was 
now  sunk  low :  and  he  began  to  feel  the  power  of 
an  imperious  mistress  over  an  amorous  king,  who 
was  so  disgusted  at  the  queen,  that  he  abandoned 
himself  wholly  to  amour  and  luxury. 

This  was,  as  far  as  I  could  penetrate  into  it,  the 
state  of  the  court  for  the  fiost  four  years  after  the 
restoration.  I  was  in  the  court  a  great  part  of  the 
years  1662, 1668>',  and  1664;  and  was  as  inquisitive 
as  I  could  possibly  be,  and  had  more  than  ordinary 
occasions  to  hear  and  see  a  great  deal. 

But  now  I  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland :  the  The  airiiin 
earl  of  Midletoun,  after  a  delay  of  some  months, 
came  up  to  London,  and  was  very  coldly  received 
by  the  king.     The  earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  that  a 
Scotish  council  might  be  called.     The  lord  Claren- 
don got  this  to  be  delayed  a  fortnight.    When  itMididoon 
met,  the  lord  Lauderdale  accused  the  earl  of  Midle-  ^1^^ 
toun  of  many  malversations  in  the  great  trust  he^*^'^* 
had  been  in,  which  he  aggravated  severely.     The 
lord  Midletoun  desired  he  might  have  what  was  ob- 
jected to  him  in  writing.    And  when  he  had  it,  he 
sent  it  to  Scotland ;  so  that  it  was  six  weeks  before 
he  had  his  answer  ready ;  all  on  design  to  gain  time. 
He  excused  some  errors  in  point  of  form,  by  saying, 
that,  having  served  in  a  military  way,  he  under- 
stood not  so  exactly  what* belonged  to  law. and 
form:  but  insisted  on  this,  that  he  designed  no- 

y  (This  may  be  reconciled  would   be,   according    to    the 

with  his  son's  account  before  reckoning  of  those  days,  called 

mentioned,    of    the    bishop's  i66a  till  the  25  th  day  of  March, 

journey  to Englandini663,8up-  He  was  then  nineteen  years  of 

posing  that  he  came  hither  in  age.) 
the  early  part  of  that  year,  which 
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1663.    thing,  but  that  the  king^s  service  might  go  on,  and 
that  his  Mends  might  be  taken  care  of,  and  his  ene* 
mies  be  humbled,  and  that  so  loyal  a  parliament 
might  be  encouraged,  who  were  full  of  zeal  fand  af- 
fection to  his  service;    that,  in  complying  with 
them,  he  had  kept  eveiy  thing  so  entirely  in  his 
majesty's  powa*,  that  the  king  was  under  no  diffi- 
culties by  any  thing  they  had  done.     In  the  mean 
while  Sheldon  was  very  earnest  with  the  king  to 
forgive  the  lord  Midletoun's  crime,  otherwise  he 
concluded  the  change  so  newly  made  in  the  church 
would  be  so  iU  supported,  that  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground.    The  duke  of  Albemarle,  who  knew  Scot- 
land, and  had  more  credit  on  that  head  than  on  any 
other,  pretended  that  the  lord  Midletoun's  party 
was  that  on  which  the  kiog  could  only  rely:  he 
magnified  both  their  power  and  their  zeal ;  and  re- 
presented the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  Mends  as  cold 
and  hoUow  in  the  king's  service :  and,  to  support  aU 
this,  the  letters  that  came  from  Scotiand  were  fiill 
of  the  insolendes  of  the  presbyterians,  and  of  the 
dejection  the  bishops  and  their  Mends  were  under. 
Sharp  was  prevailed  on  to  go  up.     He  promised  to 
201  all  the  earl  of  Midletoun's  Mends,  that  he  would 
stick  firm  to  him ;  and  that  he  would  lay  before  the 
king,  that  his  standing  or  falling  must  be  the  stand- 
ing or  falling  of  the  church.    Of  this  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  had  advice  sent  him.    Yet  when  he 
came  to  London,  and  Aw  that  the  king  was  alien* 
ated  firom  the  lord  Midletoun,  he  resolved  to  make 
great  submissions  to  the  lord  Lauderdale.   When  he 
reproached  him  for  his  engagements  with  the  earl  of 
Midletoun,  he  denied  all;  and  said,  he  had  never 
gone  farther  than  what  was  decent,  considering  his 
post.     He  Uso  denied,  he  had  writ  to  the  king  in 
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his  favour.  But  the  king  had  given  the  original  i663. 
letter  to  the  lord  Lauderdale,  who  upon  that  shewed 
it  to  Sharp ;  with  which  he  was  so  struck,  that  he 
feU  a  crying  in  a  most  abject  nuuiner.  He  begged 
pardon  for  it ;  and  said,  what  could  a  company  of 
poor  men  refuse  to  the  earl  of  Midletoun,  who  had 
done  so  much  for  them,  and  had  them  so  entirely  in 
his  power.  The  lord  Lauderdale,  upon  this,  com- 
forted him;  and  said,  he  would  forgive  them  all 
that  was  past,  and  would  serve  them  and  the 
church  at  another  rate  than  lord  Midletoun  was  ca- 
pable of  doing.  So  Sharp  became  wholly  his.  Of 
all  this  lord  Lauderdale  gave  me  a  full  relation  the 
next  day;  and  shewed  me  the  papers  that  passed 
between  lord  Midletoun  and  him.  Sharp  thought 
he  had  escaped  welL  The  eail  of  Midletoun  treated 
the  bishops  too  much  as  his  creatures,  and  assumed 
a  great  deal  to  himself,  and  expressed  a  sort  of  au- 
thority over  them ;  which  Sharp  was  uneasy  under, 
though  he  durst  not  ccmiplain  of  it,  or  resist  it: 
whereas  he  reckoned,  that  lord  Lauderdale,  know- 
ing the  suspicions  that  lay  on  him,  as  &vouring  the 
presbyterians,  would  have  less  credit  and  courage  in 
opposing  any  thing  that  should  be  necessary  for 
their  support.  It  proved  that  in  this  he  judged 
right :  for  the  lord  Lauderdale,  that  he  might  main* 
tain  himself  at  court,  and  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  really  more  compliant  and  easy  to  every 
proposition  that  the  bishops  made,  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been,  if  he  had  been  always  of  the 
episcopal  party.  But  aU  he  did  that  way  was 
against  his  heart,  except  when  his  passions  were  ve« 
hemently  stirred,  which  a  very  slight  occasion  would 
readily  do. 
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1663.       When  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Midletoun  had 


been  writing  papers  and  answers  for  above  three 
months,  an  accident  happened  which  hastened  lord 
Midletoun's  disgrace.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  laid 
before  the  king  the  unjust  proceedings  in  the  laying 
on  of  the  fines.  And,  to  make  all  that  party  sure  to 
himself,  he  procured  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the 
council  in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  issue  out  a 
proclamation,  for  superseding  the  execution  of  the 
act  of  fining  till  farther  order.  The  privy  council 
being  then  for  the  greater  part  composed  of  lord 
202 Midletoun's  friends,  it  was  pretended  by  some*  of 
them,  that,  as  long  as  he  was  the  king^s  commis- 
sioner, they  could  receive  and  execute  no  orders 
from  the  king,  but  through  his  hands.  So  they 
writ  to  him,  desiring  him  to  represent  to  the  king, 
that  this  would  be  an  afiront  put  on  the  proceedings 
of  parliament,  and  would  raise  the  spirits  of  a  party 
that  ought  to  be  kept  down.  Lord  Midletoun  writ 
back,  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before  the  king ; 
and  that  he,  considering  better  of  it,  ordered,  that 
no  proceeding  should  be  made  upon  his  former  let- 
ter. This  occasioned  a  hot  debate  in  counciL  It 
was  said,  a  letter  under  the  king^s  hand  could  not 
be  countermanded,  but  from  the  same'  hand.  So  the 
council  wrote  to  know  the  king's  mind  in  the  matter. 
The  king  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that 
lord  Midletoun  had  not  spoke  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject to  him.  He  upon  that  sent  for  him,  and  chid 
him  so  severely,  that  lord  Midletoun  concluded  from 
it  that  he  was  ruined.  Yet  he  always  stood  upon 
it,  that  he  had  the  king's  order  by  word  of  mouth 
fi)r  what  he  had  done,  though  he  was  not  so  cautious 
as  to  procure  an  instruction  under  his  hand  for  his 
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warrant  It  is  very  probable,  that  he  spoke  of  it  to  i663. 
the  king,  when  his  head  was  full  of  somewhat  else, 
so  that  he  did  not  mind  it ;  and  that,  to  get  rid  of 
the  earl  oi  Midletoun,  he  bid  him  do  whatsoever  he 
proposed,  without  reflecting  much  on  it.  For  the 
king  was  at  that  time  often  so  distracted  in  his 
thoughts,  that  he  was  not  at  all  times  master  of 
himself.  The  queen-mother  had  brought  over  from 
France  one  Mrs.  Steward,  reckoned  a  very  great 
beauty  %  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  duke 
of  Richmond.  The  king  was  believed  to  be  deeply 
in  love  with  her.  Yet  lus  former  mistress  kept  her 
ground  stifl.  And  what  with  her  humours  and 
jealousy,  and  what  with  this  new  amour,  the  king 
had  very  little  quiet,  between  both  their  passions 
and  his  own. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  king  called  many  of 
the  English  counsellors  together,  and  did  order  aU 
the  papers  that  had  passed  between  the  earls  of 
Lauderdale  and  Midletoun  to  be  read  to  them. 
When  that  was  done,  many  of  them  who  were  Mi- 
dletoun's  friends  said  much  in  excuse  of  his  errors, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  him  still  in  that 
high  trust.  But  the  king  said,  his  errors  were  so 
great  and  so  many,  that  the  credit  of  his  affairs 
must  suffer,  if  he  continued  them  any  longer  in  such 
hands.  Yet  he  promised  them  he  would  be  still 
kind  to  him ;  for  he  looked  on  him  Ieis  a  very  honest 
man.  Few  days  after  that,  secretary  Morrice  was  And  turned 
sent  to  him,  with  a  warrant  under  the  king^s  hand, 
requiring  him  to  deliver  up  his  commission,  which 
he  did.    And  so  his  ministry  came  to  an  end,  afler 

*  A  pretty  phrase.    S« 
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1663.    A  ^^  ^  A  reign  of  much  violence  and  injustice :  for 


"  he  was  become  very  imperious;  He  and  his  com- 
pany were  delivered  up  to  so  much  excess,  and  to 
such  a  madness  of  frolic  and  intemperance,  that  as 
Scotland  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  so  upon 
this  disgrace  there  was  a  general  joy  over  the  king^ 
dom:  though  that  lasted  not  long;  for  those  that 
came  after  him  grew  worse  tlian  ever  he  was  filre  to 
be.  He  had  lived  in  great  magnificence,  which 
made  him  acceptable  to  many  ^ :  and  he  was  a  firm 
Mend,  though  a  violent  enemy.  The  earl- of  Rothes 
was  declared  the  king^s  commisaoner.  But  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  would  not  trust  him.  So  he  went 
down  with  him,  and  kept  him  too  TisiMy  in  a  de- 
pendence on  him  for  all  his  high  charactar. 
Wtris-  One  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  in  this  ses- 

£.""  don  of  partkment  was  the  execution  of  my  oafor. 
tunate  uncle,  Waristoun^     He  was  so  diswdered 


*  Hurt  perha|)S  in  his  for-     staQdihg  with  brass  plates  upon 
tune  by  that;  for  he  retired     it,  that  had  Midktoim  Bridge 


after  his  disgrace  to  the  fiiery  inscribed  upon  them.  This  gen* 
near  Guildford,  to  one  Dalma-  tleman  Dalmahoy  being  much 
hoy  iheie,  a  genteel  and  eene*  in  the.  interest  of  the  duke  of 
rous  man,  who  was  of  ScoUand,  York,  and  a  man  to  be  rdied 
had  been  gentleman  of  the  upon,  and  being  a  candidate 
hone  to  T^iam,  duke  Hannl«  for  the  town  of  Guildford,  at 
ton,.  (loQed  at  the  battle  of  the  ejection  of , the  partianiwtf 
Worcester,)  married  that  duke's  after  the  long  one  in  1678,  and 
widow,  and  by  her  had  this  being  opposed*  as  I  tlunk,  by 
houM,  and  a  considerable  estate  the  funona.  Algernon  Sydney, 
adjoining  to  it,  wher^  over  the  the  duke  of  York  came  from 
liver,  which  runs  through  the  Windsor  to  Dalmahoy*s  house 
estate  this  earl  bvilt  a  very  to  oou^tensDoe .  his  election, 
handsome  large  bridge,  calling  and  appeared  for  higa  in  the 
it  by  his  own  name,  and  was  open  court,  where  the  election 
the  present  he  made  to  Mr.  was  taken.  O. 
Dalmahoy  for  entertaining  him  ^  Was  he  hansed  or  be- 
at this  place.  The  "bri^e  is  headed  ?  A  fit  uim£  for  such  a 
now  down ;  but  I  remember  it  bishop.  S. 
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both  in  body  and  mind,  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  1663. 
govarnment  to  proceed  against  him:  his  memory "^ 
was  so  gone,  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  children. 
He  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say,  why  his  execution  should  not  be 
awarded.  .  He  spoke  long,  but  in  a  broken  and  dis- 
ordered strain,  which  his  enenues  fancied  was  put 
on  to  create  pity.  He'  was  sentenced  to  die.  [The 
Presbyterians  came  about  him,  and  prayed  for  him 
in  a  style  like  an  upbraiding  of  God  with  services 
he  had  done  him  J  His  deportment  was  unequal,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  in  his  condition. 
Yet,  when  the  day  of  his  execution  came^  he  was 
veiy  serene.  He  was  cheerful,  and  seemed  fully 
satisfied  with  his  death.  He  read  a  speech  twice 
oyer  on  the  scaffold,  that  to  my  knowledge  he  com- 
posed lii?ngi>lfj  in  which  he  justified  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  covenant,  and  asserted  his  own  sincerity; 
but  condemned  his  joining  with  Cromwell  and  the 
sectaries,  though  even  in  that  his  intentions  had 
been  suioere,.for  the  good  of  his  country  and  the 
security  of  religion.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  lived  in 
great  friendship  with  him :  but  he  saw  the  king  was 
so  set  against  him,  that  he,  vdio  at  all  times  took 
more  care  of  himself  than  of  his  frieiids,  would  not 
in  so  critical  a  time  seem  to  favour  a  man,  whom 
the  presbyterians  had  set  up  as  a  sort  of  an  idol 
among  them,  and  on  whom  they  did  depend  more 
than  on  any  other  man  then  alive. 

The  business  of  the  parliament  went  on  as  the 
lord  Lauderdale  directed.  The  whole  proceeding  in 
the  matter  of  the  balloting  was  laid  open.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  parliament  had  not  desired  it,  but 
had  been  led  into  it  by  being  made  believe  that  the 
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An  act 
againft 
oooTenti* 
cleg. 


1663,   ^^^^  h^  A  mind  to  it.    And  of  all  the  members  of 

parliament  not  above  twelve  could  be  prevailed  on 

to  own,  that  they  had  advised  the  earl  of  Midletoun 
to  ask  leave  of  the  king  for  it,  whose  private  sug- 
gestions he  had  represented  to  the  king  as  the  de- 
sire of  the  parliament.  This  finished  his  disgrace, 
204as  well  as  it  occasioned  the  putting  all  his  party  out 
of  employments. 

While  they  were  going  on  with  their  affairs,  they 
understood  that  an  act  had  passed  in  the  parliament 
of  England  against  all  conventicles,  empowering  jus- 
tices of  peace  to  convict  offenders  without  juries; 
which  was  thought  a  great  breach  on  the  security  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  a  raismg  the  powar  of 
justices  to  a  very  arbitrary  pitch.  Any  meeting  for 
religious  worship,  at  which  five  were  present  more 
than  the  family,  was  declared  a  conventide.  And 
every  person  above  sixteen,  that  was  present  at  it, 
was  to  lie  three  months  in  prison,  or  to  pay  5/.  for 
the  first  offence ;  six  months  for  the  second  offence, 
or  to  pay  20L  fine ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  being 
convict  by  a  jury,  was  to  be  banished  to  any  planta* 
tion,  except  New  England  or  Virginia,  or  to  pay  an 
100/.  All  people  were  amazed  at  this  severity  ^- 
But  the  bishops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it,  and 
resolved  to  copy  firom  it.    So  an  act  passed  there^ 


M 


c  («Thi8  act  was  temporary; 
*'  it  was  made  upon  occasion 
of  that  general  disaffection 
that  appoBLred  about  this  time 
among  the  dissenters  in  Eng- 
''land  and  Scotland.  In  the 
**  north  the  dissenters  broke 
*'  out  into  actual  rebellion,  and 
**  assembled  at  Famly  wood  in 
<'  Yorkshire.    They  had  their 


tt 


agents  also  in  London,  and 
an  oath  of  secrecy  passed 
amongst  them.  Th'^  assured 
''  thdr  friends*  that  the  insur- 
rection would  be  general, 
and  that  they  expected  forces 
"  from  Holland  and  other  coun- 
"  tries  to  join  them.**  SakMn't 
ExamhuUUm  of  Bishop  Bumei*9 
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almost  in  the  same  tenns.    And,  at  the  passing  it,    1^63. 


lord  Lauderdale  in  a  long  speech  expressed  great 
zeal  for  the  church.     There  was  some  little  opposi- 
tion made  to  it  by  the  earl  of  Kincardin,  who  was 
an  enemy  to  all  persecution.    But,  though  some  few     * 
voted  against  it,  it  was  carried  by  a  great,  majority. 

*  Another  act  passed,  declaring  the  constitution  of  The  oon. 
a  national  synod.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  the  of  ana. 
archbishops  and  iHshops,  of  all  deans,  and  of  two  to^^. 
be  deputed  from  every  presbytery;  of  which  the 
moderator  of  the  presbytery  named  by  the  bishop 
was  to  be  one :  all  things  were  to  be  proposed  to 
this  court  by  the  king  or  his  commissioner.  And 
whatsoever  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  majority  and 
the  president,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
to  have  the  force  of  an  ecclesiastical  law,  when  it 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  Great  exceptions 
were  taken  to  this  act.  The  church  was  restrained 
from  meddling  with  any  thing,  but  as  it  should  be 
laid  before  them  by  the  king ;  which  was  thought  a 
severe  restraint,  like  that  of  the  praponentibus  le^ 
gatis  so  much  complained  of  at  Trent.  The  put- 
ting the  negative,  not  in  the  whole  bench  of  the  bi- 
shops, but  singly  in  the  president,  was  thought  very 
irregular.  But  it  passed  with  so  little  observation, 
that  the  lord  Lauderdale  could  scarce  believe  it  was 
penned,  as  he  found  it  to  be,  when  I  told  him  of  it. 
Piimerose  told  me.  Sharp  put  that  clause  in  with 
his  own  hand.  The  inferior  clergy  complained  that 
the  power  was  wholly  taken  from  them ;  since,  as 
one  of  their  deputies  was  to  be  a  person  named  by 
the  bishops,  so,  the  moderators  claiming  a  negative 
vote  in  their  presbjrteries  as  the  bishops'  delegates, 
.  the  other  half  were  only  to  consist  of  persons  to  205 
VOL.  I.  A  a 
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1653.  whom  they  consented.  The  act  was  indeed  so  pen* 
ned,  that  nobody  moved  for  a  national  synods  when 
they  saw  how  it  was  to  be  constituted. 

Two  other  acts  passed  in  favour  of  the^  crown. 
The  parliament  of  England  had  laid  great  imposi- 
tions on  all  things  imported  from  Scotland :  so  the 
parliament,  being  speedily  to  be  dissolved,  and  not 
having  time  to  regulate  such  impositions  on  English 
goods,  as  might  force  the  English  to  bring  that  mat- 
ter to  a  just  balance,  they  put  that  confidence  in  the 
king,  that  they  left  the  laying  of  impositions  on  all 
foreign  merchandize  wholly  to  him. 
An  act  Another  act  was  looked  on  as  a  pompous  compli- 

offeriof^  ma  _  ,  i       •  i 

mnnj  to  mcut :  and  ^o  it  passed  without  observation,  or  any 
*°^'  opposition.  In  it  they  made  an  offer  to  the  king  of 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  to  be  ready  upon  summons  to  march  with 
forty  days'  provision  into  any  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  to  oppose  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, or  for  any  other  cause  in  which  his  authority, 
power,  or  greatness  was  concerned.  Nobody  dreamt 
that  any  use  was  ever  to  be  made  of  this.  Yet  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  had  his  end  in  it,  to  let  the  king 
see  what  use  he  might  make  of  Scotland,  if  he 
should  intend  to  set  up  arbitrary  government  in 
England.  He  told  the  king,  that  the  earl  of  Midle- 
toun  and  his  party  understood  not  what  was  the 
greatest  service  that  Scotland  could  do  him :  they 
had  not  much  treasure  to  offer  him :  the  only  thing 
they  were  capable  of  doing  was,  to  frumish  him  with 
a  good  army,  when  his  affairs  in  England  should  re- 
quire it.  -  And  of  this  he  made  great  use  afterwards 
to  advance  himself,  though  it  could  never  have  sig- 
'uified  any  thing  to  the  advancing  the  king's  ends. 
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Yet  so  easy  was  it  to  draw  the  parliament  of  Scot-  1663. 
land  to  pass  acts  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a 
hurry,  without  considering  the  effects  they  might 
have.  After  these  acts  were  passed,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved ;  which  gave  a  general  satisfaction  to 
the  country,  for  they  were  a  furious  set  of  peojde. 
The  government  was  left  in  the  earl  of  Glencaim's 
hands,  who  began,  now  that  he  had  little  favour  at 
court,  to  set  himsself  on  aU  occasions  to  oppose 
Sharp's  violent  notions.  The  earl  of  Rothes  stuck 
firm  to  Sharp ;  and  was  recommended  by  him  to 
the  bishops  of  England,  as  the  only  man  that  sap^ 
ported  their  interests.  The  king  at  this  time  re- 
stored lord  Lorn  to  his  grandfather's  honour,  of  be- 
ing  earl  of  Argile, passing  over  his  father;  and  gave 
him  a  great  part  of  his  estate,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
sold  for  the  payment  of  debts,  .which  did  not  raise  in 
value  above  a  third  part  of  them.  This  occasioned 
a  great  outcry,  that  continued  long  to  pursue  him. 

Sharp  went  up  to  London  to  complain  of  the  lord    1664. 
Olencaim  and  of  the  privy  council ;  where,  he  said,  ^^ 
there  was  such  a  remissness,  and  so  much  popularity  drove  terj 
appeared  on  all  occasions,  that»  unless  some  more^"*  "^  ^' 
spirit  were  put  in  the  administration,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  preserve  the  church.    That  was  the 
word  always  used,  as  if  there  had  been  a  charm  in 
it.    He  .moved  that  a  letter  might  be  writ,  giving 
him  the  precedence  of  the  lord  chancellor.     This 
was  thought  an  inexcusable  piece  of  vanity :  for  in 
Scotland,  when  there  was  no  commissioner,  all  mat- 
ters passed  through  the  lord  chancellor's  hands,  who 
by  act  of  parliament  was  to  preside  in  all  courts, 
and  was  considered  as  representing  the  king's  per- 

A  a2 
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]  664.  son.  He  also  moved,  that  the  king  would  grant  a 
special  commission  to  some  persons  for  executing 
the  laws  relating  to  the  church.  AU  the  privy  coun- 
sellors were  to  be  of  it.  But  to  these  he  desired 
many  others  might  be  added,  for  whom  he  under- 
took that  they  would  execute  them  with  zeaL  Lord 
Lauderdale  saw  that  this  would  prove  a  high  com- 
uuderdaie  missiou  court :  yet  he  gave  way  to  it,  though  much 

flTRVC  WAT  ^^ 

to  it.  against  his  own  mind.  Upon  these  things  I  took 
the  liberty,  though  then  too  young  to  meddle  in 
things  of  that  kind,  to  expostulate  Very  freely  with 
him.  I  thought  he  was  acting  the  earl  of  Traquair's 
part,  giving  way  to  all  the  follies  of  the  bishops,  on 
design  to  ruin  them.  He  upon  that  ran  into  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  with  me :  he  told  me  many  passages 
of  Sharp's  past  life:  he  was  persuaded  he  would 
ruin  all :  but,  he  said,  he  was  resolved  to  give  him 
line :  for  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  stop  him ;  nOr 
would  he  oppose  any  thing  that  he  proposed,  unless 
it  were  very  extravagant :  he  saw  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  he  would  be  in  a  perpetual  war :  and  it 
was  indifferent  to  him  how  matters  might  go  be- 
tween them :  things  would  run  to  a  height :  and 
then  the  king  would  of  himself  put  a  stop  to  their 
career :  for  the  king  said  often,  he  was  not  priest- 
ridden:   he  would  not  venture  a  war,  nor  travel 

• 

again  for  any  party.  This  was  all  that  I  could  ob- 
tain from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  I  pressed  Sharp 
himself  to  think  of  more  moderate  methods.  But  he 
despised  my  applications :  and  from  that  time  he 
was  very  jealous  of  me. 
Burnet,  Fairfoul,  aTchbishop  of  Glasgow,  died  this  year : 

of  Glasgow,  and  one  Burnet  succeeded  him,  who  wa3  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  lord  Rutherford's ;  who,  from  being 
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governor  of  Dunkirk,  when  it  was  sold,  was  sent  to  i664. 
Tangier,  but  soon  after  in  an  unhappy  encounter, 
going  out  to  view  some  grounds,  was  intercepted, 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  Upon  Rutherford's 
recommendationi  Burnet,  who  had  lived  many  years  207 
in  England,  and  knew  nothing  of  Scotland,  was  sent 
thither,  first  to  be  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  from 
thence  he  was  raised  to  Glasgow.  He  was  of  him- 
self a  soft  and  good  natured  man,  tolerably  learned, 
and  of  a  blameless  life :  but  was  a  man  of  no  genius : 
and  though  he  was  inclined  to  peaceable  and  mo- 
derate counsels,  yet  he  was  much  in  the  power  of 
others,  and  took  any  impression  that  was  given  him 
very  easily.  I  was  much  in  his  favour  at  first,  but 
coidd  not  hold  it  long :  for  as  I  had  been  bred  up 
by  my  father  to  love  liberty  and  moderation,  so  I 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  1664  in  Holland 
and  France,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  root 
and  fix  me  in  those  principles. 

I  saw  much  peace  and  quiet  in  Holland,  not  with- a  riew  of 
standing  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  them ;  |^^i„  jq  ^ 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  gentleness  of  the  go-J^^"^^, 
vemment,  and  the  toleration  that  made  all  people 
easy  and  happy.     An  universal  industry  was  spread 
through  the  whole  country.    There  was  little  aspir- 
ing to  preferment  in  the  state,  because  little  was  to 
be  got  that  way.    [It  was  true,  there  seemed  to  be 
among  them  too  much  coldness  and  indifference  in 
matters  of  religion.     But  I  imputed  that  to  their 
phlegmatic  tempers,  that  were  not  apt  to  take  fire, 
rather  than  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.]     They 
were  then  apprehending  a  war  with  England,  and 
were  preparing  for  it.     From  thence,  where  every 
thing  was  free,  I  went  to  France,  where  nothing 

A  a  3 
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1664.    was  free.     The  king  was  beginning  to  put  things  in 


great  method,  in  his  revenue,  in  his  troops,  in  his 
government  at  home,  but  above  all  in  the  increasing 
of  trade,  and  the  building  of  a  great  fleet.  His  own 
deportment  was  solemn  and  grave,  save  only  that  he 
kept  his  mistresses  very  avowedly.  He  was  diligent 
in  his  own  counsels,  and  regular  in  the  despatch  of 
his  affairs :  so  that  all  things  about  him  looked  like 
the  preparing  of  matters  for  all  that  we  have  seen 
acted  since.  The  king  of  Spain  was  considered  as 
dying:  and  the  in&nt  his  son  was  like  to  die  lis 
soon  as  he :  so  that  it  was  generally  believed,  the 
French  king  was  designing  to  set  up  a  new  empire 
in  the  west.  He  had  carried  the  quarrel  at  Rome 
about  the  Corses  so  high  with  the  house  of  Ghigi, 
that  the  protestants  were  beginnuig  to  flatter  them- 
selves with  great  hopes.  When  I  was  in  France, 
cardinal  Ghigi  came,  as  legate,  to  give  the  king  fufl 
satisfaction  in  that  matter.  Lord  Hollis  was  then 
ambassador  at  Paris.  I  was  so  effectually  recom- 
mended to  him,  that  he  used  me  with  great  free- 
dom, which  he  continued  to  do  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  stood  upon  all  the  points  of  an  ambassa- 
dor with  the  stifihess  of  former  ages,  which  made 
him  very  unacceptable  to  a  high-spirited  young 
prince,  who  began  even  then  to  be  flattered,  as  if  he 
had  been  somewhat  more  than  a  mortal.  This  esta^ 
blished  me  in  my  love  of  law  and  liberty,  and  in  my 
hatred  of  absolute  power.  When  I  came  back,  I 
208  stayed  for  some  months  at  court,  and  observed  the 
scene  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  men  that  were  employed  in  Scotish  af- 
fairs. I  had  more  than  ordinary  opportunities  of 
being  well  informed  about  them.     This  drew  a  jea- 
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lousy  on  me  firom  the  bishops,  which  was  increased  \664. 
from  the  friendship  into  which  Leightoun  received 
me*  I  passed  for  one,  who  was  no  great  friend  to 
church  power,  nor  to  persecution.  So  it  was  thought 
that  lord  Lauderdale  was  preparing  me,  as  one  who 
was  known  to  have  been  always  episcopal,  to  be  set 
up  against  Sharp  and  his  set  of  men,  who  were  much 
hated  by  one  side,  and  not  loved,  nor  trusted,  by  the 
ether. 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Glencaim  died,shafp 
Which  set  Sharp  at  ease,  but  put  him  on  new  de-to'be 
signs.     He  apprehended,  that  the  earl  of  T weedale  ^^^' 
might  be  advanced  to  that  post:  for  in  the  settle- ^^ 
ment  of  the  duchess  of  Buccleugh's  estate,  who  was 
married  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  best  beloved 
of  all  the  king's  children,  by  which,  in  default  of 
issue  by  her,  h  was  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  issue  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife,  the 
earl  of  Tweedale,  though  his  children  were  the  next 
heirs,  who  were  by  this  deprived  of  their  right,  had 
yet  given  way  to  it  in  so  frank  a  manner,  that  the 
king  was  enough  inclined  both  to  oblige  and  to  trust 
him.    But  Sharp  had  great  suspicions  of  him,  as 
cold  in  their  concerns.    So  he  writ  to  Sheldon,  that 
upon  the  disposal  of  the  seals  the  very  being  of  the 
church  did  so  absolutely  depend,  that  he  b^ged  he 
would  press  the  king  very  earnestly  in  the  matter, 
and  that  he  would  move  that  he  might  be  called  up 
before  that  post  should  be  filled.     The  king  bid 
Sheldon  assure  him,  he  should  take  a  special  care  of 
that  matter,  but  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  his 
coming  up :  for  the  king  by  this  time  had  a  very  ill 
opinion  of  him.     Sharp  was  so  mortified  with  this, 
that  he  resolved  to  put  all  to  hazard ;  for  he  believed 

A  a  4 
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1664.    all  was  at  stake :  and  he  ventured  to  come  up.   The 


king  received  him  coldly ;  and  asked  him,  if  he  had 
not  received  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  letter. 
He  said,  he  had :  but  he  would  choose  rather  to  ven- 
ture on  his  majesty's  displeasure,  than  to  see  the 
church  ruined  through  his  caution  or  negligence: 
he  knew  the  danger  they  were  in  in  Scotland,  where 
they  had  but  few  and  cold  friends,  and  many  violent 
enemies :  his  majesty's  protection,  and  the  execution 
of  the  law,  were  the  only  things  they  could  trust  to : 
and  these  so  much  depended  on  the  good  choice  of 
a  chancellor,  that  he  could  not  answer  it  to  God  and 
the  church,  if  he  did  not  bestir  himself  in  that  mat- 
ter: he  knew  many  thought  of  himself  for  that 
post :  but  he  was  so  far  from  that  thought,  that,  if 
209  his  majesty  had  any  such  intention,  he  would  rather 
choose  to  be  sent  to  a  plantation :  he  desired,  that 
he  might  be  a  churchman  in  heart,  but  not  in  habit, 
that  should  be  raised  to  that  trust.  These  were  his 
very  words,  as  the  king  reported  them.  From  him 
he  went  to  Sheldon,  and  pressed  him  to  move  the 
king  for  himself,  and  fiimished  him  with  many  rea^ 
sons  to  support  the  proposition ;  a  main  one  being, 
that  the  late  king  had  raised  his  predecessor  Spots- 
wood  to  that  trust.  Sheldon  upon  that  did  move 
the  king  with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness  in  it. 
The  king  suspected  Sharp  had  set  him  on,  and 
charged  him  to  tell  him  the  truth.  The  other  did 
it,  though  not  without  some  uneasiness.  Upon  that 
the  king  told  him  what  he  had  said  to  himself.  And 
then  it  may  be  easily  imagined  in  what  a  style  they 
both  spoke  of  him.  Yet  Sheldon  prayed  the  king 
that,  whatsoever  he  might  think  of  the  man,  he 
would  consider  the   archbishop  and  the  church; 
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which  the  king  assured  him  he  would  do.    Sheldon    ^064. 


told  Sharp)  that  he  saw  the  motion  for  himself  did 
not  take ;  so  he  must  think  of  somewhat  else.  Sharp 
proposed,  that  the  seals  might  be  put  in  the  earl  of 
Rothes's  hands,  till  the  king  should  pitch  on  a  pro- 
per person.  He  also  proposed,  that  the  king  would 
make  him  his  oommissioner,  in  order  to  the  prepar- 
ing matters  for  a  national  sjmod,  that  they  might 
settle  a  book  of  common  prayer,  and  a  book  of  ca- 
nons. This,  he  said,  must  be  carried  on  slowly,  and 
with  great  caution ;  of  which  the  late  troubles  did 
demonstrate  the  necessity. 

All  this  was  easily  agreed  to :  for  the  king  lovedRothet  had 
the  lord  Rothes :  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  would  powTr  of^ 
not  oppose  his  advancement:  though  it  was  a  very^t^^^. 
extravagant  thing  to  see  one  man  possess  so  many^'*''^ 
of  the  chief  places  of  so  poor  a  kingdom.  The  earl 
of  Crawford  would  not  abjure  the  covenant :  so  he 
had  been  made  lord  treasurer  in  his  place :  he  con- 
tinued to  be  stilly  what  he  was  before,  lord  president 
of  the  council:  and,  upon  the  earl  of  Midletoun's 
disgrace,  he  was  made  captain  of  a  troop  of  guards : 
and  now  he  was  both  the  king^s  commissioner,  and 
upon  the  matter  lord  chancellor.  Sharp  reckoned 
this  was  his  masterpiece.  Lord  Rothes,  being  thus 
advanced  by  his  means,  was  in  all  things  governed 
by  him.  His  instructions  were  such  as  Sharp  pro- 
posed, to  prepare  matters  for  a  national  synod,  and 
in  the  mean  while  to  execute  the  laws  that  related 
to  the  church  with  a  steady  firmness.  So,  when  he 
parted  from  Whitehall,  Sharp  said  to  the  king,  that 
he  had  now  done  all  that  could  be  desired  of  him 
for  the  good  of  the  church :  so  that,  if  all  matters 
went  not  right  in  Scotland,  none  must  bear  the 
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1664.  blame,  but  either  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  or  Rothes. 
^77  And  so  they  came  to  Scotland,  where  a  very  fiuious 

scene  of  illegal  violence  was  opened.  Sharp  governed 
lord  Rothes,  who  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure: 
[and  was  more  bare&ced  in  some  indecent  court- 
ships, than  that  kingdom  had  ever  seen  before.] 
And,  when  some  censured  this,  all  the  answer  that 
was  made  was  a  severe  piece  of  raillery,  that  the 
king*s  commissioner  ought  to  represent  his  person. 

1665.  The  government  of  Scotland  as  to  dvil  matters 
°'***^^  was  very  easy.    All  were  qukt  and  obedient.     But 


^^^^  ''^  all  those  counties  that  lie  towards  the  west  became 
very  fierce  and  intractable :  and  the  whole  wcnrk  of 
the  council  was  to  deal  with  them,  and  to  subdue 
them.  It  was  not  easy  to  prove  any  thing  i^ainst 
any  of  them,  for  they  did  stick  firm  to  one  another* 
The  people  complained  of  the  new  set  of  ministers 
that  was  sent  among  them,  as  immoral^  stupid,  and 
ignorant.  Generally  they  forsook  their  chuidies. 
And,  if  any  of  them  went  to  church,  they  said  they 
were  Httle  edified  with  their  sermons.  And  the 
whole  country  was  fuU  of  strange  reports  of  the 
weakness  of  their  preaching,  and  of  the  indecency  of 
their  whde  deportment  The  people  treated  them 
with  great  contempt,  and  with  an  aversion  that 
broke  out  often  into  violence  and  injustice.  But 
their  ministers  on  their  parts  were  not  wanting  in 
their  complaints,  aggravating  matters,  and  possess- 
ing the  bishops  with  many  stories  of  designs  and 
plottings  against  the  state.  So,  many  were  brought 
before  the  council,  and  the  new  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, for  pretended  riots,  and  for  using  their  mi- 
nisters ill,  but  chieiSy  for  not  coming  to  church,  and 
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for  holding  conventicles.  The  pioofe  wexe  oftto  de-  1665. 
fective,  and  lay  rather  in  presumptions,  than  clear 
evidence :  and  the  punishments  proposed  were  often 
arbitrary,  not  warranted  by  law.  80  the  judges  and 
other  lawyers,  that  were  of  those  courts,  were  care- 
ful to  keep  proceedings  accoliding  to  forms  of  law : 
upon  which  Sharp  was  often  complaining,  that  favour 
was  shown  to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  under  the 
pretence  of  law.  It  was  said  that  the  people  of  the 
country  were  in  such  a  combination,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  find  witnesses  to  prove  things  fiilly :  and 
he  oft;en  said.  Must  the  church  be  ruined  for  punc- 
tilios of  law  ?  When  he  codld  not  carry  matters  by 
a  vote,  as  he  had  a  mind,  he  usually  looked  to  the 
earl  of  Rothes ;  who  upon  that  was  ever  ready  to 
say,  he  would  take  it  upon  him  to  order  the  matter 
as  Sharp  proposed,  and  would  do  it  in  the  king^s 
name.  Great  numbers  were  cast  in  prison,  where 
they  were  kept  long,  and  ill  used :  and  sometimes 
they  were  fined,  and  the  younger  sort  whipped  about 
the  streets.  The  peoj^  grew  more  sullen  on  all 
this  ill  usage.  Many  were  undone  by  it,  and  went 
over  to  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  vhere  they  were  well  211 
received,  and  had  all  manner  of  liberty  as  to  thdr 
way  of  religion  **. 

Burnet  was  sent  up  to  possess  the  king  with  the 
apprehensions  of  a  rebellion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Dutch  war.  He  proposed  that  about  twenty  of  the 
chief  gentlemen  of  those  counties  knight  be  secured : 
and  he  undertook  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  if 
they  were  clapped  up.  This  was  plainly  illegal.  But 
the  lord  Lauderdale  opposed  nothing.  So  it  was 
done :  but  with  a  very  iU  effect.    For  those  gentle- 

**  The  more  the  pity. .  S, 
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1665.   men/knowing  how  obnoxious  they  were,  had  kept 
'  measures  a  little  better :  but  they  being  put  in  pri- 

son, both  their  friends  and  tenants  laid  all  to  the 
door  of  the  clergy,  and  hated  them  the  more,  and 
used  them  the  worse  for  it.  The  earls  of  Aigile, 
Tweedale,  and  Kincardin,  who  were  considered  as 
the  lord  Lauderdale's  chief  friends,  were  cold  in  all 
those  matters.  They  studied  to  keep  proceedings  in 
a  legal  channel,  and  were  for  moderate  censures. 
Upon  which  Sharp  said,  they  appeared  to  be  the 
friends  and  favourers  of  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
Turner  exe-  Whcrevcr  the  pcople  had  generally  forsaken  their 
uwiiQs  churches,  the  guards  were  quartered  through  the 
^j^  country.  Sir  James  Turner,  that  commanded  them, 
was  naturally  fierce,  but  was  mad  when  he  was 
drunk ;  and  that  was  very  often.  So  he  was  ordered 
by  the  lord  Rothes  to  act  according  to  such  direc- 
tions as  Burnet  should  send  him.  And  he  went 
about  the  country,  and  received  such  lists  as  the 
ministers  brought  him,  of  those  who  came  not  to 
church :  and,  without  any  other  proof,  or  any  l^;al 
conviction,  he  set  such  a  fine  on  them  as  he  thought 
they  could  pay,  and  sent  soldiers  to  lie  on  them  till 
it  was  paid.  I  knew  him  well  afterwards,  when  he 
came  to  himself,  being*  out  of  employment.  He  was 
a  learned  man ;  but  had  been  always  in  armies,  and 
knew  no  other  rule  but  to  obey  orders.  He  told  me, 
he  had  no  regard  to  any  law,  but  acted,  as  he  was 
commanded,  in  a  nuUtary  way.  He  confessed,  it 
went  often  against  the  grain  with  him  to  serve  such 
a  debauched  and  worthless  company,  as  the  clergy 
generally  were ;  and  that  sometimes  he  did  not  act 
up.  to  the  rigour  of  his  ordiers ;  for  which  he  was 
often  chid,  both  by  lord  Rothes  and  Sharp,  but  was 
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never  checked  for  his  ille^  and  violent  proceedings.    1005. 

And  though  the  complaints  of  him  were  very  high, 

so  that,  when  he  was  afterwards  seized  on  by  the 
party,  they  intended  to  mabe  a  sacrifice  of  him ;  yet, 
when  they  looked  into  his  orders,  and  found  that 
his  proceedings,  how  fierce  soever,  fell  short  of  these, 
they  spared  him,  as  a  man  that  had  merited  by  be- 
ing so  gentle  among  them. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  tace  of  the  government  212 
looked  liker  the  proceedings  of  an  inquisition,  than 
of  legal  courts :  and  yet  Sharp  was  never  satisfied.  So 
lord  Rothes  and  he  went  up  to  court  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Dutch  war.  When  they  waited  first  on  the  king. 
Sharp  put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  had  said  at  his  last 
parting,  that  if  their  matters  went  not  well,  none  must 
be  blamed  for  it,  but  either  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
or  of  Rothes :  and  now  he  came  to  tell  his  majesty, 
that  things  were  worse  than  ever :  and  he  must  do 
the  earl  of  Rothes  the  justice  to  say,  he  had  done 
his  part.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  all  on  fire  at  this,  but 
durst  not  give  himself  vent  before  the  king.  So  he 
only  desired  that  Sharp  would  come  to  particulars : 
and  then  he  should  know  what  he  had  to  say.  Sharp 
put  that  off  in  a  general  charge ;  and  said,  he  knew 
the  party  so  well,  that,  if  they  were  not  supported 
by  secret  encouragements,  they  would  have  been 
long  ago  weary  of  the  opposition  they  gave  the  go- 
vernment. The  king  had  no  mind  to  enter  farther 
into  their  complaints.  So  lord  Rothes  and  he  with- 
drew: and  were  observed  to  look  very  pleasantly 
upon  one  another,  as  they  went  away.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale told  the  king  he  was  now  accused  to  his 
face :  but  he  would  quickly  let  him  see  what  a  man 
Sharp  was.    Sa  he  obtained  a  message  from  the 
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1665.  king  to  faim^  of  which  he  himsdbP  was  to  be  the 
bearer,  requiring|  him  to  put  his  complaints  in  vndU 
ing,  and  to  come  to  particulars.  He  followed  Sharp 
home,  who  received  him  with  such  a  gayety,  as  if  he 
had  given  him  no  provocation.  But  lord  Lauder- 
dale was  more  solemn ;  and  told  him,  it  was  the 
king^s  pleasure,  that  he  should  put  the  accusation 
with  which  he  had  charged  him  in  writing.  Sharp 
pretended  he  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning*  He 
answered,  the  matter  was  plain:  he  had  accused 
him'  to  the  king:  and  he  must  either  go  throu^ 
with  it,  and  make  it  out,  otherwise  he  would  charge 
him  with  leasing-making :  and  spoke  in  a  terrible 
tone  to  him.  Upon  that,  as  he  told  me.  Sharp  fell  a 
trembling  and  weeping :  he  protested,  he  meant  no 
harm  to  him:  he  was  only  sorry  that  his  Mends 
were  upon  all  occasions  pleading  for  favour  to  the 
fanatics :  (that  was  become  the  name  of  reproach.) 
Lord  Lauderdale  said,  that  would  not  serve  turn : 
he  was  not  answerable  for  his  fiiends,  except  when 
they  acted  by  directions  from  him.  Sharp  offered 
to  go  with  him  presently  to  the  king,  and  to  dear 
the  whole  matter.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  no  noiad 
to  break  openly  with  him.  So  he  accepted  of  this, 
and  carried  him  to  the  king ;  where  he  retracted  all 
he  had  said,  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  the  king 
213  said  afterwards,  lord  Lauderdale  was  ill  natured  to 
press  it  so  heavily,  and  to  force  Sharp  .on  giving 
himself  the  lie  in  such  coarse  terms. 
Sharp  stn-  This  wcut  to  Sharp's  heart :  so  he  made  a  propo- 
briDg  Mi-  sition  to  the  earl  of  Dunfireis,  who  was  a  great 
into  ba-  friend  of  the  lord  Midletoun's,  to  try  if  a  recondlia- 
f^       tion  could  be  made  between  him  and  the  earl  of 

Again. 

Rothes,  and  if  he  would  be  content  to  come  into 
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the  government  under  lord  Rothes,    hard  Dunfim^  idfis;  '• 
went  into  Kent,  where  the  lord  Midletoun  was  then  ' 

employed  in  a  military  command  on  the  account  of 
the  war:  and  he  laid  Sharp's  proposition  before 
him.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  gave  lord  Dunfreis 
power  to  treat  in  his  name;  but  said,  he  knew 
Sharp  too  well  to  regard  any  thing  that  came  from 
him.  Before  lord  Dunfreis  came  back,  Sharp  had 
tried  lord  Rothes,  but  found  he  would  not  meddle 
in  it:  and  they  both  understood  that  the  earl  of 
Clarendon's  interest  was  declining,  and  that  the 
king  was  like  to  change  his  measures.  So  when 
lord  Dunfreis  came  back  to  give  Sharp  an  account 
of  his  negotiation,  he  seemed  surprised,  and  denied 
he  had  given  him  any  such  commission.  This  en* 
raged  the  earl  of  Dunfreis  so,  that  he  published  the 
thing  in  all  companies:  among  others,  he  told  it 
very  particularly  to  my  self. 

At  that  time  Leightoun  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
court,  and  to  give  the  king  a  true  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  Scotland;  which^  he  said,  were  so 
violent,  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the  planting 
the  Christian  religion  itself  in  such  a  manner,  much 
less  a  form  of  government.  He  therefore  begged 
leave  to  quit  his  bishopric,  and  to  retire:  for  he 
thought  he  was  in  some  sort  accessory  to  the  vio- 
lences done  by  others,  since  he  was  one  of  them, 
and  all  was  pretended  to  be  done  to  establish  them 
and  their  order.  There  were  indeed  no  violences 
committed  in  his  diocese.  He  went  round  it  conti- 
nually every  year,  preaching  and  catechising  from 
parish  to  parish.  He  continued  in  his  private  and 
ascetic  course  of  life,  and  gave  all  his  income,  be- 
yond the  small  expense  of  his  own  person,  to  the 
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1G65.  poor.  He  studied  to  raise  in  his  clergy  a  greater 
'^——  sense  of  spiritual  matters,  and  of  the  care  of  souls ; 
and  was  in  all  respects  a  burning  and  shining  hght, 
.  highly  esteemed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  diocese : 
even  the  presbyterians  were  much  mollified^  if  not 
quite  overcome,  by  his  mild  and  heavenly  course  of 
life.  The  king  seemed  touched  with  (he  state  that 
the  country  was  in:  he  spoke  very  severely  of 
Sharp:  and  assured  Leightoun  he  would  quickly 
come  to  other  measures,  and  put  a  stop  to  those 
violent  methods :  but  he  would  by  no  means  suffer 
him  to  quit  his  bishopric.  So  the  king  gave  orders 
that  the  ecclesiastical  commission  should  be  discon- 
tinued ;  and  signified  his  pleasure,  that  another  way 
of  proceeding  was  necessary  for  his  affairs. 
214  He  understood,  by  his  intelligence  from  Holland, 
J2^^"**that  the  exiles  at  Rotterdam  were  very  busy,  and 
Scotland,  f^^i  pqrhaps  the  Dutch  might  furnish  the  malecon- 
tents  of  Scotland  with  mon^  and  arms:  so  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  raise  more  troops.  Two 
gallant  officers,  that'  had  served  him  in  the  wars, 
and^  when  these  were  over,  had  gone  with  his  let- 
ters to  serve  in  Muscovy,  where  one  of  them,  Dal- 
ziell,  was  raised  to  be  a  .g^ieral,  and  the  other, 
Drumond,  was  advanced  to  be  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  governor  of  Smolensko,  were  now,  not  without 
great  difficulty,  sent  back  by  the  czar.  So  the  king 
intended  they  should  command  some  forces  that  he 
was  to  raise.  Sharp  was  very  apprehensive  of  this: 
but  the  king  was  positive.  A  little  before  this,  the 
act  of  fining,  that  had  lain  so  long  asleep,  that  it 
was  thought  forgot,  was  revived.  And  all  who  had 
been  fined  were  required  to  bring  in  one  moiety  of 
their  fines :  but  the  other  moiety  was  fi>rgiven  those 
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Vf^  took  the  declaration  renouncing  the  covenant*  1665. 
The  money  was  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  given 
among  those  who  had  served  and  suffered  for  the 
king;  so  that  the  king  had  only  the  trust  of  distri- 
buting it.  There  was  no  more  Scotish  councils 
called  at  Whitehall  after  lord  Midletoun's  fall. 
But  upon  particular  occasions  the  king  ordered  the 
privy  counsellcM*s  of  that  kingdom,  that  were  about 
the  town,  to  be  brought  to  him :  before  whom  he 
now  laid  out  the  necessity  of  raising  some  more 
force  for  securing  the  quiet  of  Scotland:  he  only 
asked  their  advice,  how  they  should  be  paid.  Sharp 
very  readily  said,  the  money  raised  by  the  fining 
was  not  yet  disposed  of:  so  he  proposed  the  apply- 
ing it  to  that  use.  None  opposed  this :  so  it  was 
Resolved  on.  And  by  that  means  the  cavaliers,  who 
were  come  .up  with  their  pretensions,  were  disap- 
pointed of  their  last  hopes  of  being  recompensed  for 
their  sufferings*  The  blame  of  all  this  was  cast 
upon  Sharp,  at  which  they  were  out  of  measure  en- 
n^ed,  and  charged  him  with  it.  He  denied  it 
boldly.  But  the  king  published  it  so  openly,  that 
he  durst  not  contradict  him.  Many,  to  whom  he 
had  denied  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
and  called  that  advice  diabolical  invention,  affirmed 
it  to  the  king.  And  the  lord  Lauderdale,  to  com- 
plete his  disgrace  with  the  king,  got  many  of  his 
letters.  Which  he  had  writ  to  the  presb3rterians  after 
the  time  in  which  the  king  knew  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating for  ejHSCopacy,  in  which  he  had  continued  to 
protest  with  what  zieal  he  was  soliciting  their  con- 
cerns, not  without  dreadful  imprecations  on  himself 
if  he  was  prevaricating  with  them,  and  laid  these 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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1665,  before  the  king:  so  that  the  king  looked  on  him  as 
'  one  of  the  worst  of  men  ^ 

215     Many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  were 

1666.  much  offended  at  all  these  proceedings.  -  They  saw 

Some  emi- 

nent  der-  the  prcjudiccs  of  the  people  were  increased  by  them. 
s^^JI^JJ*  They  hated  violent  courses,  and  thought  they,  were 
^^^^  contrary  to  the  meek  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
oeedingB.  they  alienated  the  nation  more  from  the  church. 
They  set  themselves  much  to  read  church  history, 
and  to  observe  the  state  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  the  spirit  of  those  times :  and  they  could  not 
but  observe  so  great  a  difference  between  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  under  those  bishops  and  our 
own,  that  thjey  seemed  to  agree  in  nothing  but  the 
name.  I  happened  to  be  settled  near  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  who  were  often  moved  to  ac- 
cept of  bishoprics,  but  always  refiised  them,  both  out 
of  a  true  principle  of  humility  and  self-denial,  and 
also  because  they  could  not  engage  in  the  methods 
by  which  things  were  carried  on.  One  of  these, 
Mr.  Nairn,  was  one  of  the  politest  clergymen  I  ever 
knew  bred  in  Scotland.  He  had  formed  dear  and 
lively  schemes  of  things,  and  was  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  our  preachers.  He  considered  the  pastoral 
function  as  a  dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  God 
and  his  service.  He  read  the  moral  philosophers 
much ;  and  had  wrought  himself  into  their  equal 
temper,  as  much  as  could  consist  with  a  great  deal 
of  fire  that  was  in  his  own :  but  he  turned  it  all  to 
melting  devotion.     He  had  a  true  notion  of  super- 

^  Surely  there  was  some  se-     lice  against  Sharp.  S.  (See  be- 
cret  cause  for  this  perpetual  ma-     low,  p.  2 1 7 .} 
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stitioD,  as  a  narrowness  of  soul,  and  a  meanness  of    1665. 


thought  in  religion.  He  studied  to  raise  all  that 
conversed  with  him  to  great  notions  of  God,  and  to 
an  universal  charity.  This  made  him  pity  the  pres- 
byterians,  as  men  of  low  notions  and  iU  tempers. 
He  had  indeed  too  much  heat  of  imagination,  which 
carried  him  to  be  very  positive  in  some  things,  in 
which  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind:  and  that 
made  him  pass  for  an  inconstant  man.  In  a.  word, 
he  was  the  brightest  man  I  ever  knew  among  all 
our  Scotish  divines.    Another  of  these  was  Mr. 

• 

Charteris,  a  man  of  a  composed  and  serene  gravity, 
but  without  affectation  or  sourness.  He  scarce  ever 
spoke  in  company,  but  was  very  open  and  free  in 
private.  He  made  true  judgments  of  things  and  of 
men:  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  managing  such 
as  he  thought  deserved  his  pains.  He  had  little 
heat,  either  in  body  or  mind :  for  as  he  had  a  most 
emaciated  body,  so  he  spoke  both  slow,  and  in  so  low 
a  voice  that  he  could  not  easily  be  heard.  He  had 
great  tenderness  in  his  temper;  and  was  a  very 
perfect  friend,  and  a  most  sublime  Christian.  He 
lived  in  a  constant  contempt  of  the  worlds  and  a 
n^lect  of  his  person.  There  was  a  gravity  in  his 
conversation  that  raised  an  attention,  and  begot  a 
composedness,  in  all  about  him,  without  frightening  si  6 
them;  for  he  made  religion  appear  amiable  in  his 
whole  deportment.  He  had  read  all  the  lives  and  the 
epistles  of  great  men  very  carefully,  [and  delighted 
much  in  the  mystics.]  He  had  read  the  fathers' 
much;  and  gave  me  this  notion  of  them,  that  in 
speculative  points,  for  which  writers  of  controversy 
searched  into  their  works,  they  were  but  ordinary 
men;  but  their  excellency  lay  in  that,  which  was 

Bb2 
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1665*  least  sought  for,  their  sense  of  spiritual  things,  and 
of  the  pastoral  care.  In  these  he  thought  their 
strength  lay«  And  he  often  lamented,  not  without 
some  indignation,  that,  in  the  disputes  about  the 
gOTemment  of  the  church,  much  pains  were  taken  to 
seek  out  aU  those  passages  that  shewed  what  their 
opinions  were ;  but  that  due  care  was  not  taken  to 
set  out  the  notions  that -they  had  of  the  sacred 
function,  of  the  preparation  of  mind,  and  inward 
vocation,  with  which  men  ought  to  come  to  holy 
orders,  or  of  the  strictness  of  life,  the  deadness  to 
the  worlds  the  heavenly  temper,  and  the  constant 
application  to  the  doing  of  good,  that  became  them. 
Of  these  he  did  not  talk  like  an  angry  reformer, 
that  set  up  in  that  strain,  because  he  was  neglected 
(»r  provoked;  but  like  a  man  foil  of  a  deep,  but 
humble  sense  of  them.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
large  confesaons  of  faith,  chiefly  when  they  were 
imposed  in  the  lump  as  tests :  for  he  was  podtive  in 
very  few  things.  He  had  gone  through  the  chief 
parts  of  learning:  but  was  then  most  conversant  in 
history,  as  the  innocentest  sort  of  study,  that  did 
not  fill  the  mind  with  subtilty,  but  helped  to  make 
a  man  wiser  and  better.  These  were  both  single 
persons,  and  men  of  great  sobriety :  and  they  lived 
in  a  constant  low  diet,  which  they  valued  more 
than  severer  fosting.  Yet  they  both  became  mi- 
serable by  the  stone.  Nairn  went  to  Paris,  wha« 
he  was  cut  of  a  great  one,  of  which  he  recovered, 
but  lived  not  many  years  after.  Charteris  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  died  in  the  end  of  the  year  1700, 
havii^  in  his  last  years  suffered  unspeakable  tor- 
ment from  the  stone,  which  the  oparators  would  not 
venture  to  cut.    But  all  that  saw  what  he  suffered^ 
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and  how  he  bore  it^  ^tdkaacfwlddged  that  in  him  thejr  1665. 
saw  a  TMgt  perfect  pattern  of  patience  and  submis- 
sion  to  the  will  df  God.  It  was  a  great  happiness 
for  me,  after  I  had  broke  into  the  world  by  such  a 
ramble  as  I  had  made,  that  i  fell  into  such  hands, 
with  whom  I  entered  into  a  close  and  particular 
friendship.  They  both  set  me  right,  and  kept  me 
fight ;  though  I  made  at  this  time  a  sally  that  may 
be  mentioned,  since  it  had  some  relation  to  public 
affidrs.  I  observed  the  deportment  of  our  bishops 
was  in  all  points  so  different  from  what  became 
their  ftinction,  that  I  had  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal 
kindled  within  me  upon  it.  They  were  not  only 
furious  against  all  that  stood  out  against  them,  but  217 
were  very  remiss  in  all  the  parts  of  their  fimction. 
Some  did  not  live  within  thar  diocese.  And  those 
who  did,  seemed  to  take  no  ci^  of  them:  they 
shewed  no  zeal  against  vice:  the  most  eminently 
widced  in  the  county  were  their  particular  con*- 
fidents:  they  took  no  pains  to  keep  their  clergy 
strictly  to  rules,  and  to  that  duty :  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  levity  and  a  carnal  way  of  living  about 
fchem^  that  very  much  scandalissed  me.  There  was 
indeed  one  Scougal,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  that  was  a 
man  of  rare  temper,  great  piety  and  ;»rudence :  but 
I  thought  he  was  too  much  under  Sharp's  conduct, 
and  was  at  least  too  easy  to  him  K 

Upon  all  this  I  took  a  resolution  of  drawing  up  a^omeofthe 
memorial  of  the  grievances  we  lay  under  by  the  ill  of  the  der- 
conduct  of  our  bishops.    I  resolved,  that  no  other  fon^he  bi- 

ihopt. 

s(8eeahiglfchartetsrofthi8  Saul  pf  Afon>  in  bishop  Bur- 
bishop^  and  of  his  son,  who  net's  prefiu»  to  his  Life  of  Be- 
was  the  author  of  the  book  en-  dell.) 
tided,  Tht  Ijft  fi  GfA  ^  iht 
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1665.  pa'son  besides  my  self  should  have  a  share  in  any 
trouble  it  might  bring  on  me:  so  I  conmmnicated 
it  to  none.  This  made  it  not  to  be  in  all  the  parts 
of  it  so  well  digested,  as  it  otherwise  might  have 
been :  and  I  was  then  but  three  and-twenty.  I  laid 
my  foundation  in  the  cxmstitution  of  the  primitive 
church ;  and  shewed  how  they  had  departed  firom 
it,  by  their  neglecting  their  diocese,  meddling  so 
much  in  secular  affairs,  raising  their  &milies  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  above  all  by  theur 
violent  prosecuting  of  those  who  differed  firom  them. 
Of  this  I  writ  out  some  copies,  and  signed  them, 
and  sent  them  to  all  the  bishops  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Sharp  was  much  alarmed  at  it,  and  fimded 
.  I  was  set  on  to  it  by  some  of  the  lord  Lauderdale's 
Mends.  I  was*  called  before  the  bishops,  and  treated 
with  great  severity.  Sharp  called  it  a  libel.  I  said 
I  had  set  my  name  to  it,  soit  could  not  be  called  a 
.libeL  He  chained  me  with  the  presumption  of  of* 
fering  to  teach  my  superi^s.  I  said,  such  things 
had  been  not  only  done,  but  justified  in  all  ages. 
He  charged  me  for  reflecting  on  the  king's  putting 
them  on  his  counseb :  I  said,  I  found  no  fiuilt  with 
the  king  for  calling  them  to  his  counsels.  But  with 
them  for  going  out  of  that  which  was  their  proper 
province,  and  for  giving  ill  counseL  Then  he 
charged  me  for  reflecting  on  some  severities,  which, 
he  said,  was  a  reproaching  public  courts,  and  a  cen- 
suring the  laws.  I  said,  laws  might  be  made  in 
terrarem,  not  always  fit  to  be  executed :  but  I  only 
complained  of  clerg}rmen's  pressing  the  rigorous  ex- 
ecution of  them,  and  going  often  beyond  what  the 
law  dictated.  He  broke  out  into  a  great  vehe- 
mence ;  and  proposed  to  the  bishops,  that  I  should 
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be  summarily  deprived  and  excommunicated:  but    \665. 
none  of  them  would  agree  to  that.    By  this  ma- 
nagement  of  his  the  thing  grew  public.    What  I 
had  ventured  on  was  variously  censured:  but  the 
greater  part  approved  of  it.    Lord  Lauderdale  and    ^666. 
all  his  friends  were  delighted  with  it :  and  he  gave^-^^ 
the  king  an  account  of  it,  who  was  not  iQ  pleased 
at  it.    Great  pains  was  taken  to  make  me  ask  par- 
don, but  to  no  purpose :  so  Sharp  let  the  thing  fall*^. 
But,  that  it  might  appear  that  I  had  not  done  it 
upon  any  factious  design,  I  entered  into  a  very  close 
state  of  retirement ;  and  gave  my  self  whoUy  to  my 
study,  and  the  duties  of  my  function. 

Thus  I  have  run  over  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  i664. 
years  166S,  1664,  1665,  and  till  near  the  end  ofEo^uld? 
1666.  I  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England ;  in 
which  I  must  write  more  defectively,  being  then  so 
far  from  the  scene.  In  winter  1664,  the  king  de- The  Dutch 
dared  his  resolution  of  entering  into  a  war  with  the 
Dutch.  The  grounds  were  so  slight,  that  it  was 
visible  there  was  somewhat  more  at  bottom  than 
was  openly  owned.  A  great  comet,  which  appeared 
that  winter,  raised  the  apprehensions  of  those  who 
did  not  enter  into  just  speculations  concerning  those 
matters.  The  house  of  commons  was  so  ftr  from 
examining  nicely  into  the  grounds  of  the  war,  that 
without  any  difficulty  they  gave  the  king  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  for  carrjring  it  on.  A  great  fleet 
was  set  out,  which  the  duke  commanded  in  person ; 

^  (Dr.  Cockbuni,  a  nephew  Specimen  of  Remarkty  &c.  occo" 

of  Scougal»  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  sUmed  by  Dr,  Bumefs  Hutory 

gives  a  different  account  of  Bur-  .  of  his    own   Jlmesy    by  John 

net*8  conduct  in  this  affiur.  See  Cockbum^  D.  D.  p.  33 — ^43.) 
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1665.   as  Opdam  had  tbe  comniaQd  of  tbe  D^tdsk  fle^ 


The  plague  Bttt  gs  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  a  onoat  t^ntiUe 
th^^il^^^^  plague  .broke  out  al^o  in  the  city  of  Leiidon,  that 
^°^*        scattered  all  the  kihafoitants  that  were  able  to  i^ 
move  themselves  elsewhere.    It  broke  the  trade  ff 
the  natioB,  and  sw^  away  abiwt  im  hundred  thatt"* 
sand  souls;  the  greatest . havock  that . any  plagiie 
bad  ever  made  in  Sngland.    Ttn^  did  dishearten 
all  people :  and  oommg  in  tbe  very  time  in  which 
so  unjust  a  war  was  begun,  it  had  a  dreadfiil  ap* 
pearance.    All  the  jkiag's  enemi^  aad  tiie  enemies 
of  monarchy  said^  here  was  a  maiufest  chiyractcir  of 
Grod's  heavy  displeasure  upon  the  nation ;  as  indeed 
the  ill  life  the  king  led,  and  the  viciousness  of  the 
whole  court,  gave  but  a  melanchdy  prospect.    Yet 
Grod's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.   What  all  had  seen 
in  the  year  1660  ought  to  have  silenced  those  who 
at  this  time  pretended  to  comment  on  providence. 
But  there  will  be  always  -much  discourse  of  things 
that  are  very  visible,  as  well  as  very  extraordinary. 
The  victory     When  the  two  fleets  met^  it .  is  well  known  what 
ibuowed.    accidents  disordered  the  Dutch»  aiid  what  advan? 
tage  the  English  had.    If  that  first  success  had  horn 
followed,  as  was  proposed,  it  might  have  been  fiMal 
to  the  Dutch,  who,  finding  they  had  suflfeved  so 
much,  steered  off.    The  duke  (nrdered  all  the  saii  to 
be  set  on  to  overtake  them.     There  was  a  council 

« 

pf  war  called,  to  concert  the  method  of  action,  when 
they  should  come  up  with  them.  In  that  coundi 
Pen,  who  commanded  under  the  duke,  happened  to 
say,  that  they  must  prepare  for  hotter  work  in  the 
next  engagement.  He  knew  wdl  the  courage  of 
the  Dutch  was  never  so  high«  as  when  they  were 
desperate.     The  earl  of  Montague,  who  was  then  a 
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¥oliiiil;eer,  aad  one  of  the  didte's  court*  Mid  to  me^ 
it:ytm  yety  visible  that  made  an  impreision.  Aad 
aU  ^  duke^'s  domestios  said,  be  iiad  got  honour 
enough.:  why  diould  he  venture  a  second  time? 
The  dttcfaeas  had .  also,  giv^a  a  strict  charge  to  all 
tlie  duke'jB  vservaots,  to  do  all  they  could  to  hinder 
hkn  to  ei^jage  too  £ur.  When  matters  were  settled^ 
they  went  to  sleep:  and  the  duke  ordered  a  call  to 
be  giveiK  hun,  when  they  should  get  up  to  the  Dutch 
fleet  It  is  not  known  what  passed  between  the 
duke  and  Brounkar»  who  was  of  his  bedchamber* 
and  wad  then  in  waiting :  but  he  came  to  Pen*  as 
ftom  the  duke,  and  Baid*  the  duke  ordered  the  sail 
to  be  slackened^  Pen  was  struck  with  the  oider ; 
but  did  not  go  to  aigue  the  matter  with  the  duke 
himself*  as  he  ought  to  have  dime*  but  obeyed 
it.  When  the  duke  had  slq»t*  he*  upon  his  waking* 
went  out  on  the  quarter-deck*  and  seemed  amazed 
to  see  the  sails  slackened,  and  that  thereby  all  hope 
of  overtaking  the  Dutch  wa^  lost.  .  He  questioned 
Pen  upon  it.  Pen  put  it  on  Brounker*  who  said 
nothing.  The  duke  denied  he  had  given  any  such 
order.  But  he  neither  punished  Brounker  -for  car- 
rying it*  nor  Pen  for  obeying  it '.  He  indeed  put 
Brounker  out  of  his  service  ^ :  and  it  was  said*  that 
he  durst  do  no  more*  because  he  was  so  much  in  the 
king's  favour*  and  in  the  mistress's.    Pen  was  more 


1665. 


'*  (It  appearsy  from  the  ex- 
tract given  below  hj  speaker 
Onslow,  from  the  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Comnions»  that 
the  order  was  carried,  not  to 
Penn,  but  to  Harman.) 

^  {*'  This  is  as  much  as  to 
"  say,  that  he  did  not  punish 


*'  him,  and  he  did  punish  him." 
Higgom's  Remarks^  page  144. 
Hume  observes,  that  Burnet 
sufficiently  accounts  for  Broun- 
ker*s  impunity,  by  informing 
us  that  he  was  a  favourite  of 
the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  the 
king's  favourite  mistress.) 
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in  his  favour  ^fter  that,  than  ever  before,  which  he 
continued  to  his  son  after  him,  though  a  quaker: 
and  it  was  thought,  that  all  that  &vour  was  to 
oblige  him  to  keep  the  secret.  Lord  Montague  did 
believe,  that  the  duke  was  struck,  seeing  the  earl  of 
Falmouth,  the  king^s  favourite,  and  two  other  per- 
sons of  quality,  killed  very  near  him ;  and  that  he 
had  no  mind  to  engage  again,  and  that  Pen  was 
privately  with  him.  If  Brounker  was  so  much  in 
£Eiult  as  he  seemed  to  be,  it  was  thought,  the  duke, 
in  the  passion  that  this  must  have  raised  in  him, 
would  have  proceeded  to  greater  extremities,  and 
not  have  acted  with  so  much  phlegm.  This  proved 
the  breaking  the  designs  of  the  kmg^s  whole  reign : 
for  the  Dutch  themselves  believed,  that,  if  our  fleet 
had  foUowed  them  with  foil  sail,  we  must  have 
come  up  with  them  next  tide,  and  have  either  sunk 
or  taken  their  whole  fleet.  De  Wit  was  struck 
with  this  misfortune:  and,  imputing  some  part  €i 
it  to  errors  in  conduct,  he  resolved  to  go  on  board 
himself,  as  soon  as  their  fleet  was  ready  to  go  to  sea 
again  ^ 


1  See  17th  of  April,  1668,  in 
the  Jouraal  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

This  paper  is  transcribed 
from  the  originals  among  the 
papers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Sir  John  Harman  being  call- 
ed in  and  examined^  says,  the 
duke  went  off  the  deck  about 
ten  of  the  dock,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  bear  up  as  close  to  the 
Dutch  as  they  could;  which 
they  did,  and  were  got  up  so 
close  that  night,  that  they  were 
ready  to  run  into  the  body  of 


the  enemy,  and  that  there  were 
but  six  or  seven  more  of  our 
fleet  near;  that  the  discourse 
between  him  and  Cox,  and  the 
loweringof  sail,  was  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Brunckard's  coming  on 
the  deck,  and  persuasion  that 
he  being  spent  with  the  two 
days'  action  before,  desired  test; 
and  left  Cox  as  near  the  Dutch 
as  he  could  adventure;  that  the 
next  morning  he  found  the  top- 
sails lowered  as  he  left  them; 
that  there  were  no  orders  given 
from  the  duke  in  the  least; 
that  if  Cox  had  kept  at  the  dis- 
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Upon  this  occasion  I  wiU  say  a  little  of  him,  and    1665. 
of  the  aflfairs  of  HoUancL    His  father  was  the  de-  ^^ 

An  aooooiit 

Brunckard  to  get  up,  to  see  that  of  the  affiun 
they  did*  make  sail,  and  keep  >n  HoUmmI. 
Dear  the  enemy. 

Captain  Cox  being  examined, 
said»  that  between  eleven  and 
twelve  of  the  clock,  when  the 
duke  went  to  rest,  he  gave  or- 
ders that  our  fleet  should  keep 
close  up  with  tlie  enemy;  that 
afterwards  Mr.  Brunckard  came 
upon  the  deck,  and  used  many 
persuasions  with  him  to  slack 
sail,  but  could  not  prevail. 
That  Harman  did  give  orders 
to  lower  the  topsails,  but  when 
he  went  off  did  not  give  any 
order  for  hoisting  sail  again; 
and  that  if  they  had  not  lower* 
ed  sail,  they  might  have  been 
near  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
might  have  kept  the  weather  of 
them  without  danger. 

That  he  told  Mr.  Brunckard, 
he  did  wonder  the  duke's  mind 
should  be  soon  altered,  having 
but  little  before  given  order  to 
the  contrary. 

That  Mr.  Brunckard  did  not 
say,  he  had  orders,  but  pre- 
tended the  safetv  of  the  duke's  . 
person,  and  the  like  arjnimentB. 
and  that  Harman  and  he  haa 
no  consultation  till  after  Mr. 
Brunckard  came  upon  the  deck. 

That  the  duke's  ship  lower- 
ing sail  was  the  occasion  of  the 
other  ships  lowering  sail,  and 
that  our  fleet  was  cast  a  mile 
and  a  half  astern  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  morning;  and  that 
when  the  duke  came  up  the 
next  morning,  he  was  much 
displeased  wm  it. 

That  by  lowering-  sail  and 
bringing  the  ship  to,  one  or 


tance  he  left  them,  they  might 
have  been  dose  up  with  the 
Dutch  the  next  morning,  but 
they  were  cast  behind,  and  fur- 
ther off  than  he  expected. 

Sir  John  Harman,  called  in  a 
second  time  and  examined,  says, 
he  did  give  orders  to  Cox  for 
lowering  the  topsails,  but  did 
not  give  orders  to  bring  the 
ship  to,  but  Cox  did  it  of 
his  own  head ;  that  when  Mr. 
Bnmckard  came  up,  he  had  a 
conference  vnth  him,  and  asked 
him,  whether  he  was  mad,  to 
run  the  duke's  person  into  such 
danger,  and  used  all  the  ai*gu- 
ments  he  could  to  force  him  to 
lower  the  sails,  as  that  the  duke 
was  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the 
like,  and  thinks  he  should  have 
done  it  in  a  short  time  after,  if 
Mr.  Brunckard  had  not  pressed 
it:  then  the  inconveniences 
which  were  occasioned  by  low- 
ering sail,  and  bringmg  the  ship 
to,  were  very  great,  as  he  per- 
ceived the  next  morning. 

Harman,  called  in  last  time, 
said,  diat  having  been  put  in 
mind  of  some  passages  by  his 
servant,  and  recollected  him- 
self, did  remember,  that  Mr. 
Brunckard  did  use  the  duke  of 
York's  name  to  him,  in  a  com- 
mandiuff  way,  that  he  should 
alack  sail. 

Mr.  Neve,  called  in  and  ex- 
amined, said,  that  when  the 
duke  of  York  was  going  to  lie 
down  to  rest,  he  hesra  him 
give  orders  to  captain  Harman 
and  captain  Cox,  to  keep  up 
close  to  the  enemy,  and  near 
the  light,  and  appomted  Mr. 
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1665.   puty  of  the  town  of  Dort  in  the  States,  when  the 
late  prince  of  Orange  was  so  much  offended  with 


two  ships  seemed  in  danger  to 
fall  foul  on  each  other,  and 
that  much  more  might  have 
been  done  against  the  enemy» 
if  sidl  had  not  been  lowered, 
and  tibe  ships  kept  to;  says, 
that  Harman,  when  he  went 
off,  gave  no  order  to  him  to  caH 
him  again,  though  it  was  near 
twelve  of  the  clock  when  the 
sails  were  lowered :  denies  that 
Harman  gave  any  orders  for 
keeping  at  the  same  distance 
•off  the  enemy  that  he  was  when 
Harman  left  him ;  and  that  the 
sails  were  lowei^  above  an 
hour  and  a  half;  that  Harman 
said  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  ship  to,  and  gave  direction 
for  it;  but  that  his  opinion  was 
against  it,  for  fear  of  any  of  our 
ships  falling  foul  of  one  an* 
t>ther. 

That  die  night  was  dark,  and 
could  not  (sic)  discern  our  fri- 
gate (that  carried  the  light) 
from  the  enemy. 

That  he  was  hoisting  sail  the 
next  morning,  when  Harman 
came  up  upon  the  deck. 

Mr.  Pearse,  called  itt  and 
examined,  says,  diat  he  was 
t>n  the  deck  when  the  duke 
went  off,  about  eleven  of  the 
dock,  and  that  he  then  gave 
order  to  Harman  and  Cox  to 
keep  up  close  to  die  enemy; 
and  that  about  half  an  houk* 
after,  Mr.  Brunckard  came  up, 
and  held  discourse  with  Cox, 
and  persuaded  him  to  lowet 
sail^  but  could  not  prevail,  and 
afterward  went  to  Harman, 
and  used  the  same  arguments 
to  him;  as  that  the  duke  was 


heir  to  the  crown,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  g^rious  victory  the 
daybefbre;  that  the  king  would 
not  take  it  well  they  diould 
hazard  die  duke's  person,  our 
ships  being  at  a  distance,  and 
the  enemy  so  near;  and  after 
some  discourse,  Harman  sai<^ 
*'  Wdl,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must 
*•  be  so,  then  lower  the  saiL'* 
He  says,  there  was  a  frigate  a* 
head  of  die  duke^s  ship,  and 
that  he  could  plainly  see  the 
Dutdi  fleet  and  our  fleets  and 
that  our  ships  were  about  five 
or  six  cables*  length  at  distance 
from  each  other ;  that  he  was 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  deck, 
and  might  not  hear  all  tliat 
passed ;  diat  there  were,  as  be 
did  guess,  twenty  of  our  ships 
in  sight,  and  near  together. 

Hill,  die  waterman,  caDed  in 
and  examined,  said,  that  Mr. 
Brunckard  came  up  to  Harman, 
and  told  him,  the  duke  gave 
order  to  shorten  sail,  for  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  night. 
That  Harman  denied  to  do  it, 
and  said  he  would  go  to  the 
duke  himself:  Mr.  Brunckard 
told  him^  he  need  not,  he  would 
go  a^in ;  he  i»rent  down,  and 
said  he  had  been  with  the  duke, 
and  broUffht  the  same  orders 
.g«n;an^Harm«gaveor. 
der  to  let  run  the  topsails^ 
that  the  ship  lay  to  about  an 
hour,  till  the  enemy  had  got  so 
far  that  we  could  not  overtake 
them,  and  then  the  duke,  when 
he  came  up  in  the  morning, 
was  very  angry  at  it. 

Duskberry,  the  waterman,  ex- 
amined, says,  that  presendy  af- 
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their  proceedings  in  disbanding  a  great  part  of  their    1665. 
annj:  and  he  was  one  of  those  whom  he  ordered 


ter  the  lowering  of  sail»  he  came 
down  to  him,  and  said.  We  are 
like  to  dp  well,  sow  major 
Brunckard  has  brought  orders 
from  the  duke  to  shorten  sail. 
That  when  the  ship  brought  to, 
they  were  in  a  wood,  like  to  be 
lost,  and  fall  foul  of  one  an- 
other, and  lay  musted  in  the 
8ea»  Ull  towards  morning;  that 
all  that  squadron  were  close 
round,  and  near  one  another^ 
and  the  white  aquadroa  were 
gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  heard  shooting  lul 
night. 

That  we  might  have  kept 
near,  as  well  as  the  other  squa- 
dron. 

.  That  he  did  acquaint  him 
with  the  passages  between  Mr. 
Brunckard  and  Harman,  and 
repeats  to  the  same  effect. 

Robert  Sumner  examined, 
says,  that  cs4>tain  Harman  had 
given  orders  for  making  more 
sail,  before  Mr.  Brunckard  came 
up:  that  when  Mr.  Brunckard 
came  up,  he  told  him  he  came 
from  the  duke  with  command, 
that  he  must* not  make  more 
sail;'  at  which  Harman  wa» 
much  discontented ;  said  he  was 
sorry  he  must  not  make  more 
sail,  but  the  duke's  or^er  must 
be  obeyed,  retired  (perhaps 
Sumner)  to  his  cabin,  and  took 
tobacco: : 

Harman  and  Cox  quite  con* 
trary  to  each  other  about  bring* 
ing  the  ships  to : 

Pearce  and  Harman  quite 
■  ■'  about  the  number  of 

ships  near. 

All  agree  that  if  bad  (sic) 


bore  up,  might  have  been  near 
the  Dutch  in  the  morning. 

That  Tuesday  next  be  given 
to  Mr.  Brunckard  to  make  his 
further  answer. 

That  the  sergeant  at  arms 
do  apprehend  sir  John  Har- 
man, and  bring  him  in  custody 
on  Tuesday  next,  in  order  to 
his  further  hearing. 

21  April,  1668. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  in  the  first  place 
to  give  this  honourable  house 
thanks  for  the  &voutable  opi- 
nion of  me,  and  kindness  in 
giving  me  this  time  to  recollect 
myself,  and  wish  I  had  been  so 
happy  to  have  asked  it  of  you» 
before  I  undertook  to  give  an 
account  of  what  so  long  since 
happened,  by  which  I  should 
have  prevented  that  great  trou- 
ble I  have  given  you,  and  those 
hard  censures  that  are  laid  upon 
me;  but  I  humbly  hope,  that 
wluusoever  probable  reasons  to 
the  contrary  do  appear,  you 
will  believe  what  I  now  affirm 
to  be  the  truth.  That  vrinter 
following,  after  the  engage- 
ment, I  was  sent  to  Crotten- 
bufg,  where  I  had  a  sharp 
sickness,  of  which  I  am  not 
yet  recovered,  either  in  memory 
or  hearing,  and  many  relics  are 
yet  upon  me  of  that  disease: 
and  have  since  been  wounded, 
of  which  I  lay  long,  and  en- 
dured much  pain,  and  have, 
ever  since  my  recovery,  had  a 
great  hurry  of  his  majesty's  af- 
nirs  upon  me,  besides  my  own, 
and  had  been  this  last  whole 
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1665.  upon  that  to  be  carried  to  the  castle  of  Lovestem. 
Soon  after  that,  his  design  on  Amsterdam  miscany- 
ing,  he  saw  a  necessity  of  making  up  the  best  he 
could  with  the  States.  But,  before  he  had  quite 
healed  that  wound,  he  died  of  the  small-pox.  Upon 
his  death  all  his  party  fell  in  disgrace,  and  the 
Lovesteiners  carried  all  before  them.  So  De  Wit 
got  his  son  John,  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age^ 
to  be  made  pensioner  of  Dort.  And  within  a  year 
after,  the  pensioner  of  Holland  dying,  he  was  made 
pensioner  of  HoUand.  His  breeding  was  to  the  civil 
law,  which  he  understood  very  welL  He  was  a 
great  mathematician :  and,  as  his  Elementa  Curva^ 
rum  shew  what  a  man  he  was  that  way,  so  per- 
haps no  man  ever  applied  algebra  to  all  matters  of 
trade  so  nicely  as  he  did.  He  made  himself  so  en- 
tirely the  master  of  the  state  of  HoUand,  that  he 
understood  exactly  all  the  concerns  of  their  reve- 


year  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  but  that  morning  landed. 
I  came  to  the  house,  having  had 
no  opportunity  to  speak  wim  any 
that  were  with  me  at  that  time, 
and  also  considering  my  com- 
ing before  such  an  assembly 
that  I  was  wholly  unacquainted 
withal,  having  the  greatest  part 
of  my  life  been  employed  at  sea. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
speaking  so  disorderiy,  seeming 
to  be  in  (sic)  but  do  assure 
you  that  ail  the  reasons  that 
moved  me  say  what  I  did,  in 
my  two  first  examinadons,  was 
no  other  than  that  I  was  not 
fully  sadsfied  in  my  own  me- 
mory and  conscience  of  what  I 
last  said(  and  had  I  not  been 
by  other  circumstances  brought 
to  remember  the  thing  perfect- 


ly, I  should  rather  have  submit- 
ted myself  to  the  mercy  of  this 
house,  than  have  accused  any 
wrongfully  to  save  myself;  but 
having  now  recollected  myself 
fully,  and  bdng  resolved  to 
— — —  candidly  and  clearly,  in 
speaking  the  whole  truth  as  far 
as  I  know,  I  must  affirm  that 
Mr.  Brunckard,  after  I  had  de- 
nied to  shorten  sail  upon  his 
arguments  anfl  persuasions, 
went  down  from  me,  and  com* 
ing  up  again,  told  me,  he  came 
from  the  duke,  who  command- 
ed, as  he  said,  it  should  be  so : 
whereupon  I  gave  order  for  the 
doing  it.  The  truth  of  this  I 
do  affirm,  and  will  not  go  from. 
Witness  my  hand  this  ao  of 
April,  1 668. 

John  Harman.    O. 
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nue,  and  what  sums,  and  in  what  manner,  could  be  1665. 
raised  upon  any  emergent  of  state :  for  this  he  had  ' 
a  pocketbook  full  of  tables,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
shew  how  they  could  be  furnished  with  money.  He 
was  a  frank,  sincere  man,  without  fraud,  or  any 
other  artifice  but  silence :  to  which  he  had  so  accus- 
tomed the  world,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  know, 
whether  he  was  silent  on  design  or  custom.  He 
had  a  great  clearness  of  apprehension:  and  when 
any  thing  was  proposed  to  him,  how  new  soever,  he 
heard  all  patiently,  and  then  asked  such  questions 
as  occurred  to  him :  and  by  the  time  he  had  done 
all  this,  he  was  as  much  master  of  the  prc^sition, 
as  the  person  was  that  had  made  it.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  modem  history,  nar  of  the  state  of  courts : 
and  was  eminently  defective  in  aU  points  of  form. 
But  he  laid  down  this  for  a  maxim,  that  all  princes 
and  states  followed  their  own  interests :  so  by  ob- 
serving what  their  true  interests  were,  he  thought, 
he  could  without  great  intelligence  calculate  what 
they  were  about.  He  did  not  enough  consider  how 
far  passions,  amours,  humours,  and  opinions,  wrought 
on  the  world ;  chiefly  on  princes.  He  had  the  no-> 
tions  of  a  commonwealth  from  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. And  from  them  he  came  to  fancy,  that  an 
army  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  country 
was  both  more  in  their  own  power,  and  would  serve 
them  with  the  more  zeal,  since  they  themselves  had 
such  an  interest  in  the  success  ™.  And  so  he  was 
against  their  hiring  foreigners,  uidess  it  was  to  be  221 
common  soldiers,  to  save  their  own  people.  But  he 
did  not  enough  consider  the  phlegm  and  covetous- 

^  He  ought  to  have  judged  the  contrary.    S. 
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i665.  ness  of  his  countrymen ;  of  which  he  fidt  the  ill  ef- 
'fects  afterwaids.  This  was  his  greatest  error,  and 
it  turned  &tally  upon  him.  But  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  at  home,  and  for  the  management  of 
thdr  trade,  and  then*  forces  by  sea,  he  was  the 
ablest  minister  they  ever  had.  He  had  an  heredi- 
tary hatred  to  the  house  of  Oange.  He  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  their  liberty,  if  they 
were  still  statholders.  Therefore  he  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  put  an  invincible  bar  in  their  way, 
by  the  perpetual  edict.  But  at  the  same  tkne  he 
took  great  care  of  preserving  the  young  prince's  for- 
tune; and  looked  well  to  his  education,  and  gave 
him,  as  the  prince  himself  told  me,  very  just  notions 
of  every  thing  relating  M  their  state.  For  he  said, 
be  did  not  know,  but  that  at  some  time  or  other  he 
would  be  set  over  them:  therefore  he  intended  to 
render  him  fit  to  govern  well". 

The  town  of  Amsterdam  became  at  that  time 
very  ungovernable.  It  was  thought,  that  the  West 
India  company  had  been  given  up  chiefly  by  their 
means ;  for  it  was  in  value  so  equal  tP  the  East  In- 
dia company,  that  the  actions  of  both  were  often 
^Lchanged  for  one  another.  When  the  bishop  of 
Munster  began  his  pretensions  on  the  city  of  Mon- 
ster, and  on  a  great  part  of  WestphaUa,  they  offered 
themselves  up  to  the  States,  if  they  would  preserve 


^  Old  Mr.  iDglish,  who  was 
surgeon  to  Chelsea  college,  told 
me  he  had.  it  from  very  good 
hands  in  Holland,  that  De  Wit 
corrupted  the  prince's  nurse  to 
give  him  a  pinch  in  his  secret 
parts,  that  should  hinder  his 
ever  having  any  children :  and 
I  remember  Mr.  Charles  Rar- 


nard,  who  was  surgeon  to  queen 
Ann,  told  the  last  earl  of  Ayles- 
ford  and  me»  that  he  was  at  the 
opening  of  King  William ;  and 
observed  something  in  rdadon 
to  his  private  parts,  that  he  had 
.never  seen  bdbre  in  any  man 
that  was  not  an  eunuch.    D. 
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them.  But  the  tonm  of  Amsterdam  would  not  con-  iG6s, 
sent  to  it,  nor  submit  to  the  chai|;e.  Yet  they  ne^ 
ver  seemed  to  set  up  for  a  superiority  over  the  rest, 
nor  to  break  the  credit  of  the  court  at  the  Hague. 
Only  they  were  backward  in  every  thing  that  was 
proposed,  that  increased  the  charge.  And  they  were 
become  so  weary  of  De  Wit,  that  he  felt  how  much 
the  late  nnscarriage  at  sea  had  shaken  his  credit; 
since  mirfortunes  ore  always  imputed  to  the  errors  of 
those  that  govern.  So  he  resolved  to  go  on  boasd. 
De  Ruyter  often  said,  that  he  was  amazed  to  see 
how  soon  he  came  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  all 
the  sea  affairs.  The  winds  were  so  long  backward, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  their  great  ships  through 
the  Zuyder  sea.  So  he  went  out  in  boats  himsdf, 
and  {hummed  it  all  so  carefnlly,  that  he  found  many 
more  ways  to  get  out  by  different  winds,  than  was 
thought  formerly  practicable.  He  got  out  in  time 
to  be  master  of  the  sea  before  the  end  6t  the  season: 
and  so  recovered  the  affront  of  the  former  losses,  by 
keeping  at  sea  after  the  English  fleet  was  forced 
to  put  in.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  sent  to  the 
north  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet,  to  lie  for  the 
East  India  ships.  But  he  was  thought  too  remiss. 
They  got,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  into  Berghen 
in  Nolway.  If  he  had  followed  them  quick,  he  222 
would  have  forced  the  port,  and  taken  them  all. 
But  he  observed  forms,  and  sent  to  the  viceroy  of 
Norway  demanding  entrance.  That  was  denied  him. 
But  while  these  messages  went  backward  and  for- 
ward, the  Dutch  had  so  fortified  the  entrance  into 
the  port,  that,  though  it  was  attempted  with  great 
courage,  yet  Tiddiman,  and  those  who  composed 
that  squadron,  were  beat  off  with  great  loss,  and 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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1665.    forced  to  let  go  a  very  rich  fleet :  for  wliich  lord 
'  Sandwich  was  much  blamed,  though  he  was  sent 

ambassador  into  Spain,  that  his  disgrace  might  be  a 
little  softened  by  that  employment  The  duke's 
conduct  was  also  much  blamed :  and  it  was  said,  he 
was  most  m  fault,  but  that  the  earl  of  Sandwich 
was  made  the  sacrifice^. 
An  account     Here  I  will  add  a  particular  relation  of  a  trans- 

of  the  affairs 

of  Berghen.  action  relating  to  that  affair,  taken  fix)m  the  account 
giyen  of  it  by  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  then  the  king's  en- 
voy at  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  a  MS.  that  I  have 
in  my  hands.     That  king  did,  in  June  1665,  open 
himself  very  freely  to  Talbot,  complaining  of  the 
States,  who,  as  he  said,  had  drawn  the  Swedish  war 
on  him,  on  design  that  he  might  be  forced  to  depend 
on  them  for  supplies  of  money  and  shipping,  and  so 
to  get  the  customs  of  Norway  and  the  Sound  into 
their  hands  for  their  security.     Talbot  upon  that 
told  him,  that  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  was  now  in 
Berghen,  besides  many  rich  West  India  ships ;  and 
that  they  staid  there  in  expectation  of  a  douUe 
East  India  fleet,  and  of  De  Ruyter,  who  was  re- 
turning with  the  spcHls  of  the  coast  of  Guinea.    So 
he  said,  the  king  of  Denmark  might  seize  those 
ships  before  the  convoy  came,  which  they  expected. 
The  king  of  Denmark  said,  he  had  not  strength  to 
execute  that.    Talbot  said,  the  king  his  master 
would  send  a  force  to  effect  it :  but  it  was  wason- 
able  he  should  have  half  of  the  spoiL     To  which 
the  king  of  Denmark  readily  agreed,  and  ordered 
him  to  propose  it  to  his  master.    So  he  immediately 


(The  dukewas  at  this  time  **  Bergpn  in  Norway.*'  Htg' 
at  London,  above  one  hun-  goru^s  Remarks  on  this  Hist  p. 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  from      145. 
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transmitted  it  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it,  and    1665, 


promised  to  send  a  fleet  to  put  it  in  execution. 
The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  con- 
cert the  matter  with  Talbot.  But  nothing  was  put 
in  writing ;  for  the  king  of  Denmark  was  ashamed 
to  treat  of  such  an  affair,  otherwise  than  by  word  of 
mouth.  Before  the  end  of  Julj,  news  came,  that 
De  Ruyter,  with  the  East  India  fleet,  was  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  Soon  after  he  came  into  Berg* 
hen.  The  riches  then  in  that  port  were  reckoned 
at  many  millions. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  ^as  then  in  those  seas.  So 
Talbot  sent  a  vessel  express  to  him  with  the  news. 
But  that  vessel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  was  sent  to  Holland.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark writ  to  the  viceroy  of  Norway,  and  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Berghen,  ordering  them  to  use  all  £Edr  means  223 
to  keep  the  Dutch  still  in  their  harbour,  promising 
to  send  particular  instructions  in  a  few  days  to  them 
how  to  proceed  ^  Talbot  sent  letters  with  these,  to 
be  delivered  secretly  to  the  commanders  of  the 
English  frigates,  to  let  them  know  that  they  might 
boldly  assault  the  Dutich  in  port;  for  the  Danes 
would  make  no  resistance,  pj^tending  a  fear  that 
the  English  might  destroy  their  town :  but  that  an 
account  was  to  be  kept  of  their  prizes,  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  might  have  a  just  half  of  aU: 
they  were  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  Danes  seemed 
at  first  to  talk  high :  that  was  to  be  done  for  3hew : 
but  they  would  grow  calmer,  when  they  came  to 
engage.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  sent  his  secretary 
to  Talbot,  to  know  the  particidars  of  the  agreement 
with  the  king  of  Denmark.  But  the  vessel  that 
brought  him  was  ordered,  upon  landing  the  secre- 
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a665.  tary,  to  ootne  back  to  the  fleet.  So  that  it  was  tm- 
possible  to  send  by  that  vessel  what  was  desired. 
And  no  other  ships  could  be  gat  to  cany  faai^  the 
secretaiy.  And  thus  the  earl  of  Sandwich  went  to 
attack  the  Duteh  fleet  without  staying  for  an  an- 
swer from  Talboty  or  kn<yning  what  orders  the  go- 
vernor of  ^rghen  had  yet  received :  for  though  the 
orders  wa^  sen^  yet  it  was  so  great  a  way,  ten  or 
twelve  days'  journey,  that  they  could  not  reach  the 
place,  but  after  the  English  fleet  had  made  the  at* 
tack.  The  viceroy  of  Norway,  who  resided  at  C!hris- 
tiana,  had  his  orders  sooner,  and  sait  out  two  gal- 
leys to  communicate  the  agreement  to  the  eail  of 
Sandwich ;  but  missed  him,  for  he  was  then  before 
Berghen.  The  governor  of  Berghen,  not  having 
yet  the  orders  that  the  forma:  express  promised 
him,  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  English  fleet,  desiring 
they  would  make  no  attack  for  two  or  three  days ; 
for  by  that  time  he  expected  his  orders.  Cliflford 
was  sent  to  the  govenKM*,  who  insisted  that  tiU  he 
had  orders  he  must  defend  the  port,  but  that  he  ex- 
pected than  in  a  very  little  time.  Upon  Clifford's 
going  back  to  the  fleet,  a  cdUndl  of  war  was  called, 
in  which  the  officers,  animated  with  the  hope  of  a 
rich  booty,  resolved  without  ftirther  delay  to  attack 
the  port,  either  doubting  the  sineerity  of  the  Damsii 
court,  or  unwilling  to  give  them  so  huge  a  share  of 
that,  on  which  tbey  reckoned  as  already  their  priae. 
Upon  this  Tiddiman  began  the  attack,  which  ended 
fotally.  Divers  frigates  were  disabled,  and  many 
officas  and  seamen  were  kitted.  The  squadron  was 
thus  mined,  and  Tiddiman  was  ready  to  sink :  so 
he  was  forced  to  dip  his  caUes,  and  retire  to  the 
fleet,  which  lay  without  the  rocks.    This  action  was 
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on  the  third  erf"  August :  and  on  the  fimrth  the  go*    1GS5. 


vernor  received  his  orders.  So  he  sent  for  Clif- 
ford,  and  shewed  him  his  orders.  But,  as  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  had  bj  their  precipitatioa  forced  him  to  do224 
what  .he  had  done,  so  he  could  not,  upon  what  had 
happened  the  day  before,  execute  those  orders,  till 
he  sent  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  the  court 
of  Denmark,  and  had  the  king^s  second  orders  upon 
it.  And,  if  the  whole  English  fleet  would  not  stay 
in  those  seas  so  long,  he  desired  they  would  leave 
six  fiigates  before  the  harbour ;  'and  he  would  en<* 
gage,  the  Dutch  should  not  in  the  mean  while  go 
out  to  sea.  But  the  English  were  sullen  upon  their 
disappointment,  and  s^ed  away.  The  king  of 
Denmark  was  unspeakably  trouUed  at  the  loss  of 
the  greatest  treasure  he  was  ever  like  to  have  in  his 
hands.  This  was  a  design  weU  laid,  that  would 
have  been  as  fotal  to  the  Duteh,  as  ignominious  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  was,  by  the  impatient 
ravenousness  of  the  English,  lost,  without  possibility 
of  recovering  it.  And  indeed  there  was  not  one 
good  step  made  after  this  in  the  whole  progress  of 
the  war. 
Emrland  was  at  this  time  in  a  dismal  state.    The  t>>«  p»^»' 

^  meot  at 

plague  continued  tat  the  most  part  of  the  summer  Oxford. 
in  and  about  London,  and  began  to  spread  over  the 
country.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  moved  the  king  to 
go  to  Salisbury.  But  the  jdague  broke  out  there. 
So  the  court  went  to  Oxford,  where  another  session 
of  parliament  was  held.  And  though  the  conduct 
at  sea  was  severely  reflected  on,  yet  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  on  the  war  another  year  was 
given.  The  house  of  commons  kept  up  the  ill  hu- 
mour they  were  in  against  the  nonconformists  very 
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1665.  high.  A  great  many  of  the  ministers  of  London 
were  driven  away  by  the  plague ;  though  some  few 
staid.  Many  churches  being  shut  up,  when  the  in- 
habitants were  in  a  more  than  ordinary  disposition 
to  profit  by  good  sermons,  son^e  of  the  non-conform- 
ists upon  that  went  into  the  empty  pulpits,  and 
preached;  and,  it  was  given  out,  with  very  good 
success :  and  in  many  other  places  they  began  to 
preach  openly,  not  without  reflecting  on  the  sins  of 
the  court,  and  on  the  ill  usage  that  they  themselves 
had  met  with.  This  was  represented  very  odiously 
at  Oxford.  So  a  severe  bill  was  brought  in,  requir- 
ing all  the  silenced  ministers  to  take  an  oath,  de- 
claring it  was  not  lawful  on  any  pretence  whatsoever 
to  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned 
by  him ;  and  that  they  would  not  at  any  time  en- 
deavour an  alteration  in  the  government  of  the 
church  or  state.  Such  as  refused  this  were  not  to 
come  within  five  miles  of  any  dty,  or  parliament  bo- 
rough, or  of  the  church  where  they  had  served* 
This  was  much  opposed  in  both  houses,  but  more 
faintly  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  earl  of  South- 
ampton spoke  vehemently  against  it  in  the  house  of 
225  lords.  He  said,  he  could  take  no  such  oath  him- 
self: for  how  firm  soever  he  had  always  been  to  the 
church,  yet,  as  things  were  managed, -he  did  not 
know  but  he  himself  might  see  cause  to  endeavour 
an  alteration.  Doctor  Earl,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
died  at  that  time.  But,  before  his  death,  he  declared 
himself  much  against  this  act.  He  was  the  man  of 
all  the  clergy  for  whom  the  king  had  the  greatest 
esteem.  He  had  been  his  subtutor,  and  had  fol- 
lowed him  in  aU  his  exile  with  so  dear  a  character, 
that  the  king  could  never  see  or  hear  of  any  one 
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thing  amiss  in  him.  So  he,  who  had  a  secret  plea^  1665. 
sure  in  finding  out  any  thing  that  lessened  a  man  *"""" 
esteemed  eminent  for  pietj,  yet  had  a  value  for  him 
beyond  aU  the  men  of  his  order.  Sheldon  and  Ward 
were  the  bishops  that  acted  and  argued  most  for 
this  act,  which  came  to  be  called  the  five  mile  act. 
All  that  were  the  secret  fistvourers  of  popeiy  pro- 
moted it :  their  constant  maxim  being,  to  bring  aU 
the  sectaries  into  so  desperate  a  state,  that  they 
should  be  at  mercy,  and  forced  to  desire  a  toleration 
on  such  terms,  as  the  king  should  think  fit  to  grant 
it  on.  Clifford  began  to  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
bom  to  a  small  fortune :  but  was  a  man  of  great  vi- 
vacity«  He  was  reconciled  to  the  cliurch  of  Rome 
before  the  restoration.  The  lord  Clarendon  had 
many  spies  among  the  priests :  and  the  news  of  this 
was  brought  him  among  other  things.  So,  when 
Clifford  began  first  to  appear  in  the  house,  he  got 
one  to  recommend  him  to  the  lord  Clarendon's  fa- 
vour. The  lord  Clarendon  looked  into  the  advice 
that  was  brought  him :  and  by  comparing  things  to- 
gether, he  perceived  that  he  must  be  that  man :  and 
upon  that  he  excused  himself  the  best  he  could.  So 
Clifford  struck  in  with  his  enemies ;  and  tied  him- 
self particularly  to  Bennet,  made  lord,  and  after- 
wards earl  of  Arlington.  While  the  act  was  before 
the  house  of  commons,  Vaughan,  afterwards  made 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  moved  that  the 
word  legally  might  be  added  to  the  word  commie^ 
stoned  by  the  king :  but  Finch,  then  attorney -gene- 
ral, said  that  was  needless;  since,  unless  the  com- 
mission was  legal,  it  was  no  commission,  and,  ta 
make  it  legal,  it  must  be  issued  out  for  a  lawful  oc- 
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1665.  casion,  and  'to  persons  ci^aUe  of  iti  and  most  pass 
in  the  due  form  of  law.  The  other  insisted  that  the 
addition  would  dear  all  scruples,  and  procure  an 
universal  compliance.  But  that  could  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  it  was  intended  to  lay  difficulties  in  the 
W^  of  those  against  whom  the  act  waa  levelled. 
When  the  I»ll  came  up  to  the  lords,  the  earl  of 
Southampton  moved  for  the  same  addition ;  but  was 
answered  bj  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  upon  the  same 
grounds  on  which  Finch  went.  Yet  this  gave  great 
226  satis&ction  to  many  who  heard  of  it,  this  being  the 
avowed  sense  of  the  legislators.  The  whole  matter 
was  so  e&plained  by  Bridgman,  when  Bates  with  a 
great  many  more  came  into  the  court  of  coomion 
pleas  to  take  the  oath.  The  act  passed:  and  the 
nonconformists  were  put  to  great  straits.  They  had 
no  nnnd  to  take  the  oath.  And  they  scarce  knew 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  act.  Some  moderate  men  took  pains  to  per- 
suade them  to  take  the  oath.  It  was  said  by  endea^ 
vaur  was  only  meant  an  unlawful  endeavour ;  and 
that  it  was  so  declared  m  the  debates  in  both  houses. 
Some  judges  did  on  the  bench  expound  it  in  that 
sense.  Yet  few  of  them  took  it.  Many  m<M^  re- 
fused it,  who  were  put  to  hard  sdiifts  to  liv^  being 
so  fistr  ^separated  firom  the  places  from  which  they 
drew  their  chief  subsistence.  Yet  as  aU  this  severity 
in  a  time  of  war,  and  of  such  a  public  calamity, 
drew  very  hard  censures  on  the  promoters  of  it,  so 
it  raiaed  the  compassions  of  their  party  so  much, 
that  I  have  been  t<4d  they  were  supplied  more  j^ien- 
tifiilly  at  that  time  than  ever.  Tliere  was  better 
reason,  than  perhaps  those  of  Oxf<ml  knew,  to  sua* 
pect  practioes  against  the  state. 
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Algeraoon  Sidney,  and  some  others  of  the  ixim-    iG6s. 
monwealth  party,  came  to  De  Wit,  and  pressed  him  The  ^ms 
to  think  of  an  invasion  of  Enirland  and  Scotland,  ^'  ^^  ^^' 

^  monwealth 

and  gave  him  great  assurances  of  a  strong  party :  iMitj. 
and  th^  were  bringing  many  officers  to  Holland  to 
join  in  the  undertaking.  They  dealt  also  with  some 
in  Amsterdam,  who  were  particularly  sharpened 
against  the  king,  and  were  tor  turning  England 
again  into  a  commonwealth.  The  matter  was  for 
some  time  in  agitation  at  the  Hague.  But  De  Wit 
was  against  it,  and  got  it  to  be  laid  aside.  He  said, 
their  going  into  such  a  design  would  {nrovoke  France 
to  turn  against  them:  it  might  engage  them  in  a 
long  war,  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  be 
foreseen :  and,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  think,  that, 
while  the  parliament  was  so  firm  to  the  king,  any 
discontents  could  be  carried  so  £Eur  as  to  a  general 
rising,  which  these  men  undertook  for ;  so,  he  said, 
what  would  the  effect  be  of  turning  England  into  a 
commonwealth,  if  it  could  possibly  be  brou^t  about* 
but  the  ruin  of  Holland  ?  It  would  naturally  draw 
many  of  the  Dutch  to  leave  their  country,  that  could 
not  be  kept  and  maintained  but  at  a  vast  chaige, 
and  to  exchange  that  for  the  plenty  and  security 
that  England  afforded.  Therefore  all  that  he  would 
ei^gage  in  was,  to  weaken  the  trade  of  England,  and 
to  destroy  their  fleet ;  in  which  he  succeeded  the 
fdUowing  year  beyond  all  expectation.  The  busy 
men  in  Scotland,  being  encouraged  from  Rotterdam, 
went  about  the  country,  to  try  if  any  men  of  weight 
would  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  designs  227 
fw  an  insurrection.  The  earl  of  CassiUs  and  Lock- 
hart  were  the  two  persons  they  resolved  to  try.  But 
they  did  it  at  so  great  a  distance,  that,  firom  the 
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1665.    proposition  made  to  thein^  there  was  no  danger  of 

misprision  of  treason.    Lord  Cassilis  had  given  his 

word  to  the  king,  that  he  would  never  engage  in 
any  plots :  and  he  had  got  under  the  king's  hand  a 
promise,  that  he  and  his  family  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed»  let  him  serve  God  in  what  way  he  pleased. 
So  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  come  so  far  as  to  make 
him  any  propositions.  Lockhart  did  the  same.  They 
seeing  no  other  person  that  had  credit  enough  in 
the  country  to  bring  the  people  about  him,  gave 
over  all  the  projects  for  that  year.  But,  upon  the 
informations  that  the  king  had  of  their  caballing  at 
Rotterdam,  he  raised  those  troops  of  which  mention 
was  formerly  made. 
The  duk«  An  accident  happened  this  winter  at  Oxford,  too 
jeaiousj.  inconsiderable  and  too  tender  to  be  mentioned,  if  it 
were  not  that  great  effects  were  believed  to  have 
followed  on  it.  The  duke  had  always  one  private 
amour  after  another,  in  the  managing  of  which  he 
seemed  to  stand  more  in  awe  of  the  duchess,  than, 
considering  the  inequality  of  their  rank,  could  have 
been  imagined.  Talbot  was  looked  on  as  the  chief 
manager  of  those  intrigues.  The  duchess's  deport* 
ment  was  unexceptionable,  which  made  hef  author- 
ity the  greater.  At  Oxford  there  was  then  a  very 
graceful  young  man  of  quality  that  belonged  to  her 
court,  whose  services  were  so  acceptable,  that  she 
was  thought  to  look  at  him  in  a  particular  manner  p. 
This  was  so  represented  to  the  duke,  that  he,  being 

P  Mr.  Henry  Sidney,  after-  Mary,  in  a  good  deal  of  corn- 
wards  earl  of  Romney.   O.  p&ny,  as  the  earl  of  Jerssey, 

Harry  Sidney,  smce  earl  of  who  was  present,  told  me; 
Rumney.  Bishop  Burnet  took  only  with  this  difference,  that 
the  liberty  to  tell  this  story  he  did  not  conceal  the  gentle- 
once  before  bier  daughter  queen  man's  name.  D. 
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resolved  to  emancipate  himself  into  more  open  prac-    1(565. 

tices,  took  up  a  jealousy ;  and  put  the  person  out  of 

his  court  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  the  thing 
became  very  puUic  by  this  means.  The  duchess 
lost  the  power  she  had  over  him  so  entirely,  that  no 
method  she  could  think  on  was  like  to  recover  it, 
except  one.  She  began  to  discover  what  his  religion 
was,  though  he  stiU  came  not  only  to  church,  but  to 
sacrament.  And  upon  that,  she,  to  r^ain  what  she 
had  lost,  entered  into  private  discourses  with  his 
priests ;  but  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  there  was 
not  for  some  years  after  this  the  least  suspicion 
given.  She  began  by  d^rees  to  slacken  in  her  con- 
stant coming  to  prayers  and  to  sacrament,  in  which 
she  had  been  before  that  regular,  almost  to  supersti- 
tion. She  put  that  on  her  ill  health :  for  she  fell 
into  an  ill  haUt  of  body,  which  some  imputed  to  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  duke's  distempers  communi- 
cated to  her.  A  story  was  set  about,  and  generally 
believed,  that  the  earl  of  Southesk,  that  had  married 
a  daughter  of  duke  Hamilton's,  suspecting  some  fa-HUftooon. 
miliarities  between  the  duke  and  his  wife,  had  taken  ^^^ 
a  sure  method  to  procure  a  disease  to  himself,  which 
he  communicated  to  his  wife,  and  was  by  that  means 
set  round  till  it  came  to  the  duchess,  who  was  so 
tainted  with  it,  th^t  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  all  her  children,  except  the '  two  daughters,  our 
two  queens ;  and  was  believed  the  cause  of  an  ill- 
ness under  which  she  languished  long,  and  died  so 
corrupted,  that  in  dressing  her  body  after  her  death, 
one  of  her  breasts  burst,  being  a  mass  of  corruption. 
Lord  Southesk  was  for  some  years  not  ill  pleased  to 
have  this  believed.  It  looked  like  a  peculiar  strain 
of  revenge,  with  which  he  seemed  much  delighted 
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1665.  But  I  know  he  has  to  some  of  his  fiiends  denied  the 
whole  of  the  story  very  solemnly.  Another  acted  a 
better  part.  He  did  not  Uke  a  commerce  that  he 
observed  between  the  duke  and  his  wife.  He  went 
and  expostulated  with  him  upon  it.  The  duke  fidl 
a  commending  his  wife  much.  He  told  him,  he 
came  not  to  seek  his  wife's  character  firom  him :  th6 
most  effectual  way  of  commending  her,  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her.  He  added,  that  if  princes 
would  do  those  wrongs  to  subjects,  who  could  not 
demand  such  reparations  of  honour  as  they  could 
from  their  equals,  it  would  put  them  on  secreter  me- 
thods of  revenge :  for  some  injuries  were  such,  that 
men  of  honour  could  not  bear  them.  And,  upon  a 
new  observation  he  made  of  the  duke's  designs  upon 
his  wife,  he  quitted  a  very  good  post,  and  went  with 
her  into  the  country,  where  he  kept  her  till  she 
died  ^.  Upon  the  whole  matter  the  duke  was  often 
ill.  The  children  were  bom  with  ulcers,  or  they 
broke  out  upon' them  soon  after:  and  all  his  sons 
died  young,  and  unhealthy.  This  has,  as  far  as  any 
thing  that  could  not  be  brought  in  the  way  of  proof, 
prevailed  to  create  a  suspicion,  that  so  healthy  a 
child  as  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  could  neither 
be  his,  nor  be  bom  of  any  wife  with  whom  he  had 
lived  long  ^  The  violent  pain  that  his  eldest  daugh* 
ter  had  in  her  eyes,  and  the  gout  which  has  eariy 
seized  our  present  queen,  are  thought  the  dr^  of  a 
tainted  original.     Willis,  the  great  physician,  being 

^  Countess  of    Chesterfield,  after   his    dethronement,  who 

daughter  to  the  duke  of  Or-  lived  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

mond.  D.  The  bishop  and  his  annotator 

'  (The  duke,  afterwards  king  lord  ^Dartmouth  mention  some 

James  II.  had  a  daughter,  the  particulars  respecting  her,  vol. 

princess  Louisa,  bom  in  France  ii.  p.  602,.) 
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called  to  cx>nsult  for  one  of  his  sons,  gave  his  opinion    '0^^' 
in  those  wwds^  mala  stamina  viiiE ;  which  gave  such 
offence,  that  he  was  never  called  for  afterwards. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  counsels  of  the  year  1666,    i666. 
nor  whose  advices  prevailed.    It  was  resolved  on, 
that  the  duke  should  not  go  to  sea ;  but  that  Monk 
should  command  the  great  fleet  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  that  prince  Rupert  should 
be  sent  with  a  squadron  of  about  twenty-five  ships 
to  meet  the  French  fleet,  and  to  hinder  their  con- 
junction with  the  Dutch :  for  the  French  had  pro-  229 
nnsed  a  fleet  to  join  the  Dutch,  but  never  sent  it. 
Monk  went  out  so  certain  of  victory,  that  he  seemed 
only  concerned  for  fear  the  Dutch  should  not  come 
out    The  court  flattared  themselves  with  the  hopes 
erf"  a  very  happy  year :  but  it  proved  a  fatal  one. 
The  Dutch  fleet  came  out,  De  Wit  and  some  of  the 
states  being  on  board.    They  engaged  the  English  Tfc.««j^ 
fleet  tar  two  days,  in  which  they  had  a  manifest  su«  (toite  ioit» 
periority.    But  it  cost  them  dear ;  fi>r  the  English  puy  ^U 
fought  wdl.    But  the  Dutch  were  superior  in  num-  ^J^^ 
ber,  and  were  so  well  ftumished  with  chained  shot, 
(a  peculiar  contrivance  of  which  De  Wit  had  the 
honour  to  be  thought  the  inventor,)  that  the  English 
fleet  was  quite  unrigged.    And  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  work  themselves  offl    So  they  must 
have  aU  been  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt,  if  prince  Ru- 
pert, being  yet  in  the  channel,  and  hearing  that 
they  were  engaged  by  the  continued  roaring  of 
guns,  had  not  made  all  possible   haste  to  get  to 
them.'   He  came  in  good  time.    And  the  Dutch, 
who  had  suffered  much,  seeing  so  great  a  force 
come  up,  steered  off.     He  was  in  no  condition  to 
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1666.  pursue  them ;  but  brought  off  our  fleet,  which  saved 
us  a  great  loss,  that  seemed  otherwise  unavoidable. 
The  court  gave  out  that  it  was  a  victory :  and  pub- 
lie  thanksgivings  were  ordered,  which  was  a  horrid 
mocking  of  604  and  a  lying  to  the  world*.  We 
had  in  one  respect  reason  to  thank  God,  that  we 
had  not  lost  our  whole  fleet.  But  to  complete  the 
miseries  of  this  year:  the  plague  was  so  sunk  in 
London,  that  the  inhabitants  began  to  return  to  it» 
and  brought  with  them  a  great  deal  of  manufacture, 
which  was  lying  on  the  hands  of  the  clothiers  and 
others,  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  in  which 
trade  and  all  other  consumptions  were  very  low. 
It  was  reckoned,  that  a  peace  must  come  next  win- 
ter. The  merchants  were  upon  that  jxreparing  to 
go  to  market  as  soon  as  possible.  The  summer  had 
been  the  driest  that  was  known  of  some  years.  And 
London  being  for  the  most  part  built  of  timber  filled 
Th«fi« ®^  up  with  plaister,  all  was  extreme  dry.  On  the  se- 
cond of  September  a  fire  broke  out,  that  raged  for 
three  days,  as  if  it  had  a  commission  to  devour  every 
thing  that  was  in  its  way.  On  the  fourth  day  it 
stopt  in  the  midst  of  very  combustible  matter. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  extent  nor  the  destruc- 
tion made  by  the  fire :  many  books  are  fiiU  of  it. 
That  which  is  still  a  great  secret  is,  whether  it  was 
casual,  or  raised  on  design.  The  English  fleet  had 
landed  on  the  Vly,  an  island  lying  near  the  Texel, 
and  had  burnt  it:  upon  which  some  came  to  De 
Wit,  and  offered  a  revenge,  that,  if  they  were 


*  **  Although  the  English  by  "  certain  who  obtamed  the  vie* 

"  their  obstinate  courage  reaped  **  tory.**  Hunui*$  Hut.  of  Great 

^'  the  chief  honour  in  the  en-  Bntaxn^  Charles  II.  p.  170. 
"  gagementy  it  is  somewhat  un- 


« 
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aisted,  they  would  set  London  oh  fire:   [if  they    loee. 

might  be  well  furnished,  and  well  rewarded  for  it.]  "" 

He  rejected  the  proposition :  for  he  'said,  he  would 
not  make  the  breach  wider,  nor  the  quarrel  irrecon- 
cilable. He  said,  it  was  brought  him  by  one  of  the  230 
Labadists  \  as  sent  to  them  by  some  others.  He 
made  no  farther  reflections  on  the  matter  till  the 
dty  was  burnt.  Then  he  b^an  to  suspect  there 
had  been  a  design,  and  that  they  had  intended  to 
draw  him  into  it,  and  to  lay  the  odium  of  it  upon 
the  Dutch.  But  he  could  hear  no  news  of  those 
who  had  sent  that  proposition  to  him.  In  the  April 
before,  some  commonwealth's  men  were  found  in  a 
plot,  «nd  hangecl ;  who  at  their  execution  confessed 
they  had  been  spoken  to,  to  assist  in  a  design  of 
biuming  London  oh  the  second  of  September.  This 
was  printed  in  the  gazette  of  that  week,  which  I 
my  self  read.  Now  the  fire  breaking  out  on  the  se- 
cond, made  all  people  condude^-thai  theie  was  a  de^ 
sign  some  time  before  on  foot  for  doing  it* 

The  papists  were  generally  chained  with  it.   Gneit  wm 
Hubert,  a  French  papist",  was  seized  on  m  Essex,^^^ 
as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  way  in  great  confusion. 


*  (Followers  of  Labadie  the 
myfldc.) 

^  ('*  Hubert,  who  was  known 
*'  to  all  his  countrymen  here, 
*'  as  well  as  the  whole  town  of 
**  Rouen  in  Normandy,  to  have 
**  been  bom  and  bred  a  pro- 
'*  testant,  lived  a  protestant,  and 
"  owned  Jiimselt  to  be  a  pro- 
"  testant,  on  his  examination 
**  as  well  as  at  his  execution,  if  a 
*'  man  who  was  downright  dis- 
*'  tracted  may  be  said  to  be  of 
*'  one  religion  more  than  of  an- 
*' other.    Tet  the  committee 


«c 


Cf 


**  of  the  house  of  commons  re- 
ported him  to  be  a  papist,  al- 
though they  allowed  he  pro- 
''  fessed  himself  to  be  a  pro- 
**  testant  But  what  is  more 
**  connderable,  by  the  oath  of 
"  Lawrence  Peterson,  the  mas- 
**  ter  of  the  vessel,  who  brought 
*<  Hubert  to  England  at  this 
'*  time,  he  was  stUl  on  board, 
**  and  did  not  set  his  foot  on 
**  English  ground,  till  two  days 
'*  after  the  fire  began.**  Hig- 
gens' t  Poitscripi  to  his  Remarkf 
on  this  Hist.  p.  342*) 
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1666.  He  confessed  he  had  b^an  the  fire,  and  persisted  in 
his  confession  to  his  death ;  for  he  was  hanged  upon 
no  other  evidence  but  that  of  his  own  confession.  It 
is  true,  he  gave  so  broken  an  account  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  he  was  thought  mad.  Yet  he  was 
blindfolded,  and  carried  to  several  places  of  the  dtji 
and  then,  his  eyes  being  opened,  he  was  asked,  if 
that  was  the  place :  and  he  being  carried  to  wrong 
places,  after  he  looked  round  about  for  some  time, 
he  said  that  was  not  the  place :  but  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  place  where  it  first  broke  out,  he  af- 
firmed that  was  the  true  pbce.  And  TiUotson  tcAd 
me,  that  Howell,  then  the  recorder  of  London,  was 
with  him,  and  had  much  discourse  with  him ;  and 
that  he  concluded,  it  was  impossiUe  that  it  could  be 
a  melancholy  dream :  the  horror  of  the  fiict,  and  the 
terror  of  death,  and  perhaps  some  engagements  in 
confession,  might  put  him  in  such  disorder,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  draw  a  dear  account  of  any 
thing  from  him,  but  of  what  related  to  himself. 
TiUotson,  who  believed  that  the  dlj  was  burnt  on 
design,  told  me  a  circumstance  that  made  the  pa- 
I«sts  emplojring  such  a  crazed  man  in 'such  a  service 
more  credible.  Langhom,  the  popish  counsellor  at 
law,  who  for  many  years  passed  for  a  protestant, 
was  despatching  a  half-witted  man  to  manage  elec- 
tions in  Kent  before  the  restoration.  TiUotson,  be- 
ing present,  and  observing  what  a  sort  of  man  he 
was,  asked  Langhom  how  he  could  employ  him  in 
such  services.  Langhom  answered,  it  was  a  maxim 
with  him  in  dangerous  services  to  employ  none  but 
half-witted  men,  if  they  could  be  but  secret  and 
obey  orders :  for  if  they  should  change  their  minds, 
and  tum  informers  instead  of  agents,  it  would  be 
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easy  to  discredit  them,  and  to  carry  off  the  weight    1666. 
of  any  discoveries  they  could  make,  by  shewing  they  ^IT 
were  madmen,  and  so  not  like  to  be  trusted  in  cri- 
tical things. 

The  most  extraordinary  passage,  though  it  is  but  a  strong 
a  presomption,  was  told  me  by  doctor  Lloyd  and  the  ^^"^  u. 
countess  of  Clarendon.  The  latter  had  a  great 
estate  in  the  new  river  that  is  brought  from  Ware 
to  London,  which  is  brought  together  at  Islington,' 
where  there  is  a  great  room  ftill  of  pipes  that  con- 
vey it  through  all  the  streets  of  London.  The  con- 
stant order  of  that  matter  was,  to  set  all  the  pipes  a 
running  on  Saturday  night,  that  so  the  cisterns 
might  be  all  fiill  by  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a 
more  than  ordinary  consumption  of  water  on  that 
day.  There  was  one  Grant,  a  papist,  under  whose 
name  sir  William  Petty  published  his  observations 
on  the  bills  of  mortality :  he  had  some  time  before 
applied  himself  to  Lloyd,  who  had  great  credit  with 
the  countess  of  Clarendon  \  and  said,  he  could  raise 
that  estate  considerably,  if  she  would  make  him  a 
trustee  for  her.  His  schemes  were  probable :  and 
he  was  made  one  of  the  board  that  governed  that 
matter :  and  by  that  he  had  a  right  to  come,  as  oft 
as  he  pleased,  to  view  their  works  at  Islington.  He 
went  thither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke  out, 
and  called  for  the  key  of  the  place  where  the  heads 
of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned  all  the  cocks  that  were 
then  open,  and  stopped  the  water,  and  went  away, 


Y  The  countess  of  Clarendon  gj :  and  the  Revelations  had 

was  a  yery  weak  woman,  but  a  turned  Lloyd's  h^ad,  who  was 

great  pretender  to  learning  and  naturally  a  jealous  passionate 

devotion ;  which  occasioned  her  man.   D. 
conversing  much  with  the  eler- 

VOL.  I,  D  d 
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and  carried  the  keys  with  him.  So  when  the  fire 
broke  out  next  morning,  they  opened  the  pipes  in 
the  streets  to  find  water,  but  there  was  none.  And 
some  hours  were  lost  in  sending  to  Islington,  where 
the  door  was  to  be  broke  open,  and  the  cocks  turned. 
And  it  was  long  before  the  water  got  to  London. 
Grant  indeed  denied  that  he  had  turned  the  cocks. 
But  the  officer  of  the  wprks  affirmed,  that  he  had^ 
according  to  order,  set  them  all  a  running,  and  that 
no  person  had  got  the  keys  from  him,  besides  Grant ; 
who  confessed  he  had  carried  away  the  keys,  but 
pretended  he  did  it  without  design  \  There  were 
many  other  stories  set  about,  as'  that  the  papists  in 
several  places  had  asked  if  there  was  no  news  of  the 
burning  of  London,  and  that  it  was  talked  of  in 
many  parts  beyond  sea,  long  before  the  news  could 
get  thither  from  London.  In  this 'matter  I  was 
much  determined  by  what  sir  Thomas  Littleton,  the 
father,  told  me.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strong  head 
and  sound  judgment.  He  had  just  as  much  know* 
ledge  in  trade,  history,  the  disposition  of  Europe, 
and  the  constitution  of  England,  as  served  to  feed 
and  direct  his  own  thoughts,  and  no  more.  He  lived 
all  the  summer  long  in  London,  where  I  was  his 
next  neighbour,  and  had  for  seven  years  a  constant 
and  daily  conyersation  with  him.    He  was  treasurer 


*  (The  following  record  is 
produced  by  Bevill  Higgons,  p. 
149  of  his.  Remarks,  ia  contra- 
diction to  this  account.  "  Is- 
"  lington,  March  3, 1 72 1 .  Cap- 
*'  tain  John  Grant  admitted  a 
"  member  of  the  New  River 
"  Company  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
'*  tember   25,  1666.    (23  days 

after  the  fire.)    No  particular 


«< 


**  member  of  the  company  has 
"  power  to  order  the  main  to 
"  be  shut  down ;  nor  can.  it 
**  ever  be  done  withopt  a  par- 
*'  dcular  direction  of  the  board, 
"  of  which  minutes  are  always 
"  taken ;  and  there  are  no  mi- 
'*  nutes  of  this,  as  will  appear 
by  the  company*s  books.") 


«c 
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of  the  navy  in  conjunction  with  Osbom,  who  was  1666. 
afterwards  lord  treasurer,  who  supplanted  him  in^gg 
that  post,  and  got  it  all  into  his  own  hands.  He 
had  a  yery  bad  opinion  of  the  king ;  and  thought 
that  he  had  worse  intentions  than  his  brother,  but 
that  he  had  a  more  dexterous  way  of  covering  and 
managing  them;  only  his  laziness  made  him  less 
earnest  in  prosecuting  them.  He  had  generally  the 
character  of  the  ablest  parliament  man  in  his  time. 
His  chief  estate  lay  in  the  city,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  the  fire  broke  out,  though  it  did  not 
turn  that  way.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  that  examined  all  the  pre- 
sumptions of  t^e  city's  being  burnt  on  design :  and 
he  often  assured  me,  that  there  was  ho  clear  pre- 
sumption made  out  about  it,  and  that  many  stories, 
which  were  published  with  good  assurance,  came  to 
nothing  upon  a  strict  examination.  He  was  at  that 
time,  that  the  inquiry  was  made,  in  employment  at 
court.  So  whether  that  biassed  him,  or  not,  I  can- 
not tell.  There  was  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinions 
in  the  matter,  that  I  must  leave  it  under  the  same 
uncertainty  in  which  I  found  it.  If  the  French  and 
Dutch  had  been  at  that  time  designing  an  impres- 
sion elsewhere,  it  might  have  been  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  was  done  on  design  to  distract  our  af- 
fairs. But  it  fell  out  at  a  dead  time,  when  no  ad- 
vantage  could  be  made  of  it.  And  it  did  not  seem 
probable,  that  the  papists  had  engaged  in  the  design, 
merely  to  impoverish  and  ruin  the  nation ;  for  they 
had  nothing  ready  then  to  graft  upon  the  confusion 
that  this  put  all  the  people  in.  Above  twelve  thou- 
sand houses  were  burnt  down,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  furniture  and  merchandise  that  was  in  them, 
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1666.  All  means  used  to  stop  it  proved  ineffectual ;  though 
the  blowing  up  of  houses  was  the  most  effectual  of 
any.  But  the  wind  was  so  high,  that  fleaks  of  fire 
and  bummg  matter  were  carried  in  the  air  cross  se- 
veral streets.  So  that  the  fire  spread  not  only  in 
the  next  neighbourhood^  but  at  a  great  distance. 
The  king  and  the  duke  were  almost  all  the  day  long 
on  horseback  with  the  guards,  seeing  to  all  that 
could  be  done,  either  for  quenchiiig  the  fire,  or  for 
carrying  off  persons  and  goods  to  the  fields  all  about 
London.  The  most  astonishing  drcumstance  of  that 
dreadful  conflagration  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  destruction  that  was  made,  and  the  great  con-- 
fusion  in.  the  streets,  I  could  never  hear  of  any  one 
person  that  was  either  burnt  or  trodden  to  death. 
The  king  was  never  observed  to  be  so  much  struck 
with  any  thing  in  his  whole  life,  as  with  this.  But 
the  citizens,  were  not  so  weU  satisfied  with  the  duke's 
behaviour.  They  thought  he  looked  too  gay,  and 
too  little  concerned.  A  jealousy  of  his  being  con- 
233  cemed  in  it  was  spread  about  with  great  industry^ 
but  with  very  little  appearance  of  truth.  Yet  it 
grew  to  be  generally  believed,  chiefly  after  be  owned 
he  was  a  papist. 
Disorden        Jn  Scotlaud  thc  fermentation  went  very  high. 

in  Scotland.  __  ..,  •^-v«i* 

Turner  was  sent  again  mto  the  west  m  October  this 
year :  and  he  b^an  to  treat  the  country  at  the  old 
rate.  The  people  were  alarmed,  and  saw  they  were 
to  be  undone.  They  met  together,  and  talked  with 
some  fiery  ministers.  Semple^  Maxwell,  Welsh,  and 
Guthry  Were  the  chief  incendiaries.  Two  gentle* 
men  that  had  served  in  the  wars,  one  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Wallace,  and  the  other  that  had  been  a  major, 
Learmoth,  were  the  best  officers  they  had  to  rely  on* 
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The  chief  gentlemen  of  those  counties  were  all  dapt  1666. 
up  in  prison,  as  was  formerly  told.  So  that  pre- 
served  them :  otherwise  they  must  either  have  en- 
gaged with  the  people,  or  have  lost  their  interest 
among  them.  The  people  were  told,  that  the  fire 
of  London  had  put  things  in  that  confusion  at  court, 
that  any  vigorous  attempt  would  disorder  all  the 
king^s  affairs.  If  the  new  levied  troops  had  not 
stood  in  their  way,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
have  carried  all  things  against  tjiem:  for  the  two 
troops  of  guards,  with  the  raiment  of  foot  guards, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  kept  their  ground 
before  them.  The  people,  as  some  of  them  told  me 
afterwards,  were  made  to  believe  that  the  whole 
nation  was  in  the  same  disposition.  So  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November  they  ran  together :  and  two 
hundred  c^  them  went  to  Dunfreis,  where  Turner 
then  lay  with  a  few  soldiers  about  him ;  the  greatest 
part  of  his  men  being  then  out  in  parties  for  the 
levying  of  fines  y.  So  they  surprised  him  before  he 
could  get  to  his  arms:  otherwise,  he  toM  me,  he 
would  have  been  killed  rather  than  taken,  since  he 
expected  no  mercy  from  them.  With  himself  they 
seized  his  papers  and  instructions,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared he  had  been  gentler  than  his  orders  were. 
So  they  resolved  to  keep  him,  and  exchange  him  as 
occasion  should  be  offered.  But  they  did  not  tell 
him  what  they  intended  to  do  with  him ;  so  he 
thought,  they  were  keeping  him,  till  the^  might 
hang  him  up  with  the  more  solemnity.  There  was 
a  considerable  cash  in  his  hands,  partly  for  the  pay 
of  his  men,  partly  of  the  fines  which  he  had  raised 
in  the  country,  that  was  seized :  but  he,  to  whom 

y  (Seeabo^e,  p.  211.) 
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1666.  they  trusted  the  keeping  of  it,  ran  away  with  it. 
They  spread  a  report,  which  they  have  since  printed, 
and  it  passed  for  some  time  current,  that  this  rising 
was  the  effect  of  a  sudden  heat,  that  the  country  was 
put  in  by  seeing  one  of  their  neighbours  tied  on  a 
horse  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  away,  only  because 

^  he  could  not  pay  a  high  fine  that  was  set  upon  him; 

and  that  upon  this  provocation  the  neighbours,  who 
did  not  know  how  soon  such  usage  would  fall  to 
S34  their  own  turn,  ran  together,  and  rescued  him ;  and 
that,  fearing  some  severe  usage  for  that,  they  kept 
together,  and  that,  others  coming  into  them,  they 
went  on  and  seized  Turner.  But  this  was  a  story 
made  only  to  beget  compassion :  for,  after  the  in- 
surrection was  quashed,  the  privy  council  sent  some 
round  the  country,  to  examine  the  violences  that 
had  been  committed,  particularly  in  the  parish  where 
it  was  given  out  that  this  was  done.  I  read  the  re- 
port they  made  to  the  council,  and  all  the  depositions 
that  the  people  of  the  country  made  before  them : 
but  this  was  not  mentioned  in  any  one  of  them. 

A  rebellion      The  ucws  of  this  risiug  was  brought  to  Eden- 

in  Ihe  west 

'  burgh,  fame  inqreasing  their  numbers  to  some  thour 
sands.  And  this  happening  to  be  near  Carlisle,  the 
governor  of  that  place  sent  an  express  to  court,  in 
which'the  strength  of  the  party  was  magnified  much 
beyond  the  truth.  The  earl  of  Rothes  was  then  at 
court,  who  had  a^ured  the  king,  that  all  things 
were  so  well  managed  in  Scotland,  that  they  were 
in  perfect  quiet.  There  were,  he  said,  some  stub- 
bom  fanatics  stUl  left,  that  would  be  soon  subdued : 
but  there  was  no  danger  from  any  thing-  that  they 
or  their  party  could  do.  He  gave  no  credit  to  the 
express  from  Carlisle :  but,  two  days  after,  the  news 
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was  confirmed  by  an  express  from  Scotland.    Sharp    j^^^. 

was  then  at  the  head  of  the  government :  so  he  ma- 

naged  this  little  war»  and  gave  all  the  orders  and  di- 
rections in  it.  Dalziel  was  commanded  to  draw  all 
the  force  they  had  together,  which  lay  then  dis- 
persed in  quarters.  When  that  was  done,  he 
marched  westward.  A  great  many  ran  to  the  rebels, 
who  came  to  be  called  whigs.  At  Lanarick,  in  CUd- 
disdale,  they  had  a  solemn  fast  day,  in  which,  after 
much  praying,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  set 
out  their  manifesto :  in  which  they  denied  that  they 
rose  against  the  king ;  they  complained  of  the  op- 
pression under  which  they  had  groaned ;  they  de^ 
sired  that  episcopacy  might  be  put  down,  and  that 
presbytery,  and  the  covenant,  might  be  set  up,  and 
their  ministers  restored  again  to  them;  and  then 
they  promised,  that  they  would  be  in  all  other  things 
the  king's  most  obedient  subjects.  The  Earl  of 
Argile  raised  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  wrote  to  the 
council  that  he  was  ready  to  march  upon  order. 
Sharp  thought,  that  if  he  caiAe  into  the  country, 
either  he  or  his  men  would  certainly  join  with  the , 
rebels :  so  he  l^ent  him  no  order  at  alL  But  he  was 
at  the  charge  of  keeping  his  men  together  to  no  pur- 
pose. Sharp  was  all  the  while  in  a  dreadful  con- 
sternation, and  wrote  dismal  letters  to  court,  pray- 
ing that  the  forces  which  lay  in  the  north  of 
England  might  be  ordered  down:  for,  he  wrote, 
they  were  surrounded  with  the  rebels,  and  did  not 

know  what  was  become  of  the  king^s  forces.     He  235 

« 

also  moved,  that  the  council  would  go  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  castle  of  Edenburgh.  But  that 
was  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the  board,  as  an  aban- 
doning of  the  town,  and  the  betraying  an  unbe- 
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1666.  coming  fear,  which  might  very  much  encomtige  the 
rebels,  and  such  as  intended  to  go  over  to  them. 
Orders  were  given  out  for  raising  the  country : 
but  there  was  no  militia  yet  formed.  In  the  mean 
while  Dalziel  followed  the  rebels  as  ek>se  as  he 
could.  He  published  a  prodamation  of  pardon,  as  he 
was  ordered^  to  aU  that  should  in  twenty-four  hours* 
time  return  to  their  houses,  and  declared  all  that 
continued  any  longer  in  arms  rebds«  He  found  the 
country  was  so  well  affected  towards  them,  that  he 
could  get  no  sort  of  intelligence,  but  what  his  own 
parties  brought  into  him.  The  whigs  marched  to- 
wards Edenburgh,  and  came  within  two  miles  of 
the  town.  But  finding  neither  town  nor  country 
declare  for  them,  and  that  all  the  hopes  their  leaders 
had  given  them  proved  false,  they  lost  heart.  From 
being  once  above  two  thousand,  they  were  now  come 
to  be  not  above  eight  or  nine  hundred.  So  they  re- 
solved to  return  back  to  the  west,  where  they  knew 
the  peoj^  were  of  their  side ;  and  where  they  could 
more  easily  disperse  themselves,  and  get  either  into 
England  or  Ireland.  The  ministers  were  very  busy 
in  all  those  counties,  plying  people  of  rank  not  to 
forsake  their  brethren  in  this  extremity.  And  they 
had  got  a  company  of  about  three  or  fourscore  gen- 
tlemen tc^ether,  who  were  marching  towards  them, 
when  they  heard  of  their  defeat :  and  upon  that  they 
The  defeat  dispcrscd  thcmsclves.    The  rebels  thought  to  have 

ffivcn  the 

rebels  at    marchcd  back  by  the  way  of  Pentland  hill.     They 
pentiand    y^^j^  ^^^  much  conccmed  for  the  few  horses  they 

had.  And  they  knew  that  Dalziel,  whose  horse  was 
fatigued  with  a  fortnight's  constant  march,  could  not 
follow  them.  And  if  they  had  gained  but  one  night 
more  in  their  march,  they  had  got  out  of  his  reach. 
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But  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  about  an    1666. 


hour  before  sun-set,  he  came  up  to  them.  They 
were  ported  on  the  top  of  a  hill :  so  he  engaged  with 
a  great  disadvantage.  They,  finding  they  could  not 
get  off,  stopt  their  march.  Their  ministers  did  all 
they  could  by  preaching  and  prajring  to  infuse  cou- 
rage into  them :  and  they  sung  the  seventy-fourth 
and  the  seventy-eighth  Psalms.  And  so  they  turned 
on  the  king^s  forces.  They  received  the  first  charge 
that  was  given  by  the  troop  of  guards  very  resolutely, 
and  put  them  in  disorder.  But  that  was  all  the  ac- 
tion ;  for  immediately  they  lost  all  order,  and  ran 
for  their  lives.  Ik  was  now  dark :  about  forty  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  were 
taken.  The  rest  were  fovoured  by  the  darkness*  of 
the  night,  and  the  weariness  of  the  king's  troops,  236 
that  were  not  in  case  to  pursue  them,  and  had  no 
great  heart  to  it :  for  they  were  a  poor  harmless 
company  of  men '.become  mad  by  oppression :  and 
they  had  taken  nothing  during  all  the  time  they 
had  been  together,  but  what  had  been  firedy  given 
them  by  the  country  people.  The  rebellion  was 
broken  with  the  loss  of  only  five  on  the  king^s  side. 
The  general  came  next  day  into  Edenburgh  with  his 
prisoners* 

The  two  archbishops  were  now  delivered  out  of  sewe  pro- 
all  their  fears:  and  the  common  observation,  that gaiott the 
cruelty  and  cowardice  go  together,  was  too  visibly  p"*"**"* 
verified  on  this  occasion.     Lord  Rothes  came  down 
full  of  rage :  and  that  (sic)  being  inflamed  by  the  two 
archbishops,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
severity  against  the  prisoners.     Burnet  advised  the 
hanging  of  all  those  who  would  not  renounce  the 
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1666.   covenant,  and  promise  to  conform  to  the  laws  for 

^the  ftiture :  but  that  was  thought  too  severe.     Yet 

he  was  sent  up  to  London,  to  procure  of  the  king 
an  instruction,  that  they  should  tender  the  decla- 
ration renouncing  the  covenant  to  all  who  ware 
thought  disaffected ;  and  proceed  against  those  who 
revised  that,  as  against  seditious  persons.  The  best 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  set  upon  the  bishops,  to  lay 
hold  on  this  opportunity  for  regaining  the  affections 
of  the  country,  by  becoming  intercessors  for  the 
prisoners  and  for  the  country,  that  was  like  to  be 
quartered  on  and  eat  up  for  the  favour  they  had  ex- 
pressed to  them.  Many  of  the  bishops  went  into 
this,  and  particularly  Wishart  of  Edenburgh,  though 
a  rough  man,  and  sharpened  by  ill  usage '^.  Yet  upon 
this  occasion  he  expressed  a  very  christian  temper, 
such  as  became  one  who  had  felt  what  the  rigours 
of  a  prison  had  been ;  for  he  sent  every  day  very 
liberal  supplies  to  the  prisoners :  which  was  indeed 
done  by  the  whole  town  in  so  bountiful  a  manner, 
that  many  of  them,  who  being  shut  up  had  neither 
ah*  nor  exercise,  were  in  greater  danger  by  then* 
plenty,  than  they  had  been  by  all  their  unhappy 
campaign.  But  Sharp  could  not  be  mollified.  On 
the  contrary,  he  encouraged  the  ministers  in  the  dis- 
affected counties  to  bring  in  all  the  informations  they 
could  gather,  both  againsUthe  prisoners,  and  against 
all  those  who  had  been  among  them,  that  they  might 
be  sought  for,  and  proceeded  against.  Most  of  those 
got  over  to  Ireland.  But  the  ministers  in  those 
parts  acted  so  ill  a  part,  so  unbecoming  their  cha- 
racters, that  the  aversion  of  the  country  to  them  was 
increased  to  all  posi^ble   degrees :    they  looked  on 

*  (See  above,  p.  143.) 
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them  now  as  wolves,  and  not  as  shepherds.     It  was    1666. 


a  moving  sight,  to  see  ten  of  the  prisoners  hanged 
upon  one  gibbet  at  Edenburgh:  thirty-five  more 
were  sent  to  their  countries,  and  hapged  up  before  237 
their  own  doors ;  their  ministers  all  the  while  using 
them  hardly,  and  declaring  them  damned  for  their 
rebellion.  They  might  all  have  saved  their  lives,  if 
they  would  have  renounced  the  covenant :  so  they 
were  really  a  sort  of  martyrs  ^  for  it.  They  did  all  at 
'  their  death  give  their  testimony,  according  to  their 
phrase,  to  the  covenant,  and  to  all  that  had  been 
done  pursuant  td  it :  and  they  expressed  great  joy 
in  their  sufferings.  Most  of  them  were  but  mean 
and  inconsiderable  men  in  all  respects:  yet  even 
these  were  firm  and  inflexible  in  their  persuasions. 
Many  of  them  espaped,  notwithstanding  the  great 
search  was  made  for  them.  Guthry,  the  chief  of 
their  preachers,  was  hid  in  my.  mother^s  house;  who 
was  bred  to  her  brother  Waristoun's  principles,  and 
could  never  be  moved  from  them:  he  died  next 
spring.  One  Maccail,  that  was  only  a  probationer 
preacher,  and  who  had  been  chaplain  in  sir  James 
Steward's  house,  had  gone  from  Edenburgh  to  them. 
It  was  believed,  he  was  sent  by  the  party  in  town,  and 
that  he  knew  their  correspondents.  So  he  was  put 
to  the  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call  the  boots; 
for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron  boots  close  on  the  1^, 
and  drive  wedges  between  these  and  the  leg.  The 
common  torture  was  only  to  drive  these  in  the  calf 
of  the  1^ :  but  I  have  been  told  they  were  some- 
times driven  upon  the  shin  bone.  He  bore  the  tor- 
ture with  great  constancy :  and  either  he  could  say 
nothing,  or  he  had  the  firmness  not  to  discover  thoset 

^Decent term.  S. 
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1666.  who  had  trusted  him.  Every  man  of  them  could 
have  saved  his  own  life,  if  he  would  accuse  any 

other:  hut  they  were  all  true  to  their  Mends. 
Maccail,  for  all  the  pains  of  the  torture,  died  in  a 
rapture  of  joy :  his  last  words  were.  Farewell  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  farewell  kindred  and  friends,  fiEure- 
well  world  and  time,  farewell  weak  and  frail  body ; 
welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and  saints,  wel- 
come Saviour  of  the  world,  and  welcome  God  the 
Judge  of  all:  which  he  spoke  with  a  voice  and 
manner  that  struck  all  thirt;  heard  it. 

1667.  His  death  was  the  more  cried  out  on,  because  it 
^'re''i:„'u"ecame  to  be  known  afterwards,  that  Bnmet,  who 
b^^bops!    b^  come  down  before  his  execution,  had  brought 

with  him  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  he  ap- 
proved of  all  that  they  had  done ;  but  added,  that 
he  thought  there  was  blood  enough  shed,  and  there- 
fore he  ordered  that  such  of  the  prisoners  as  should 
promise  to  obey  the  laws  for  the  future  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible  should  be 
sent  to  plantations.  Burnet  let  the  execution  go  on, 
before  he  produced  his  letter,  pretending  there  was 
no  council-day  between.  But  he,  who  knew  the 
contents  of  it,  ought  to  have  moved  the  lord  Rothes 
238  to  call  an  extraordinary  council  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution. So  that  blood  was  laid  on  him.  He  was, 
contrary  to  his  natural  temper,  very  violent  at  that 
time,  much  inflamed  by  his  fiunily,  and  by  all  about 
hun.  Thus  this  rebellion;  that  might  have  been  so 
turned  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  that  the  clergy  might 
have  gained  reputation  and  honour  by  a  wise  and 
merciful  conduct,  did  now  exasperate  the  country 
more  than  ever  against  the  church.     The  forces 
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were  ordered  to  lie  in  the  west,  where  Dalziel  acted  1667. 
the  Muscovite  too  grossly*  He  threatened  to  spit 
men,  and  to  roast  them :  and  he  killed  some  in  cold 
blood,  or  rather  in  hot  blood;  for  he  was  then 
drunk,  when  he  ordered  one  to  be  hanged,  because 
he  would  not  tell  where  his  father  was,  for  whom 
he  was  in  search.  When  he  heard  of  any  that  did 
not  go  to  church,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  set  a 
fine  upon  him:  but  he  set  as  many  sddiers  upon^ 
him,  as  should  eat  him  up  in  a  night.  By  this 
means  all  people  were  struck  with  such  a  terror^ 
that  they  came  regularly  to  church*  And  the  clergy 
were  so  ddighted  with  it,  that  tiiey  used  to  speak 
of  that  time,  as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age. 
They  never  interceded  for  any  compassion  to  their 
people ;  nor  did  they  take  care  to  live  more  regu- 
larly, or  to  labour  more  carefully.  They  looked  on 
the  soldiery  as  their  patrons:  they  were  ever  in. 
their  company,  complying  with  thenk  in  their  ex-- 
cesses :  and,  if  they  were  not  much  wronged,  they 
leather  led  them  into  them,  than  checked  them  for' 
them.  Dalziel  himself  and  his  officers  were  so  dis- 
gusted with  them,  that  they  increased  the  com- 
plaints, that  had  now  more  credit  from  them,  than^ 
from  those  of  the  country,  who  were  looked  on  aa 
their  enemies.  Things  of  so  strange  a  {ntch  in  vice 
were  told  of  them,  that  they  seemed  scarce  credible. 
The  person,  whom  I  believed  the  best  as  to  all  such 
things,  was  one  sir  John  Cunningham,  an  enunent 
lawyer,  who  had  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  was 
the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  profession  in  that 
kingdom*  He  was  episcopal  be]rond  most  men  in 
Scotland,  who  for  the  far  greatest  part  thought  that 
forms  of  government  were  in  their  own  nature  in- 
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1667.  different,  and  might  be  either  good  or  bad,  according 
to  the  hands  in  which  they  fell ;  whereas  he  thought 
episcopacy  was  of  a  divine  right,  settled  by  Christ. 
He  was  not  only  very  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  in  the  philosophical  learning,  but  was  very 
universal  in  all  other  learning :  he  was  a  great  di- 
vine, and  well  read  in  the  fathers  and  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  He  was,  above  all,  a  man  of  eminent 
probity,  and  of  a  sweet  temper,  and  indeed  one  of 
the  piousest  ^  men  of  the  nation.  The  state  of  the 
church  in  those  parts  went  to  his  heart :  for  it  was 
not  easy  to  know  how  to  keep  an  even  hand  be^ 
239tween  the  perverseness  of  the  people  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy  on  the  other.  They 
looked  on  aU  those  that  were  sensible  of  their  mis- 
carriages, as  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was  after 
aU  hard  to  believe  all  that  was  set  about  against 
them. 
A  change  of     The  kiuff's   affaiTs  in   England  forced  him  to 

coaiuel,aDd       «.  ,  .  ,  «     • 

more  mode- soften  his  govemmeut  every  where.  80  at  this 
Se**^vern-  time  the  earls  of  Tweedale  and  Kincardin  went  to 
^*^^^'  court,  and  laid  before  the  king  the  ill  state  the 
country  was  in.  Sir  Robert  Murray  talked  c^n 
with  him  about  it.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  more 
cautious,  by  reason  of  the  jealousy  of  his  being  a 
presbyterian.  Upon  all  which  the  king  resolved  to 
put  Scotland  into  other  hands.'  A  convention  of 
estates  had  been  called  the  year  before,  to  raise  mo- 
ney for  maintaining  the  troops.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  practice  in  the  Scotish  constitution :  a  con- 
vention was  summoned  to  meet  within  twenty  days: 
they  could  only  levy  money,  and  petition  for  the 

<=  Is  that  Scotch  >    S, 
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dress  of  grievances ;  but  could  make  no  new  laws ;  1667. 
and  meddled  only  with  that  .for  which  they  were 
brought  together.  In  the  former  convention  Sharp 
had  presided,  being  named  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  as 
the  kin^s  commissioner.  In  the  winter  }666,  or 
rather  in  the  spring  16679  there  was  another  con- 
vention called)  in  which  the  king,  by  a  special  let- 
ter, appointed  duke  Hamilton  to  preside.  And  the 
king,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Rothes,  ordered  him  to 
write  to  Sharp  to  stay  within  his  diocese,  and  to 
come  no  more  to  Edenburgh.     He  upon  this  was 

• 

struck  with  so  deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  shewed 
as  great  an  abjectness  under  this  slight  disgrace,  as 
he  had  shewed  insolence  before,  when  he  had  more 
favour.  The  convention  continued  the  assessment 
for  another  year  at  six  thousand  pounds  a  month. 
Sharp,  finding  he  was  now  under  a  cloud,  studied 
to  make  himself  popular  by  looking  after  the  educa- 
tion of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  now  the  duke  of  Gor- 
don. He  had  an  order  long  before  from  the  king  to 
look  to  his  education,  that  he  might  be  bred  a  pro- 
testant ;  for  the  strength  of  popery  within  that  king-* 
dom  lay  in  his  family.  But,  though  this  was  or- 
dered during  the  earl  of  Midletoun's  ministry.  Sharp 
had  not  all  this  while  looked  after  it.  The  earl  of 
Rothes's  mistress  was  a  papist,  and  nearly  related 
to  the  marquis  of  Huntly*  So  Sharp,  either  to 
make  his  court  the  better,  or  at  the  lord  Rothes's 
desire,  had  neglected  it  these  four  years :  but  now  . 
he  called  for  him.  He  was  then  above  fifteen,  well 
hardened  in  his  prejudices  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
time.  What  pains  was  taken  on  him,  I  know  not. 
B^U  after  a  trial  of  some  months.  Sharp  said,  he 
saw  h^  was  not  to  be  wrought  on,  and  sent  him 
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1667.  back  to  his  mother.  So  the  interest  that  popery 
had  in  Scotland  was  believed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to 
Sharp's  compliance  with  the  earl  of  Rothes's  amours. 
240  The  neglect  of  his  duty  in  so  important  a  matter 
was  much  blamed:  but  the  doing  it  upon  such  a 
motive  was  reckoned  yet  more  infamous.  After  the 
convention  was  over,  lord  Rothes  sent  up  Drumond 
to  represent  to  the  king  the  ill  affections  of  the 
western  parts*  And,  to  touch  the  king  in  a  sensible 
point,  he  said,  the  covenant  stuck  so  deep  in  their 
hearts,  that  no  good  could  be  done  till  that  was 
rioted  out  So  *he  proposed,  as  an  expedient,  that 
the  king  would  give  the  coundl  a  power  to  require 
all  whom  they  suspected  to  renounce  the  covenant, 
and  to  proceed  against  such  as  refused  it  as  traitors. 
Dfumond  had  yet  too  much  of  the  air  of  Russia 
about  him,  though  not  with  Dalziel's  fierceness :  he 
had  a  great  measure  of  knowledge  and  learning,  and 
some  true  impressions  of  religion :  but  he  [was  am- 
bitious and  covetous,  and]  thought,  that  upon  such 
powers  granted,  there  would  be  great  dealing  in 
bribes  and  confiscations.  A  slight  accident  hap- 
pened, which  raised  a  jest  that  spoiled  his  errand. 
The  king  flung  the  cover  of  the  letter  from  Scot- 
land into  the  fire,  which  was  carried  up  all  in  a 
flame,  and  set  the  chimney  on  fire :  upon  which  it 
was  said,  that  the  Scotish  letter  had  fired  White- 
hall :  and  it  was  answered,  the  cover  )iad  almost  set 
Whitehall  on  fire,  but  the  contents  of  it  would  cer- 
tainly set  Scotland  all  in  a  flame.  It  was  said,  that 
the  law  for  renouncing  the  covenant  inferring  only 
a  forfeiture  of  employments  to  those  who  refused  it, 
the  stretehing  it  so  far  as  was  now  proposed  would 
be  liable  to,  great  exception.    Yet  in  compUance 
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with  a  puUic  message,  the  instruction  was  sent  1667. 
down,  as  it  was  desired :  but  by  a  private  letter  lord 
Rothes  was  ordered  to  make  no  use  of  it,  except 
upon  a  special  command;  since  the  king  had  only 
given  way  to  what  was  desbed,  to  strike  terror  in 
the  ill  affected.  The  secret  of  it  broke  out :  so  it 
had  no  effect,  but  to  make  the  lord  Rothes  and  his 
party  more  odious.  Burnet,  upon  Shairp's  disgrace, 
grew  to  be  more  considered.  So  he  was  sent  up 
with  a  proposition  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature, 
that  the  western  counties  should  be  cantoned  under 
a  special  government,  and  pecuUar  taxes,  together 
with  the  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  them.  It  was 
said,  that  those  counties  put  the  nation  to  the 
charge  of  keeping  up  such  a  force :  and  therefore 
it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  charge  should  lie 
whoUy  on  them.  He  also  proposed,  that  a  special 
council  should  be  appointed  to  sit  at  Glasgow :  and, 
among  other  reasons  to  enforce  that  motion,  he  said 
to  the  king,  and  afterwards  to  lord  Lauderdale,  that 
some  at  the  council  board  were  iU  affected  to  the 
church,  and  favoured  her  enemies,  and  that  traitors 
had  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale writ  down  presently  to  know  what  ground 
there  was  for  this;   since,  if  it  was  not  true,  he 


had  Burnet  at  mercy  for  leasing-making,  which  was  241 
more  criminal  when  the  whcde  council  was  con- 
cerned in  the  lie  that  was  made.  The  only  ground 
for  this  was,  that  one  of  the  rebels,  excepted  in  the 
indemnity  that  was  proclaimed  some  time  before, 
being  taken,  and  it  being  evident  that  his  brain 
was  turned,  it  was  debated  in  council,  whether  he 
should  be  proceeded  against,  or  not:  some  argued 
against  that,  and  said,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 

VOL.  I.  E  € 
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1667.  government  to  hang  a  madman.  This  could  in  no 
sort  justify  such  a  charge :  so  lord  Lauderdale  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it  in  due  time.  The  proposi- 
tion  itedf  was  rejected,  as  that  which  the  king 
could  not  do  by  law.  Burnet  upon  this  went  to  the 
lord  Clarendon,  and  laid  before  him  the  sad  estate 
of  their  affairs  in  Scotland.  He  spoke  to  the  king 
of  it :  and  he  took  care  to  set  the  English  bishops 
on  the  king,  with  whom  Burnet  had  more  credit, 
as  more  entirely  theirs,  than  ever  Sharp  had.  The 
earl  of  Clarendon's  credit  was  then  declining :  and 
it  was  a  clear  sign  of  it,  when  the  king  told  lord 
Lauderdale  all  that  he  had  said  to  him  on  Scotish 
affairs;  which  provoked  him  extremely.  Burnet  was 
sent  down  with  good  words :  but  the  king  was  re- 
solved to  put  the  affairs  of  Scotland  under  another 
management. .  Lord  Kincardin  came  down  in  April, 
and  told  me,  that  lord  Rothes  was  to  be  stript  of  all 
his  places,  and  to  be  only  lord  chancellor.  The  earl 
of  Tweedale  and  sir  Robert  Murray  were  to  have 
the  secret  in  their  hands.  He  told  me  the  peace 
was  as  good  as  made:  and  when  that  was  done,  the 
army  would  be  disbanded;  and  things  would  be 
managed  with  more  temper,  both  in  church  and 
state*  This  was  then  so  great  a  secret,  that  nei- 
ther the  lord  Rothes  nor  the  two  archbishops  had 
the  least  hint  of  it.  Some  time  after  this,  lord 
Rothes  went  to  the  north,  [to  visit  his  mistress,  who 
was  obliged  to  live  in  the  north ;]  upon  which  an 
accident  happened  that  hastened  his  falL 

The  Scots  had  during  the  war  set  out  many  pri- 
vateers ;  and  these  had  brought  in  many  rich  prizes, 
fleet  canM  The  Dutch,  being  provoked  with  this,  sent  Van 
'i^ih!^     Gheudt  with  a  good  fleet  into  the  Frith,  to  bum  the 
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coasts  and  to  i*ecover  such  ships  as  were  in  that    1667. 


part.  He  came  into  the  Frith  on  the  first  of  May. 
If  he  had  at  first  hung  out  English  colours,  and  at- 
tacked Leith  harbour  immediately,  which  was  then 
full  of  ships,  he  might  have  done  what  mischief  he 
pleased :  for  all  were  secure,  and  were  looking  for 
sir  Jeremy  Smith  with  some  frigates  for  the  defence 
of  the  coast,  since  the  king  had  set  out  no  fleet  this 
year.  There  had  been  such  a  dissipation  of  trea- 
sure, that,  for  all  the  money  that  was  given,  there 
was  not  enough  left  to  set  out  a  fleet.  But  the 
court  covered  this  by  saying,  the  peace  was  as  good 
as  concluded  at  Breda,  where  the  lord  Hollis  and 
sir  William  Coventry^  were  treating  about  it  as 242 
plenipotentiaries:  and,  though  no  cessation  was 
agreed  on,  yet  they  reckoned  on  it  as  sure.  Upon 
this,  a  saying  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  was 
much  repeated :  when  it  was  said,  that  the  king^s 
mistress  was  like  to  ruin  the  nation,  he  said,  it  was 
she  that»  saved  the  nation.  While  we  had  a  house 
of  commons  that  gave  all  the  money  that  was  asked, 
it  was  better  to  have  the  money  squandered  away 
in  luxury  and  prodigality,  than  to  have  it  saved  for 
worse  purposes.  Van  Gheudt  did  nothing  in  the 
Frith  for  some  hours :  he  shot  against  Bruntisland 
without  doing  any  mischief.  The  country  people 
ran  down  to  the  coast,  and  made  a  great  shew. 
But  this  was  only  a  feint,  to  divert  the  king  from 
that  which  was  chiefly  intended :  for  he  sailed  out 
and  joined  De  Ruyter :  and  so  the  shameful  attack  * 
was  made  upon  the  river  of  Medway :  the  chain  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  which  was  then  all  its  security,  was 

broke :  and  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  to  Chatham :  to  Chat- 
ham, and 
^  Mr.  H.  Coventry.    O.  bornt  our 

EC  2  ^^ 
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t667^  of  which  I  will  saj  no  more  in  this  place,  but  go  on 
with  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Rothes's  being  out  of  the  way  when  the 
country  was  in  such  danger  was  severely  aggra- 
vated by  the  lord  Lauderdale,  and  did  bring  on  the 
change  somewhat  the  sooner.  In  Jime  sir  Robert 
Murray  came  down  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  su- 
perseding lord  Rothes's  commission,  putting  the 
treasury  in  commission,  and  making  \ot&  Rothes 
lord  chancellor.  He  excused  himself  from  being 
raised  to  that  post  all  he  could ;  and  desired  to  con- 
tinue lord  treasurer :  but*  he  struggled  in  vain,  and 
was  forced  to  submit  at  last.  Now  all  was  turned 
to  a  more  sober  and  more  moderate  management. 
Even  Sharp  grew  meek  and  humble:  and  said  to 
my  self,  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  have  to  deal 
with  sober  and  serious  men;  for  lord  Rothes  and 
his  crew  were  perpetually  drunk.  When  the  peace 
of  Breda  was  concluded,  the  king  wrote  to  the 
Scotish  council,  and  communicated  that  to  them; 
and  with  that  signified,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that 
the  army  should  be  disbanded  \  The  earl  of  Rothes, 
Burnet,  and  all  the  officers,  opposed  this  much.  The 
rebellious  disposition  of  the  western  counties  was 
much  aggravated:  it  seemed  necessary  to  govern 
them  by  a  military  power.  Several  expedients  were 
proposed  on  the  other  hand.  Instead  of  renouncing 
the  covenant,  in  which  they  pretended  there  were 
many  points  of  religion  concerned,  a  bond  was  pro- 
posed for  keeping  the  peace,  and  against  rising  in 
arms.  This  seemed  the  better  test ;  since  it  secured 
the  public  quiet,  and  tbe  peace  of  the  country,  which 
was«at  present  the  most  necessary:  the  religious 

^  Four  thaU  in  one  line.     S. 
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part  was  to  be  left  to  time  and  good  management.    1667, 


So  an  indemnity  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature  ^^ 
was  proclaimed ;  and  the  bond  was  all  the  seetrity 
that  was  demanded.  Many  came  into  the  bond: 
though  there  were  some  among  them  that  pretended 
scruples :  for,  it  was  said,  peace  was  a  word  of  a 
large  extent :  it  might  be  pretended,  that  obeying 
all  the  laws  was  implied  in  it.  Yet  the  far  greater 
number  submitted  to  this.  Those  who  were  dis- 
turbed with  scruples  were  a  few  melancholy  incon^ 
siderable  persons. 

In  order  to  the  disbanding  the  army  with  more 
security,  it  was  proposed,  that  a  county  miiitia  should 
be  raised,  and  trained  for  securing  the  public  peace. 
The  two  archbishops  did  not  like  this :  they  said, 
the  commons,  of  whom  the  militia  must  be '  com- 
posed, being  generally  ill  affected  to  the  church,  this 
would  be  a  prejudice  rather  than  a  security.  But, 
to  content  them,  it  was  concluded,  that  in  counties 
that  were  ill  affected,  there  should  be  no  ^t  raised, 
and  only  some  troops  of  horse^  Burnet  complained 
openly,  that  he  saw  episcopacy  was  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  that  in  such  an  extremity  he  could  not 
look  on,  and  be  silent.  He  writ  upon  these  matters 
a  long  and  sorrowful  letter  to  Sheldon :  and  upon 
that  Sheldon  writ  a  very  long  one  to  sir  R.  Murray ; 
which  I  read,  and  found  more  temper  and  modera* 
tion  in  it,  than  I  could  have  expected  from  him  ^. 
Murray  had  got  so  far  into  his  confidence,  and  he  . 
seemed  to  depend  so  entirely  on  his  sincerity,  that 

'  Sheldon  was  a  very  great  of  Canterbury,  see,  besides  the 

and    excellent   man.    S.     (Of  article  Sheldon  in  die  Biogra- 

this  eminent  prelate,  who,  as  it  phia  Britannica,  bishop  Parker's 

was  said  by  sir  F.  Wenman,  was  work,  De  Rehm  rot  Tempmi 

bom  and  bied  to  be  archbishop  C9miii€niarMw,  p.  35 — 46.) 
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1667.    no  infonnations  against  him  could  work  upon  Shel- 


don. Upon  Burnet's  carrying  things  so  high,  Sharp 
was  better  used,  and  was  brought  again  to  the  coun- 
cil board,  where  he  began  to  talk  of  moderation: 
and  in  the  debate  concerning  the  disbanding  the 
armj,  he  said,  it  was  better  to  expose  the  bishops  to 
whatsoever  might  happen,  than  to  have  the  king- 
dom governed,  for  their  sakes,  bj  a  military  power. 
Yet  in  private  he  studied  to  possess  all  people  with 
prejudices  against  the  persons  then  employed,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  At  that  time  lord  Lauder- 
dale got  the  king  to  write  to  the  privy  council,  let- 
ting them  know  that  he  had  been  informed,  traitors 
had  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  This  was  le- 
velled at  Burnet.  The  council,  in  their  answer,  as 
they  denied  the  imputation,  so  they  desired  to  know 
who  it  was  that  had  so  aspersed  them.  Burnet, 
when  the  letter  was  offered  to  him  to  be  signed  by 
him,  said,  he  could  not  say  traitors  had  never  been 
pleaded  for  at  that  board,  since  he  himself  had  once 
pleaded  for  one,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  the  parti- 
cular case.  After  this,  he  saw  how  much  he  had  ex- 
posed himself,  and  grew  tamer.  The  army  was  dis- 
banded: so  lord  Rothes's  authority  as  general,  as 
well  as  his  commission,  was  now  at  an  end,  after  it 
had  lasted  three  years.  The  pretence  of  his  com- 
mission was  the  preparing  matters  for  a  national  sy- 
S44  nod :  yet  in  all  that  time  there  was  not  one  step 
made  towards  one :  for  the  bishops  seemed  concerned 
only  for  their  authority  and  their  revenues,  and 
toqk  no  care  of  regulating  either  the  worship  or 
the  discipline.  The  earls  of  Rothes  and  Tweedale 
went  to  court.  The  former  tried  what  he  could  do 
by  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  means,  who  had  married 
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his  niece:  but  he  was  then  yeung,  and  was  engaged  1667' 
in  a  mad  ramble  after  pleasure;,  and  minded  no  busi-  [ 
ness.  So  lord  Rothes  saw  the  necessity  of  applying 
himsdf  to  lord  Lauderdale:  and  he  did  dissemble 
his  discontent  so  dexterously,  that  he  seemed  well 
pleased  to  be  freed  from  the  load  of  business  that 
lay  so  heavy  upon  hinu  He  moved  to  have  his  ac- 
counts of  the  treasury  passed,  to  which  great  ex- 
cq>tions  might  have  been  made ;  and  to  have  an  ap- 
probation passed  under  the  great  seal  of  aU  he  had 
done  while  he  was  the  king^s  commissioner.  Lord 
Tweedale  was  against  both;  and  moved  that  he 
should  be  for  some  time  kept  under  the  lash:  he 
knew,  that,  how  humble  soever  he  was  at  that  time, 
he  would  be  no  sooner  secured  fit>m  being  called  to 
an  account  for  what  was  passed,  than  he  would  set 
up  a  cabal  in  opposition  to  every  thing ;  whereas 
they  were  sure  of  his  good  behaviour,  as  long  as  be 
continued  to  be  so  obnoxious.  The  king  loved  lord 
Rothes :  so  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  consented  to  all 
he  asked.  But  they  quickly  saw  good  cause  to  re- 
pent of  their  forwardness. 

.At  this  time  a  great  change  happened  in  the  a  gnat 
course  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  life,  which  made  under- 
the  latter  part  of  it  very  different  from  what  the  for-  tei^i^^r. 
mer  had  been.    Mr.  Murray  of  the  bedchamber  had 
been  page  and  whipping  boy  to  king  Charles  I. ;  and 
had  great  credit  with  him,'  not  only  in  procuring 
private  favours,  but  in  all  his  counsels.     He  was 
well  turned  for  a  court,  very  insinuating,  but  very 
false;  and  of  so  revengeful  a  temper,  tiiat  rather 
than  any  of  the  counsels  given  by  his  enemies  should 
succeed,  he  would  have  revealed  them,  and  betrayed 
both  the  king  and  them.    It  was  generally  beUeved, 

£  e  4 
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16S7.  that  he  had  discovered  the  most  important  of  all  his 
"""■""  secrets  to  his  enemies.  He  had  one  particular  qua- 
lity,  that  when  he  was  drunk,  which  was  very  often, 
he  was  upon  a  most  exact  reserve,  though  he  was 
pretty  open  at  all  other  times.  He  got  a  warrant  to 
be  an  earl,  which  was  signed  at  Newcastle.  Yet  he 
got  the  king  to  antedate  it,  as  if  it  had  been  signed 
at  Oxford,  to  get  the  precedence  of  some  whom  he 
hated :  but  he  did  not  pass  it  under  the  great  seal 
during  the  king's  life ;  but  did  it  after  his  death, 
though  his  warrant,  not  being  passed,  died  with  the 
king.  His  eldest  daughter,  to  whom  his  honour, 
such  as  it  was,  descended,  married  sir  Lionel  Tall* 
245  mash  of  Suffolk,  a  man  of  a  noble  family.  Aft;^ 
her  father's  death,  she  took  the  title  of  countess  of 
Dysert.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beanty,  but  of 
far  greater  parts.  She  had  a  wonderM  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  an  amazing  vivacity  in  con- 
versation. She  had  studied  not  only  divinity  and 
history,  but  mathematics  and  philosophy.  She  was 
violent  in  every  thing  she  set  about,  a  violent  Mend, 
but  a  much  more  violent  enemy.  She  had  a  restless 
ambition,  Uved  at  a  vast  expense,  and  was  raven- 
ously covetous ;  and  would  have  stuck  at  nothing  by 
which  she  might  compass  her  ends.  [She  had  ble- 
mishes of  another  kind,  which  she  seemed  to  de- 
spise, and  to  take  little  care  of  the  decencies  of  her 
sex.]  She  had  been  early  in  a  correspondence  with 
lord  Lauderdale,  that  had  given  occasion  to  censure. 
When  he  was  prisoner  after  Worcester  fight,  she 
made  him  believe  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life, 
and  that  she  saved  it  by  her  intrigues  with  Crom- 
well :  which  was  not  a  little  taken  notice  of.  Crom- 
well was  certainly  fond  of  her,  and  she  took  care  to 
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entertain  him  in  it ;  till  he,  finding  what  was  said  1607. 
upon  it,  broke  it  oflF^.  Upon  the  king's  restoration, 
she  thought  that  lord  Lauderdale  made  not  those 
returns  that  she  expected.  They  lived  for  some 
years  at  a  distance.  But  upon  her  husband's  death 
she  made  up  all  quarrels :  so  that  lord  Lauderdale 
and  she  lived  so  much  together,  that  his  lady  was 
offended  at  it,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  she  died 
about  three  years  after.  The  lady  Dysert  came  to 
have  so  much  power  over  the  lord  Lauderdale,  that 
it  lessened  him  much  in  esteem  of  all  the  world ;  for 
he  delivered  himself  up  to  all  her  humours  and  pas- 
sions. All  applications  were  made  to  her :  she  took 
upon  her  to  determine  every  thing:  she  sold  all 
places,  and  was  wanting  in  no  methods  that  could 
bring  her  money,  which  she  lavished  out  in  a  most 
profiise  vanity.  As  the  conceit  took  her,  she  made 
him. fall  out  with  all  his  friends,  one  after  another : 
with  the  earls  of  Argile,  Tweedale,  and  Kincardin, 
with  duke  Hamilton,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  and  sir 
Robert  Murray,  who  all  had  their  turns  in  her  dis- 
pleasure, which  very  quickly  drew  lord  Lauderdale's 
Idter  it.  If  after  such  names  it  is  not  a  presump- 
tion to  name  my  self,  I  had  my  share  likewise. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  became 
quite  another  sort  of  man  than  he  had  been  in  all 
the  former  parts  of  his  life.  Sir  Robert  Murray 
had  been  designed  by  her  father  to  be  her  husband, 
and  was  long  her  true  friend.  She  knew  his  inte- 
grity was  proof  against  all  attempts.  He  had  been 
hitherto  the  lord  Lauderdale's  chief  friend,  and  mai^^ 
support.  He  had  great  esteem  paid  him,  both  by 
the  king  and  by  the  whole  court :  and  he  employed 

s  Cromwell  had  gallantries  with  her.  ^. 
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]  667.  it  all  for  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  service.  He  used 
great  freedom  with  him  at  proper  times ;  and  was  a 
faithful  adviser,  and  reprover  as  much  as  the  other 
246  could  bear  it.  Lady  Dysert  laid  hold  on  his  absence 
in  Scotland  to  make  a  breach  between  them.  She 
made  lord  Lauderdale  believe,  that  Murray  assumed 
to  himself  the  praise  of  all  that  was  done,  and  was 
not  ill  pleased  to  pass  as  his  governor.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's pride  was  soon  fired  with  those  ill  impressions. 
soouand  The  govcmment  of  Scotland  had  now  another 
^^  face.  All  pajrments  were  r^ularly  made:  there 
^*™**'  was  an  overplus  of  10,000/.  of  the  revenue  saved 
every  year :  a  magazine  of  arms  was  bought  with 
it :  and  there  were  several  prefects  set  on  foot  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manu&ctures.  Lord 
Tweedale  and  sir  Robert  Murray  were  so  entirely 
united,  that,  as  they  never  disagreed,  so  all  plied  be- 
fore them.  Lord  Tweedale  was  made  a  privy  coun- 
sellor in  England :  and,  his  son  having  married  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale's  only  child^  they  seemed  to  be 
inseparably  united.  When  he  came  down  firom  Lon- 
don, he  brought  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  coun- 
cil, recommending  the  concerns  of  the  church  to 
their  care :  in  particular,  he  charged  them  to  siq>- 
press  conventicles,  which  began  to  spread  generally 
through  the  western  counties :  for  upon  the  disband- 
ing the  army,  the  country,  being  delivered  from  that 
terror,  did  now  forsake  their  churches,  and  got  their 
old  ministers  to  come  among  them ;  and  they  were 
not  wanting  in  holding  conventicles  from  place  to 
place.  The  king  wrote  also  by  him  a  letter  to  Sharp 
with  his  own  pen,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
zeal  for  the  church,  and  of  hb  £Eivotur  to  himsdf. 
Lord  Tweedale  hoped  this  would  have  gained  him 
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to  his  side :  but  he  was  deceived  in  it.  Sharp  quickly    1667. 


returned  to  his  former  insolence.  Upon  the  earl  of 
Tweedale^s  return^  there  was  a  great  application  to 
public  business :  no  vice  was  in  reputation :  justice 
was  impartially  administered:  and  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  western  counties  to  examine  into  all 
the  complaints  of  unjurt  and  illegal  oppressions  by 
Turner,  Dalziel,  and  others.  Turner's  warrants  had 
been  seized  with  himself;  and  though  upon  the  de* 
feat  given  the  whigs  he  was  left  by  them,  so  that, 
beyond  all  men's  expectations,  he  escaped  out  of 
their  hands,  yet  he  had  nothing  to  justify  himself 
by.  The  truth  is,  this  inquiry  was  chiefly  levelled 
at  lord  Rothes  and.Bumet,  to  cast  the  odium  of  the 
late  rebellion  on  their  injustice  and  ill  conduct. 
And  it  was  intended  that  Turner  should  accuse 
them:  but  he  had  no  vouchers  to  shew.  These 
were  beUeved  to  be  withdrawn  by  an  artifice  of  the 
lord  Rothes.  But,  before  the  matter  was  quite 
ended,  those  in  whose  hands  his  papers  were  left, 
sent  them  sealed  up  to  his  lodgings.  But  he  was  by 
that  time  broken:  so,  since  the  government  had 
used  him  hardly,  he,  who  was  a  man  of  spirit, 
would  not  shew  his  vouchers,  nor  expose  his  friends.  247 
So  that  matter  was  carried  no  farther.  And  the 
people  of  the  country  cried  out  against  those  cen- 
sures. It  was  said,  that  when  by  such  violent  pro- 
ceedings men  had  been  inflamed  to  a  rebellion,  upon 
which  so  much  blood  was  shed,  all  the  reparation 
given  was,  that  an  officer  or  two  were  broken ;  and  a 
great  man  was  taken  down  a  little  upon  it,  without 
making  any  public  examples  for  the  deterring  others. 

^  Robert  Murray  went  through  the  west  of  Scot-  oreat  com. 
land.    When  he  came  back,  he  told  me,  the  clergy  mJ^f  the 

ctergy. 
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1667.  were  such  a  set  of  men,  so  ignorant,  and  so  scanda- 
lous,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  support  them,  unless 
the  greatest  part  of  them  could  be  turned  out,  and 
better  men  found  to  be  put  in  their  places.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  know  how  this  could  be  done*  Bur- 
net had  placed  them  all :  and  he  thought  himself  in 
some  s(H*t  bound  to  support  them.  The  clergy  were 
so  linked  together,  that  none  of  them  could  be  got 
to  concur  in  getting  proofs  of  crimes  brought  against 
thdr  brethren.  And  the  people  of  the  country  pre- 
tended scruples.  They  said,  to  accuse  a  minister 
before  a  bishop  was  an  acknowledging  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  clergy,  or,  to  use  a  hard  word  much  in 
use  among  them,  it  was  homologating  his  power. 
So  Murray  proposed,  that  a  court  should  be  consti- 
tuted by  a  special  commission  from  the  king,  made 
up  of  some  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  to  try 
the  truth  of  these  scandalous  reports  that  went  upon 
the  clergy :  and  he  writ  about  it  to  Sheldon,  who 
approved  of  it.  Sharp  also  seemed  well  pleased  with 
it,  though  he  abhorred  it  in  his  heart:  for  he 
thought  it  struck  at  the  root  of  their  authority,  and 
was  Erastiamsm  in  the  highest  degree^  Burnet  said, 
it  was  a  turning  him  out  of  his  bishopric,  and  the 
declaring  him  either  incapable  of  judging  his  clergy, 
or  unworthy  of  that  trust.  His  clergy  cried  out 
upon  it ;  and  said,  it  was  a  delivering  them  up  to 
the  rage  of  their  enemies,  who  hated  them  only  for 
the  sake  of  their  functions,  and  for  their  obedience 
to  the  laws;  and  that,  if  irregular  methods  were 
taken  to  encourage  them,  they  would  get  any  thing, 
true  or  false,  to  be  sworn  against  them.  The  diffi- 
culties that  arose  upon  this  put  a  stop  to  it.  And 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  aversion  to  sir  Robert  Mur- 
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TBj  began  a  disjointing  of  all  the  counsels  of  Scot-  i66f. 
landL  Lord  Tweedale  had  the  chief  confidence : 
and  next  him  lord  Kincardin  was  most  trusted* 
The  presbyterians,  seeing  a  softening  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  observing  that  the  archbishops 
were  jealous  of  lord  Tweedale,  fancied  he  was  theirs 
in  his  heart.  Upon  that  they  grew  very  insolent. 
The  clergy  was  in  many  places  iU  used  by  them  K 
They  despaired  of  any  farther  protection  from  the 
government.  They  saw  designs  were  forming  to 
turn  them  all  out :  and,  hearing  that  they  might  248 
be  better  provided  in  Ireland,  they  were  in  many 
places  bought  out,  and  prevailed  on  to  desert  their 
cures  '•  The  people  of  the  country  hoped,  that,  upon 
their  leaving  them,  they  might  have  their  old  minis- 
ters again ;  and  upon  that  were  willing  enough  to 
enter  into  those  bargains  with  them :  and  so  in  a 
very  little  time  there  were  many  vacancies  made  all 
over  those  counties.  The  lord  Tweedale  took  great 
pains  to  engage  Leightoun  into  the  same  counsels 
with  him.  He  had  magnified  him  highly  to  the 
king,  as  much  the  greatest  man  of  the  Scotish  chergy. 
And  the  lord  Tweedale's  chief  aim,  with  relation  to 
church  matters,  was  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  them : 
for  he  often  said  to  me,  that  more  than  two  parts  in 
three  of  the  whole  business  of  the  government  re- 

^  (Salmon,  in  his  Examina-  **  could  not  have  been  lo- 
tion of  Burnet's  Histoiy^  vol.  i.  *' prehended    from    heathens. 

page  586.  produces  a  passage     " From  these  things  I 

from  the  bishop's  Four  Con-  "  may  well  assume,  that  the 

ferences,  published  in  1673,  in  "  persecution  lies  mainly  on  the 

which,  after  particularizing  the  "  conformists*  side,    who,   for 

cruel    usage    the    conforming  **  their  obedience  to  the  laws, 

deigy  met  with  from  these  peo-  **  lie  thus  open  to  the  fury  of 

pie,  the  author  says,  *' Believe  **  their  enemies."  p.  290.) 

me,  these  barbarous  outrages  *  So  Ireland  was  well  pro- 


**  have  been  such,  that  worse     vided.   S. 
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1667.  lated  to  the  church.  So  he  studied  to  bring  in  a  set 
of  episcopal  men  of  another  stamp,  and  to  set  Leigh- 
toun  at  their  head.  He  studied  to  draw  in  Mr. 
Charteris.  But  he  had  such  sad  thoughts  of  man- 
kind, and  such  humble  ones  of  himself,  that  he 
thought  little  good  could  be  done,  and  that,  as  to 
that  little,  he  was  not  a  proper  instrument.  Leigh- 
toun  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  London,  where,  as 
he  told  me,  he  had  two  audiences  of  the  king.  He 
laid  before  him  the  madness  of  the  former  adminis- 
tration of  church  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing to  more  moderate  counsels:  in  particular,  he 
proposed  a  comprehension  of  the  presbyterian  party, 
by  altering  the  terms  of  the  laws  a  little,  and  by 
such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the  whole  for 
the  future,  by  granting  somewhat  for  the  present. 
>  But  he  entered  into  no  expedients :  only  he  studied 
to  fix  the  king  in  the  design  that  the  course  of  his 
affairs  led  him  to,  though  contrary  to  his  own  incli- 
nations, both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  order 
to  the  opening  this,  I  must  change  the  scene. 
Affairs  in  •  The  Dutch  wdT  had  turned  so  fatally  on  the  king, 
England,  ^j^^^  .^  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  try  how  to  re- 
cover the  affections  and  esteem  of  his  people.  He 
found  a  slackening  the  execution  of  the  law  went 
a  great  way  in  the  city  of  London,  and  with  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation.  The  house  of  commons 
continued  still  in  their  fierceness,  and  aversion  to  all 
moderate  propositions ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  par- 
ciarendon's  liament  the  execution  was  softened.  The  earl  of 
"^"^*  Clarendon  found  his  credit  was  declining,  that  all 
the  secrets  of  state  were  trusted  to  Bennet,  and  that 
he  had  no  other  share  in  them  than  his  post  re- 
quired.    The  lady  Castlemain  set  herself  most  vio- 
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lenAj  against  him.  And  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  1667. 
as  often  as  he  was  admitted  to  any  familiarities  with 
the  king,  studied  with  all  his  wit  and  humour  to 
make  lord  Clarendon  and  all  his  counsels  appear  ri- 
diculous. Lively  jests  were  at  all  times  apt  to  take  249 
with  the  king.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  under 
two  other  misfortunes  before  the  war  broke  out. 
The  king  had  granted  him  a  large  piece  of  ground 
near  St.  James's  to  build  a  house  on :  he  intended  a 
good  ordinary  house :  but,  not  understanding  those 
matters  himself,  he  put  the  managing  of  that  into 
the  hands  of  others ;  who  run  him  into  a  vast  charge 
of  about  50,000/.  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  de- 
signed to  lay  out  upon  it  K  During  the  war,  and  in 
the  plague  year,  he  had  about  three  hundred  men 
at  work,  which  he  thought  would  have  been  an  ac- 
ceptable thing,  when  so  many  men  were  kept  at 
work,  and  so  much  money,  as  was  duly  paid,  cir- 
culated about.  But  it  had  a  contrary  effect.  It 
raised  a  great  outcry  against  him.  Some  called  it 
Dunkirk  house,  intimating  that  it  was  built  by  his 
share  of  the  price  of  Dunkirk.  Others  called  it  Hol- 
land house,  because  he  was  believed  to  be  no  friend 
to  the  war :  so  it  was  given  out,  that  he  had  the 
money  from  the  Dutch.  It  was  visible,  that  in  a 
time  of  public  calamity  he  was  building  a- very  no- 
ble palace.  Another  accident  was,  that  before  the 
war  there  were  some  designs  on  foot  for  the  repair- 


^  His  son,  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester, told  me,  when  he  left 
England,  he  ordered  him  to  tell 
all  his  friends,  that  if  ther  could 
excuse  the  vanity  and  folly  of 
the  great  house,  he  would  un- 
dertfluce  to  answer  for  all  the 


rest  of  his  actions  himself.  D. 
(The  bishop's  account  is  also 
confirmed  l^  that  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon himself,  in  the  Continu- 
ation of  his  Life,  p.  5 1  a.  Com- 
pare also  speaker  On8low*s  note 
below,  at  p.  354.) 
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1O67.  ing  of  St.  Paul's :  and  many  stones  were  brought 
thither.  That  project  was  laid  aside  during  the 
war.  He  upon  that  bought  the  stones,  and  made 
use  of  them  in  building  his  own  house.  This,  how 
slight  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,  jet  had  a  great  ef- 
fect hj  the  management  of  his  enemies. 
Soutbamp-      Another  misfortune  was,  that  he  lost  his  chief 

ton's  death* 

Mend,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  and  who  was  his 
greatest  support,  the  earl  of  Southampton.  The  pain 
of  the  stone  grew  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  be  cut :  but  a  woman  came  to  him, 
who  pretended  she  had  an  infallible  secret  for  dis- 
solving the  stone,  and  brought  such  vouchers  to  him, 
that  he  put  himself  into  her  hands*  The  medicine 
had  a  great  operation,  though  it  ended  fatally :  for 
he  passed  great  quantities  of  gravel,  that  looked  like 
the  coats  of  a  stone  sliced  of.  This  encouraged  him 
to  go  on,  till  his  pains  increased  so,  that^no  man 
was  ever  seen  to  die  in  such  torments ;  which  made 
him  oft  tremble  all  over,  so  that  the  bed  shook  with 
it ;  jet  he  bore  it  with  an  astonishing  patience.  He 
not  onlj  kept  himself  from  sajing  an j  indecent 
thing,  but  endured  all  that  miserj  with  the  firmness 
of  a  great  man,  and  the  submission  of  a  good  chris- 
tian. The  cause  of  all  appeared  when  he  was 
opened  after  his  death:  for  the  medicine  had  stripped 
the  stone  of  its  outward  slimj  coats,  which  made  it 
laj  soft  and  eas j  upon  the  muscles  of  the  bladder ; 
whereas  when  these  were  dissolved,  the  inner  and 
harder  parts  of  the  stone,  that  were  all  ragged  by 
250  the  dissolution  that  was  begun,  laj  upon  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  which  raised  those  violent  pains  of  which 
he  died.  The  court  was  now  delivered  of  a  great 
man,  whom  they  did  not  much  love,  and  who  they 
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kn^w  did  not  love  them.  The  treasury  was  put  in  1607. 
commission :  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  no  in- 
terest  there.  He  saw  the  war,  though  managed  by 
other  counsels^  yet  was  like  to  end  in  his  ruin :  for 
aH  errors  were  cast  on  him.  The  business  of  Chatham 
was  a  terrible  blow :  and  though  the  loss  was  great, 
the  infamj  was  greater.  The  parliament  had  given 
above  five  millions  towards  the  war :  but,  through 
the  luxury  and  waste  6t  the  court,  this  money  was 
so  squandered  away,  that  the  king  could  neither  set 
out  a  fleet  nor  defend  his  coasts.  Upon  the  news  of 
the  Dutch  fleet's  being  in  the  river,  the  king  did  not 
ride  down  himself,  nor  appear  at  the  head  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  then  in  such  imminent  danger.  He 
only  sent  the  duke  of  Albemarle  down,  and  was  in- 
tending to  retire  to  Windsor.  But  that  looked  so 
like  a  flying  from  danger,  that  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  stay.  And  it  was. given  out,  that  he  was  very 
cheerfiil  that  night  at  supper  with  his  mistresses, 
which  drew  many  libels  upon  him,  that  were  writ 
with  as  much  wit  as  malice,  and  brought  him  under 
a  general  contempt*  He  was  compared  to  Nero,  who 
sung  while  Rome  was  burning.  A  day  or  two  after 
that,  he  rode  through  London,  accompanied  with  the 
most  popular  men  of  his  court,  and  assured  the  citi- 
zens he  would  live  and  die  with  his  people,  upon 
which  there  were  some  acclamations :  but  the  mat^ 
ter  went  -heavily.  The  dty  was  yet  in  ashes :  and 
the  jealousy  of  burning  it  on  design  had  got  so 
among  them,  that  the  king  himself  was  not  free 
from  suspicion  \    If  the  Dutch  had  pursued  their 

^  (The  house  of  commooB  **  his  majesty  for  his  great  care 
resolved,  '*  That  the  thanks  of  **  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
**  that  house  should  be   gwen     **  burning  of  the- city  of  Lon* 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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i@67.  advantage  in  the  first  consternation,  they  might  have 
done  more  mischief,  and  have  come  a  great  way  up 
the  Thames,  and  burnt  many  merchant  ships :  but 
they  thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  so  they 
sailed  away.  The  court  was  at  a  stand  what  to  do : 
for  the  French  had  assured  them  the  treaty  was  as 
good  as  finished.  Whether  the  French  set  this  on, 
as  that  which  would  both  weaken  the  fleet  of  Eng- 
land, and  alienate  the  King  so  entirely  firom  the 
Dutch,  that  he  would  be  easily  engaged  into  new 
alliances  to  revenge  this  affront,  as  many  believe,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  on 

hiis  way  home  from  the  waters  of  Bourbon :  and  hje 

told  me,  the  queen-mother  of  England  sent  for  him, 

as  being  cme  of  her  son's  privy  council ;  and  told 

The  Irish    him,  the  Irish  had.  sent  over  some  to  the  court  of 

protectioD  France^  desiring  money  and  arms  with  some  offi- 

ofFraoce.  ^^^^  ^^^  uudcrtook  to  put  that  island  into  the 

hands  of  the  French.  He  told  me,  he  found  the 
queen  was  in  her  inclinations  and  advices  true  to 
her  son's  interest :  but  he  was  amazed  to  see,  that  a 
woman,  who  in  a  drawing-room  was  the  liveliest 
woman  of  the  age,  and  had  a  vivacity  of  imagination 
that  surprised  aU  who  came  near  her,  yet  after  all 
her  practice  in  affairs^  had  so  little  either  of  judgment 
or  conduct :  and  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  late  king's  counsels,  since  she  had  sudi 
251  a  share  in  them.    But  the  French  had  then  greater 

*'  don.**  Salmon *s  Examination,  net*s  account  below,  be  accused 
V.  i.  p.  602.  It  is  observable,  tbe  papists  of  an  intention  to 
that  Gates  makes  use  of  the  kill  the  king  during  the  confla* 
known  fact  of  the  king*s  activity  gration,  he  said  that  they  relent- 
in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  ed  upon  seeing  him  so  active  in 
.fire  rfor  when,  accordmg  to  Bart  quenching  it.  See  p.  427  •) 
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things  in  view.  The  king  of  Spain  was  dead.  And  1667. 
now,  after  the  French  had  -managed  the  war  so, 
that  thej  had  been  at  no  part  of  the  expense  of  it, 
nor  brought  a  ship  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in 
any  engagement,  and  that  both  England  and  Hol- 
land had  made  a  great  loss  both  in  ships  and  trea- 
sure, they  resolved  to  manage  the  peace  so,  as  to 
oblige  the  king  bj  giving  him  a  pei^ce,  when  he  was 
in  no  condition  to  cany  on  a  war.  I  enter  npt  into 
our  negotiation  with  the  bishop  of  Munster,  nor  hi& 
treacherous  departing  from  his  engagements,  since  I 
know  nothing  of  that  matter,  but  what  is  in  print. 

As  soon  as  the  peace  was  made,  the  l^ng  saw 
with  what  disadvantage  he  was  like  to  meet  his 
parliament.  So  he  thought  the  disgracing  a  pub- 
lic minister,  who,  by  his  being  long  in  so  high  a 
post,  had  drawn  upon  himself  much  envy,  and 
many  enemies,  would  cover  himself  and  the  rest  of 
his  court.  Other  things  concurred  to  set  this  for- 
ward. The  king  was  grown  very  weary  of  the 
queen :  and  it  was  believed,  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
be  rid  of  her.  The  load  of  that  marriage  was  cast 
on  the  lord  Clarendon,  as  made  on  design  to  raise 
his  own  grandchildren.  Many  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  such  as  Clifford,  Osbom,  Ker,  Little- 
ton, and  Seimour,  were  brought  to  the  king ;  who 
all  assured  him,  that  upon  his  restoration  they  in- 
tended both  to  have  raised  his  authority  and  to 
have  increased  his  revenue;  but  that  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  had  discouraged  it,  and  that  all  his  crea- 
tures had  possessed  the  house  with  such  jealousies 
of  the  king,  that  they  thought  it  was  not  fit  to  trust 
him  too  much  nor  too  far.  This  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  king,  who  was  weary  of  lord  Cla-     * 

Ff  2 
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i0d7.    rendon's  imposing  way/  and  had  a  mind  to  be  freed 
from  the  authority,  tO'which  he  had  been  so  long 
accustomed,  that  it  was  noi  easy  to  keep  him  with- 
in* bounds. 
The dukeof     Yet  the  kinir  was  so  afraid  to  engage  himself  too 

Richmond's  ,  ,         ®  ,  ®^ 

mftrria^.  deep  in  his  own  affairs,  that  it  was  a  doubt  whe- 
ther he  would  dismiss  him  or  not,  if  a  concern  of 
one  of  his  amours  had  not  sharpened  Bis  resent- 
ment ;  so  that  what  other  considerations  could  not 
do,  was  brought  about  by  an  ill-grounded  jealousy. 
Mistress  Steward  had  gained  so  much  on  the  king, 
252  and  yet  had  kept  her  ground  with  so  much  firm- 
ness, that  the  king  seemed  to  design,  if  possible,  to 
legitimate  his  addresses  to  her,  when  he  saw  no 
hope  of  succeeding  any  other  way  "*.  The  duke  d 
Richmond,  being  a  widower,  courted  her.  The  king 
seemed  to  give  way  to  it;  and  jHretended  to  take 
such  care  of  her,  that  he  would  have  good  settle- 
ments made  for  her.  He  hoped  by  that  means  to 
have  hrcke  the  matter  decently;  for  he  knew  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  affairs  were  in  disorder.  So 
the  king  ordered  lord  Clarendon  to  examine  the 
estate  he  pretended  to  settle.  But  he  was  told, 
whether  true  or  false  I  cannot  tell,  that  lord  Cla^ 
Fendon  told  her,  that  the  duke  of  Richmond's  af- 
&irs,  it  was  true,  were  not  very  dear ;  but  tiiat  a 
&mily  so  near  related  to  the  king  could  never  be 
left  in  distress,  and  that  such  a  match  would  not 
come  in  her  way  every  day ;  so  she  had  best  consi- 

™  The   king  was  once    so  Charles  could  not  forbear  tell- 

much  provoked  as  to  tell  her,  ing    the   duke  of  Ridimoiid, 

he  hoped  he  should  live  to  see  when  he  was  drunk»  at  lord 

her  ugly  and  willing :  but  af-  Townshend's  in  Norfolk,  as  my 

ter  she  was  married,  she  had  unde  told  roe,  who  was  pre* 

•     more  complaisance,,  which  king  sent    D. 
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der  well,  before  she  rejected  it.  This  was  carried  J667. 
to  the  king,  as  a  design  he  had  that  the  crown 
might  descend  to  his  own  grandchildren ;  and  that 
he  was  afraid,  lest  strange  methods  should  be  taken 
to  get  rid  of  the  queen,  and  to  make  way  for  her. 
When  the  king  saw  that  Ae  had  a  mind  to  marry 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  he  offered  lo  make  her  a 
duchess,  and  to  settle  an  estate  on  her.  Upon  this 
she  said,  she  saw  she  must  either  marry  him,  or 
suffer  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  world!  And  she 
was  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who 
was  passionately  in  love  with  her,  to  go  privately 
firom  Whitehall,  and  marry  him  without  giving  the 
king  notice.  The  earl  of  Clarendon's  son,  the  lord 
Combury,  was  going  to  her  lodgings,  upon  some 
assignation  that  she  had  given  him  about  her  af- 
fiurs,  knowing  nothing  of  her  intentions.  He  met 
the  king  in  the  door  coming  out  fuU  of  fury.  And 
he,  suspecting  that  lord  Ciombury  was  in  the  design, 
spoke  to  him  as  one  in  a  rage,  that  forgot  all*  de- 
cency, and  for  some  time  would  not  hear  lord  Com- 
bury speak  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  afternoon 
he  heard  him  with  more  temper,  as  he  himself  told 
me°.  Yet  this  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that 
he  resolved  to  take  the  seals  from  his  father.  The 
king  said  to  the  lord  Lauderdale,  that  he  -had  talked 
of  the  matter  with  Sheldon ;  and  that  he  convinced 
him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  lord  Clarendon 
from  his  post.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  the 
king  sent  for  Sheldon,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
done.  But  he  answered  nothing.  When  the  king 
insisted  to  oblige  him  to  declare  himself,  he  said, 

"  Who  told  him  ?   S.  (Lord  Cornbury,  as  it  should  seem.)    ^. 

FfS 
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Bridgman 
made  lord 
keeper. 


1667.  Sir 9 1  wish  you  would  put  away  this  woman  that 
you  keep.  The  king  upon  that  replied  sharply,  why 
had  he  never  talked  to  him  of  that  sooner,  but  took 
this  occasion  now  to  speak  of  it.  Lauderdale  told 
me,  he  had  all  this  from  the  king:  and  that  the 
253  king  and  Sheldon  had  gone  into  such  expostulations 
upon  it,  that  from  that  day  forward  Sheldon  could 
never  recover  the  king's  confidence  ^ 

The  seals  were  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  then  in  great 
esteem,  which  he  did  not  maintain  long  after  his 
advancement.  His  study  and  practice  lay  so  en- 
tirely in  the  common  law,  that  he  never  seemed  to 
apprehend  what  equity  was:  nor  had  he  a  head 
made  for  business  or  for  such  a  coiui;.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  and  had  very  serious  im« 
pressions  of  religion  on  his  mind.  He  had  been  al« 
ways  on  the  side  of  the  church  p  :  yet  he  had  great 
tenderness  for  the  nonconfonnists :  and  the  bishops 
having  all  declared  for  lord  Clarendon,  except  one 
or  two,  he  and  the  new  scene  of  the  ministry  were 
inclined  to  favour  them.   The  duke  of  Buckingfaam, 


^  SheldoD  had  refused  the 
sacrament  to  the  king  for  living 
in  adultery.  S.  The  king  had 
asked  Sheldon,  if  the  church  of 
England  would  allow  of  a  di- 
vorce, where  both  parties  were 
consenting,  and  one  of  them 
lay  under  a  natural  incapacity 
of  liaving  children  ;  which  he 
took  time  to  consider  of,  under 
a  strict  command  of  secresy:  but 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  clan- 
destine marriage,  before  he  had 
given  an  answer,  made  the  king 
suspect  he  had  revealed  the  se- 
ctet  to  lord  Clarendon,  whose 


creature  Sheldon  was  known  to 
be.  And  this  was  the  true 
cause  of  lord  Clarendon's  dis- 
grace. D.  (Salmon,  in  his  Ex* 
amination  of  Burnet's  History, 
remarks,  '*  that  if  the  archbi- 
*'  shop's  friendship  to  the  lord 
"  Clarendon  was  one  induoe- 
"  ment  for  his  grace's  using 
**  this  freedom,  as  our  author 
"  would  insinuate,  this  rather 
"  advances  than  depresses  Shd- 
**  don's  character.**) 

p  What  side  should  he  be 
of?     S. 
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who  had  been  in  high  disgrace  before  lord  Claren-  1667. 
don's  fall,  came  upon  that  into  high  fevour,  and  set 
up  for  a  patron  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  all 
the  sects.  The  see  of  Chester  happened  to  fall  va- 
cant soon  after:  and  doctor  Wilkins  was  by  his 
means  promoted  to  that  see.  It  was  no  small  preju- 
dice to  hiffl,  that  he  was  recommended  by  so  bad  a 
man.  WiUdns  had  a  courage  in  him  that  could 
stand  against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  re- 
proaches with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied 
to  load  him.  -  He  said,  he. was  called  for  by  the 
king,  without  any  motion  of  his  own,  to  a  public 
station,  in  which  he  would  endeavour  to  do  all  the 
good  he  could,  without  considering  the  ill  effects 
that  it  might  have  on  himself.  The  king  Ji&d  such 
a  command  of  himself,,  that  when  his  interest  led 
him  to  serve  any  end,  or  to  court'  any  sort  Qf  men, 
he  did  it  so  dexterously,  and  with  «uch  an  air  of 
sincerity,  that  tiU  men  were  well  practised  on  him, 
he  was  apt  to  impose  on  them.  He  seemed  now 
to  go  into  moderation  and  comprehension  with  so 
much  heartiness,  that  both  Bridgman  and  Wilkins 
believed  he  was  in  earnest  in  it :  though  there  was 
nothing  that  the  popish  counsels  were  more  fixed 
in,  than  to  oppose  all  motions  of  that  kind.  But 
the  king  saw  it  was  necessary  to  recover  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.  And  since  the  church,  of  Eng- 
land was  now  gone  off  from  him,  upon  lord  Claren- 
don's disgrace,  he  resolved  to  shew  some  favour  to 
the  sects,  both  to  soften  them,  and  to  force  -the 
others  to  come  back  to  their  dependence  upon  him. 

He  becran  also  to  express  his  concerns  in  the  af*  7?**  ^^^ 

o  *  King  •  pre- 

fairs  of  Europe:  and  he  brought  about  the  peace teiuions to 
between  Castile  and  Portugal.    The  French  king. 

Ff  4 
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1667.  pretended  that,  by  the  law  of  Brabant,  his  queen,  as 
the  heir  of  the  late  king  of  Spain's  first  marriage, 
though  a  daughter,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
young  king  of  Spain,  the  heir  of  the  second  venter, 
254  without  any  regard  to  the  renunciation  of  any  suc- 
cession to  his  queen  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees:  and  was  upon  that  pretensiofn  like  to 
overrun  the  Netherlands,  Temple  was  sent  over  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  by  which 
some  parts  of  Flanders  were  yielded  up  to  France 
but  a  barrier  was  preseryed  for  the  security  of  Hol- 
land. Into  this  the  king  of  Sweden,  then  a  childy 
was  engaged :  so  it  was  called  the  triple  alliance.  I 
will  say  no  more  of  that,  since  so  particular  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  it  by  him  who  could  do  it  best. 
Temple  himself.  It  was  certainly  the  masterpiece 
of  king^  Charles's  life :  and,  if  he  had  ^uck  to  it,  it 
would  have  been  both  the  strength  and  the  glory  ol 
his  reign.  This  disposed  his  people  to  forgive  all 
that  was  passed,  and  to  renew  their  confidence  in 
him,  which  was  much  shaken  by  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  war. 
f  tTriw"'*  '^^  parliament  were  upon  their  first  opening  set 
on  to  destroy  lord  Clarendon.  Some  of  his  friends 
went  to  him  a  few  days  before  the  parliament  met; 
and  told  him,  many  were  at  work  to  find  out  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  him.  He  best  knew  what 
could  be  brought  against  him  with  any  truth ;  for 
falsehood  was  infinite,  and  could  not  be  guessed 
at.  They  desired,  he  would  trust  some  of  th^n 
with  what  might  break  out,  since  probaUy  no- 
thing could  lie  concealed  against  so  strict  a  search. 
And  the  method  in  which  his  friends  must  manage 
for  him,  if  there  was  any  mixture  or  allay  in  him. 
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was  ta  be  very  different  from  that  they  could  use,  i667- 
if  he  was  sure  that  nothingM^ould  be  brought  out  ^^ 
against  him.  The  lord  Burlington  and  bishop  Mor* 
fey  both  told  me>  they  talked  to  this  purpose  to 
him.  Lord  Clarendon  upon  that  told  them,  that 
if,  either  in  matters  of  justice  or  in  any  n^otiations 
abroad^  he  had  ever  received  a  farthing,  he  gave 
them  leave  to  disown  aU  friendship  to  him.  The 
French  king,  hearing  he  had  sent  for  all  the  books 
of  the  Louvre  impression,  had  sent  these  to  him, 
which  he  took,  as  thinking  it  a  trifle,  as  indeed  it 
was:  and  this  was  the  only  present  he  ever  had 
from  any  foreign  prince :  he  had  never  taken  any 
thing  by  virtue  of  his  office,  but  that  which  his  pre- 
dec^»ors  had  claimed  as  a  rights.  .  But  now  hue 
and  cry  were  sent  out  against  him :  and  all  persons 
who  had  heard  him  say  any  thing  that  could  bear 
an  iU  construction,  were  examined.  Some  thought, 
they  had  matters  of  great  weight  against  him :  and, 
when  they  were  told  these  would,  not  amount  to 
high  treason,  they 'desired  to  know,  what  would 
amount  to  it'. 
When  twenty-three  articles  were  brou^t  intone 


the  house  against  him,  the  next  day  he  desired  hisS^bomr 
second  son,  the  now  earl  of  Rochester,  to  acquaint  ^J^"* 


^  And  it  hi|9  been  said,  that 
he  should  say  to  sir  Stephen 
Fox,  "If  my  friends  can  but 
forgive  me  the  folly  of  the 
great  hou9e»  there  is  nothii^ 
they  may  not  well  defend  me 
upon  against  my  enemies.** 
O.   (See  above*  page  149.) 

'  When  they  made  some  dif- 
ficulty, in  the  house  of  com- 
mens,  of  accusing  him  without 


u 


<« 


«c 


it 


proof,  the  last  eail  of  Carbery 
told  them,  if  they  would  but 
impeach  him,  he  would  under- 
take to  make  out  the  fact  after- 
wards: though  I  have  heard 
him  since  say,  he  did  not  know 
any  qne  thing  against  him,  but 
knew  he  had  so  many  enemies, 
that  he  could  never  want  as- 
sistance to  make  good  what  he 
said.     D. 
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1667.  the  house,  that  he,  hearing  what  articles  were 
TTZ  brought  against  him,  did  in  order  to  the  despatch  of 
the  business,  desire  that  those,  who  knew  best  what 
their  evidence  was,  would  single  out  any  one  of 
the  articles  that  they  thought  cpuld  be  best  proved ; 
and,  if  they  could  prove  that,  he  would  submit  to 
the  censure  due  upon  them  all.  But  those,  who 
had  the  secret  of  this  in  their  hands,  and  knew  they 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  resolved  to  put  the  mat- 
ter upon  a  preliminary,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find 
cause  to  hang  up  the  whole  afiair,  and  fix  upon  the 
lords  the  denial  of  justice.  So,  according  to  some 
few  and  late  precedents,  they  sent  up  a  general  inu 
peachment  to  the  lords'  bar^  of  high  treason,  without 
any  special  matter ;  and  demanded,  that  upon  that 
he  might  be  committed  to  prison.  They  had  rea* 
son  'to  believe  the  lords  would  not  grant  this :  and 
therefore  they  resolved  to  insist  on  it;  and  reck- 
oned, that,  when  so  much  money  was  to  be  given, 
the  king  would  prevail  with  the  lords.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  appeared,  that  the  private  animosities  of 
a  court  could  carry  them  to  establish  the  most  de-» 
structive  precedent  that  could  have  been  thought 
on.  For  if  this  had  passed,  then  every  minista' 
upon  a  general  impeJchment  was  tole  ruined, 
though  no  special  matter  was  laid  agdnst  him.  Yet 
the  king  himself  pressed  this  vehemently^  It  was 
said,  the  very  suspicions  of  a  house  of  commons,  espe- 
cially 3uch  a  one  as  this  was,  was  enough  to  blast  a 
man,  and  to  secure  him:  for  there  was  reason  to 
think,  thajt  every  person  so  charged  would  run  away, 
if  at  liberty.  Lord  Clarendon's  enemies  had  now 
gone  far :  they  thought  they  were  not  safe  till  his 
head  was  off:   and  they  apprehended,  that>  if  he 
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,  were  once  in  prison,  it  would  be  easy  either  to  find,    1667. 


or  at  least  to  bring  witnesses  against  him.  This 
matter  is  all  in  print :  so  I  will  go  no  further  in  the 
particulars.  The  duke  was  at  this  tyne  taken  with 
the  small-pox :  so  he  was  out  of  the  whole  debate. 
The  peers  thought,  tl)iat  a  general  accusation  was 
only  a  clamour,  and  that  their  dignities  signified 
little,  if  a  clamour  was  enough  to  send  them  to  pri* 
son.  AU  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  friends  pressed  th^ 
king  much  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  be  suflFered 
to  go  off  gently,  and  without  censure,  since  he  had 
served  both  his  father  and  himself  so  long,  so  faithr 
fuUy,  and  with  such  success.  But  the  king  was 
now  so  sharpened  against  him,  that,  though  he 
named  no  particulars,  he  expressed  a  violent  and  ir- 
recondleaUe  aversion  to  him ;  which  did  the  king 
much  hurt  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  were  not  en- 
gaged in  the  party.  The  affair  of  the  king's  mar-p 
liage  was  the  most  talked  of,  as  that  which  indeed 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  in  any  sort  justify 
such  a  severity.  Lord  Clarendon  did  protest,  as 
some  that  had  it  fit>m  himself  told  me,  that  he  had 
no  other  hand  in  that  matter,  than  as  a  counsellor :  256 
and  in  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself.  After 
many  debates,  and  conferences,  and  protestations, 
in  which  the  whole  court  went  in  visibly  to  that 
which  was  plainly  destructive  both  to  the  king  and 
to  the  ministry,  the  majority  of  the  house  stood 
firm,  and  adhered  to  their  first  resolution  against 
commitment.  The  commons  were  upon  that  like 
to  carry  the  matter  far  against  the  peers,  as  deny- 
ing justice.  The  king,  seeing  this,  spoke  to  th^Theidng 
duke,  to  persuade  lord  Clarendon  to  go  beyond  sea,  would  go 
as  the  only  expedient  that  was  left  to  make  up  the  ^^"^  *^ 
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1667.  breach  between  the  two  houses:  and  he  let  ML 
some  words  of  kindness,  in  case  he  should  compfy 
with  this.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  all  obedi- 
ence and  subiiossion ;  and  was  charmed  with  those 
tender  words  that  the  king  had  said  of  him.  80, 
partly  to  serve  the  king,  and  save  himself  and  hk 
fiamily,  but  chiefly  that  he  might  not  be  the  occa- 
sion df  any  difference  between  the  king  and  the 
duke,  who  had  heartily  espoused  his  interest,  he 
went  privately  beyond  sea ;  and  writ  a  letter  firom 
Calais  to  the  house  of  lords,  protesting  his  innocence 
in  all  the  points  objected  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
not  gone  out  of  the  kingdom  for  fear,  or  out  of  any 
consciousness  of  guilt,  but  only  that  he  might  not 
be  the  unhappy  occasion  of  any  difference  between 
the  two  houses,  or  of  obstructing  public  busiiiess. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  But  his  enemies 
called  it  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  a  flyii^  fix>m  jus*- 
tice :  such  colourd  will  people  give  to  the  most  in- 
nbcent  actions. 
He  wu  ba-  A  bill  was  brought  in,  banishing  him  the  king^s 
•a  of  par.  dominions,  under  pain  of  treason  if  he  should  re* 
iiament     ^^^^ .  ^^^  .^  ^^  made  treason  to  correspond  with 

him,  without  leave  from  the  king.  This  act  did 
.  not  pass  without  much  opposition.  It  was  said, 
there  was  a  known  course  of  law  when  any  man 
fled  from  justice :  and  it  seemed  against  the  com- 
mon course  of  justice,  to  make  all  corresponding 
with  him  treason,  when  he  himself  was  not  at- 
tainted of  treason ' :  nor  could  it  be  just  to  banish 
him,  unless  a  day  were  given  him  to  come  in :  and 
then,  if  he  did  not  come  in,  he  might  incur  the  pu* 

'  Bishop  of  Rockeater*8  case.     S. 
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nishment  upon  contempt.  The  duke,  whom  the  1667. 
king  had  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  withdraw 
himself,  thought  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  press 
the  matter  home  on  the  king;  which  he  did  so 
warmly,  that  for  some  time  a  coldness  between 
tiiem  was  very  visible*  The  part  the  king  had 
acted  in  this  matter  came  to  be  known ;  and  was 
mudi  censured,  as  there  was  just  cause  for  it.  The 
vehemence  that  he  shewed  in  this  whole  matter  was 
imputed  by  many  to  very  different  causes.  Those 
who  knew  him  best,  but  esteemed  him  least,  said  to 


me  on  this  occasion,  that  all  the  indignation  that  257 
ai^ieared  in  him  on  this  head,  was  founded  on  no 
reason  at  all ;  but  was  an  effect  of  that  easiness,  or 
rather  laziness  of  nature,  that  made  him  comply 
with  every  person  that  had  the  greatest  credit  with 
him.  The  mistress,  and  the  whole  bedchamber, 
were  perpetually  railing  at  him  ^  This,  by  a  sort  of 
infection,  possessed  the  king,  who,  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  of  much  thinking,  did  commonly 
go  into  any  thing  that  was  at  the  present  time  the 
easiest,  without  considering  what  might  at  any  other 


^  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say. 
(who  waa  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber^)  the  first  proof  the 
courtiers  had  of  his  being  out  of 
favour,  was  Harry  Kilngrew's 
mimicldn^  of  him  before  the 
king;  which  he  oould  do  in  a 
very  ridiculous  manner,  by  car- 
rying the  bellows  about  the 
room,  instead  of  a  purse^  and  an- 
other before  him  with  a  shovel 
for  a  maoe»  and  could  oounteriat 
his  voice  and  style  very  exactly; 
which  the  king  was  so  much 
pleased  with,  that  he  made  him 
do  it  before  the   duchess  of 


Cleveland,  who  hated  lord  Cla- 
rendon most  heartily,  therefore 
took  care  he  should  know  what 
a  jest  he  was  made  of  at  court, 
in  hopes  (knowing  him  to  be  a 
very  proud  man)  that  it  would 
have  provoked  him  to  have  quit- 
ted his  post.  D.  In  the  MS.  be- 
fore spoken  o(  he  intimates,  that 
his  misfortunes  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ladies  and  laugh- 
ers at  court.  This  MS.  is  now 
in  print,  which  see,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  prosecution  against 
him.  O.  (Lord  Ciaiendon*» 
Life  and  the  Continuation.) 
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1667.  time  follow  on  it.  Thus  the  lord  Clarendon  fell 
""""■""""  under  the  common  fate  of  great  ministers ;  whose 
employment  exposes  them  to  envy,  and  draws  upon 
them  the  indignation  of  all  who  are  disappointed  in 
their  pretensions.  Their  friends  do  generally  shew, 
that  they  are  only  the  friends  of  their  fortunes :  and 
upon  the  change  of  favour,  they  not  pnly  forsake 
them  in  their  extremity,  but,  that  they  may  secure 
to  themselves  the  protection  of  a  new  £Etvourite, 
they  will  labour  to  redeem  aU  that  is  past,  by 
turning  as  violenUy  against  them  as  they  formerly 
fawned  abjectly  upon  them^:  and  princes  are  so 
little  sensible  of  merit  or  great  services,  that  they 
sacrifice  their  best  servants,  not  only  when  their  af- 
fairs seem  to  require  it,  but  to  gratify  the  humour 
of  a  mistress,  or  the  passion  of  a  rising  favourite. 
The  chano-     J  ^^  ^^d  this  relation  of  lord  Clarendon*s  fall 

ter  of  nil 

two  aons.  with  au  account  of  his  two  sons.  The  eldest,  now 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  is  a  man  naturally  sincere : 
[except  in  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  in  which  he 
had  a  particular  art,  upon  his  breaking  of  his  pro- 
mises, which  he  does  very  often,  to  have  a  plausible 
excuse,  and  a  new  promise  ever  ready  at  hand :  in 
which  he  has  run  longer  than  one  could  think  possi- 
ble.] He  is  a  friendly  and  good-natured  man.  He 
keeps  an  exact  journal  of  all  that  passes ",  and  is 
punctual  to  tediousness  in  all  that  he  relates.  He 
was  very  early  engaged  in  great  secrets :  for  his  fa^ 
ther,  apprehending  of  what  fatal  consequence  it  would 
have  been  to  the  king's  affairs,  if  his  correspondence 
had  been  discovered  by  unfaithful  secretaries,  engaged 

^  Stupid  moralist.     S.  volumes  quarto,  from  the  Cla- 

°  (It  was  published,  together     rendon  press  in  1763.) 
with  his  State  Letters,  in  two 
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him  when  very  young  to  write  all  his  letters  to  Engr  1667. 
land  in  cipher;  so  that  he  was  generally  half  the 
day  wridng  in  cipher,  or  deciphering,  and  was  so 
discreet,  as  well  as  faithfiil,  that  nothing  was  ever 
discovered  hy  him.  He  continued  to  be  still  the 
person  whom  his  &ther  trusted  most :  and  was  the 
most  beloved  of  aU  the  family ;  for  he  was  humble 
and  obliging,  [but  was  peevish  and  splenetic  ^J] 
His  judgment  was  not  to  be  much  depended  on ; 
for  he  Vas  much  carried  by  vuJ^ar  prejudices  and 
false  notions.  He  was  much  in  the  Queen's  fisivour, 
and  was  her  chamberlain  long  >".  His  father's  being 
so  violently  prosecuted  on  the  account  of  her  mar- 
riage, made  that  she  thought  herself  bound  to  pro- 
tect him  in  a  particular  manner.  He  was  so  pro- 
voked at  the  ill  usage  his  father  met  with,  that  he 
struck  in  violently  with  the  party  that  opposed  the 
court :  and  the  king  spoke  always  of  him  with  great  258 
sharpness  and  much  scorn.  His  brother,  now  earl 
of  Rochester,  is  a  man  of  far  greater  parts.  He  has 
a  very  good  pen  %  but  speaks  not  gracefully  \  He 
was  thought  the  smoothest  man  in  the  court :  and 
during  all  the  dispute  concerning  his  father,  he  made 
his  court  so  dexterously,  that  no  resentments  ever 
appeared  on  that  head.    When  he  came  into  busi- 

*  though  someHmei  peevish,  knew  a  man  that  was  so  soon 
was  substituted  by  the  editors.       put  into  a  passion,  that  was  so 

y  much,  much,  much.    S.  long  before    he    could    bring 

"  I  suppose  it  was  of  gold  or  himself  out  of  it,  in  which  he 

silver.    S.  would    say  things    that  were 

*  He  was  apt  to  give  a  posi-  never  forgot  by  any  body  but 
dve  assertion  mstead  of  an  ar-  *  himself:  therefore  had  always 
gument;  and  when  any  objec-  more  enemies  than  he  thought: 
tion  was  made  to  it,  all  the  an*  though  he  had  as  many  pro* 
swer  was,  that  he  could  not  fessedly  so,  as  any  man  of  his 
help  thinking  so.    And  I  never  time.   D. 
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1657.  ^^^f  ^^^  ^^  to  1^^  posts,  he  grew  vkdent  [and 
insolent :]  but  was  thought  an  incorrupt  man.  He 
has  high  notions  of  government,  and  thinks  it  must 
be  maintained  with  great  severity.  He  delivers  up 
his  own  notions  to  his  party,  that  he  majlead  them; 
[and  on  all  occasions  he  is  wilful  and  imperious.]  He 
passes  for  a  sincere  man,  and  seems  to  have  too 
much  heat  to  be  fidse.  [This  natural  heat  is  in- 
fluenced by  frequent  excesses  in  drinking.]  Morky 
was  long  dean  of  the  chapel :  but  he  studs:  so  to  the 
lord  Clflxendon,  that  he  was  sent  into  his  diocese : 
and  Crofts,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  made  dean  in  his 
.  room.  Crofts  was  a  warm  devout  man,  but  of  no 
discretion  in  his  conduct :  so  he  lost  ground  quickt^. 
He  used  much  freedom  with  the  king ;  but  it  was  in 
the  wrong  place,  not  in  private,  but  in  the  pulpit. 
The  king  The  king  was  highly  oflfended  at  the  behaviour  of 
oiFended  most  of  thc  Ushops :  and  he  took  occasion  to  vent 
buhopt!  it  at  the  council  board.  Upon  the  complaints  that 
were  made  of  some  disorders,  and  of  some  convent- 
icles, he  said,  the  clergy  were  chiefly  to  blame  for 
these  disorders;  for  if  they  had  lived  well,  and 
had  gone  about  their  parishes,  and  taken  pains  to 
convince  the  nonconformists,  the  nation  might  have 
been  by  that  time  well  settled.  But  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a 
good  table.  This  I  read  in  a  letter  that  sir  Robert 
Murray  writ  down  to  Scotland :  and  it  agrees  with 
a  conversation  that  the  king  was  pleased  to  have 
with  my  self  once,  when  I  was  alone  with  him  in 
his  closet.  While  we  were  talking  of  the  ill  state 
the  church  was  in,  I  was  struck  to  hear  a  prince  of 
his  course  of  life  so  much  disgusted  at  the  ambition, 
covetousness,  and  the  scandals  of  the  clergy.     He 
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said»  if  the  clergy  had  done  their  part,  it  had  been  i06;. 
an  easy  thing  to  run  down  the  nonconformists :  but 
he  added,  they  will  do  nothing,  and  will  have  me  do 
eveiy  thing:  and  most  of  them  do  worse  than  if 
they  did  nothing.  He  told  me,  he  had  a  chaplain^ 
that  was  a  very  honest  man,  but  a  very  great  block- 
head ^  to  whom  he  had  given  a  living  in  Suffolk, 
that  was  fiill  of  that  sort  of  people :  he  had  gone 
about  among  them  from  house  to  house ;  though  he 
could  not  ima^ne  what  he  could  say  to  them ;  for 
he  said  he  was  a  very  silly  fellow :  but  that,  he  be- 
lievedy  his  nonsense  suited  their  nonsense,  for  he 
had  brought  them  all  to  church :  and,  in  reward  of  259 
his  diligence,  he  had  given  him  a  bbhopric  in  Ire- 
land 

Bridgman  and  Wilkins  set  on  foot  a  treaty,  for  a    1668. 
comprehension  of  such  of  the  dissenters  as  could  be  for  ra>m- 
brought  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  a  ^rth?^'^ 
toleration  of  the  rest.    Hale,  the  chief  justice,  con-^^^' 
curred  with  them  in  the  design.   Tillotson,  StiUing- 
fleet,  and  Burton  joined  also  in  it.    Bates,  Manton, 
and  Baxter  were  called  for  on  the  side  of  the  pres-» 
byteiians.    And  a  project  was  prepared,  consisting 
chiefly  of  those  things  that  the  king  had  promised 
by  his  declaration  in  the  year  1660.    Only  in  the 
point  of  re-ordinati<m  this  temper  was  proposed, 
that  those  who  had  presbyterian  ordination  should 
be  received  to  serve  in  the  church  by  an  imposition 
of  hands,  accompanied  with  words  which  imported, 
that  the  person  so  ordained  was  received  to  serve  as 
a  minister  in  the  church  of  England.    This  treaty 

^  Bishop  Woolly  cCClonfert.  S. 
VOL.  I.  G  g 


tenans. 
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1668.    became  a  common  subject  of  discourse.    All  lord 
'  darendon's  friends  cried  out>  that  the  church  was 

andermined  and  betrayed :  it  was  sMd,  the  cause  of 
the  church  was  given  up,  if  we  yielded  any  of  tiiose 
points,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  disput- 
ing :  if  the  sectaries  were  humble  and  modest,  and 
would  teU  what  would  satisfy  them,  there  might  be 
some  colour  for  granting  some  concessions:  but  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  church  to  go  and  court,  or 
treat  with  enemies ;  when  there  was  no  reason  to 
think,  that  after  we  had  departed  from  our  grounds, 
which  was  to  confess  we  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
that  we  should  gain  much  by  it^  unless  it  was  to 
bring  scorn  and  contempt  on  ourselves^.     On  the 
other  hand  it  was  said,  the  nonconformists  could  not 
legally  meet  together,  to  offer  any  schemes  in  the 
name  of  their  party :  it  was  well  enough  known, 
what  they  had  always  excepted  to,  and  what  would 
probably  bring  over  most  of  the  presbyterians :  such 
a  yielding  in  some  lesser  matters  would  be  no  re- 
proach, but  an  honour  to  the  church;  that,  how 
much  soever  she  might  be  superior  both  in  point  of 
argument  and  of  power,  she  would  yet  of  her  own 
accord,  and  for  peace  sake,  yield  a  great  deal  in 
matters  indifferent:   the  apostles  complying  with 
many  of  the  observances  of  the  Jews,  and  the  offers 
that  the  church  o^  Africk  made  to  the  Donatists 
were  much  insisted  on :  the  fears  of  popery,  and  the 
progress  that  atheism  was  making,  did  alarm  good 
and  wise  men :  and  they  thought,  every  thing  that 
could  be  done  without  sin  ought  to  be  done  towards 
the  healing  our  divisions.     Many  books  were  upon 
that  account  writ,  to  expose  the  presbjrteriaas,  as 

^  I  think  so  too,    S. 
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men  of  false  notions  in  religion,  which  led  to  Anti-  ^<^8« 
nomianism,  and  which  would  soon  cany  them  into  qqq 
a  dissolution  of  morals,  under  a  pretence  of  being 
justified  bj  faith  only,  without  works.  The  three 
volumes  of  the  Friendly  Debate,  though  writ  by  a 
very  good  man  ^,  and  with  a  good  intent,  had  an  ill 
effect  in  sharpening  people's  spirits  too  much  against 
them«  But  the  most  virulent  of  all  that  writ  against 
the  sects  was  Parker,  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
Oxford  by  king  James ;  who  was  full  of  satirical  vi- 
vacity, and  was  considerably  learned;  but  was  a 
man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  as  little  virtue,  and  as 
to  religion  rather  impious.  After  he  had  for  some 
years  entertained  the  nation  with  several  virulent 
books,  writ  with  much  life,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
liveliest  droll  ^  of  the  age,  who  writ  in  a  burlesque 
strain,  but  with  so  peculiar  and  so  entertaining  a 
conduct,  that,  from  the  king  down  to  the  tradesman, 
his  books  were  read  with  great  pleasure.  That  not 
only  humbled  Parker,  but  the  whole  party :  for  the 
author  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed  ^  had  all  the 
men  of  wit  (or,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  all  the 
latighers)  on  his  side.  But  what  advantages  soever 
the  men  of  comprehension  might  have  in  any  other 
respect,  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  was 
so  possessed  against  them,  that  when  it  was  known 
in  a  succeeding  session,  that  a  bill  was  ready  to  be 
offered  to  the  house  for  that  end,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary vote  passed,  that  no  bill  to  that  purpose  should 
be  received. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session  for  rebuilding  the  The  city  or 

«*  Writ  by  bishop  Patrick.  S.  "  Parker  with  pleasure,  though  y^^n^ 

^  What  is  a  droll  ?  S.  *'  the  book  it  answers  is  sunk 

'  Andrew  Marvel.  O.   ("  We  "  long  ago."     SwifV$  Apology 

**  sdll  read  Manrers  answer  to  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Tub.) 

Gg2 
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1668.  city  of  London,  which  gave  lord  chief  justice  Hale  a 
great  reputation :  for  it  was  drawn  with  so  true  a 
judgment,  and  so  great  foresight,  that  the  whole 
city  was  raised  out  of  its  ashes  without  any  suits  of 
law ;  which,  if  that  bill  had  not  prevented  them, 
would  have  brought  a  second  charge  on  the  city, 
'  not  much  less  than  the  fire  it  self  had  been.  And 
upon  that,  to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  London 
was  in  four  years'  time  rebuilt,  with  so  much  beauty 
and  magnificence,  that  we  who  saw  it  in  both  states, 
before  and  afler  the  fire,  cannot  reflect  on  it  without 
wondering  where  the  wealth  could  be  found  to  bear 
so  vast  a  loss  as  was  made  by  the  fire,  and  so  prodi- 
gious an  expense  as  was  laid  out  in  the  rebuilding 
it.  This  did  demonstrate,  that  the  intrinsic  wealth 
of  the  nation  was  very  high,  when  it  could  answer 
such  a  dead  charge. 
Designs         I  return  to  the  intri^es  of  the  court.     Lord  Oft- 

for  putting  ^  ^ 

away  the  rcudou's  enemics  thought  they  were  not  safe,  as  long 
as  the  duke  had  so  much  credit  with  the  king,  and 
the  duchess  had  so  much  power  over  him :  so  they 
fell  on  propositions  of  a  strange  nature  to  ruin  them. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  press^  the  king  to  own 
a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  mother : 
261  and  he  undertook  to  get  witnesses  to  attest  it.  The 
duke  of  York  told  me,  in  general,  that  there  was 
much  talk  about  it :  but  he  did  not  descend  to  par- 
ticulars. The  earl  of  Carlisle  offered  to  b^n  the 
matter  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  king  would  not 
consent  to  this :  yet  he  put  it  by  in  such  a  manner, 
as  made  them  all  conclude,  he  wished  it  might  be 
done,  but  did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  about. 
These  discourses  were  all  carried  to  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  got  fatally  into  his  head.    When 
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the  duke  talked  of  this  matter  to  me  in  the  year  se-  ^  ^^- 
ventj-three,  I  asked  him,  if  he  thought  that  the  king 
had  still  the  same  inclinations  ?  He  said  he  believed 
not:  he  thought  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  not 
spirit  enough  to  think  of  it :  and  he  commended  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth  so  highly  as  to  say  to  me, 
that  the  hopes  of  a  crown  could  not  work  on  her  to 
do  an  unjust  thing.  I  thought  he  gave  that  matter 
too  much  countenance,  by  calling  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth nephew:  but  he  said  it  pleased  the  king. 
When  the  party  saw  they  cpuld  make  nothing  of 
the  business  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  they  tried 
next  by  what  methods  they  could  get  rid  of  the 
queen ;  that  so  the  king  might  marry  another  wife : 
for  the  king  had  children  by  so  many  different  crea- 
tures, that  they  hoped  for  issue,  if  he  had  a  wife  ca- 
pable of  any.  Some  thought,  the  queen  and  he 
were  not  legally  married :  but  the  avowing  a  mar- 
riage, and  the  living  many  years  in  that  state,  did 
certainly  supply  any  defect  in  point  of  form.  Others 
pretended,  she  was  barren  from  a  natural  cause,  and 
that  seemed  equivalent  to  impotence  in  men.  But 
the  king  often  said,  he  was  sure  she  had  once  mis- 
carried s.  This,  though  not  overthrown  by  such  an 
evidence,  could  never  be  proved ;  unless  the  having 
no  children  was  to  be  concluded  a  barrenness :  and 
the  dissolving  a  marriage  on  such  an  account  could 
neither  be  justified-  in  law  nor  conscience.  Other 
stories  were  given  out  of  the  queen's  person,  which 
were  false :  for  I  saw  in  a  letter  under  the  king's 

8  (The  earl  of  Arlington,  in  a  child,  of  which  shie  had  gone 

letter  to  sir  William  Temple,  twenty  weeks.     Salmon's  Exa^- 

informs  him,  that  in  this  year  mination,  p.  616.} 
her  majesty   miscarried   of  a 

GgS 
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1668.  own  hand,  that  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
Others  talked  of  polygamy:  and  officious  persons 
were  ready  to  thrust  themselves  into  any  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  their  advancement.  Lord  Lau- 
*  derdale  and  sir  Robert  Murray  asked  my  opinion  of 
these  things.  I  said,  I  knew  speculative  people 
could  say  a  great  i^deal  in  the  way  of  argument  for 
polygamy  and  divorce :  yet  these  things  were  so  de- 
cried, that  they  were  rejected  by  all  christian  socie- 
ties :  so  that  all  such  propositions  would  throw  us 
into  great  convulsions ;  and  entail  war  upon  us,  if 
any  issue  came  from  a  marriage  so  grounded  \ 
f^^^^  An  accident  happened  at  that  time,  that  made 
tdnitery.  the  discoursiug  of  those  matters  the  common  subject 
^^^  of  conversation.  The  lord  Roos,  afterwards  earl  of 
Rutland,  brought  proofs  of  adultery  against  his 
wife;  and  obtained  a  sentence  of  divorce  in  the 
spiritual  court ;  which  amounting  only  to  a  separa- 
tion from  bed  and  board,  he  moved  for  a  bill  dis- 
solving^the  bond,  and  enabling  him  to  marry  another 
wife.  The  duke  and  all  his  party  apprehended  the 
consequences  ^of  a  parliamentary  divorce :  so  they 
opposed  this  with  great  heat:  and  almost  all  the 
bishops  were  of  that  side :  only  Cosins  and  Wilkins, 
the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Chester,  were  for"  it. 
And  the  king  was  as  earnest  in  the  setting  it  on,  as 
the  duke  was  in  opposing  it.     The  zeal  which  the 


^  (There  is  extant  a  brief  re- 
solution by  Burnet  of  two  cases 
of  conscience,  viz.  Is  a  woman's 
barrenness  ajtist  ground  for  di- 
vorce or  polygamy  ;  and  is  poly- 
gamy  in  any  case  lawful  under 
the  Gospel?  The  questions  are 
resolved  affirmatively.  The  ori- 


ginal, in  the  author's  hand-writ- 
ing, was  copied  at  Ham  in  1 680^ 
with  duke  Lauderdale's  permis- 
sion, by  Paterson,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  testified  under  his 
episcopal  seal,  it  being  then  in 
the  duke's  possession.  The  cases 
were  printed  in  1731.) 
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twa  brothers  expressed  on  that  occasion  made  aU  1668. 
people  conclude,  that  they  had  a  particular  concern 
in  the  matter.  The  bill  passed:  and  upon  that 
precedent  some  moved  the  king,  that  he  would  or^ 
der  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  divorce  him  from  the 
queen.  This  went  so  far,  that  a  day  was  agreed  on 
for  making  the  motion  in  the  house  of  commons,  as 
Mr.  May  of  the  privy  purse  told  me ;  (who  had  the 
greatest  and  longest  share  in  the  king's  secret  con- 
fidence of  any  man. in  that  time;  for  it  was  never 
broke  off,  though  often  shaken,  he  being  in  his  no- 
tions against  every  thing  that  the  king  was  for^  both 
France,  popery,  and  arbitrary  goverpment:  hut  a 
particular  sympathy  of  temper,  and  .his  sejryjing  the 
king  in  his  vices,  created  a  confidence  much  envied, 
and  often  attempted  to  be  broke,  but  never  with  any 
success  beyond  a  short  coldness:)  but  he  added, 
when  he  told  me  of  this  design,  that  three  days  be- 
fore the  nxQtion  was  to  be  made,  the  king  called 
for  him,  and  told  him,  that  matter  must  be  let 
alone,  for  it  would  not  do.  This  disturbed  him 
much  9  for  he  had  engaged  himself  far  in  laying  the 
thing,  and  in  managing  .those  who  were  to  under- 
take the  debate^ 

At  this  time  the  eourt  fell  into  much  extrava- a  great  du- 

solution  of 

gance  in  masquerading;  both  king  and  queen,  and  all  monis  in 
the  court,  w^nt  about  masked,  and  came  into  houses 
unknown,  and  danced  there  with  a  great  deal  of 
wild  frolic.  In  all  this  people  were  so  disguised, 
that  without  being  on  the  secret  none  could  dis- 
tinguish them  K  They  were  carried  about  in  hackney 
chairs.    Once  the  queen's  chairmen,  not  knowing 

'King  George.   S. 
Og  4 
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1668.  who  she  was,  went  from  her :  ^  she  was  alone,  and 
was  much  disturbed,  and  came  to  Whitehall  in  a 
hackney  coach :  some  say  it  was  in  a  cart.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  proposed  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  steal  her  away,  and  send 
her  to  a  plantation,  where  she  should  be  well  and 
carefully  looked  to,  but  never  heard  of  any  more ; 
so  it  should  be  given  out,  that  she  had  deserted; 
263  and  upon  that  it  would  faU  in  with  some  princi- 
ples to  carry  an  act  for  a  divorce,  grounded  upon 
the  pretence  of  a  wilful  desertion.  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray told  me,  that  the  king  himself  rejected  this  with 
horror.  He  said,  it  was  a  wicked  thing  to  make  a 
poor  lady  miserable,  only  because  she  was  his  wife, 
and  had  no  children  by  him,  which  was  no  fault  of 
hers.  The  hints  of  this  broke  out :  for  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  could  conceal  nothing.  And  upon  that 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  then  lord  Chamberlain,  told 
the  queen,  it  was  neither  decent  nor  safe  for  her 
to  go  about  in  such  a  manner  as  she  had  done 
of  late :  so  she  gave  it  over.  But  at  last  all  these 
schemes  settled  in  a  proposition,  into  which  the  king 
went ;  which  was  to  deal  with  the  queen's  confessor, 
that  he  might  persuade  her  to  leave  the  world,  and 
to  turn  religious :  upon  which  the  parliament  would 
have  been  easily  prevailed  on  to  pass  a  divorce.  Tliis 
came  to  be  known :  but  what  steps  were  made  in  it 
were  never  known.  It  was  believed,  that  upon  this 
the  duchess  of  York  sent  an  express  to  Rome  with 
the  notice  of  her  conversion ;  and  that  orders  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  all  about  the  queen  to  persuade 
her  against  such  a  proposition,  if  any  should  sug^ 
gest  it  to  her.  She  herself  had  no  mind  to  be  a  nun : 
and  the  duchess  was  afraid  of  seeing  another  queen : 
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and  the  mistress,  created  at  that  time  duchess  of   1668. 
Cleveland,  knew  that  she  must  be  the  first  sacrifice  * 
to  a  beloved  queen  :  and  she  reconciled  herself  upon 
this  to  the  duchess  of  York.    The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham upon  that  broke  with  her,  and  studied  to  take 
the  king  finom  her  by  new  amours :  and  because  he 
thought  a  gayety  of  humour  would  take  much  with 
the  king,  he  engaged  him  to  entertain  two  players 
one  after  another,  Davies  and  Guin.  The  first  did  not 
keep  her  hold  long ;  but  Guin,  the  indiscreetest  and 
wildest  creature  that  ever  was  in  a  court,  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  king^s  life  in  great  favour,  and  was 
maintained  at  a  vast  expense.     The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, told  me,  that  when  she  was  first  brought  to 
the  king,  she  asked  only  five  hundred  pounds  a  year : 
and  the  king  refused  it.    But  when  he  told  me  this, 
about  four  years  after,  he  said,  she  had  got  of  the 
king  above  sixty  thousand  pounds.    She  acted  all 
persons  in  so  lively  a  manner,  and  was  such  a  con- 
stant diversion  to  the  king,  that  even  a  new  mistress 
could  not  drive  her  away.     But  after  all,  he  never 
treated  her  with  the  decencies  of  a  mistressJ,  [but 
rather  with  the  lewdness  of  a  prostitute ;  as  she  had 
been  indeed  to  a  great  many:  and  therefore  she 
called  the  king  her  Charles  the  third.   Since  she  had 
been  formerly  kept  by  two  of  that  name.]  The  king 
had  another  mistress,  that  was  managed  by  lord 
Shaftsbury,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
Koberts ;  in  whom  her  first  education  had  so  deep  a 
root,  that,  though  she  fell  into  many  scandalous  dis- 
orders, with  very  dismal  adventures  in  them  all,  yet 
a  principle  of  i^ligion  was  so  deep-laid  in  her,  that, 

i  Pray  what  decencies  are  those  ?   S. 
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1668.    though  it  did  not  restrain  lier,  yet  it  kept  aUve  in 


264  ^^  ^^^^  ^  constant  horror  at  sin,  that  she  was  never 
easy  in  aii  ill  course,  and  died  with  a  great  sense  of 
her  fonder  ill  life.  I  was  often  with  her  the  last  three 
months  of  ha*  life.  The  duchess  pf  Cleyelaxid»  find- 
ing that  she  had  lost  the  king^,  abandoned  herself  to 
great  disorders :  one  of  which,  hj  the  artifice  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  was  discovered  by  the  king  in 
person,  the  party  concerned  leaping  out  of  the  win- 
dow K  She  also  spoke  of  the  king  to  all  people  in 
such  a  manner,  as  brought  him  under  much  con- 
tempt. But  he  seemed  insensible :  and  though  libels 
of  all  sorts  had  then  a  very  free  course,  yest  he  was 
never  disturbed  at  it. 
Many  libels  1^^  three  most  emiiient  wits  of  that  time,  on 
bi^t^teof^^^"^  all  the  lively  libels  were  fastened,  were  the 
that  time,  earls  of  Dorset  and  Rochester,  and  sir  Charles  Sid- 
ley.  Lord  Dorset  was  a  generous  good-natured  man. 
He  was  so  oppressed  with  phlegm,  that  tiU  he  was  a 
little  heated  with  wine  he  scarce  ever  spoke :  but  he 
was  upon  that  exaltation  a  very  lively  man.  Never 
was  90  much  ill  nature  in  a  pen  as  ia  his,  joined 
with  so  much  good  nature  as  was  in  himself  even 
to  excess ;  for  he  was  against  all  punishing,  even 
of  malefactors.  He  was  bountiful,  even  to  run  him- 
self  into  difficulties :  and  charitable  to  a  fault ;  for 
he  commonly  gave  all  he  )iad  about  him,  when  he 
met  an  object  that  moved  him.  But  he  wa^  so  las^, 

« 

^  The  king^  niade  Wil)  iLegge  *  Jack  CburctMll*  since  dukeof 

sing  a  ballad  to  her,  that  began  Marlborough,  who,  the  duchess 

with  these  words — Vwit  AUin'  8aid»  had  received  a  great  desl 

da* 8  grof/oing  .old  ;  those  charms  of  her  money  for  very  little  ser- 

are  now  no  more — ^which  she  vice  done  her,  to  a  near  relatioD 

understood  were  applied  to  her-  of  hers,  from  whom  I  had  it  D. 
self.   D. 
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that,  though  the  king  seemed  to  court  him  to  be    1668. 

a  favourite,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble 

that  belonged  to  that  post.   He  hated  the  court,  and 
despised  the  king,  when  he  saw  he  was  neither  ge- 
nerous nor  tender  hearted  Wilmot,  earl  of  Roches- 
ter,  was  naturally  modest,  till  the  court  corrupted 
him.    His  wit  had  in  it  a  peculiar  brightness,  to 
which  none  could  ever  arrive.     He  gave  himself  up 
to  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and  to  the  wildest  fro- 
lics that  a  wanton  wit  could  devise.    He  would  have 
gone  about  the  streets  as  a  beggar,  and  made  love  as 
a  porter.     He  set  up  a  stage  as  an  Italian  mounte* 
bank.  He  was  for  some  years  always  drunk,  {ind  was 
ever  doing  some  mischief.    The  king  loved  his  com- 
pany for  the  diversion  it  afforded,  better  than  his 
person :  and  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them"*. 
He  took  his  revenges  in  many  libels.    He  found  out 
a  footman  that  knew  all  the  court,  and  he  furnished 
him  with  a  red  coat  and  a  musket  as  a  centinel, 
and  kept  him  all  the  winter  long  every  night  at  the 
doors  of  sudi  ladies  as  he  believed  might  be  in  in- 
trigues.   In  the  court  a  centinel  is  little  minded,  and 
is  believed  to  be  posted  by  a  captainof  the  guards 
to  hinder  a  combat:  so  this  man  saw  who  walked 
aboutt  and  visited  at  forbidden  hours.   By  this  means 
lord  Rochester  made  many  discoveries.    And  when 
he  was  well  furnished  with  materials,  he  used  to 
retire  into  the  country  for  a  month  or  two  to  write  265 
libels :  once  being  drunk,  he  intended  to  give  the 
king  a  libel  that  he  had  writ  on  some  ladies :   but 
by  a  mistake  he  gave  him  one  written  on  himself. 
He  fell  into  an  iU  habit  of  body :  and  in  several 

"■  A  noble  phrase.  S. 
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1668.  fits  of  sickness  he  had  deep  remorses ;  f<xr  he  was 
guilty  both  of  much  impiety  and  of  great  immo- 
ralities. But  as  he  recovered  he  threw  these  off, 
and  turned  again  to  his  former  iU  courses.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  I  was  much  with  him,  and  have 
writ  a  book  of  what  passed  between  him  and  me. 
I  do  verily  believe,  he  was  then  so  entirely  changed, 
that,  if  he  had  recovered,  he  would  have  made  good 
all  his  resolutions.  Sidley  had  a  more  sudden  and 
copious  wit,  which  furnished  a  perpetual  run  of  dis- 
course " :  but  he  was  not  so  correct  as  lord  Dorset, 
nor  so  sparkling  as  k)rd  Rochester.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  loved  to  have  these  much  about  him : 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  monstrous  course  of 
studied  immoralities  of  the  worst  kinds :  he  was  so 
fall  of  mercury,  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in  any 
friendship,  or  to  any  design.  Bennet,  now  made  lord 
Arlington,  and  he  fell  out :  Bennet  was  all  cunning 
and  artifice,  and  so  could  not  hold  long  with  him, 
who  was  so  open  that  he  disclosed  every  thing.  Lord 
Arlington  was  engaged  in  a  great  intimacy  with 
Clifibrd,  Litletoun,  and  Duncomb.  I  have  already 
given  some  account  of  the  two  first.  Duncomb  was 
a  judicious  man,  but  very  haughty,  and  apt  to  raise 
enemies  against  himself:  he  was  an  able  parliament 
man :  but  could  not  go  into  all  the  designs  of  the 
court ;  for  he  had  a  sense  of  religion,  and  a  zeal  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's chief  friends  were  the  earls  of  Shaftsbury  and 
Lauderdale,  but  above  all  sir  Thomas  Osbom,  raised 
afterwards  [by  him]  to  be  lord  treasurer  and  earl  of 
Danby,  and  since  made  duke  of  Leeds  by  the  late  king. 

"  No  better  a  critic  in  wit  than  style.   S. 
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The  Idng  took  sir  William  Coventay  from  the    1668. 
Duke,  and  put  him  in  the  treasury.   He  was  in  a  feir  sirwiuiam 
way  to  be  the  chief  minister,  and  deserved  it  more  ^IJJJ^* 
than  all  the  rest  did.    But  he  was  too  honest  to  en- 
gage in  the  designs  into  which  the  court  was  re- 
solved to  go,  as  soon  as  it  had  recovered  a  little  re- 
putation ;  which  was  sunk  very  low  by  the  ill  ma- 
nagement of  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  squandering 
away  of  the  money  given  for  it.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
finest  and  the  best  temper  that  belonged  to  the 
courts   The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  he  fell  out;  I 
know  not  for  what  reason :  send  a  challenge  passed 
between  them,  upon  which  Coventry  was  forbid  the 
court  P.    And  he  upon  that  seemed  to  retire  very 
willingly:  and  he  was  become  a  very  religious  man 
when  I  knew  him.     He  was  offered  after  that  the 
best  post  in  the  court,  oftener  than  once :  but  he 
would  never  engage  again^.  He  saw  what  was  at  bot-  266 
torn,  and  was  resolved  not  to  go  through  with  it ;  and 
so  continued  to  his  death  in  a  retired  course  of  life. 


^  Compare  this  \vith  lord  Cla- 
rendon's account  of  him»  in  the 
History  of  his  own  Life.  Lord 
Clarendon  and  bishop  Burnet 
wrote  of  him,  at  different  parts 
of  his  life,  and  as  they  were  dif- 
ferently acquainted  with  him. 
O. 

P  Sir  William  Coventry  was 
the  most  esteemed  and  beloyed 
of  any  courtier  that  ever  sat  in 
the  house  of  commons,  where 
his  word  always  passed  for  an 
undoubted  truth  without  further 
inquiry,  which  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  would  have  had 
him    made  use  of  to  deceive 


them,  upon  which  Coventry 
challenged  him,  as  his  nephew, 
lord  Weymouth,  told  me.  D. 

<rln  any  court  office:  but 
continued  to  attend  the  par- 
liament, acting  a  great  part 
there,  in  very  able  Siough  de- 
cent opposition  to  the  court 
measures,  and  those  debates 
were  chiefly  carried  on  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Henry  Coventry,  then  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  however  was 
of  a  fiur  character  in  himself, 
and  deemed  the  only  honest  mi- 
nister the  king  had  since  my 
lord  Clarendon.  O.    . 
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1668.  The  duke  of  Ormond  continued  stiU  in  the  go- 
ThegoTera-V^^Da^^*  ^^  Ireland,  though  several  interests  joined 
T^^  together  against  him.  The  earls  of  Orrery  and 
cbaoged.  Ranelagh  on  the  one  hand,  and  Talbot  on  the  other. 
Lord  Orrery  [was  a  deceitful  and  vain  man,  who] 
loved  to  appear  in  business ;  but  dealt  so  much  un- 
derhand, that  he  had  not  much  credit  with  any  side. 
Lord  Ranela^fa  was  a  young  man  of  great  parts,  and 
as  great  vices :  he  had  a  pleasantness  in  his  conversa- 
tion that  took  much  with'  the  king,  and  had  a  great 
dexterity  in  business.  Many  complaints  were  secretly 
brought  against  the  duke  of  Ormond.  The  king 
loved  him :  and  he  accommodated  himself  much  to 
the  king's  humour.  Yet  the  king  was,  with  much 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  put  an  end  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  to  put  lord  Roberts,  afterwards 
made  earl  of  Radnor,  in  his  place ;  who  was  a  [sul- 
len and]  morose  man,  believed  to  be  severely  just, 
and  as  wise  as  a  cynical  humour  could  allow  him  to 
be^  The  manner  of  removing  the  duke  of  Ormond 
will  give  a  particular  character  of  the  king^s  temper. 
He  sent  Lord  Arlington  to  him  for  his  commission. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  said,  he  had  received  it  from 
the  king's  own  hands,  and  he  would  go  and  deliver 
it  to  him.  When  he  carried  it  to  the  king,  the  king 
denied  he  had  sent  him  any  such  message.  Two 
days  after  that,  lord  Arlington  was  sent  again  with 
the  same  message :  and  he  had  the  same  answer : 
and  the  king  disowned  it  again  to  the  duke.  So  the 
king  declared  in  the  privy  council  the  change  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  made  Roberts  lord-lieu- 

'  How  does  that  hinder  wisdom  ?  S. 
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tenant.  And  it  flew  abroad  as  a  piece  of  news.  i66s. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  hearing  that,  came  to  the 
king  in  great  wrath,  to  expostulate  upon  it.  But  the 
king  denied  the  whole  thin^,  and  sent  him  awaj : 
but  he  sent  for  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  married  his 
sister,  and  who  told  me  the  whole  story,  and  sent 
him  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  tell  him,  the  king 
had  denied  the  matter,  though  it  was  true,  for  he 
observed  he  was  in  such  a  heat,  that  he  was  afraid 
he  might  have  said  indecent  things :  and  he  was  re- 
sdved  not  to  £all  out  with  him :  for,  though  his  affairs 
made  it  necessary  to  change  the  government  of  Ire- 
Jand,  yet  he  would  still  be  kiiid  to  him,  and  continue 
him  lord  steward.  Lord  Radnor  did  not  continue  long 
in  Ireland :  he  was  cynical  in  his  whole  administra^ 
tion,  and  uneasy  to  the  king  in  every  thing :  and  in 
one  of  his  peevish  humours  he  writ  to  the  king,  that 
he  had  but  one  thing  to  ask  of  him,  which  if  it 
might  be  granted,  he  would  never  ask  another,  and 
that  was,  to  be  dischai^ed  of  his  employment.  The 
lord  Berkeley  succeeded  him,  who  was  brother  to 
the  lord  Fitzharding,  and  from  small  beginnings  had  267 
tisen  up  to  the  greatest  post  a  subject  was  capable 
of.  In  the  war  he  was  governor  of  Exeter  for  the 
king,  and  one  of  his  generals.  He  was  named  by 
him  governor  to  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  now 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  afterwards 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  plenipotentiary  to 
Nimeguen.  He  was  a  man  [bold  and  enterprising] 
in  whom  it  appeared  with  how  little  true  judgment 
courts  distribute  favours  and  honours.  He  had  a 
positive  way  of  undertaking  and  determining  in 
every  thing,  [and  looked  fierce  and  big :  and  was  a 
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1668.  very  weak  maii%  and  corrupt  without  shame  or  de- 
cency^] 
The  com-  The  couTt  delivered  itself  up  to  vice.  And  the 
B^ook-  house  of  commons  lost  all  respect  in  .the  nation  ;  for 
hom.  ^Yiej  gave  stiU  all  the  money  that  was  asked.  Yet 
those  who  opposed  the  court  carried  one  great 
point,  that  a  committee  should  be  named  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  money  that  was  given  during  the 
Dutch  war.  It  was  carried^  that  they  should  be  aU 
men  out  of  the  house.  Lord  Brereton  was  the  chief 
of  them,  and  had  the  chair.  He  was  a  philosophical 
man,  and  was  all  his  life  long  in  search  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  by  which  he  neglected  his  own  affairs ; 
but  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  was  not  to  be 
gained  by  the  flatteries,  hopes,  or  threatenings  of  the 
court.    Sir  William  Turner  was  another  of  the  com- 

a 

mittee,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London  the  for- 
mer year,  under  whose  wise  and  just  administration 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  advanced  so  fast,  that  he 
would  have  been  chosen  lord  mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  if  he  had  not  declined  it.  Pierpoint  was  like- 
wise of  this  committee :  so  was  sir  James  Langham,  a 
very  weak  man,  famed  only  for  his  readiness  of  speak- 
ing florid  Latin,  which  he  had  attained  to  a  degree 
beyond  any  man  of  the  age ;  but'  [he  was  become  a 
pedant  with  it,  and]  his  style  was  too  poetical,  and 
full  of  epithets  and  figures. 
Htai£»'s        I  name  sir  George  SaviUe  last;  because  he  de- 

'  I  have  read  some  letters  ther's  death.    They  are  in  the 

of  his,  which  shew  him  to  be  a  custody  of  sir  Robert  Long  of 

man  of  no  mean  parts,  though  Wilts.  O. 
of  very  loose   principles ;   the         <  The  editors  substituted,  Imi 

letters  were  written  to  Long,  was  a  very  weak  fnon,  and  not 

secretary  to  Charles  the  second ;  incorrupt, 
both  before  and  after  his  fa- 
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serves  a  more  copious  character.  He  rose  after-  i^^s. 
wards  to  be  viscount,  earl,  and  marquis  of  Halifax. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  great  and  ready  wit ;  full  of  life, 
and  very  pleasant ;  much  turned  to  satire  ".  He  let 
his  wit  run  much  on  matters  of  religion :  so  that  he 
passed  for  a  bold  and  determined  atheist;  though 
he  often  protested  to  me,  he  was  not  one ;  and  said, 
he  believed  there  was  not  one  in  the  world:  he 
confessed,  he  could  not  swallow  down  every  thing 
that  divines  imposed  on  the  world :  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian in  submission :  he  believed  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  he  hoped  that  Grod  would  not  lay  it  to  his 
chai^,  if  he  could  not  digest  iron,  as  an  ostrich 
did,  nor  take  into  his  belief  things  that  must  burst 
him :  if  he  had  any  scruples,  they  were  not  sought 
for,  nor  cherished  by  him;  for  he  never  read  an 
atheistical  book.  In  a  fit  of  sickness,  I  knew  him 
very  much  touched  with  a  sense  of  religion.  I  was  S68 
then  often  with  him.  He  seemed  full  of  good  pur-- 
poses:  but  they  went  ofi*  with  his  sickness.  He 
was  always  talking  of  morality  and  friendship.  He 
was  punctual  in  all  payments,  and  just  in  all  his 
private  dealings.  But,  with  relation  to  the  public, 
he  went  backwards  md  forwards,  and  changed 
sides  so  often,  that  in  conclusion  no  side  trusted 
him.  He  seemed  full  of  conmionwealth  notions: 
yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of  king  Charles's 
reign.  [He  was  out  of  measure  vain  and  ambi- 
tious.]    The  liveliness  of  his  imagination  was  al- 

^  I  remember  Burnet  once  none  of  that  salt  which  sea- 
made  a  ?ery  long  impertinent  soned  all  things;  if  it  had,  he 
speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  for  was  sure  the  bishop  would 
prohibiting  the  use  of  French  haye  spoke  more  to  the  pur- 
sak;  which  the  marquis  desired  pose,  thouffh  possibly  less  in 
the  house  would  excuse,  it  being  quantity.    D. 

VOL.  I.  H  h 
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1668.  ways  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  A  severe  jest  was 
"""""  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatsoever.  And 
he  was  endless  in  consultations:  for  when  after 
much  discourse  a  point  was  settled,  if  he  could  find 
a  new  jest,  to  make  even  that  which  was  suggested 
by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he  could  not  hold^  but 
wotdd  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his  wit,  though  it 
made  others  call  his  judgment  in  question  "•  When 
he  talked  to  me,  as  a  philosopher,  of  his  contempt 
of  the  world,  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  get- 
ting so  many  new  titles,  which  I  called  the  hanging 
himself  about  with  bells  and  tinseL  He  had  no 
other  excuse  for  it,  but  this,  that,  since  the  world 
were  such  fools  as  to  value  those  matters,  a  man 
must  be  a  fool  fin*  company:  he  considered  them 
but  ds  rattles :  yet  rattles  please  children :  so  these 
might  be  of  use  to  Im  family.  His  heart  was  much 
set  on  raising  his  family.  But,  though  he  made  a 
vast  estate  for  them,  he  buried  two  of  his  sons  him* 
sel^  and  almost  all  his  grandchildren.  The  son 
that  survived  was  an  honest  man,  but  fieur  inferior  to 
him,  [which  appeared  the  more  sensibly,  because  he 
affected  to  imitate  him;  but  the  distance  was  too 
wide.]     I  d»  not  remember  who  besides  these  were 


"  In  the  house  of  lords  he 
affected  to  conclude  alt  his  dis- 
courses with  a  jest,  though  the 
subject  were  never  so  serious^ 
and  if  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
applause  he  expected,  would  be 
extremely  out  of  countenance 
and  siknty  till  an  opportunity 
offered  to  retrieve  the  approba- 
tion he  thought  he  had  lost; 
but  was  never  better  pleased 
than  when  he  was  turning  bi- 
sh<^  Burnet  and  his  politics 


into  ridicule.  In  king  James*s 
time  he  told  his  lady  he  was 
sorry  he  must  part  with  her» 
but  he  designed  to  turn  papist. 
She  said,  she  hoped  he  would 
consider  better  of  it,  but  if  he 
did,  where  was  the  necessity  of 
parting  from  her?  He  said, 
because  he  was  resolved  to  be  a 
priest,  and  having  ooosideied 
the  matter  fully,  thought  it  was 
much  better  to  be  a  eoachman 
than  a  coach-hone.  D. 
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of  that  committee,  which,  because  it  sat  in  Brook-    i^S- 
house,  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  house. 

The  court  was  much  troubled  to  see  an  inquiry  i66g. 
of  this  kind  set  on  foot.  It  was  said,  the  king  was  u^l^ 
basely  treated,  when  aU  his  expense  was  to  be^^"!^*^' 
looked  into.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  answered,  ^^'^ 
that  the  parliament  did  not  look  into  his  revenue, 
but  only  to  the  distribution  of  that  treasure  that 
was  trusted  to  him  for  carrying  on  the  war.  I  was 
told,  that,  after  all  the  most  shamefiil  items  that 
cotdd  be  put  into  an  account,  there  was  none  offered 
for  about  800,000/1  But  I  was  not  then  in  Eng- 
land :  so  I  was  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  this 
matter.  The  chief  men  that  promoted  this  were 
taken  off,  (as  the  word  then  was  for  corrupting 
members,)  in  which  the  court  made  so  great  a  pro- 
gress, that  it  was  thought  the  king  could  never 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  part  with  a  parliament  so 
much  practised  on,  and  where  every  man's  price 
was  known ;  for  as  a  man  rose  in  his  credit  in  the 
house,  he  raised  his  price,  and  expected  to  be 
treated  accordingly.  In  all  this  inquiry  the  care- 
lessness and  luxury  of  the  court  came  to  be  so  much 
exposed,  that  the  king's  spirit  was  much  sharpened  269 
upon  it.  All  the  iBatterers  about  him  magnified  fo- 
reign governments,  where  the  princes  were  absolute, 
that  in  France  more  particularly.  Many,  to  please 
him,  said,  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  shake  off 
the  restraints  of  law,  if  the  king  would  but  set 
about  it.  The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective,  and 
subject  to  a  senate,  and  yet  was  in  one  day,  without 
any  visible  force,  changed  to  be  both  hereditary  and 
absolute,  no  rebellion  nor  convulsion  of  state  foUow- 

Hh2 
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1669.  ing  on  it.  The  kii^  loved  the  project  in  general; 
but  would  not  give  himsdf  the  trouble  of  laying  or 
managing  it.  And  therefore,  till  his  affairs  were 
made  easier,  and  the  project  grew  dearer,  he  re^ 
solved  to  keep  all  things  close  within  himself;  and 
went  on  in  the  common  maxim,  to  balance  party 
against  party,  and  by  doing  popular  things  to  get 
money  of  his  parliament,  under  the  pretence  of  sup- 
porting the  triple  alliance.  So  money-bills  passed 
easily  in  the  house  of  commons :  which  by  a  strange 
reverse  came  to  be  opposed  in  the  house  of  lords; 
who  began  to  complain,  that  the  mon^-bills  came 
up  so  thick,  that  it  was  said,  there  was  no  end  of 
their  giving.  End  signifying  purpose,  as  weH  as  a 
measure,  this  passed  as  a  severe  jest  at  that  time. 
Sir  John  Coventry  made  a  gross  reflection  on  the 
king's, amours.  He  was  one  of  those  who  struggled 
much  against  the  giving  money.  The  common  me- 
thod is:  after  those  who  oppose  such  bills  fiul  in 
the  main  vote,  the  next  thing  they  endeavour  is,  to 
lay  the  money  on  fimds  that  will  be  unacceptable, 
and  win  prove  deficient.  So  these  men  proposed 
the  laying  a  tax  on  the  {dayhouses,  which,  in  so  dis* 
solute  a  time,  were  become  nests  of  prostitution. 
And  the  stage  was  defiled  beyond  all  example.  Dry- 
den,  the  great  master  of  dramatic  poesy,  being  a 
monster  of  immodesty  and  of  impurity  of  all  sorts. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  court :  it  was  said,  the 
players  were  the  king^s  servants,  and  a  part  of  his 
pleasure.  Coventry  asked,  whether  did  the  king^s 
pleasure  lie  among  the  men  or  the  women  that 

^  As  to  his  personal  charac-  are  some  of  them  the  fullest  of 
ter,  there  was  nothing  remark-  obscenity  of  any  now  extant, 
ably  vicious  in  it;  but  his  plays     Note  in  the  8vo  edition,  1754* 
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acted?  This  was  carried  witii  great  indigiiation  to  166$. 
the  court.  It  was  said,  this  was  the  first  time  that 
the .  king  was  persmiallj-  reflected  on :  if  it  was 
passed  over,  more  of  the  same  kind  would  follow ; 
and  it  would  grow  a  &shion  to  talk  so:  it  was 
therefore  fit  to  take  such  seven  notice  of  this,  that 
nobpdj  should  dare  to  talk  at  tiiat  rate  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  duke  of  Yoik  told  me,  he  said  all  he 
could  to  the  king  to  divert  him  from  the  resolution 
he  took;  which  was  to  send  some  of  the  guards, 
and  watdi  in  the  streets  where  sir  John  lodged,  and 
leave  a  mark  upon  him.  Sands  and  Ofarian,  and 
some  others,  went  thither;  and  as  Coventry  was 
going  home,  th^  drew  about  him.  He  stood  up  to  270 
the  wall,  and  snatehed  the  flambeau  out  of  his  ser« 
vant's  hands :  and  with  that  in  the  one  hand,  and 
his  sword  in  the  other,  he  defended  himself  so  well* 
that  he  got  more  credit  by  it^than  by  all  the  actions 
of  his  life.  He  wounded  some  of  them ;  hut  was 
soon  disarmed :  and  thesa  jthey  cut  his  nose  to  the  coreotry's 
bone,  to  teach  him  to  remember  what  respect  he^ 
owed  to  the  king :  and  so  Ihey  left  him,  and  went 
back  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth^  where  Obrian's 
arm  was  dressed  That  matter  was  executed  by 
orders  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth :  for  which  he 
was  severely '  censured,  because  he  lived  then  in  pro* 
fessions  of  friendship  with  Coventry;  so  that  his 
subjection  to  the  king  was  not  thought  an  excuse 
for  directing  so  vile  an  attempt  on  his  friend,  with'* 
out  sending  him  secret  notice  of  what  was  designed. 
Coventry  had  his  nose  so  well  needled  up,  that  the 
scar  was  scarce  to  be  discerned  ^    This  put  the 

'  Sir  J.  Coventry  always  pro-     teatant^  and  was  much  engaged 
fessed  himself  a  asealous  pro-     in  the  Whig  party,  but  in  his 
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iGOg.  house  of  commons  in  a  furious  uproior.  They  passed 
a  bill  of  banishment  against  the  actors  of  it;  and 
put  a  clause  in  it»  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  king^s 
power  to  pardon  them)^.  This  gave  great  advan- 
tages to  all  those  that  opposed  the  court :  and  was 
often  remembered,  and  much  improved^  by  aU  the 
angry  men  of  this  time.  The  names  of  the  court 
and  country  party,  which  tiU  now  had  seemed  to  be 
foi^tten,  were  again  revived. 
A  Dew  pro-     When  the  dty  was  pretty  well  rebuilt,  they  be- 

•ecation  of  ^r  *  .f  .f 

ooDTenta-  gau  to  take  care  of  the  churches,  which  had  kin  in 
ashes  some  years.  And  in  that  time  conventicles 
abounded  in  aU  the  parts  of  the  city.  It  Was 
thought  hard  to  hinder  men  from  worshipping  God 
any  way  as  they  could,  when  there  were  no 
churches,  nor  nunisters  to  lode  after  them.     But 


will  reoommended  his  soul  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  desired  his  body 
mi^t  be  buried  in  Somerset 
house  eh^>el»  and  left  most  of 
his  estate  to  the  English  Je- 
suits at  St  Omer*s ;  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  his  &nily»  (as 
lord  Wentworth  told  me.  who 
was  his  near  relation,  and  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  of  it,)  there 
never  having  been  the  least  sus- 
picion during  his  life.  The  will 
was  afterwards  set  aside  by 
law.    D. 

y  And  to  perpetuate  the  me* 
mory  of  this  mean  outrage, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  act 
to  make  it  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  maliciously  to 
tnaim  or  disfigure  any  person 
in  the  manner  there  mentioned. 
See,  in  the  State  Trials,  that  of 
one  Coke,  convicted  upon  thb 
act.  The  wbrds  spoken  by 
Coventry  were  indiscreet  and 


very  indecent  in  the  place 
where  he  was,  and  the  house 
might  well  have  censured  him 
for  them ;  but  this  method  of 
punishing  him  was  of  the  high* 
est  concernment  to  both  houses; 
and  unnoticed,  might  have  been 
of  the  most  dangerous  oonse* 
quence  with  regard  to  their 
privileges.  The  duke  of  York's 
oehaviour  in  this  matter  was 
like  that  of  a  great  man,  and 
the  king*s  and  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's that  of  assassins.  O. 
(Salmon  observes,  that  **  should 
*'  a  man  have  asked  such  a 
**  question  in  some  other  reiffus, 
as  sir  John  Coventry  did  in 
this,  whether  the  king's  plea- 
sure lay  among  the  men  or 
women  players,  he  doubts, 
**  whether  the  loss  of  a  nose 
**  would  have  been  considered 
*'  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
*'  his  insolence."  Eatammaium, 
p.  619.) 
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they  began  to  raue  diurches  of  boards,  tin  the  pub*  1669^ 
Uc  allowance  should  be  raised  towards  the  building 
the  churches.  These  they  called  tabamacles :  and 
they  fitted  them  up  with  pews  and  galleries  as 
churches.  So  now  an  act  was  proposed,  reviving 
the  former  act  agdnst  conventides,  with  some  new 
cknises  in  it.  One  was  very  extraordinary,  that  if 
any  doubt  should  arise  conc^ning  the  meaning  of 
any  part  of  this  act,  it  was  to  be  determined  in  the 
sense  that  was  the  most  contraiy  to  conventicles,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  house  to  repress  them  in 
the  most  effSectual  manner  possible.  The  other  was, 
the  laying  a  heavy  fine  oji  such  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  should  not  execute  the  law,  when  informations 
were  brought  them.  Upon  this,  many,  who  would 
not  be  the  instruments  of  such  severities,  left  the 
bench,  and  would  sit  there  no  longer.  This  act  was 
executed  in  the  city  very  severely  in  Starling^s 
mayoralty;  and  put  things  in  such  disorder,  that 
many  of  the  trading  men  of  the  city  b^an  to  talk 
of  removing  with  their  stocks  over  to  Holland.  But  271 
the  king  ordered  a  stop  to  be  put  to  farther  severi- 
ties. Many  ot  the  sects  either  discontinued  their 
meetings,  or  held  them  veiy  secretly  with  small 
numbers,  and  not  in  hours  of  public  worship.  Yet 
informers  were  encouraged,  and  were  every  where 
at  work.  The  behaviour  of  the  quakers  was  more 
particular,  and  had  something  in  it  that  looked 
bold.  They  met  at  the  same  {dace  and  at  the 
same  hour  as  before.  And  when  they  were  seized,  . 
none  of  them  would  go  out  of  the  way :  they  weiA 
all  together  to  prison:  they  staid  there  till  they 
were  dismissed  ;*  for  they  would  not  petition  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  nor  would  they  pay  thar  fines  set  on 

H  h  4 
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i66g.    them>  nor  so  much  as  the  jail  fees,  caUing  these  the 


wages  of  unrighteousness.  And  as  soon  as  thej 
were  let  out,  they  went  to  their  meeting-houses 
again :  and,  when  they  found  these  were  shut  up 
by  order,  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  streets, 
before  the  doc»:s  of  those  houses.  They  said,  th^ 
would  not  disown  or  be  ashamed  of  their  meeting 
together  to  worship  God :  but,  in  imitation  of  Da- 
niel, they  would  do  it  the  more  pubtidy,  because 
they  were  forbidden  the  doing  it.  Some  caUed  this 
obstinacy,  while  others  called  it  firmness.  But  by 
it  they  carried  their  point:  for  the  government 
grew  weary  of  dealing  with  so  much  perverseness, 
and  so  began  with  letting  them  alone. 
Th«  king  The  king  had  by  this  time  got  all  the  money  that 
moDiyto  he  expected  fix)m  the  house  of  commons,  and  that 
^to^r  ^^^^  great*  practice  on  both  lords  and  ccxnmoDs. 
Many  bones  of  contention  were  thrown  in,  to  create 
differences  between  the  two  houses,  to  try  if  I7 
both  houses  insisting  on  them  the  money-bills  might 
falL  But,  to  preyent  all  trouble  from  the  lords,  the 
king  was  advised  to  go,  and  be  present  at  all  their 
debates.  Lord  Lauderdale  valued  himself  to  me  on 
this  advice,  which  he  said  he  gave.  At  first  the 
king  sat  decently  on  the  throne,  though  even  that 
was  a  great  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  debate; 
which  had  some  effect  for  a  while:  though  after- 
wards many  of  the  lords  seemed  to  speak  with  the 
more  boldness,  because,  they  said,  one  heard  it  to 
;  whom  they  had  no  other  access  but  in  that  jdace ; 
and  they  took  the  mc»re  liberty,  because  what  they 
had  said  could  not  be  reported  wrong.  The  king, 
who  was  often  .weary  of  time,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  round  the  day,  liked  the  going  to  die 
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hoiiie,  as  a  pleasant  diyersion.    So  he  went  con-    teed- 

stantly.    And  he  quickly  left  the  throne,  and  stood 

bj  the  fire;  which  drew  a  crowd  about  him,  that 
broke  all  the  decency  of  that  house :  for  before  that 
time  every  lord  sat  regularly  in  his  place :  but  the 
king^s  coming  broke  the  order  of  their  sitting  as  be* 
came  senators.  The  king^s  going  thither  had  a 
much  worse  effect :  for  he  became  a  common  soli-  272 
dtor,  not  only  in  public  affairs,  but  even  in  private 
matters  of  justice.  He  would  in  a  veiy  little  time 
have  gone  round  the  house,  and  spoke  to  every  man 
that  he  thought  worth  speaking  to.  And  he  was 
apt  to  do  that  upon  the  solicitation  of  any  of  the 
ladies  in  favour,  or  of  any  that  had  credit  with 
them.  He  knew  well  on  whom  he  could  prevail : 
so  being  once  in  a  matter  of  justice  desired  to  speak 
to  the  earl  of  Essex  and  the  lord  HoUis,  he  said, 
they  were  stiff  and  sullen  men :  but  when  he  was 
next  desired  to  soKdt  two  others,  he  undertook  to 
do  it ;  and  said^  they  are  men  of  no  conscience,  so  I 
will  take  the  government  of  their  conscience,  into 
my  own  hands.  Yet  when  any  of  the  lords  told 
him  plainly,  that  they  could  not  vote  as  he  desired, 
he  seemed  to  take  it  well  from  them.  When  the 
act  against  conventicles  was  debated  in  that  house, 
Wilkins  argued  long  against  it.  The  king  was 
much  for  having  it  pass,  not  that  he  intended  to 
execute  it,  but  he  was  g)ad  to  have  that  body  of 
men  at  mercy,  and  ta  force  them  to  concur  in  the 
design  for  a  general  toleration..  He  spoke  to  Wil^ 
kins  not  to  oppose  it.  He  answered,  he  thought  it 
an  ill  thing  both  in  conscience  and  policy:  there- 
fore, both  as  he  was  an  Englishman  and  a  bishop, 
he  was  bound  to  oppose  it.  The  king  then  desired 
him  not  to  come  tfi  the  house  while  it  depended. 
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i€6g.   He  said,  by  the  law  and  oonstitatum  of  England, 


and  bj  his  majesty's  favour,  he  had  a  right  to  debate 
and  vote :  and  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  adiamed 
to  own  his  opinion  in  that  matter,  and  to  act  pursu- 
ant to  it.  So  he  went  on :  and  the  king  was  not 
offended  with  his  freedom.  But  thou^  he  bore 
with  sudi  a  frank  refusing  to  comply  with  his  de* 
sire,  yet  if  any  had  made  him  such  general  answers, 
as  led  him  to.  believe  they  intended  to  be  compli- 
ant, and  had  not  in  all  things  done  as  he  expected, 
he  called  that  a  jngglii^  with  him ;  and  he  was  apt 
to  speak  hardly  of  them  on  that  account.  No 
sooner  was  the  king  at  ease,  and  had  his  fleet  put 
in  good  case,  and  his  stores  and  magazines  well  frur- 
nished,  than  he  immediately  fell  to  negotiating  with 
France,  boUi  to  ruin  Holland,  and  to  subvert  the 
government  of  England.  The  Brook-house  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  burning  his  fleet,  stuck  as  deep 
as  any  thing  could  do  in  his  heait.  He  resolved  ta 
revenge  the. one,  and  to  free  himself  fitim  the  ap* 
(Mrehensions  of  l^e  other^s  returning  upon  him: 
though  the  house  of  commons  were  so  tut  practised 
on,  that  the  report  of  Brook-house  was  let  fall ;  and 
that  matter  was  no  more  insisted  on.  Yet  he  ah* 
horred  the  precedent,  and  the  discoveries  that  had 
873  been  made  upon  it. 
^oS!^  The  prince  of  Orange  came  over  to  him  in  tiie 
2«ietotiie,^jg,»  1669.  He  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age :  so  he  came  over,  both  to  see  how  the 
king  intended  to  pay  the  great  debt  that  he  owed 
him,  which  had  been  contracted  by  fab  father  on 
his  account,  and  likewise  to  tiy  what  oflkes  the 
king  would  do  in  order  to  bis  advancement  to  tiie 
stadtholdership.  The  king  treated  him  dvilly.  He 
assured  him  he  would  pay  the  debt:  b«t  did  not 
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lay  down  any  method  of  doing  it:  so  these  were   1G69. 

only  good  words.   He  tried  the  prince,  as  the  prince 

himsdf  tol4  me,  in  point  of  religion :  he  spoke  of 
all  the  protestants  as  a  factious  body,  brdcen  among 
themselves  ever  since  they  had  broken  off  from  the 
main  body ;  and  wished,  that  he  would  take  more 
pains,  and  look  into  these  things  better,  and  not  to 
be  led  by  his  Dutch  blockheads.  The  prince  told  all 
this  to  Zuylesteyn,  his  natural  unde.  They  were 
both  amazed  at  it:  and  wondered,  how  the  king 
could  (rust  so  great  a  secret,  as  his  being  a  papist, 
to  so  young  a  person.  The  prince  told  me,  that  he 
never  spoke  of  this  to  any  other  person,  till  after  his 
death ' :  but  he  carried  it  ^always  in  his  own  mind, 
and  could  not  hinder  himself  from  judging  of  all  the 
king^s  intentions  after  that,  from  the  discovery  he 
had  then  made  of  his  own  sentiments.  Nor  did  he, 
upon  his  not  compljring  with  that  proposition,  ex- 
pect any  real  assistance  of  the  king,  but  general  in- 
tercessions, which  signified  nothing:  and  that  was 
all  he 


So  tar  have  I  carried  on  the  thread  of  the  affairsTb«  »Aun 

of  Scotlftodr 

of  England,  down  from  the  peace  of  Breda  to  the 
year  1670,  in  which  the  negotiation  with  the  court 
of  France  was  set  on  foot  I  am  not  sure,  that 
every  thing  is  told  in  just  order ;  because  I  was  all 
the  while  very  much  retired  from  the  world  and 
from  company.  But  I  am  confident,  I  have  given 
a  true  representation  of  things ;  since  I  had  most 
of  these  matters  fix>m  persons  who  knew  them  wdl, 
and  who  were  not  like  to  deceive  me.  But  now  I 
return' to  my  own  country,  where  the  same  spirit 
iq^peared  in  the  administration. 

*  That  18,  his  own  death.   S. 
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i66y.  The  king  was  now  upon  meBsures  of  moderation 

ZtMXj  ^^^  comprehension :  so  these  were  also  pursued  in 

for  an  M-  Scotland.     Leiirhtoun  was  the  only  person  among 

tion  with  the  bishops  who  declared  for  these  methods :  and  he 

the  praby.  _  ,  _  11  #  •  ^  a 

teriaDsin  made  no  step  without  talking  it  over  to  me.  A 
great  many  chunjies  were  already  vacant.  The 
people  fell  off  entirely  from  all  the  episcopal  clergy 
in  the  western  counties:  and  a  set  of  hot,  fiery, 
young  teachers  went  about  among  them,  inflaming 
them  more  and  more :  so  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this.  Leightoun  proposed,  that  a  treaty 
should  be  set  on  foot  in  order  to  the  accommodating 
our  differences,  and  for  changii^  the  laws  that  had 
274  carried  the  episc(^>al  authority  much  higher  than 
any  of  the  bishops  themselves  put  in  practice*  He 
saw  both  church  and  state  were  rent :  religion  was 
like  to  be  lost;  popery,  or  rather  barbarity,  was  like 
to  come  in  upon  us ;  and  therefore  he  pn^xtsed  such 
a  scheme,  as  he  thought  might  have  tak^i  in  the 
soberest  men  of  presby  terian  prindides ;  reckoning 
that,  if  the  schism  could  be  once  healed,  and  order 
be  once  restored,  it  might  be  easy  to  bring  things 
into  such  management,  that  the  concessions  then  to 
be  offered  should  do  no  great  hurt  in  present,  and 
should  die  with  that  generation.  He  observed  the  ex- 
traordinary concessions  made  by  the  African  /church 
to  the  Donatists,  who  were  every  ^hit  as  wild  and 
extravagant  as  our  people  were  i  theiefore  be  went 
indeed  very  far  in  the  extenuating  the  episcopal  {uir 
thority :  but  he  thought  it  would  be  easy  pfterwaids 
to  recover  what  seemed  necessary  to  be  yielded  at 
present. 

He  proposed,  that  the  church  should  be  govfoned 
\^  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  mixing  together  in 
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the  church  judicatories :  in  which  the  bishop  should    1669. 


act  only  as  a  president,  and  be  determined  by  the 
majority  of  his  presbyters,  both  in  matters  of  juris- 
diction, and  ordination :  and  that  the  presbjrterians 
should  be  allowed,  when  they  sat  down  first  in  these 
judicatories,  to  declare,  that  their  fitting  under  a 
bishop  was  submitted  to  by  them  only  for  peace 
sake,  with  a  reservation  of  their  opinion  with  rela- 
tion to  any  such  presidency :  and  that  no  negative 
vote  should  be  claimed  by  the  bishop :  that  bishops 
should  go  to  the  churches,  in  which  such  as  were  to 
be  ordained  were  to  serve,  and  hear  and  discuss  any 
exceptions  that  w«*e  made  to  them,-  and  ordain 
them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presbytery :  that 
such  as  were  to  be  ordained  should  have  leave  to 
declare  their  opinion,  if  they  thought  the  bishop  was 
only  the  head  of  the  presbyters.    And  he  also  pro- 
posed, that  there  should  be  provincial  synods,  to  sit 
in  course  every  third  year,  or  oftener,  if  the  king 
should  summon  them ;  in  which  complaints  of  the 
bishops  should  be  received ;  and  they  should  be  cen- 
sured accordingly.  The  laws  that  settled  episcopacy, 
and  the  authority  of  a  national  synods  were  to  be 
altered  according  to  this  scheme.    To  justify,  or  ra- 
ther to  excuse  these  concessions,  which  left  little 
more  than  the  name  of  a  bishop,  he  said,  as  for  their 
protestation,  it  would  be  little  minded,  and  soon  for- 
gotten :  the  world  would  see  the  union  that  would 
be  again  settled  among  us,  and  the  protestation 
would  lie  dead  in  the  books,  and  die  with  those  that 
made  it :  as  fcAr  the  n^adve  vote,  bishops  generally 
managed  matters  so,  that  they  had  no  occasion  for 
it :  but,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary^  it  might  be 
lodged  in  the  king^s  nan)^  with  some  secular  person^  275 
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1669.  who  should  interpose  as  often  as  the  bishop  saw  it 
was  expedient  to  use  it:  and  if  the  present  race 
could  be  but  laid  in  their  graves  in  peace,  all  those 
heats  would  abate,  if  not  quite  Ml  off.  He  also 
thought,  it  was  a  much  decenter  thing,  for  bishops 
to  go  upon  the  place  where  the  minister  was  to 
serve,  and  to  ordain  after  solemn  fiisting  and  prayer, 
than  to  huddle  it  up  at  their  cathedrals,  with  no  so- 
lemnity, and  scarce  with  conunon  decency.  It  seemed 
also  reasonable,  that  bishops  should  be  liable  to  cen- 
sure, as  well  as  other  people :  and  that  in  a  fixed 
court,  which  was  to  consist  of  bishops,  and  deans, 
and  two  chosen  from  every  presbytery.  The  liberty 
offered  to  such  as  were  to  be  ordained,  to  dedare 
their  opinion,  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole.  It 
looked  like  the  perpetuating  a  factious  and  irregular 
humour.  But  few  would  make  use  of  it.  .All  the 
churches  in  the  gift  of  the  long,  or  of  the  bishops, 
would  go  to  men  of  other  principles.  But  though 
some  things  of  an  ill  digestion  were  at  such  a  time 
admitted,  yet,  if  by  these  means  the  schism  could  be 
once  healed,  and  the  nation  again  settied  in  a  peace- 
able state,  the  advantage  of  that  would  balance  all 
that  was  lost  by  those  abatements  that  were  to  be 
made  in  the  episcopal  authority;  which  had  been 
raised  too  high,  and  to  correct  that  was  now  to  be 
let  fall  too  bw,  if  it  were  not  for  the  good  that  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  this  accammodatian :  finr  this 
came  to  be  the  word,  as  amprehensian  was  in  Eng- 
land. He  proposed  farther,  that  a  treaty  might  be 
set*on  foot,  for  bringing  the  presbyterians  to  accept 
of  these  concessions.  The  earl  of  Kincardin  was 
against  all  treating  with  them :  they  were  a  trifling 
sort  of  disputatious  people,  [that  loved  logic  and 
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sophistry •]  They  would  fall  into  much  WTangUng,  i60g. 
and  would  subdivide  among  themselves:  and  the 
young  and  ignorant  men  among  them,  that  were  ac- 
customed to  popular  declamations,  would  say,  here 
was  a  bargain  made  to  sell  Christ's  kingdom  and 
his  prerogative.  He  therefore  proposed,  that  since 
we  knew  both  their  princijAes  and'  their  tempers, 
we  ought  to  carry  the  concessions  as  far  as  it  was 
either  reasonable  or  expedient,  and  pass  these  into 
laws :  and  then  they  would  submit  to  a  settlement 
that  was  made,  and  that  could  not  be  helped,  more 
easily  than  give  a  consent  beforehand  to  any  thing 
that  seemed  to  entrench  on  that  which  they  called 
the  liberty  of  the  church.  Leightoun  did  fully 
agree  with  him  in  this.  But  lord  Lauderdale  would 
never  consent  to  that.  He  said^  a  law  that  did  so 
entirely  change  the  constitution  of  the  church,  when 
it  came  to  be  passed  and  printed,  would  be  construed 
in  England  as  a  pulling  down  of  episcopacy ;  unless 
he  could  have  this  to  say  in  excuse  for  it,  that  the276 
presbyterians  were  willing  to  come  under  that  mo- 
del 80  he  said,  since  the  load  of  what  was  to  be 
done  in  Scotland  would  &11  heaviest  on  him,  he 
would  not  expose  himself  so  much,  as  the  passing 
any  such  act  must  certainly  do,  till  he  knew  what 
effects  would  follow  on  it.  80  we  were  forced  to 
try  how  to  deal  with  them  in  a  treaty. 

I  was  sent  to  propose  this  scheme  to  Hutchinson, 
who  was  esteemed  the  leamedest  man  among  them. 
But  I  was  only  to  try  him,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  a  no- 
tion of  my  own.  He  had  married  my  cousin-ger- 
man ;  and  I  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him. 
He  looked  on  it  as  a  project  that  would  never  take 
effect :  so  he  would  not  give  his  opinion  about  it. 
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16^.  He  said,  when  Uiese  concessions  were  passed  into 
laws,  he  would  know  what  he  should  think  of  them : 
but  he  was  one  of  many,  so  he  avoided  to  declare 
himself.  The  next  thing  under  consideration  was, 
how  to  dispose  of  the  many  vacancies,  and  how  to 
put  a  stop  to  conventicles.  Leightoun  proposed, 
that  they  should  be  kept  still  vacant,  while  the 
treaty  was  on  foot;  and  that  the  presbyterians 
should  see  how  much  the  government  was  in  ear- 
nest in  the  design  of  bringing  them  to  serve  in  the 
chiurch,  when  so  -many  places  were  kept  open  for 
them»  * 

An  indiu-  The  earl  of  Tweedale  thouirht  the  treaty  would 
powd.  run  mto  a  great  length  and  to  many  niceties,  and 
would  perhaps  come  to  nothing  in  condusion.  So 
he  proposed  the  granting  some  of  the  outed  minis- 
ters leave  to  go  and  serve  in  those  parishes  by  an 
act  of  the  king^«  indulgence,  from  whence  it  came  to 
be  called  the  indulgence.  Leightoun  was  against 
this.  He  thought^  nothing  would  bring  on  the  pres- 
byterians to  a  treaty,  so  much  as  the  hopes  of  being 
again  suffered  to  return  to  their  benefices :  whereas, 
if  they  were  -once  admitted  to  them,  they  would 
reckon  they  had  gained  their  point,  and  would  grow 
more  backward.  I  was  desired  to  go  into  the  west- 
em  parts,  and  to  give  a  true  account  of  matters,  as 
I  found  them  there.  So  I  went,  as  in  a  visit  to  the 
duke  of  Hamilton ;  whose  -  duchess  was  a  'woman  of 
great  piety  and  great  parts.  She  had  much  credit 
among  them ;  for  she  passed  for  a  zealous,  presby- 
terion,  though  she  protested  to  me  she  never  entered 
into  the  points  of  controva*sy,  and  had  no  settled 
opinion  about  forms  of  government;  only  she  thought 
their  ministers  were  good  men^  who  kept  the  coun- 
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try  in  great  quiet  and  order :  they  were,  she  said,  1669. 
blameless  in  their  lives,  devout  in  their  way,  and  di-  -"— ^^- 
ligent  in  their  labours.  The  people  were  all  in  a 
phrensy,  and  were  in  no  disposition  to  any  treaty. 
The  furiousest  men  among  them  were  busy  in  con- 
venticles, inflaming  them  against  all  agreements :  so 
she  thought,  that,  if  the  more  moderate  presbyte-2T7 
nans  w«^  put  in  vacant  churches,  the  people  would 
grow  tamer,  and  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
mad  preachers,  that  were  then  most  in  vogue :  this 
would  likewise  create  a  confidence  in  them:  for 
they  were  now  so  possessed  with  prejudices,  as  to 
bdieve  that  all  that  was  proposed  was  only  an  arti- 
fice to  make  them  fall  out  among  themselves,  and 
deceive  them  at  last.  This  seemed  reasonable :  and 
she  got  many  of  the  more  moderate  of  them  to  come 
to  me :  and  they  all  talked  in  the  same  strain. 

A  strange  accident  happened  to  Sharp  in  July  ^^  attempt 
1668,  as  he  was  going  into  his  coach  in  Aill  day-shaip. 
light,  the  bishop  of  Orkney  being  with  him.  A 
man  came  up  to  the  coach,  and  discharged  a  pistol 
at  him  with  a  brace  of  buUets  in  it,  as  the  bishop  of 
Orkney  was  going  up  into  the  coach.  He  intended 
to  shoot  through  his  doak  at  Sharp,  as  he  was 
mounting  up :  but  the  buUet  stuck  in  the  bishop  of 
Orkney's  arm,  and  shattered  it  so,  that,  though  he 
lived  some  years  after  that,  they  were  forced  to  open 
it  every  year  for  an  exfoliation.  Sharp  was  so  uni- 
versally hated,  that,  though  this  was  done  in  fuU 
daylight,  and  on  the  high  street,  yet  nobody  offered 
to  seize  the  assassin.  So  he  walked  ofi*,  and  went 
home,  and  shifted  himself  of  an  odd  wig,  which  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  wear,  and  came  out,  and 
walked  on  the  streets  immediately.    But  Sharp  had 

VOL,  I.  I  i 
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1669.    viewed  him  so  narrowly,  that  he  discovered  him  af- 


terwards, as  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 
I  lived  then  much  out  of  the  world :  yet  I  thought 
it  decent  to  go  and  congratulate  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  much  touched  with  it,  and  put  on  a  shew 
of  devotion  upon  it.  He  said  with  a  very  serious 
look.  My  times  are  wholly  in  thy  hand,  O  thou  God 
of  my  life !  This  was  the  single  expression  savour* 
ing  of  piety  that  ever  fell  from  him  in  all  the  con- 
versation that  passed  between  him  and  me  \  Pro- 
clamations were  issued  out  with  great  rewards  for 
discovering  the  actor:  but  nothing  followed  on  them. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  thought  proper  that  he 
should  be  called  to  court,  and  have  some  marks  of 
the  king's  favour  put  on  him.  He  promised  to 
make  many  good  motions :  and  he  talked  far  a  while 
like  a  changed  man :  and  went  out  of  his  way,  as  he 
was  going  to  court,  to  visit  me  at  my  parsonage 
house,  and  seemed  resolved  to  turn  to  other  me- 
thods. The  king,  as  he  had  a  particular  talent  that 
way,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  it,  treated  him  with 
special  characters  of  fevour  and  respect.  But  he 
made  no  proposition  to  the  king:  only  in  general 
terms  he  approved  of  the  methods  of  gentleness  and 
moderation  then  in  vogue. 
278  When  he  came  back  to  Scotland^  he  moved  in 
S^tT  <^o^»cil  that  an  indulgence  might  be  granted  to  some 

indulging    Qf  t|j^  public  resolutioners,  with  some  rules  and  re- 
some  mim-  ^ 

stenthat    straiuts  *,   such  as,  that  they  should  not  speak  or 
confonn.    prcach  agaiust  episcopacy,  and  that  they  should  not 
admit  to  either  of  the  sacraments  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  without  a  desire  from  their  own 

^  Rank  mftlice.   S. 
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miimters ;  and  that  they  should  engage  themselves  i66g. 
to  obsenre  these  rules.  He  knew  that  his  proposi- 
tion,  for  all  the  shew  of  moderation  that  was  in  it^ 
could  have  no  effect :  for  the  resolutioners  and  th^ 
protestors  had  laid  down  their  old  disputes,  and 
were  resolved  to  come  under  no  discrimination  on 
that  account ;  nor  would  they  engage  to  observe  any 
limitations  that  should  be  laid  on  them.  They  said» 
the  government  might  ky  restraints  on  them,  and 
punish  them  if  they  broke  through  them :  and  they 
would  obey  them,  or  not,  at  their  periL  But  they 
laid  down  this  for  a  maxim,  that  they  had  received 
a  complete  ministry  from  Christ,  and  that  the  judi- 
catories of  the  church  had  only  power  to  govern 
them  in  the  exercise  o£  their  fimction.  If  the  king 
Should  hy  any  limitations  on  them,  they  might  obey 
these,  as  prudence  should  direct:  but  they  would 
not  bind  themselves  up  by  any  engagement  of  their 
own.  Burnet  and  his  clergy,  (for  the  diocese  of 
Glasgow  is  above  the  fourth  part  of  all  Scotland,) 
came  to  Edenburgh  full  of  high  complaints,  that  the 
churches  were  universally  forsaken,  and  that  con- 
venticles abounded  in  every  comer  of  the  country. 
A  proclamation  was  upon  that  issued  out,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  the  En^ish  act,  setting  a  fine  of  50/.  upon 
^  every  landlord,  on  whose  grounds  any  conventicle 
Was  held,  which  he  might  recover,  as  he  could,  of 
those  who  were  at  any  such  conventicle.  This  was 
plainly  against  law ;  for  the  council  had  no  power 
by  their  authority  to  set  arbitrary  fines.  It  was  pre^ 
tended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  act  of  parliament 
that  had  restored  episcopacy  had  a  clause  in  it,  re^ 
commending  the  execution  of  that  act  to  the  privy 
council  by  all  the  best  ways  they  could  think  of. 

ii2 
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1669.    But  the  lawyers  of  the  council-board  said,  that  in 


matters  of  property  their  power  was  certainly  tied 
up  to  the  direction  of  the  law :  and  the  clause  men- 
tioned related  only  to  particular  methods,  but  could 
not  be  construed  so  far  as  this  proclamation  carried 
the  matter.  The  proclamation  went  out,  but  was 
never  executed.  It  was  sent  up  to  London,  and 
had  a  shew  of  zeal ;  and  so  was  made  use  of  by  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  bear  down  the  clamour  that 
was  raised  against  him  and  his  party  in  Scotland, 
as  if  they  designed  to  puU  down  episcopacy.  The 
model  of  the  county  militia  was  now  executed :  and 
above  two  thousand  horse,  and  sixteen  thousand 
279  foot  were  armed,  and  trained,  and  ca^t  into  inde- 
pendent regiments  and  troops^  who  were  all  to  be 
under  such  orders  as  the  council  issued  out.  All 
this  was  against  law :  for  the  king  had  only  a  power 
upon  an  extraordinary  occasion  to  raise  and  march 
such  a  body  of  men  as  he  should  summon  together; 
and  that  at  his  own  charge :  but  the  converting  this 
into  a  standing  miUtia,  which  carried  with  it  a 
standing  chai^,  was  thought  a  great  stretch  of  pre- 
rogative. Yet  it  was  resolved  on ;  though  great  ex- 
ceptions were  made  to  it  by  the  lawyers,  chiefly  by 
sir  John  Nisbit,  the  king's  advocate,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  both  in  law  and  in  many  other  things, 
chiefly  in  the  Greek  learning:  he  was  a  person  of 
great  integrity,  [only  he  loved  money  .too  much :  but 
he]  always  stood  firm  to  the  law.  The  true  secret 
of  this  design  was,  that  lord  Lauderdale  was  now 
pressing  to  get  into  the  management '  of  the  afiairs 
of  England.  And  he  saw  what  the  court  was  aim- 
ing at.  And  he  had  a  mind  to  make  himself  consi- 
derable by  this,  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  great 
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army,  with  a  magazine  of  arms,  and  a  stock  of  1669. 
money  lajd  up  in  Scotland  for  any  accident  that 
might  happen.  So  all  his  creatures,  and  lady  Dy- 
sert  more  than  all  the  rest,  had  this  up  in  all  com- 
panies, that  none  before  him  ever  dreamt  how  to 
make  Scotland  considerable  to  the  king :  but  now  it 
began  to  make  a  great  figure.  An  army,  a  maga^ 
zine,  and  a  treasure,  were  words  of  a  high  sound ; 
chiefly  now  that  the  house  of  commons  was  like  to 
grow  so  intractable,  that^  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
despaired  of  being  able  to  manage  them.  He  moved 
the  dissolving  the  pwliainent,  and  calling  a  new 
one :  and  thought  the  nation  would  choose  men  less 
zealous  for  the  church;  for  these  were  all  against 
him.  But  the  king  would  not  venture  on  it.  He 
knew  the  house  of  commons  was  either  firm  to  him 
by  their  own  principles :  or  by  his  management  they 
could  be  made  so :  and  therefore  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  any  new  election.  He  had  the  dissenters 
much  in  his  power,  by  the  severe  laws  under  which 
they  lay  at  his  mercy :  but  he  did  not  know  what 
influence  they  might  have  in  elections,  and  in  a  new 
parliament :  these  he  knew  were  in  their  hearts  ene- 
mies to  prerogative ;  which  he  believed  they  would 
shew,  as  soon  as  they  got  themselves  to  be  delivered 
from  the  laws,  that  then  put  them  in  the  king's 
power. 

Lord  Tweedale  was  then  at  London :  and  he  set  Propon- 
on  foot  a  proposition,  that  came  to  nothing,  but^hlTunton 
made  so  much  noise,  and  was  of  such  importance,  ^f  JX^ 
that  it  deserves  to  be  enlarged  on.     It  was  for  the 
union  of  both  kingdoms  ^.     The  king  liked  it ;  be- 

b  King  William  told  the  earl      maxim  in  the  Steward  femily, 
of  Jersey,  that  it  was  a  standing     (whatever  advances  ttey  pre- 

lis 
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1669.    cause  he  reckoned,  that,  at  least  for  his  time,  he 


oQQ  should  be  sure  of  all  the  members  that  should  be 
sent  up  firom  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Buckin^uun 
went  in  easily  to  a  new  thing:  and  lord  keqier 
Bridgman  was  much  for  it.  The  hyrd  Laudevdale 
pressed  it  vehemently :  it  made  it  necessary  to  held 
a  parliament  in  Scotland,  where  he  intended  to  be 
the  king's  commissioner.  The  earl  of  Tweedale 
was  for  it  on  other  accounts,  both  to  settle  the  esta* 
Uishment  of  the  militia,  and  to  get  some  alteiationfl 
made  in  the  laws  that  related  to  the  churdi :  and 
he  really  drove  at  the  union,  as  a  thing  which  he 
thought  might  be  brought  about*  Scotland,  he  said, 
was  even  then  under  great  uneasiness,  though  the 
king  knew  the  state  of  that  kingdom:  but  when 
another  king  should  reign  that  knew  not  Joseph,  (so 
he  expressed  it,)  the  naticm  would  he  delivered  up 
to  favourites,  and  be  devoured  by  them :  rich  pro* 
vinces,  like  those  that  belonged  to  &^ain,  could  hdd 
out  long  under  oppression;  but  a  poor  oountry 
would  be  soon  dispeopled,  if  much  oppressed :  and 
if  a  king  of  deep  designs  against  public  liberty 
should  caress  the  Scots,  he  might  easily  engage 
them ;  since  a  poor  country  may  be  supposed  willing 
to  change  their  seats,  and  to  break  in  on  a  richer 
one :  there  was  indeed  no  foar  of  that  at  present ; 
for  the  dotage  of  the  nation  on  presbytery,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  the  govemmenft  supported  epi- 

tended  to  make  towards  it,)  pend  upon  the  crown  for  their 

never  to  suffer  an  union  be-  subsistence;  but  said  h^  was 

tween  the  two  Idngdoms,  though  not   desirous    the    experimeDt 

in  his  opinion  it  would  be  an  should  be  made  in  his  reign, 

advantage ;  for  it  could  not  be  for  he  had  not  the  good  fortune 

done  without  admitting  a  good  to  know  what  would  satisfy  a 

number    of   Scotch   members  Scotchman.  D. 
into  both  houses,  who  must  de- 
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scopacy,  set*  them  so  far  from  one  another,  that  no  1669. 
engagement  of  that  sort  could  be  attempted :  but  if 
a  king  should  take  a  dext^*ous  method  for  putting 
that  out  of  the  way,  he  might  carry  Scotland  to 
any  design  he  thought  fit  to  engage  in.  Lord 
Tweedale  blamed  sir  Francis  Bacon  much  for  lajring 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  Scotland  was  to  be  reck- 
oned as  the  third  part  of  the  island,  and  to  be  treated 
accordingly:  whereas  he  assured  me,  Scotland  for 
numbers  of  people  was  not  above  a  tenth  part,  and 
for  wealth  not  above  a  fortieth  part  of  the  island. 

The  discourse  of  the  union  was  kept  up,  till  it 
was  resolved  to  summon  a  new  parliament  in  Soot* 
land.  Then  lord  Lauderdale  made  the  king  leflect 
on  the  old  scheme  he  had  laid  before  him  at  the  re^^ 
storation :  and  he  undertook  to  manage  the  parlia- 
ment so,  as  to  make  it  answer  that  end  more  effect- 
ually than  any  before  him  had  ever  done.  This  was 
resolved  on  in  the  summer  1669*  I  being  then  at 
Hamilton,  and  having  got  the  best  information  of 
the  state  of  the  country  that  I  could,  wrote  a  long 
account  of  all  I  had  heard  to  the  lord  Tweedale, 
and  concluded  it  with  an  advice  to  put  some  of  the 
more  moderate  of  the  presbyterians  into  the  vacant 
churches.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me,  the  letter 
was  so  well  liked,  that  it  was  read  to  the  king. 
Such  a  letter  would  have  signified  nothing,  if  lord  281 
Tweedale  had  not  been  fixed  in  the  same  notion. 
He  had  now  a  plausible  thing  to  support  it.  So  my 
principles,  and  zeal  for  the  church,  and  I  know  not 
what  besides,  were  raised,  to  make  my  advice  signify 
sopiewhat.  And  it  was  said,  I  was  the  man  that 
went  most  entirely  into  Leightoun's  maxims.  So 
this  indiscreet  letter  of  mine,  sent  without  commur 

I  i  4 
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i66g.   nicating  it  to  Leightoun,  gave  the  deciding  stroke. 

Andy  as  may  be  easily  believed,  it  drew  much  hatred 

on  me  from  all  that  either  knew  it,  or  did  suspect 

it. 

The  king        The  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  or- 

gav€  orders  • 

for  the  in-  dcriug  them  to  indulge  such  of  the  presbyterians  as 
^°^'  were  peaceable  and  loyal,  so  far  as  to  suffer  them  to 
serve  in  vacant  churches,  though  they  did  not  sub- 
mit to  the  present  establishment:  and  he  required 
them  to  set  them  such  rules  as  might  preserve  or- 
der and  peace,  and  to  look  well  to  the  execution  of 
them :  and  as  for  such  as  could  not  be  provided  to 
churches  at  that  time,  he  ordered  a  pension  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling  a  year  to  be  paid  every  one 
of  them,  as  long  as  they  lived  orderly.  Nothing  fol- 
lowed on  the  second  article  of  this  letter :  the  pres- 
byterians looked  on  this,  as  the  king's  hire  to  be 
silent,  and  not  to  do  their  duty :  and  none  of  them 
would  accept  of  it.  But,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the 
letter,  on  the  first  (y>uncil  day  after  it  was  read, 
twelve  of  the  ministers  were  indulged:  they  had 
parishes  assigned  them:  and  about  thirty  more 
were  afterwards  indulged  in  the  same  manner :  and 
then  a  stop  was  put  to  it  for  some  time.  With  the 
warrants  that  they  had  for  their  churches,  there 
was  a  paper  of  rules  likewise  put  in  their  hands. 
Hutcheson,  in  all  their  names,  made  a  speech  to  the 
council :  he  began  with  decent  expressions  of  thanks 
to  the  king  and  their  lordships :  he  said,  they  should 
at  all  times  give  such  obedience  to  laws  and  orders, 
as  could  stand  with  a  good  conscience.  And  so 
they  were  dismissed.  As  for  those  of  them  that 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  churches  where  they  had 
served  before,  no  difficulty  could  be  made:  but 
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those  of  them  that  were  named  to  other  churches    1669. 


would  not  enter  on  the  serving  them,  till  the  church 
sessions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  met,  and 
made  choice  of  them  for  their  pastors,  and  gave 
them  a  call  (as  they  worded  it)  to  serve  among 
them.  But  upon  this,  scruples  arose  among  some, 
who  said  the  people's  choice  ought  to  be  free; 
whereas  now  they  were  limited  to  the  person  named 
by  the  council,  which  looked  like  an  election  upon  a 
conge  d^elire  with  a  letter  naming  the  person,  with 
which  they  had  often  diverted  themselves.  But 
scruples  are  mighty  things,  when  they  concur  with 
inclination  or  interest :  and  when  they  are  not  sup- 
ported by  these,  men  learn  distinctions  to  get  free  282 
from  them.  So  it  happened  in  this  case:  for 
though  some  few  were  startled  at  these  things,  yet 
they  lay  in  no  man's  way;  for  every  man  went, 
and  was  possessed  of  the  church  marked  out  for 
him.  And  at  first  the  people  of  the  country  ran  to 
them  with  a  sort  of  transport  of  joy.  Yet  this  was 
fioon  cooled.  It  was  hoped,  that  they  would  have 
begun  their  ministry  with  a  public  testiipony  against 
ail  that  Jiad  been  done  in  opposition  to  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  call  the  work  of  God.  But 
they  were  silent  at  that  time,  and  preached  only 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  disgusted  all 
those  who  loved  to  hear  their  ministers  preach  to 
the  times,  as  they  called  it.  The  stop  put  to  the 
indulgence  made  many  conclude,  that  those  who 
had  obtained  the  favour,  had  entered  into  secret 
engagements.  So  they  came  to  call  them  the 
king's  curates,  as  they  had  called  the  clergy  in  deri- 
sion the  bishops'  curates.  Their  caution  brought 
them  under  a  worse  character  of.  dumb  dogs^  that 
could  not  bark.     Those,  who  by  their  fierce  beh»> 
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1669.  viour  had  shut  themselves  out  from  a  share  in  the 
indulgence,  began  to  call  this  Erastianism,  and  the 
dvil  magistrates  assuming  the  power  of  sacred  mat- 
ters. They  said,  this  was  visibly  an  artifice  to  lay 
things  asleep  with  the  present  generation ;  and  was 
one  of  the  depths  of  Satan,  to  give  c^  present  quiet, 
in  order  to  the  certain  destruction  of  presbytery. 
And  it  was  also  said,  that  there  wan  a  visible  de- 
parting of  the  divine  assistance  from  those  pveadi* 
ers:  they  preached  no  more  with  the  power  and 
authority  that  had  accompanied  them  at  conventi- 
cles. So  many  began  to  fall  off  from  them,  and 
to  go  again  to  conventicles.  Many  of  the  preach- 
ers confessed  to  me,  that  they  found  an  ignorance 
and  a  deadness  among  those  who  had  been  the 
hottest  upon  their  meetings,  beyond  what  could 
have  been  imagined.  They  that  could  have  ar- 
gued about  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and 
episcopacy,  and  presbytery,  upon  which  aU  their 
sermons  had  chiefly  run  for  several  years,  knew 
very  little  of  the  essentials  ot  religion.  Bat  the 
indulged  preachers,  instead  of  setting  themselves 
with  the  aeal  and  courage  that  became  them 
against  the  follies  of  the  people,  of  which  they  con- 
fessed to  my  self  they  were  very  sensible,  too)c  a 
different  .method ;  and  studied  by  mean  compliances 
to  gain  upon  their  affections,  and  to  take  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  some  fiery  men,  that  were  going  up 
and  dowp  among  them.  The  tempers  of  smne 
brought  them  under  this  servile  popularity,  into 
which  others  went  out  of  a  desire  to  live  easy. 
283  The  indulgence  was  settled  in  a  hurry.  But 
pUiD^^f  ^l^^i^  i^  came  to  be  descanted  on,  it  appeared  to  be 
u^agaiDft  plainly  against  law :  for  by  the  act  restoring  episco* 
pacy  none  were  capable  of  benefices,  but  such  as 
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should  own  the  authority  of  bishops,  and  be  insti*  166$. 
tuted  by  them.  So  now  the  episcopal  party,  that 
were  wont  to  put  all  authority  in  the  king,  as  long 
as  he  was  for  them,  began  to  talk  of  law.  They  • 
said,  the  king's  power  was  bounded  by  the  law; 
and  that  these  proceedings  were  the  tramjding  of 
law  under  foot.  For  all  parties,  as  they  need  the 
shelter  of  >  law,  or  the  stretches  of  the  prerogative, 
are  apt  by  turns  to  magnify  the  one  or  the  other. 
Burnet  and  his  dergy  were  out  of  measure  enraged 
at  the  indulgence.  They  were  not  only  abandoned, 
but  ill  used  by  the  people,  who  were  beginning  to 
threaten,  or  to  buy  them  out  of  their  churches,  that 
they  also  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence. 
The  synod  of  the  clergy  was  hdd  at  Glasgow  in 
October:  and  they  moved,  that  an  address  might 
be  drawn  up,  representing  to  the  king  the  miseries 
they  were  under,  occasioned  l^  the  indulgence: 
they  complained  of  it  as  illegal,  and  as  like  to  be 
fisttal  to  the  diurch.  This  was,  according  to  the  words 
in  some  of  their  acts  of  parliament,  a  misrepresent- 
ing the  king's  proceedings,  in  order  to  the  alienating 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  fit>m  him;  which  was 
made  capital,  as  may  appear  by  the  account  given 
in  the  former  book  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
lord  Balmerinoch  ^.  He  that  drew  this  address  was 
one  Ross,  afterwards  archbishop,  first  of  Glasgow, 
and  then  of  St.  Andrew's ;  who  was  [always  a  proud, 
ill-natured,  and  an  ignorant  man,  covetous^,]  and 
vidlent  out  of  measure.  So  it  was  drawn  full  of 
acrimony.  Yet  they  resolved  to  keep  it  secret,  till 
advice  should  be  taken  upon  it ;  and  accordingly  to 

^  (See  p.  22 — 25.)  *>  The  first  editors  printed  only,  an  ig- 

norani  man. 
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1669.  present  it  to  the  privy  council^  or  not.  A  copy  of 
this  was  procured  by  indirect  methods :  and  it  was 
sent  up  to  court,  after  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was 
come  off,  and  was  in  his  way  to  hold  the  parliament 
in  Scotland.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  left  all  his  con- 
cerns at  court  with  sir  Robert  Murray :  for  though, 
at  his  mistress's  instigation,  he  had  used  him  very 
unworthily,  yet  he  had  so  great  an  opinion  of  his 
virtue  and  candour,  that  he  left  all  his  affairs  to  his 
care.  As  soon  as  the  king  saw  the  clergy's  address, 
he  said,  it  was  a  new  western  remonstrance:  and 
he  ordered,  that  Burnet  should  not  be  suffered  to 
come  to  the  parliament,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  far  as  the  law  could  carry  the 
matter.  It  was  not  easy  to  stretch  this  so  far  as  to 
make  it  criminal.  But  Burnet  being  obnoxious  on 
other  accounts,  they  intended  to  frighten  him  to 
submit,  and  to  resign  his  bishopric, 
284  The  parliament  was  opened  in  November.  Lord 
me^fr  Lauderdale's  speech  ran  upon  two  heads.  The  one 
Scotland.  YTBSf  the  recouunending  to  their  care  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  church,  as  established  by  law:  upon 
which  he  took  occasion  to  express  great  zeal  for 
episcopacy.  The  other  head  related  to  the  union  of 
both  kingdoms,  AH  that  was  done  relating  to 
that  was,  that  an  act  passed  for  a  treaty  about  it^: 
and  in  the  following  summer,  in  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, commissioners  were  named,  who  went  up  to 
treat  about  it.  But  they  made  no  progress:  and 
the  thing  fell  so  soon,  that  it  was  very  visUde  it  was 
never  intended  in  good  earnest. 
The  sopra-      The  two  first  acts  that  passed  in  parliament  were 

macy  ear- 
ned very         e  ^Q  fi^i  passed  also  in  the     same  purpose,  a  2d  of  Charles 
^^  '  English    parliament^    for   the     the  second,  chap.  9th.   O. 
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of  more  importance,  and  had  a  deeper  design.  The  i^- 
first  explained  and  asserted  the  king's  supremacy : 
but  carried  it  [as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  Scotland] 
in  such  general  words,  that  it  might  have  been 
stretched  to  every  thing.  It  was  declared,  that  the 
settling  all  things  relating  to  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  church  was  a  right  of  the  crown :  and 
that  all  things  relating  to  ecclesiastical  meetings, 
matters,  and  persons,  were  to  be  ordered  according 
to  such  directions  as  the  king  should  send  to  his 
privy  council:  and  that  these  should  be  published 
by  them,  and  should  have  the  force  of  laws.  Lord 
Lauderdale  very  probably  knew  the  secret  of  the 
duke's  religion,  and  had  got  into  his  favour.  So  it 
was  very  likely  that  he  intended  to  establish  him- 
self in  it,  by  putting  the  church  of  Scotland  wholly 
in  his  power.  But  that  was  yet  a  secret  to  us  all  in 
Scotland.  The  method  he  took  to  get  it  passed  was 
this :  he  told  all  those  who  loved  presbytery,  or  that 
did  not  much  favour  the  bishops,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  under,  by  making  them  depend 
absolutely  on  the  king :  this  was  indeed  a  transfer- 
ring the  whole  legislature,  as  to  the  matters  of  the 
church,  from  the  parliament,  and  vesting  it  singly 
in  the  king :  yet,  he  told  them,  if  this  were  done,  as 
the  circumstances  might  happen  to  be  favourable, 
the  king  might  be  prevailed  on^  if  a  dash  of  a  pen 
would  do  it,  to  change  all  on  the  sudden :  whereas 
that  could  never  be  hoped  for,  if  it  could  not  be 
brought  about,  but  by  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a 
parliament.  He  made  the  nobility  see,  they  needed 
fear  no  more  the  insolence  of  bishops,  if  they  were 
at  mercy,  as  this  would  make  them.  Sharp  did  not 
like  it,  but  durst  not  oppose  it.     He  made  a  long 
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leog.  dark  speech^  copied  out  of  doctor  Taylor,  distin* 
guishing  between  the  dvil  and  eccle&dastical  autho- 
rity; and  then  voted  for  it:  so  did  all  the  bishops 
that  were  present:  some  absented  themselves.  Leigh*- 
toun  was  against  any  such  act,  and  got  some-words 
to  be  altered  in  it.  He  thought,  it  might  be 
stretched  to  ill  ends :  and  so  he  was  very  averse  to 
285  it.  Yet  he  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  hating  suffi*- 
ciently  considered  the  extent  of  the  words,  and  the 
consequences  that  might  follow  on  such  an  act ;  for 
which  he  was  very  sorry  as  long  as  he  lived.  But 
at  that  time  there  was  no  apptdiensions  in  Scotland 
of  the  danger  of  popery.  Many  of  the  be^  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  Nairn  and  Charteris  in  particular, 
were  highly  offended  at  the  act  They  thought  it 
plainly  made  the  king  our  pope.  The  presbyterians 
said,  it  put  him  in  Christ's  stead.  They  said,  the 
king  had  already  too  much  power  in  the  matters  of 
the  churdi:  and  nothing  min^  the  clergy  more 
than  their  being  brought  into  servile  comfdiances 
and  a  base  dependance  upon  courts.  I  had  no 
share  in  the  counsels  about  this  act.  I  only  thought 
it  was  designed  by  lord  Tweedale  to  justify  the  in- 
dulgence, which  he  protested  to  me  was  his  diief 
end  in  it.  And  nobody  could  ever  tell  me  how  the 
words  ecclesiastical  matters  were  put  in  the  act. 
Leightoun  thought,  he  was  sure  ^  it  was  put  in  after 
the  draught  and  form  of  the  act  was  agreed  on.  It 
was  generally  charged  on  lord  Lauderdale.  And 
when  the  duke's  religion  came  to  be  known,  then 
all  peo{de  saw,  how  much  the  legal  settlement  of 
our  religion  was  put  in  his  power  by  this  means. 
Yet  the  preamble  of  the  act  being  only  concerning 

f  Nonsense.     S. , 
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the  e:atternal  goverament   of  the  church,  it  was    \^dQ. 

thought  that  the  words  eccleMstieal  matters  were 

to  be  confined  to  the  sense  that  was  limited  by  the 
preamble. 

The  next  act  that  passed  was  concerning  the  mi-  An  act  for 
litia:  aU  that  had  been  done  ill  raising  it  was  ap-mui^'^^ 
proved :  and  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  still  be 
kept  up,  and  be  ready  to  march  into  any  of  the 
king's  dominions,  for  any -cause  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty's authority,  power,  or  greatness  should  be  con- 
cerned; and  that  the  orders  should  be  transmitted 
to  them  from  the  council-board,  without  any  men- 
tion of  orders  from  the  king.  Upon  this  great  re^ 
flections  were  made.  Some  said,  that  by  this  the 
army  was  taken  out  of  the  king's  power  and  com^ 
tnand,  and  put  under  the  power  of  the  council :  so 
Uiat  if  the  greater  part  of  the  council  should  agaiti 
rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  year  1688,  the  army  was  by 
the  words  of  this  act  bound  to  follow  their  orders. 
But,  when  jealousies  broke  out  in  England  of  the  ill 
designs  that  lay  hid  under  this  matter,  it  was  thought 
that  the  intent  of  this  clause  was,  that  if  the  king 
diould  call  in  the  Scotish  army,  it  should  not  be  ne- 
cessary that  he  himself  should  send  any  orders  for 
it ;  but  that,  upon  a  secret  intimation,  the  council 
might  do  it  without  order,  and  then,  if  the  design 
should  miscarry,  it  should  not  lie  on  the  king,  but 
only  on  the  council,  whom  in  that  case  the  king 
might  disown;  and  so  none  about  him  should  be 286 
blameable  fc^  it.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  valued 
himself  upon  these  acts,  as  if  he  had  conquered 
kingdoms  by  them.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
upon  it,  in  which  he  said  all  Scotland  was  now  in 
his  power :  the  church  of  Scotland  was  now  more 
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]  66^.  subject  to  him  than  the  church  of  En^and  was : 
this  militia  was  now  an  army  ready  upon  call :  and 
that  every  man  in  Scotland  was  ready  to  march, 
whensoever  he  should  order  it,  with  several  very  ill 
insinuations  in  it.  But  so  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to 
write  such  letters  to  princes:  this  letter  fell  into 
duke  Hamilton's  hands  some  years  after :  and  I  had 
it  in  my  hands  for  some  days.  It  was  intended  to 
found  an  impeachment  on  it.  But  that  happened 
at  the  time  when  the  business  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  from  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  so 
hotly  pursued,  that  this,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  made  great  noise,  was  not  so  much  con- 
sidered as  the  importance  of  it  might  seem  to  de- 
serve. The  way  how  it  came  into  such  hands  was 
this :  the  king,  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  gave  it 
to  sir  Robert  Murray:  and  when  he  died,  it  was 
found  among  his  papers.  He  had  been  much  trusted 
in  the  king's  laboratory,  and  had  several  of  his  chy- 
mical  processes  in  his  hands.  So  the  king  after  his 
death  did  order  one  to  look  over  all  his  papers  for 
chymical  matters :  but  all  the  papers  of  state  were 
let  alone.  So  this,  with  many  other  papers,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  executors.  And  thus  this  letter 
came  into  duke  Hamilton's  hands ;  who  would  have 
made  use  of  it,  if  greater  matters  had  not  been  th«i 
in  agitation.  This  is  not  the  single  instance,  that  I 
have  known,  of  papers  of  great  consequence  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of  great  ministers, 
that  might  have  been  turned  to  very  bad  uses,  if 
they  had  fallen  into  ill  hands.  It  seems  of  great 
concern,  that  when  a  minister  or  an  ambassador 
dies,  or  is  recalled,  or  is  disgraced,  all  papers  relating 
to  the  secrets  of  his  employment  should  be  of  right 
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in  the  power  of  the  government.     But  I  of  ail  men    1 669. 
should  complain  the  least  of  this,  since  by  this  re^ 
missness  manj  papers  of  a  high  nature  have  fallen 
in  my  way. 

By  the  act  of  supremacy  the  king  was  now  mas-samet 
ter,  and  could  turn  out  bishops  at  pleasure.     This  and  Leigh-* 
had  its  first  effect  on  Burnet;  who  was. offered  a^^bj^^p 
pension,  if  he  would  submit  and  resign,  and  was*^'®^^'^' 
threatened  to  be  treated  more  severely,  if  he  stood 
out.     He  complied,  and  retired  to  a  private  state  of 
life,  and  bore  his  disgrace  better  than  he  had  done 
his  honours.     He  lived  four  years  in  the  shade,  and 
was  generally  much  pitied :  he  was  of  himself  good* 
natured,  and  sincere ;  but  was  much  in  the  power  of 
others :  he  meddled  too  much  in  that  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  did  not  understand ;  for  he  287 
was  not  cut  out  s  for  a  court,  or  for  the  ministry  ^ : 
and  he  was  too  remiss  in  that  which  was  properly 
his  business,  and  which  he  understood  to  a  good  de- 
gree ;  for  he  took  no  manner  of  care  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  his  function. 

At  this  time  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  The  sute 
the  choice  of  the  professor  of  divinity  does  belong,  thio^  in  at 
chose  me,  though  unknown  to  them  all,  to  be  pro-  ^'••k**^- 
fessor  there.     There  was  no  sort  of  artifice  or  ma- 
nagement to  bring  this  about :  it  came  of  themselves : 
and  they  did  it  without  any  recommendation  of  any 
person  whatsoever*.     So  I  was  advised  by  all  my 
friends  to  change  my  post,  and  go  thither.     This 

s  A  phrase  of  dignity.   6.  Burnet  bishop  of  Salisbury  had, 

^  It  seems  Burnet  archbishop  who  was  cut  out  for  a  court 

of  GiasgoWy  a  good  natured,  and    ministry,  from    nineteen 

sincere  man,  had  not  the  like  years  of  age  to  seventy-two.  D. 

call  to  meddle  in  matters  that         ^  Modest.  S. 

did  not  belong  to  him,  that 

VOL.  I.  K  k 
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1669.  engaged  me  both  into  much  study  and  in  a  great 
deal  of  business.  The  clergy  came  all  to  me,  think- 
ing I  had  some  credit  with  those  that  governed,  and 
laid  their  grievances  and  complaints  befoie  me. 
They  were  very  ill  used,  and  were  so  entirely  for- 
saken by  their  people,  that  in  most  places  they  shut 
up  their  churches :  they  were  also  threatened  and 
affronted  on  all  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  came  much  to  me,  and 
told  me  such  strange  things  of  the  vices  of  some,  the 
follies  of  others,  and  the  indiscretions  of  them  all, 
that,  though  it  was  not  reasonable  to  believe  all  that 
they  said,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  a  great 
deal  of  it.  And  so  I  soon  saw  what  a  hard  pro- 
vince I  was  like  to  have  of  it.  Accounts  of  the 
state  of  those  parts  were  expected  firom  me,  and 
were  like  to  be  believed.  And  it  was  not  easy  to 
know  what  ought  to  be  believed,  nor  how  matters 
were  to  be  represented :  for  I  found  [lying  and]  ca- 
lumny were  so  equally  practised  on  both  sides,  that  I 
came  to  mistrust  every  thing  that  I  heard.  One 
thing  was  visible,  that  conventicles  abounded,  and 
strange  doctrine  was  vented  in  them.  The  king^s 
supremacy  was  now  the  chief  subject  of  dedamar 
tion:  it  was  said,  bishops  were  indeed  enemies  to 
the  Ii|[)erties  of  the  church,  but  the  king's  little  finger 
would  be  heavier  than  their  loins  had  been.  After 
I  had  been  for  some  months  among  them,  and  had 
heard  so  much,  that  I  believed  very  little,  I  wrote 
to  lord  Tweedale,  that  disorders  did  certainly  in- 
crease ;  but,  as  for  any  particulars,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  believe,  much  less  could  I  suggest  what  re- 
medies seemed  proper :  I  therefore  proposed,  that  a 
committee  of  council  might  be  sent  round  the  coun- 
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try  to  examine  matters,  and  to  give  such  orders  as    iC6g. 
were  at  present  necessary  for  the  public  quiet ;  and 
that  they  might  prepare  a  report  against  the  next 
session   of  parliament,  that  then  proper  remedies 
might  be  found  out. 

Duke  Hamiltofa,  lord  Kincardin,  Primerose,  and  288 
Drumond,  were  sent  to  these  parts.     They  met  first  ^u^of 
at  Hamilton,  next  at  Glasgow :  then  they  went  to  ^"^nn ^ 
other  parts ;  and  came  back,  and  ended  their  circuit  ^«  ^»^. 
at  Glasgow.     They  punished  some  disorders,  and 
threatened  both  the  indulged  ministers    and  the 
countries  with  greater  severities,  if  they  should  stiU 
grow  more  and  more  insolent  upon  the  favour  that 
had  been  shewed  them.     I  was  blamed  by  the  pres- 
byterians  for  all  they  did,  and  by  the  episcopal  party 
for  all  they  did  not ;  since  these  thought  they  did 
too  little,  as  the  others  thought  they  did  too  much. 
They  consulted  much  with  me ;  and  suffered  me  to 
intercede  so  effectually  for  those  whom  they  had  put 
in  prison,  that  they  were  all  set  at  liberty.     The 
episcopal  party  thought  I  intended  to  make  my  self 
popular  at  their  cost :  so  they  began  that  strain  of 
fury  and  calumny  that  has  pursued  me  ever  since 
from  that  sort  of  people  '^,  as  a  secret  enemy  to  their 
interest,  and  an  underminer  of  it.     But  I  was,  and 
still  am,  an  enemy  to  all  force  and  violence  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience :  and  there  is  no  principle  that  is 
more  hated  by  bad,  ill-natured   clergymen,   than 
that. 

The  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  pressed 
Leightoun  much  to  accept  of  the  see  of  Glasgow. 
He  declined  it  with  so  much  aversion,  that  we  w^re 

^  A  civil  term  for  all  who  are  episcopal.   S. 
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1 669.  all  uneasj  at  it.  Nothing  moved  him  to  hearken  to 
it,  but  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  the  accommoda- 
tion that  was  proposed ;  in  which  he  had  all  assist- 
ance promised  him  from  the  government.  The  king 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  for  to  court.  He  sent  for 
me  on  his  way;  where  he  stopt  a  day,  to  know 
fipom  me  what  prospect  there  was  of  doing  anj  good. 
I  could  not  much  encourage  him :  yet  I  gave  him 
all  the  hopes  that  I  could  raise  mj  self  to :  and  I 
was  then  inclined  to  think,  that  the  accommodation 
was  not  impracticable.  Upon  his  coming  to  Lon- 
don, he  found  lord  Lauderdale's  temp»  was  much 
inflamed:  he  was  become  fierce  and  intractable. 
But  lord  Tweedale  made  evay  thing  as  easy  to  him 
as  was  possible.  They  had  turned  out  an  archbi- 
shop :  so  it  concerned  them  to  put  an  eminent  man 
in  his  room,  who  should  order  matters  with  si^ch 
moderation,  that  the  government  should  not  be  un- 
der perpetual  disturbance  by  reason. of  complaints 
from  those  parts. 

1670.  But  now  the  court  was  entering  into  new  de- 
signs, into  which  lord  Lauderd^e  was  thrusting 
himself,  with  an  obsequious,  or  rather  an  officious 
zeal.  I  will  dwell  no  longer  at  present  on  that,  than 
just  to  name  the  duchess  of  Orleans's  coming  to  Do- 
ver, of  which  a  more  particular  account  shall  be 

289  &^^^9  after  that  I  have  laid  together  all  that  relates 
to  Scotland  in  the  year  1670,  and  the  whole  business 
of  the  accommodation.  Leightoun  proposed  to  the 
king  his  scheme  of  the  accommodation,  and  the  great 
advantages  that  his  majesty's  affairs  would  have,  if 
that  country  could  be  brought  into  temper.  The 
king  was  at  this  time  gone  off  from  the  design  of  a 
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compreheBflion  in  England.     Toleration  was  now    i6;o. 
thought  the  best  Way.    Yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  i^^ 
possessed  him  with  the  necessity  of  doing  somewhat  ^"J^^^. 
to  soften  the  Scots,  in  order  to  the  great  design  he  modation. 
was  then  engaging  in.     Upon  that  the  king,  who 
seldom  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  think  twice  of 
any  one  thing,  gave  way  to  it.    Leightoun's  paper 
was  in  some  places  corrected  by  sir  Robert  Murray; 

■ 

and  was  turned  into  instructions,  by  which  lord 
Lauderdale  was  authorized  to  pass  the  concessions 
that  were  to  be  offered,  into  laws.  This  he  would 
never  own  to  me,  though  Leightoun  shewed  me  the 
copy  of  them.  But  it  appeared  probable,  by  his  con- 
duct afterwards,  that  he  had  secret  directions  to 
spoil  the  matter,  and  that  he  intended  to  deceive  us 
alL  Lord  Tweedale  was  more  to  be  depended  on. 
But  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  lady  Dysert:  and  so 
his  interest  did  not  continue  strong  enough  to  carry 
on  such  a  matter. 

Leightoun  undertook  the  administration  of  the 
see  of  Glasgow :  and  it  was  a  year  after  this  before 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  be  translated  thither.  He 
came  upon  this  to  Glasgow,  and  held  a  synod  of  his 
clergy ;  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but  com-* 
plaints  of  desertion  and  ill  usage  from  them  alL 
Leightoun,  in  a  sermon  that  he  preached  to  them,  LeightouD'g 
and  in  several  discourses,  both  in  public  and  private,  hu  dTrgy. 
exhorted  them  to  look  up  more  to  God,  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  to 
bear  the  contempt  and  ill  usage  they  met  with,  as  a 
cross  laid  on  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  to  lay  aside  all  the  appetites  of  revenge,  to 
humble  themselves  before  God,  to  have  many  days 
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1670,   for  secret  .fasting  and  prayers,  and  to  meet  often  to- 


gether, that  they  might  quicken  and  assist  one  an- 
other in  those  holy  exercises :  and  then  they  might 
expect  blessings  from  heaven  upon  thc^  labours. 
This  was  a  new  strain  to  the  clergy.  They  had  no- 
thing to  say  against  it :  but  it  was  a  comfortless 
doctrine  to  them:  and  they  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it.  No  speedy  ways  were  proposed  for 
forcing  the  people  to  come  to  church,  nor  for  send- 
ing soldiers  among  them,  or  raising  the  fines  to 
.  which  they  were  liable.  So  they  went  home,  as 
little  edified  with  their  new  bishop,  as  he  was  with 
them.  When  this  was  over,  he  went  round  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  in- 
290dulged  ministers, '  and  carried  me  with  him.  His 
business  was,  to  persuade  them  to  hearken  to  propo- 
sitions  of  peace.  He  told  them,  some  of  them  would 
be  quickly  sent  for  to  Edenburgh,  where  terms 
would  be  offered  them  in  order  to  the  making  up 
our  differences :  all  was  sincerely  meant :  they  would 
meet  with  no  artifices  nor  hardships :  and  if  they 
received  those  offers  heartily,  they  would  be  turned 
into  laws :  and  all  the  vacancies  then  in  the  church 
would  be  filled  by  their  brethren.  They  received 
this  with  so  much  indifference,  or  rather  neglect, 
that  it  would  have  cooled  any  zeal  that  was  less 
warm  and  less  active  than  that  good  mean's  was. 
They  were  scarce  dvil;  and  did  not  so  much  as 
thank  him  for  his  tenderness  and  care:  the  more 
artM  among  them,  such  as  Hutcheson,  said,  it  was 
a  thing  of  general  concern,  and  they  were  but  single 
men.  Others  were  more  metaphysical,  and  ent^- 
taiued  us  with  some  poor  arguings  and  distinctions. 
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Ldghtoun  began  to  lose  heart.    Yet  he  resolved  to    1670. 
set  the  negociation  on  foot,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  he 
could. 

When  lord  Lauderdale  came  down  to  hold  a  ses-  a  oonfe- 
sion  of  parliament,  letters  were  writ  to  six  of  theu^n 
predbyterian  preachers,  ordering  them  to  come  toj^i^^"** 
town.    There  was  aJoni?  conference  between  Leiffh-il'***^3rte- 

o  ^      nam. 

toun  and  them,  before  the  earls  of  Lauderdale, 
Rothes,  Tweedale,  and  Kincardin.^  Sharp  would 
not  be  present  at  it :  but  he  ordered  Paterson,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  hear  all,  and  to 
bring  him  an  account  oi  what  passed.  Leightoun 
laid  before  them  the  mischief  of  our  divisions,  and 
of  the  schism  that  they  had  occasioned :  many  souls 
were  lost,  and  many  more  wer^  in  danger  by  these 
means :  so  that  every  one  ought  to  do  all  he  could 
to  heal  this  wide  breach,  that  had  already  let  in  so 
niany  evils  among  us,  which  were  like  to  make  way 
to  many  more:  for  his  own  part,  he  was  persuaded 
that  episcopacy,  as  an  order  distinct  firom  presbyters, 
had  continued  in  the  church  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles ;  that  the  world  had  every  where  re- 
ceived the  christian  religion  from  bisliops,  and  that 
a  parity  among  clergymen  was  never  thought  of  in 
the  church  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  then  set  up  rather  by  accident  than  on  de- 
sign: yet,  how  much  soever  he  was  persuaded  of 
this,  since  they  were  of  another  mind,  he  was  now 
to  offer  a  temper  to  them,  by  which  both  sides  might 
still  preserve  their  opinions,  and  yet  unite  in  carry- 
ing on  the  ends  of  the  gospel  and  their  ministry: 
they  had  moderators  amongst  them,  which  was  no 
divine  institution,  but  only  a  matter ,  of  order :  the 
king  therefore  might  name  these :  and  the  making 
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1670.    them  constant  could  be  no  such  encroachment  on 


their  function,  as  that  the  peace  of  the  church  must 
291  be  broke  on  such  an  account :  nor  could  they  say, 
that  the  blessing  of  the  men  named  to  this  function 
by  an  imposition  of  hands  did  degrade  them  from. 
their  former  office,  to  say  no  more  of  it :  so  they 
were  still  at  least  ministers :  it  is  true,  others  thought 
they  had  a  new  and  special  authority,  more  than  a 
bare  presidency :  that  did  not  concern  them,  who 
were  not  required  to  concur  with  them  in  any 
thing,  but  in  submitting  to  this  presidency :  and,  as 
to  that,  they  should  be  allowed  to  declare  their  own 
opinion  against  it,  in  as  full  and  as  public  a  manner 
as  they  pleased :  he  laid  it  to  their  consciences,  to 
consider  of  the  whole  matter,  as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  without  any  regard  to'  party  or  pc^ularity. 
He  spoke  in  all  near  half  an  hour,  with  a  gravity 
and  force  that  made  a  very  great  impression  on 
those  who  heard  it.  Hutcheson  answered,  and  said^ 
their  opinion  for  a  parity  among  the  cleigy  was  well 
known :  the  presidency  now  spoke  of  had  made  way 
to  a  lordly  dominion  in  the  diurch :  and  therefore 
how  inconsiderable  soever  the  thing  might  seem  to 
be,  yet  the  effects  of  it  both  had  been  and  would  be 
very  considerable :  he  therefore  desired,  some  time 
might  be  given  them  to  conader  well  of  the  proposi- 
tions now  made,  and  to  consult  with  their  brethren 
about  them :  and,  since  this  might  seem  an  assem- 
bling together  against  law,  he  desired  they  might 
have  the  king^s  commissioner's  leave  for  it.  This 
was  immediately  granted.  We  had  a  -second  con- 
ference, in  which  matters  ware  more  fully  c^ned, 
and  pressed  home,  on  the  grounds  formerly  men- 
tioned.  Lord  Lauderdale  made  us  all  dine  togtther. 
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and  came  to  us  after  dinner:  but  could  scarce  re-    1670. 


strain  himself  from  flying  out ;  for  their  behaviour 
seemed  *both  rude  and  crafty.  But  Leightoun  had 
prepared  him  for  it,  and  pressed  him  not  to  give 
them  a  handle  to  excuse  their  flying  off,  by  any 
roughness  in  his  deportment  towards  them.  The 
propositions  offered  them  were  now  generally  known. 
Sharp  cried  out,  that  episcopacy  was  to  be  under- 
mined, since  the  negative  vote  was  to  be  let  go. 
The  inferior  clergy  thought,  that  if  it  took  effect, 
and  the  presbyterians  were  to  be  generally  brought 
into  churches,  they  would  be  neglected,  and  that 
their  people  would  forsake  them.  So  they  hated  the 
whole  thing.  The  bigoted  presbyterians  thought 
it  was  a  snare,  and  the  doing  that  which  had  a  &ir 
appearance  at  present,  and  was  meant  only  to  lay 
that  generation  in  their  graves  in  peace ;  by  which 
means  episcopacy,  that  was  then  shaking  over  all 
the  natidn,  would  come  to  have  another  root,  and 
grow  again  out  of  that.  But  the  far  greater  part  )of 
the  nation  approved  of  this  design :  and  they  reck- 
oned, either  we  should  gain  our  point,  and  then  all  292 
would  be  at  quiet,  or,  if  such  offers  were  rejected  by 
the  presbjrterians,  it  would  discover  their  temper, 
and  alienate  all  indifferent  men  from  them ;  and  tiie 
nation  would  be  convinced,  how  unreasonable  and 
stubborn  they  were,  and  how  unworthy  they  were 
of  any  farther  favour.  All  that  was  done  in  this 
session  of  parliament  was,  the  raising  a  tax,  and  the 
naming  commissioners  for  the  union  with  England ; 
besides  two  severe  acts  passed  against  conventicles. 

There  had  been  a  great  one  held  in  Fife,  near  New  ae- 
Dunfermlin,  where  none  had  ever  been  held  before,  ^n^ 
Some  gentlemen  of  estates  were  among  them:  and^^°^'' 
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1670.  the  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  a  great  crowd  to- 
gether;  for  intimation  had  been  given  of  it  some 
days  before.  Many  of  these  came  in  their  ordinary 
arms.  That  gave  a  handle  to  call  them  the  rendez- 
vous  of  rebellion.  Some  of  them  were  taken,  and 
brought  to  Edenbui^h,  and  pressed  to  name  as 
many  as  they  knew  of  their  fellow  conventiders : 
but  they  refused  to  do  it.  This  was  sent  up  to 
court,  and  represented  as  the  forerunner  of  rebellion. 
Upon  which  lord  Lauderdale,  hearing  what  use  his 
enemies  made  of  it,  was  transported  almost  to  fits  of 
rage.  Severe  acts  passed  upon  it,  by  which  their 
fines  were  raised  higher,  and  they  were  made  liable 
to  arbitrary  severi^es.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  with 
his  own  hand  put  in  a  word  in  the  act,  that  covered 
i^«  i^-  the  papists,  the  fines  being  laid  on  such  of  the  re- 
ligion.  formed  religion  as  went  not  to  church.  He  pre- 
tended by  this  to  merit  with  the  popish  party,  the 
duke  in  particular ;  whose  religion  was  yet  a  secret 
to  us  in  Scotland,  though  it  was  none  at  court  He 
said  to  my  self,  he  had  put  in  these  words  on  design 
to  let  the  party  know,  they  were  to  be  worse  used 
than  the  papists  themselves.  All  field  conventicles 
were  declared  treasonable :  and  in  the  preacher  they 
were  made  capital.  The  landlords,  on  whose  grounds 
they  were  held,  were  to  be  severely  fined :  and  all 
who  were  at  them  were  to  be  punished  arbitrarily, 
if  they  did  not  discover  all  that  were  present,  whom 
they  knew.  House  conventicles,  crowded  without 
the  doors,  or  at  the  windows,  were  to  be  reckoned 
and  punished  as  field  conventicles.  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray told  me,  that  the  king  was  not  well  pleased  with 
this  act,  as  being  extravagantly  severe;  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  preachers  being  to  be  punished  by  death. 
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He  said,  Eloody  laws  did  no  good;  and  that  he  1670. 
would  never  have  passed  it,  if  he  had  known  it  be- 
forehand.  The  half  of  the  parliament  abhorred  this 
act.  Yet  so  abject  were  they  in  their  submissions  to 
lord  Lauderdale,  that  the  young  earl  of  Cassilis  was 
the  single  person  that  voted  in  the  negative.  [He 
was  heir  to  his  father's  stiffness,  but  not  to  his  vir- 
tues.] This  passed  in  parliament  so  suddenly,  that 
Leightoun  knew  nothing  of  it,  till  it  was  too  late.  29S 
He  expostulated  with  lord  Tweedale  severely  about 
it :  he  said,  the  whole  complex  of  it  was  so  contrary 
to  the  common  rules  of  humanity,  not  to  say  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  was  ashamed  to  mix  in  counsels 
with  those  who  could  frame  and  pass  such  acts; 
and  he  thought  it  somewhat  strange,  that  neither 
he  nor  I  had  been  advised  with  in  it.  The  earl  of 
Tweedale  said,  the  late  field  conventicle  being  a 
new  thing,  it  had  forced  them  to  severities,  that  at 
another  time  could  not  be  well  excused :  and  he  as- 
sured us,  there  was  no  design  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Leightoun  sent  to  the  western  counties  six  epi- 
scopal divines,  all,  except  my  self,  brought  from  other 
parts :  Nairn  and  Charteris  were  two  of  them :  the 
three  others,  Aird,  Cook,  and  Paterson,  were  the 
best  we  could  persuade  to  go  round  the  country  to 
preach  in  vacant  churches,  and  to  argue  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  accommodation  with  such  as  should 
come  to  them.  The  episcopal  dei^,  who  were  yet 
in  the  countiy,  could  not  argue  much  for  any  thing ; 
and  would  not  at  all  argue  in  favour  of  a  proposition 
that  they  hated.  The  people  of  the  countiy  came 
generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds. 
We  were  indeed  amazed  to  see  a  poor  commonalty 
so  capable  to  argue  upon  points  of  govemmenty  and 
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1670.  on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes  in 
matters  of  religion :  upon  all  these  topics  they  had 
texts  of  scripture  at  hand ;  and  were  ready  with 
their  answers  to  any  thing  that  was  said  to  them. 
This  measure  of  knowledge  was  spread  even  among 
the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers,  find  their  ser- 
vants. They  were  indeed  vain  of  their  knowledge, 
much  conceited  of  themselves,  and  were  full  of  a 
most  entangled  scrupulosity ;  so  that  they  found,  or 
made^  difficulties  in  every  thing  that  could  be  laid 
before  them«  We  staid  about  three  months  in  the 
country :  and  in  that  time  there  was  a  stand  in  the 
frequency  of  conventicles.  But,  as  soon  as  we  were 
gone,  a  set  of  those  hot  preachers  went  round  all  the 
places  in  which  we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the  good 
we  could  hope  to  do.  They  told  them,  the  Devil 
was  never  so  formidable,  as  when  he  was  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light. 
The  pres-  The  outed  ministers  had  many  meetings  in  several 
rii^iTed  to  pdrts  of  the  kiugdom.  They  found  themsdves  under 
'/^^^^  great  difficulties.  The  people  had  got  it  among 
them.  them,  that  all  that  was  now  driven  at,  was  only  to 
extinguish  presbytery,  by  some  seeming  concessions, 
with  the  present  generation ;  and  that  if  the  minis- 
ters went  into  it,  they  gave  up  their  cause,  that  so 
they  themselves  might  be  provided  'for  during  their 
lives,  and  die  at  more  ease.  So  they,  who  were 
strangely  subdued  by  their  desire  of  popularity,  re- 
294  solved  to  reject  the  propositions,  though  they  could 
not  weU  tell  o]q  what  grounds  they  should  justify  it. 
A  report  was  also  spread  among  them,  which  they 
believed,  and  had  its  Aill  effect  upon  them :  it  was 
said,  that  the  king  was  alienated  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  weary  of  supporting  episcopacy  in 
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Scotland;  and  so  was  resolved  not  to  clog  his  go-  1670. 
yemment  any  longer  with  it ;  and  that  the  conces-  ^"""" 
sions'nbw  made  did  not  arise  from  any  tenderness 
we  had  for  them,  but  from  an  artifice  to  preserve 
episcopacy :  so  they  were  made  belieye,  that  their 
agreeing  to  them  was  really  a  strengthening  of  that 
government,  which  was  otherwise  ready  to  fall  with 
its  own  weight.  And  because  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
according  to  its  general  sound,  was  apt  to  work  much 
on  them,  that  of  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  it 
was  often  repeated  amon^  them.  It  was  generally 
agreed  on  to  reject  the  offers  made  them.  The  next 
debate  among  them  was,  about  the  reasons  they  were 
to  give  for  rejecting  them ;  or  whether  they  would 
comply  with  another  proposition,  which  Leightoun 
had  made  them,  that,  if  they  did  not  like  the  propo- 
sitions  he  had  made,  they  would  see,  if  they  could 
be  more  happy  than  he  was,  and  offer  at  other  pro- 
positions. In  their  meetings  [there  was  much  sad 
stuff;]  they  named  [in  some  of  them]  two,  to  main- 
tain the  debate,  pro  and  co^i.  They  disputed  about 
the  protestation  that  they  were  allowed  to  make :  and 
protestatio  eontraria  facto  was  a  maxim  that  was 
in  great  vogue  among  them.  They  argued  upon  the 
obligation  by  the  covenant  to  maintain  their  church, 
as  then  established,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government :  and  so  every  thing  that  was  con- 
trary to  that  was  represented  as  a  breach  of  cove- 
nant :  and  none  durst  object  to  that.  But  that  they 
might  make  a  proposition,  which  they  were  sure 
would  not  be  hearkened  to,  they  proposed  that  ampng 
the  concessions  to  be  insisted  on,  one  might  be  a 
liberty  to  ordain  without  the  bishops.  When  we 
heard  what  their  reasonings  were,  papers  were  writ. 
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1670.  and  sent  among  them,  in  answer  to  them.  But  it  is  a 
"  vain  thing  to  argue,  when  a  resolution  is  taken  up, 
not  founded  on  argument ;  and  arguments  are  only 
sought  for,  to  justify  that  which  is  ah-eady  resolved 
on.  We  pressed  them  with  this,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  covenant,  they  themselves  had  afterwards 
made  many  alterations,  much  more  important  than 
this  of  submitting  to  a  constant  moderator,  named 
,  by  the  king.  Cromwell  took  from  them  the  power 
of  meeting  in  general  assemblies :  yet  they  went  on 
doing  the  other  duties  of  their  function ;  though  this, 
which  they  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  their  rights, 
was  denied  them :  when  an  order  came  out  to  se- 
quester the  half  of  the  benefices  of  such  as  should 
still  pray  for  the  king,  they  upon  that  submitted, 
295  though  before  they  had  asserted  it  as  a  duty,  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  covenant :  they  had 
discontinued  their  ministry,  in  obedience  to  laws  and 
proclamations  now  for  nine  years :  and  those,  who 
had  accepted  the  indulgence,  had  come  in  by  the 
king's  authority,  and  had  only  a  parochial  govern- 
ment, but  did  not  meet  in  presbyteries :  from  all 
which  we  inferred,  that,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
lay  down  any  thing  that  they  thought  a  duty,  or  to 
submit  to  any  thing  that  they  thought  an  invasion  of 
their  rights,  the^  could  find  a  distinction  for  it :  and 
it  was  not  easy  to  sheW,  why  they  were  not  as  com- 
pliant in  this  particular.  But  all  was  lost  labom*: 
hot  men  among  them  were  positive :  and  all  of  them 
were  frdl  of  [contentious  logic.  Two  passages  of 
scripture  were  generally  applied  to  them.  To  one 
sort*  of  them,  that  in  the  Proverbs,  Thejbol  ragethy 
and  is  confident:  and  to  the  other  that  in  Micah, 
chap.  vii.  ver.  4.   The  best  of  them  is  a&  a  brier : 
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the  mast  upright  (of  them)  U  sharper  than  a  thorn-    1670. 
hei^e  "*.]  "~~"" 

Duchess  Hamilton  sent  for  some  of  them,  Hutche- 
son  in  particular.  She  said,  she  did  not  pretend  to 
understand  nice  distinctions,  and  the  terms  of  dis- 
pute :  here  was  plain  sense :  the  country  might  be 
again  at  quiet,  and  the  rest  of  those  that  were  outed 
admitted  to  churches,  on  terms  that  seemed  to  all 
reasonable  men  very  easy :  their  rejecting  this  would 
give  a  very  ill  character  of  them,  and  would  have 
very  bad  effects,  of  which  they  might  see  cause  to 
repent,  when  it  would  be  too  late.  She  told  me, 
all  that  she  could  draw  from  him,  that  she  under- 
stood, was,  that  he  saw  the  generality  of  their  party 
was  resolved  against  all  treaties,  or  any  agreement : 
and  that,  if  a  sniall  number  should  break  off  from 
them,  it  would  not  heal  the  old  breaches,  but  would 
create  new  ones.  In  conclusion,  nothing  was  like  to 
follow  on  this  whole  negotiation.  We,  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  had  lost  all  our  own  side  by  offering 
at  it;  and  the  presbyterians  would  not  make  one 
step  towards  us. 

Leightoun  desired  another  meeting  with  them  atsomeeonfe. 
Pasley,  to  which  he  carried  me  and  one  or  twoJJ^J^^^ 
more.  They  were  about  thirty.  We  had  two  long 
conferences  with  them.  Leightoun  laid  out  before 
them  the  obligations  that  lay  on  them  to  seek  for 
peace  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  we  al- 
ready saw  the  dismal  effects  of  our  contentions: 
there  could  be  no  agreement,  unless  on  both  sides 
there  was  a  disposition  to  make  some  abatements, 
and  some  steps  towards  one  another :  it  appeared, 

^  The  word  contention  was  substituted  for  tbis  clause. 
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1670.    that  we  were  willing  to  make  even  unreasonable 


ones  on  our  side :  and  would  they  abate  nothing  in 
theirs?  Was  their  opinion  so  mathematically  cer- 
tain, that  they  could  not  dispense  with  any  part  of 
it,  for  the  'peace  of*  the  church,  and  for  the  saving 
of  souls  ?  Many  poor  things  were  said  on  their  side, 
which  would  have  made  a  less  mild  man  than  he 
was  lose  all  patience.  But  he  bore  with  all  [their 
trifling  impertinencies,]  and  urged  this  question  on 
them.  Would  they  have  held  communion  -with  the 
296  church  of  God  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  or 
not  ?  If  they  should  say,  not,  he  would  be  less  de- 
sirous of  entering  into  communion  with  them ;  since 
he  must  say  of  the  church  at  that  time.  Let  my  wd 
be  with  theire :  if  they  said,  they  would ;  then  he 
was  sure,  they  would  not  reject  the  offers  now  made 
them,  which  brought  episcopacy  much  lower  than  it 
was  at  that  time.  One  of  the  most  learned  among 
them  had  prepared  a  speech  full  of  quotations,  to 
prove  the  difference  between  the  primitive  episco- 
pacy and  ours  at  present.  I  was  then  full  of  those 
matters :  so  I  answered  aU  his  speech,  and  every  one 
of  his  quotations,  and  turned  the  whole  upon  him 
with  advantages  that  were  too  evident  to  be  so 
much  as  denied  by  their  own  party :  and  it  seemed 
the  person  himself  thought  so ;  for  he  did  not  offer 
at  one  word  of  reply.  In  conclusion,  the  presbf- 
terians  desired  that  the  propositions  might  be  given 
them  in  writing :  for  hitherto  all  had  passed  only 
verbally ;  and  words,  they  said,  ndght  be  misunder- 
stood, misrepeated,  and  denied.  Leightoun  had  no 
mind  to  do  it :  yet,  since  it  was  plauaible,  to  say 
they  had  nothing  but  words  to  shew  to  their  bre- 
thren, he  wrote  them  down,  and  gave  me  the  on- 
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ginal,  which  I  still  have  in  my  hands ;  but  suffered    1670. 
them  to  take  as  many  copies  of  it  as  they  pleased. 
At  parting,  he  desired  them  to  come  to  a  final  reso- 
lution, as  soon  as  they  could ;  for  he  beUeved  they 
would  be  called  for  by  the  next  January  to  give 
their  answers.    And  by  the  end  of  that  month  they 
were  ordered  to  come  to  Eclenburgh.     I  went  thi- 
ther at  the  same  time  upon  Leightoun's  desire. 
•    We  met  at  the  earl  of  Rothes's  house,  where  aU  At  lut  they 
this  treaty  came  to  a  short  conclusion.     Hutcheson,  accept  of 
in  all  their  names,  said,  they  had  considered  the  pro-^^o^"*^^^ 
positions  made  to  them,  but  were  not  satisfied  in 
their  consciences  to  accept  of  them.    Leightoun  de- 
sired to  know  upon  what  grounds  they  stood  out. 
Hutcheson  said,  it  was  not  safe  to  argue  against  law. 
Leightoun  said,  that  since  the  government  had  set 
on  a  treaty  with  them,  in  order  to  the  altering  the 
laws,  they  were  certamly  left  to  a  fiill  freedom. of 
aiguing  against  them :  these  offers  were  no  laws : 
so  the  arguing  about  them  could  not  be  called  an 
arguing  against  law :  he  offered  them  a  public  con- 
ference upon  them,  in  the  hearing  of  aU  that  had  a 
mind  to  be  rightly  informed:  he  said,  the  people 
were  drawn  into  those  matters  so  &r,  as  to  make  a 
schism  upon  them :   he  thought  it  was  therefore 
very  reasonable,  that  they  should  likewise  hear  the 
grounds  examined,  upon  which  both  sides  went. 
Hutcheson  refused  this:  he  said,  he  was  but  one 
man ;  and  that  what  he  said  was  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  given  him  no  farther  authority. 
Leightoun  then  asked,  if  they  had  nothing  on  their  297 
side  to  propose  towards  the  healing  of  our  breaches. 
Hutcheson    answered,  their   principles  ware  well 
enough  known,. but  he  had  nothing  to  propose. 
VOL.  I.  L  1 
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1670.  Upon  this  Leightoun,  in  a  long  discourse,  tdd  what 
was  the  design  he  had  been  driving  at  in  all  this 
negotiation;  it  was  to  procure  peace  and  to  pro- 
mote religion  :  he  had  offered  several  things,  which 
he  was  persuaded  were  great  diminutions  of  the  just 
rights  of  episcopacy :  jet  since  aU  church  power 
was  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  he  had 
thought,  that  in  our  present  circumstances  it  might 
have  conduced  as  much  to  the  interest  of  religion, 
that  episcopacy  should  divest  itself  of  a  great  part  of 
the  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  as  the  bishops' 
using  it  in  former  ages  had  been  an  advantage  to  re- 
ligion :  his  offers  did  not  flow  from  any  nustmst  of 
the  cause :  he  was  persuaded  episcopacy  was  handed 
down  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church  from  the 
Apostles'  days :  perhaps  he  had  wronged  the  order 
by  the  concessions  he  had  made :  yet  he  was  confi- 
dent God  would  forgive  it,  as  he  hoped  his  brethren 
would  excuse  it :  now  they  thought  fit  to  reject  these 
concessions,  without  either  offering  any  reason  fcft 
doing  it,  or  any  expedient  on  their  side :  therefore 
the  continuance  of  our  divisions  must  lie  at  their 
door,  both  before  God  and  man :  if  iU  effects  followed 
upon  this,  he  was  firee  of  all  blame,  and  had  done  his 
part.  Thus  was  this  treaty  broke  off,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  sober  and  dispassionate  people,  and  to 
the  great  joy  of  Sharp,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops ; 
who  now  for  a  while  seemed  even  pleased  with  us, 
because  we  had  all  along  asserted  episcopacy,  and 
had  pleaded  for  it  in  a  high  and  positive  strain. 
ceoBUKt  I  hope  this  will  be  thought  an  useM  part  of  the 
fJll^hX'^  history  of  that  time :  none  knew  the  steps  made  in 
■"*****■•  it  better  than  my  self.  The  fierce  episcopal  men 
will  see,  how  much  they  were  to  blame  for  accusing 
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that  apostolical  man  Leightoun,  as  they  did,  on  ^^7o. 
this  occasion ;  as  if  he  had  designed  in  this  whole 
matter  to  betraj  his  own  order,  and  to  set  up 
presbytery.  The  presbyterians  may  also  see,  how 
much  their  behaviour  disgusted  all  wise,  moderate, 
and  good  men,  [how  little  sincere  and  honest  they 
were  in  it,  when  the  desire  of  popularity  made  them  . 
reject  °]  propositions,  that  came  so  home  even  to  the  ' 
maxims  they  had  set  up,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  offending,  that  is,  of  losing  the  credit  they  had 
with  their  party,  could  be  so  much  as  pretended  for 
their  refusing  to  agree  to  them.  Our  part  in  the 
whole  negotiation  was  sincere  and  open.  We  were 
acted  with  no  other  principle,  and  had  no  other  de- 
sign, but  to  aUay  a  violent  agitation  of  men's  spirits, 
that  was  throwing  us  into  great  distractions ;  and  to 
heal  a  breadi,  that  was  like  to  let  in  an  inundation 
of  miseries  upon  us,  as  has  appeared  but  too  evi-29g 
dently  ever  since.  The  high  party,  keeping  still  their 
old  bias  to  persecution,  and  recovering  afterwards 
their  credit  with  the  government,  carried  violent 
proceedings  so  far,  that,  after  they  had  thrown  the 
nation  into  great  convulsions,  they  drew  upon  them- 
selves such  a  d^ree  of  fury  £com  enraged  multitudes, 
whom  they  had  oppressed  long  and  heavily,  that,  in 
conclusion,  the  episcopal  order  was  put  down,  [with 
as  much  injustice  and  violence,  as  had  been  practised 
in  supporting  it,]  as  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 
The  roughness  of  our  own  side,  and  the  perverseness 
of  the  presbjrterians,  did  so  much  alienate  me  from 
both,  that  I  resolved  to  withdraw  my  self  from  any 


°  when  they  rejected  was  substituted. 

Ll2 
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1670.  farther  meddling*  and  to  give  my  self  wholly  to 
study.  I  was  then,  and  for  three  years  after  that, 
offered  to  be  made  a  bishop :  but  I  refiised  it.  I 
saw  the  counsels  were  altering  above :  so  I  resdved 
to  look  on,  and  see  whither  things  would  turn* 

1671.  My  acquaintance  at  Hamilton,  and  the  favour  and 
^»^o7tbefriendship  I  met  with  from  both  the  duke  and  ducfa- 
H^ton  ^^9  made  me  offer  my  service  to  them,  in  order  to 
1^  JTthi^^  the  search  of  many  papers  that  were  very  carefully 
*>»«•        i»eserved  by  them:  for  the  duchess's   unde  had 

charged  her  to  keep  them  with  the  same  care,  as 
she  kept  the  writings  of  her  estate ;  since  in  these  a 
full  justification  of  her  figrfiher's  public  actings,  and 
of  his  own,  would  be  found,  when  she  should  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  one  that  could  set  them  in  or- 
der, and  in  a  due  light.  She  put  them  all  in  my 
hands,  which  I  acknowledge  was  a  very  gr&st  trust : 
and  I  made  no  ill  use  of  it.  I  found  there  materials 
for  a  very  large  history.  I  writ  it  with  great  sin- 
cerity ;  and  concealed  none  of  their  errors.  I  did 
indeed  conceal  several  things  that  related  to  the 
king :  I  lefbout  some  passages  that  were  in  his  let- 
ters^; in  some  of  which  was  too  much  weaknessy 

®  The  letters,  if  they  had  been  **  m^esties  name  to  the  assem- 

published,  could  not  have  given  **  bly,  so  strictly  eonsdentioiis 

a  worse  character.  S.   See  those  **  was  his  miyesty  (Charles  L) 

Memoirs,  p.  379.  O.  (Salraon,  '*  that  he  wrote  his  sense  of  it 

in  his  Examination,  vol.  i.  p.  69 1 .  **  in  the  feUowing  lettdr,  which 

points  out  a  passage  in  these  *'  is  here  subjoined."    Spesker 

Memoirs  of  the  Dul^  of  Hamil-  Onslow  refers  to  p.  379.  of  the 

ton,  p.  93.  b  which  the  bishop  Memoirs,  and  in  this  page  are  the 

thus  expresses  himself :  '*  Be-  following  words  :—-*'Hafjog 

**  cause  of  an  ambiguous  word  '*  proposed  to  myself  nothing 

''which  was  in  the  paper  the  **  more  in  this  whole  work,  than 

'<  marquis  was  to  offer  in  his  "  to  let  the  world  see  the  grest 
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and  in  others  too  much  craft  and  anger.  [And  this  1671 
I  owe  to  truth  to  say,  that  by  many  indications,  that 
lay  before  me  in  those  letters,  I  could  not  admire  ei- 
ther the  judgment,  the  understanding,  or  the  temper 
of  that  unfortunate  prince.  He  had  little  regard  to 
law,  and  seemed  to  think  he  was  not  bound  to  ob- 
serve promises  or  concessions,  that  were  extorted 
from  him  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  He  had  lit- 
tle tenderness  in  his  nature ;  and  probably  his  go- 
vernment would  have  been  severe,  if  he  had  got  the 
better  in  the  war :  his  ministers  had  a  hard  time  un- 
der him.  He  loved  violent  counsels,  but  conducted 
them  so  ill,  that  they  saw  they  must  all  perish  with 
him.  Those  who  observed  this,  and  advised  him  to 
make  up  matters  with  his  parliament  by  concessions, 
rather  than  venture  on  a  war,  were  hated  by  him, 
even  when  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  driven 
made  him  follow  tiieir  advices,  though  generally  too 
late,  and  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  he  lost  the  merit  of 
his  concessions  in  the  awkward  way  of  granting 
them.  This  was  truly  duke  Hamilton's  fete,  who  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  troubles  went  in  warmly  enough 
into  acceptable  counsels ;  but  when  he  saw  how  un- 
happy the  kmg  was  in  his  conduct,  he  was  ever  after 
ihsA  against  the  king^s  venturing  on  a  war,  which 
he  always  believed  would  be  &tal  to  him  in  the  con- 
clusion.] I  got  thiiough  that  work  in  a  few  months. 
When  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  heard  that  I  had 
finished  it,  he  desired  me  to  come  up  to  him ;  for  he 


piety  and  strictness  of  con-  **  had  not  formerly  been  seen 

science  that  blessed  prince  *'or  known,  I  shall  therefore- 

**  carried  along  with  him  in  all  '*  insert  a  copy  of  verses  writ- 

**  his  af&irs,   and   to    publish  "  ten  by  his  majesty  in  his  cap- 

"  such  remains  of  his  pen  as  **  tivity.'*)  ^ 

Lis 
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1671.  was  sure  he  could  both  rectify  many  things  and  en- 
"*"""  large  on  a  great  many  more.  His  true  design  was 
to  engage  me  to  put  in  a  great  deal  relating  to  him- 
self in  that  work.  I  found  another  d^ree  of  kind- 
ness and  confidence  from  him  upon  my  coming  up, 
than  ever  before.  I  had  nothing  to  ask  for  my  sei^ 
but  to  be  excused  from  the  offer  of  two  bishop- 
rics. But  whatsoever  I  asked  for  any  other  person 
was  granted :  and  I  was  considered  as  his  fitvourite. 
He  trusted  me  with  all  secrets,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  reserves  with  me.  He  indeed  pressed  me  to  give 
up  with  sir  Robert  Murray :  and  I  saw,  that  upon 
my  doing  that,  I  should  have  as  much  credit  with 
him  as  I  could  desire.  Sir  Robert  himself  appre- 
299  hended  this  would  be  put  to  me :  and  pressed  me  to 
comply  with  him  in  it.  But  I  hated  servitude,  as 
much  as  I  loved  him :  so  I  refused  it  flatly.  I  tdd 
lord  Lauderdale,  that  sir  Robert  had  been  as  a  se- 
cond father  or  governor  to  me,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  break  friendship  with  him.  But  I  promised  to 
speak  to  him  of  nothing  that  he  trusted  to  me.  And 
this  was  all  that  ever  he  could  bring  me  to,  though 
he  put  it  often  to  me.  [I  was  in  great  doubt,  whe- 
ther it  was  fit  for  me  to  see  his  mistress.  Sir  Robert 
put  an  end  to  that;  fi)r  he  assured  me,  there  was 
nothing  in  that  commerce  that  was  between  iJiem 
besides  a  vast  fondness.  Yet  I  asked  lord  lAuder- 
dale  how  he  had  parted  with  his  wife.  He  gave  me 
a  better  account  of  it  than  I  expected.  I  knew  that 
she  was  an  imperious  and  ill-tempered  wonum.  He 
said  that,  she  herself  deserved  (perhaps  desired)  it ; 
and  that  she  owned  that  she  was  not  at  a&  Jealous  of 
his  familiarities  with  lady  Dysert ;  but  that  she  could 
not  endure  it,  because  she  hated  her.  I  was  then  per- 
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suaded  to  go  to  her,  and  was  treated  by  them  bothP]  1671$ 
with  an  entire  confidence.  Applications  were  made 
to  me :  and  every  thing  that  I  proposed  was  done. 
I  laid  before  him  the  ill  state  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
were  falling  into,  by  his  throwing  off  so.  many  of  his 
firiends.  Duke  Hamilton  and  he  had  been  for  some 
years  in  ill  terms.  I  laid  down  a  method  for  bringing 
them  to  a  better  understanding.  I  got  kind  letters 
to  pass  on  both  sides,  and  put  their  reconciliation  in 
so  Mr  a  way,  that  upon  my  return  to  Scotland  it  was 
for  that  time  fully  made  up.  I  had  authority  from 
him  to  try  how  both  the  earls  of  Argile  and  Twee- 
dale  might  return  to  their  old  iriendship  with  him. 
The  earl  of  Aigile  was  ready  to  do  every  thing.  But 
the  earl  of  Athol  had  proposed  a  mateh  between  his 
son  and  hidy  Dysert's  daughter,  and  he  had  an  here- 
ditary  hatred  to  the  lord  Ai^e  and  his  fimiily:  so 
that  could  not  be  easily  brought  about.  Lord  Twee- 
dale  was  resolved  to  withdraw  from  business.  The 
earl  of  Lauderdale  had  for  many  years  treated  his 
brother  the  lord  Halton  with  as  much  contempt  as 
he  deserved ;  for  he  was  both  weak  and  violent,  in- 
solent and  corrupt.  He  had  promised  to  settle  his 
estate  on  his  daughter,  iivhen  the  lord  Tweedale's  son 
married  her.  But  his  brother  offered  now  every  thing 
that  lady  Dysert  desired,  provided  she  would  get  his 
brother  to  settle  his  estate  on  him.  So  lord  Halton 
was  now  taken  into  affairs ;  and  had  so  much  credit 
with  his  brother,  that  all  the  dependance  was  upon 
him.  And  thus  the  breach  between  the  earls  of  Lau- 
derdale and  Tweedale  was  irrecondleaUe ;  though  I 
did  all  I  could  to  make  it  up. 

As  to  church  affairs,  lord  Lauderdale  asked  my 

p  /  was  treated  by  himt  was  subsitituted. 
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1671*   oiunion  conoerning  them.     I  gave  it  frankly  to  this 
purpose:  there  were  many  vacancies  in  the  disaf- 
fected counties,  to  which  no  conformable  men  of 
A  ftrthcr   any  worth  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go :  so  I  pro- 
pro^^r  i>08ed,  that  the  indulgence  should  be  extended  to 
them  all ;  and  that  the  ministers  should  be  put  into 
those  parishes  by  couples,  and  have  the  b^efice  di* 
vided  between  them ;  and,  in  the  churches  where 
the  indulgence  had  already  taken  place,  that  a  se- 
cond minister  should  be  added,  and  have  the  half  of' 
the  benefice :  by  this  means  I  reckoned  that  all  the 
outed  ministers  would  be  again  employed,  and  kqit 
from  going  round'the  uninfected  parts  of  the  king* 
dom :  [I  said^  if  this  was  done,  either  the  parishes 
would  by  gratuities  mend  theur  benefices,  that  so 
the  two,  who  had  only  the  l^al  provision  of  one, 
might  subsist ;  and  if  they  did  this,  as  I  had  reason 
to  doubt  of  it,  it  would  be  a  settled  tax  of  them,  of 
which  they  would  soon  grow  weary;  but  if  they 
did  not,  it  would  create  quarrels,  and  at  least  a 
coldness  among  them.]     I  also  proposed  that  they 
800should  be  confined  to  their  parishes,  not  to  stir  out 
of  them  without  leave  from  the  bishop  of  the  dio^ 
cese,  or  a  privy  counsellor;  and  that,  upon  trans- 
gressing the  rules  that  should  be  set  them,  a  pro- 
portion of  their  benefice  should  be  forfeited,  and  ap- 
plied to  some  pious  use.    Lord  Lauderdale  heard 
me  to  an  end :  and  then,  without  arguing  one  wcmi 
upon  any  one  branch  of  this  scheme,  he  desired  me 
to  put  it  in  writing ;  which  I  did.    And  the  next 
year,. when  he  came  down  again  to  Scotland,  he 
made  one  write  out  my  paper,  and  turned  it  into 
the  style  of  instructions.    So  easily  did  he  let  him- 
self be  governed  by  those  whom  he  trusted,  even  in 
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matters,  of  great  oonsequence.  Four  bishops  hap-  1671. 
pened  to  die  that  year,  of  which  Edenburgh  was 
one.  I  was  desired  to  make  iny  own  choice :  but  I 
refused  them  alL  Yet  I  obtldned  a  letter  to  be 
writ,  hj  the  king^s  order,  to  lord  Rothes,  that  he 
should  call  the  two  archbishops,  and  four  of  the  of- 
ficers of  state,  and  send  up  their  opinion  to  the  king 
of  the  persons  fit  to  be  promoted:  and  a  private 
letter  was  writ  to  the  lords,  to  join  with  Leightoun 
in  recommending  the  persons  that  he  should  name. 
Leightoun  was  uneasy,  when  he  found  that  Char- 
teris,  and  Nairn,  as  well  as  my  self,  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  accept  bishoprics.  They  had  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
leave  their  retirement^.  Leightoun  was  troubled 
at  this.  He  said,  if  his  friends  left  the  whole  load 
on  him,  he  must  leave  aU  to  Providence.  Yet  he 
named  the  best  men  he  could  think  on.  And,  that 
Sharp  might  not  have  too  public  an  afiront  put  on 
him,  Ldghtoun  agreed  to  one  of  his  nomination. 
But  now  I  go  to  open  a  scene  of  another  nature. 

The  court  was  now  going  into  other  measures.  Foreign  tf- 
The  parliament  had  given  the  king  all  the  money 
he  had  asked  for  repairing  his  fleet,  and  for  supply- 
imp  his  stores  and  magazines.    Additional  revenues  An  alliance 

with  FvmiMw 

were  also  given  for  some  years.  But  at  their  last  Kt  on  foot 
sitting,  in  the  beginning  oi  the  year  1670,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  house  of  commons  were  out  of 
countenance  for  having  given  so  much  mqney,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  give  no  more.  All  was  obtained 
under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the  triple  alli- 
ance. When  the  court  saw  how  little  reason  they 
had  to  expect  farther  supplies,  the  duke  of  Buck- 

4  For'that  very  reason  they  should  have  accepted  bishoprics.  S. 
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1671.  ingham  told  the  king,  that  now  the  time  was  come 
in  which  he  might  both  revenge  the*  attempt  od 
Chatham,  and  shake  off  the  uneasy  restraint  of  a 
house  of  commons.  And  he  got  leave  from  th^  king 
to  send  over  sir  Ellis<  Leightoun  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  offer  the  project  of  a  new  alliance  and  a 
new  war.  Sir  Ellis  told  me  this  himself:  and  was 
SOI  proud  to  think  that  be  was  the  first  man  employed 
in  those  black  and  fatal  designs.  But,  in  the  first 
proposition  made  by  us,  the  subduing  of  England, 
and  the  toleration  of  popery,  here  was  offered,  as 
that  with  which  the  design  must  be  b^un.  France, 
seeing  England  so  inclined,  resolved  to  push  the 
matter  farther, 
«*of  ^V  The  king^s  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was 
{^Jtr*  ***^^?^*  *h®  wittiest  woman  in  France,  [but  she 
had  no  sort  of  virtue,  and  scarce  retained  common 
decency.]  "Hie  king  of  France  had  made  love  to  her, 
[which  she  had  readily  entertained,  but]  with  whidi 
9he  was  highly  incensed,  when  she  saw  it  was  onlya 
pretence  to  cover  his  addresses  to  madamoiadle  la 
Valiere,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  whom  he  after- 
wards declared  openly  to  be  his  mistress :  yet  she  had 
reconciled  herself  to  the  king ;  and  was  now  so  en- 
tirely trusted  by  him,  that  he  ordered  her  to  {^ 
pose  an  interview  with  her  Inrothet  at  Dover.  The 
king  went  thither,  and  was  so  much  charmed  with 
his  sister,  that  every  thing  she  proposed,  and  ev^ 
favour  she  asked,  was  granted:  [it  did  not  pass 
without  the  severest  censures'.]     The  king  ooold 

'  ("  Before  her  death,  it  is  « interview  with  her  brotbcr. 

said,  that  she  sent  for  Mr.  "  swearii^  in  the  most  B^Amn 

Ralph  Mountague,  the  Eng-  **  manner,  that  the  suspicion  of 

**  lish  ambassador,  and  disco-  **  having  entertained  too  (ami- 

vered  to  him  the  object  of  her  '*  liar  attachment  to  any  of  her 


it 
« 


it 
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deny  her  nothing.  She  proposed  an  alliance,  in  or- 
der to  the  conquest  of  Holland  \  The  king  had  a' 
mind  to  have  begun  at  home.  But  she  diverted 
him  £rom  that.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  what  dif- 
ficulties the  king  might  meet  with  upon  the  first 
opening  the  design :  as  it  would  alarm  all  his  peo- 
ple, so  it  would  send  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and 
trade,  and  perhaps  much  people,  over  to  Holland : 
and  by  such  an  accession  they  would  grow  stronger, 
as  he  would  grow  weaker.  So  she  proposed^  that 
they  should  begin  with  Holland,  and  attack  it  vi- 
gorously, both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  upon  their  suc- 
cess .in  that,  all  the  rest  would  be  an  easy  work. 
This  account  of  that  n^otiation  was  printed  twelve 
years  after,  at  Paris,  by  one  abbot  Primi.  I  had 
that  part-  of  the>  book  in  my  hands  in  which  this 
was  contained.  Lord  Preston  was  then  the  king^s 
envoy  at  Paris :  so  he,  knowing  how  great  a  preju- 
dice the  publishing  this  would  be  to  his  master^s  af- 
fisurs,  complained  of  it.    The  book  was  upon  that 


1671. 


«« 


own  blood  was  utterly  ground- 
less/* Cunningham's  History 
qf  Great  Briiam^  translated  by 
Dr,  Thamsont  from  the  Latin 
MS.  vol.  i.  p.  25.  Compare 
Burnet  below,  p.  612.  Mr. 
FoZ|  in  hU  Life  of  James  the 
Second,  observes,  that  though 
Burnet  more  covertly,  and  Lud- 
low more  openly,  insinuates 
that  hb  fondness  for  his  sister 
was  of  a  criminal  nature,  he 
ODuld  never  find  that  there  was 
any  sroilnd  whatever  for  such  a 
suspicion;  and  that  the  little 
that  remains  of  their  epistolary 
correspondence  gives  it  not  the 
smallest  countenance,  p.  71.) 
*  (**  She  (the  duchess)  asked 


*'  me  if  I  had  remembered  what 
'*  she  had  said  to  me  the  night 
*'  before,  of  your  majesty's  m- 
'*  tentions  to  join  with  France 
"  aeainst  Holland ;  I  told  her, 
**  Yes.  Pray  then,  said  she,  tell 
^*  my  brother,  i  never  persuad- 
'*  ed  him  to  it  out  of  my  own 
"  interest,  or  to  be  more  con- 
^  sidered  in  this  country;  but 
because  I  thought  it  for  his 
honour  and  advantage.**  Jlfon- 
tague's  Letter  to  the  Ktag^  gw^ 
tng  an  account  of  his  nster^ 
death,  added  to  the  Earl  of  Ar^ 
lmgton*s  Letters,  addressed  to 
sir  WHUam  Temple,  and  pub- 
lished in  1701,  p-444.) 


<c 


« 
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1671.  suppressed;  and  the  writer  was  put  in  the  Bastille. 
But  he  had  drawn  it  out  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  le 
Tellier's  office :  so  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  thing.  Madame,  as  this  book  says, 
prevailed  to  have  her  scheme  settled,  and  so  went 
back  to  France.  The  journey  proved  fatal  to  her : 
for  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  heard  such  things  of 
her  behaviour,  that  it  was  said  he  ordered  a  great 
dose  of  sublimate  to  be  given  her  in  a  glass  of  suc- 
i^o  ftfier  cory  water,  of  which  she  died  a  few  hours  after  in 
2r  ^^'^  great  torments :  and  when  she  was  opened^  her  sto- 
mach, was  all  ulcerated  \ 
someof  her  *  Siucc  I  meutiou  her  death,  I  will  set  down  one 
story  of  her,  that  was  toli  me  by  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  it  firom  some  who  were  weU  in- 
302  formed  of  the  matter  ^  The  king  of  France  had 
courted  madame  Soissons,  and  made  a  shew  q( 
courting  madame.  But  his  affections  fixing  on  map 
damoiselle  la  Valiere,  she  whom  he  had  forsaken, 
as  weU  as  she  whom  he  had  deceived,  resolved  to  be 
revenged :  and  they  entered  into  a  friendship  in 
order  to  that.  They  had  each  of  them  a  gallant : 
madame  had  the  count  de  Ghliche^  and  the  other 
had  the  marquis  des  Vardes,  then  in  great  &voiir 

^Mountague(afterwardaduke  report,  but  finding  there  was 
of)  seems  to  think  she  was  more  in  it  than  was  fit  to  be 
]x>i8oned,  as  Bppean  in  some  known,  unless  he  had  been  in  a 
manuscript  letters  of  his,  which  condition  to  resent  it  as  a  great 
I  have  seen,  and  which  are  king  ousht,  adyised  him  to  drop 
now,  (1756,)  in  the  hands  of  the  mquuy,  for  fear  it  should  pre> 
the  earl  of  Cardigan.  Mounta-  judice  her  daughters,  who  were 
^e  was  then  our  ambassador  afterwards  married  to  the  duke 
m  France,  and,  as  he  says  in  of  Sayoy  and  king  of  jSpain.  D. 
one  of  these  letters,  was  with  ^  Poor  authority.  S. 
her  at  the  time  of  her  death.  O.  °  (Sir  John  Reresby,  in  his 
Sir  William  Temple  told  me.  Memoirs,  as  others  ako,  men- 
the  king  employed,  him  in  tions  this  count  as  a  reputed  fin- 
searching  into  the  truth  of  this  vourite  of  the  duchess,  p.  10.) 
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with  the  king,  and  a  very  graceful  person.  When  1671. 
the  treaty  of  the  king  of  France's  marriage  was  set 
on  foot,  there  was  an  opmicm  generally  received, 
that  the  infiinta  of  Spain  was  a  woman  o£  great  ge- 
nius, and  would  have  a  considerable  stroke  in  all 
aJBfairs.  So,  many  young  men  of  quality  set  them- 
selves to  learn  the  Spanish  language,  to  give  them 
the  more  credit  with  the  young  queen.  All  that 
fell  to  the  ground,  when  it  appeared  how  weak  a 
woman  she  was.  These  two  were  of  that  number. 
Count  de  Guiche  watched  an  occasion,  when  a  let- 
ter from  the  king  of  Spain  was  given  to  his  daugh- 
ter by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  she  tore  the 
envelope,  and  let  it  ML  He  gathered  up  aU  the 
paiceb  of  it,  together  with  the  seal.  From  these 
they  learnt  to  imitate  the  king  of  Spain's  writing. 
And  they  sent  to  Holland  to  get  a  seal  engraven 
from  the  impression  of  the  wax.  When  all  was  pre- 
pared*  a  letter  was  writ,  as  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  reproaching  his  daughter  for  her  tameness 
in  suffering  such  an  afiront  as  the  king  put  on  her 
by  his  amours,  with  reflections  Ml  both  of  contempt 
and  anger  against  the  king.  There  was  one  Spanish  some  of  tbe 
lady  left  about  the  queen :  so  they  forged  another 
letter,  as  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  her,  with 
that  to  the  queen  inclosed  in  it,  desiring  her  to  de- 
liver it  secretly  into  the  queen's  own  hand.  And 
they  made  a  livery,  such  as  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor's pages  wore :  and  a  boy  was  sent  in  it  with  the 
letter.  The  lady  suspected  no  forgery ;  but  fancied 
the  letter  might  be  about  some  matter  of  state.  She 
thought  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  the  king,  who,  read- 
ing  it,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  about  it.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  saw  he  was  abused  in  it.    The 
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1671.  king  spoke. to  the  marquis  des  Vardes,  not  suspect- 
ing  that  he  was  in  it,  and  charged  him  to  search 
after  the  author  of  this  abuse  that  was  intended  to 
be  put  on  him.  The  two  ladies  now  rejoiced,  that 
the  looking  after  the  discbvery  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  so  much  concerned  in  it.  He  amused  the 
king  with  the  inquiries  that  he  was  making,  though 
he  was  ever  in  a  wrong  scent.  But  in  all  this  time 
madame  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  she 
came  to  like  his  person ;  and  had  so  little  command 
of  herself,  that  she  told  madame  Soissons,  she  was 
80S  her  rival.  The  other  readily  complied  with  her. 
And,  by  an  odd  piece  of  extravagance,  he  was  sent 
for :  and  madame  Soissons  told  him,  since  he  was 
in  madame's  &vour,  she  released  him  from  all  obli- 
gations, and  delivered  him  over  to  her.  The  mar- 
quis des  Vardes  thought,  this  was  only  an  arti- 
fice of  gallantry,  to  try  how  fiuthful  he  was  to  his 
amours :  so  he  declared  himself  incapable  of  change 
ing,  in  terms  fiill  of  respect  for  madame,  and  of  pas- 
sion for  the  other.  This  raised  in  madame  so  deep 
a  resentment,  that  she  resolved  to  sacrifice  Des 
Vardes,  but  to  save  the  count  de  Guiche.  So  she 
gave  him  notice,  that  the  king  had  discovered  the 
whole  intrigue;  and  charged  him  to  hasten  out  of 
France.  And,  as  soon  as  she  believed  that  he  was 
in  Flanders,  she  told  all  to  the  king  of  France. 
Upon  which  Des  Vardes  was  not  onfy  disgraced, 
but  kept  long  a  prisoner  in  Aigues  Mortes.  And 
afterwards  he  was  suffered  to  come  to  Montpe- 
lier.  And  it  was  almost  twenty  years  afiier,  be- 
fore he  was  suffered  to  come  to  court.  I  was  at 
court  when  he  came  first  to  it.  He^was^much 
broke  in  his  health,  but  was  become  a  philosopher, 
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and  was  in  great  reputation  among  aU  Des  Cartes's    1671. 

followers.     Madame  had  an  intrigue  with  another 

person,  whom  I  knew  well,  the  count  of  Treville. 
When  she  was  in  her  agony,  she  said,  Adieu  Tre* 
ville.  He  was  so  struck  with  this  accident,  that  it 
had  a  good  effect  on  him;  for  he  went  and  Itved 
many  years  among  the  fathers  of  the  oratory^  and 
became  both  a  very  learned  and  devout  man.  He 
came  afterwards  out  into  the  world.  I  saw  him 
often  \  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  sweet  temper,  only 
a  little  too  formal  for  a  Frenchman.  But  he  was 
very  sincere.  He  was  a  Jansenist.  He  hated  the 
Jesuits.  And  had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  king, 
which  appeared  in  all  the  instances  in  which  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  shew  it. 

Upon  madame's  death,  as  the  marshal  BeUefonds 
came  from  France  with  the  compliment  to  the  court 
of  England,  so  the  djike  of  Buckingham  was  sent  The  tmty 
thither  on  pretence  to  return  the  compliment,  but^^gotiate^ 
reaUy  to  finish  the  treaty.  The  king  of  France 
used  him  in  bo  particular  a  manner,  knowing  his 
vanity,  and  caressed  him  to  such  a  d^;ree,  that  he 
went  in  without  reserve  into  the  interests  of  France. 
Yet  he  protested  to  me,  that  he  never  consented  to 
the  French  fleet's  coming  into  our  seas  and  har- 
bours. He  said,  he  was  offered  40,000/.  if  he  could 
persuade  the  king  to  yield  to  it :  and  he  appealed 
to  the  earl  of  Dorset  for  this,  who  was  on  the  secret. 
He  therefore  concluded,  since,  after  all  the  uneasi- 
ness shewed  at  first,  the  king  had  yielded  to  it,  that 
lord  Arlington  had  the  money.  Lord  Shaftsbuiy  laid 
the  Uame  of  this  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Bucking- 

'  Pretty  jumping  periodi.    S. 
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1671.  ham :  for  he  told  ine»  that  he  himsdf  had  writ  a 
-^peremptory  instruction  to  him  from  the  king,  to 
give  up  all  treaty,  if  the  French  did  insist  on  the 
sending  a  fleet  to  our  assistance.  And  therefore  he 
blamed  him^  as  having  yielded  it  up,  since  he 
ought  to  have  broke  off  all  farther  treaty,  upon 
their  insisting  on  this.  But  the  duke  of  York  told 
me,  there  was  no  money  given  to  corrupt  the  king^s 
ministers;  that  the  king  and  he  had  long  insisted 
on  having  all  their  supplies  fix>m  France  in  money, 
without  a  fleet ;  and  that  the  French  chewed  them 
it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  find  out  funds  for  so 
great  an  expense,  unless  we  tO(^  a  squadron  of 
their  ships;  smce  th^  could  not  both  maintain 
their  own  fleet,  and  furnish  us  with  the  money  that 
would  be  necessary,  if  we  took  not  their  squadron. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  king  should  have  350,000/. 
a  year  during  the  war,  together  with  a  fleet  fiH)m 
Fiance.  England  was  to  attack  the  Dutdi  by  sea, 
while  the  king  of  France  should  invade  them  bj 
land  with  a  mighty  army.  It  was  not  doubted,  bat 
that  the  States  would  find  it  impossible  to  resist  so 
great  a  force,  and  would  therefore  submit  to  the 
two  kings :  so  the  division  they  agreed  on  was,  that 
England  should  have  Zealand,,  and  that  the  king  of 
France  should  have  all  the  rest,  except  HoQaiid, 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  if 
he  would  come  into  the  alliance :  and  it  should  be 
still  a  trading  country,  but  without  any  cental 
ships.  Lord  Lauderdale  said  upon  that  occasion  to 
me,  that  whatsoever  they  intended  to  do,  they  were 
resolved  to  do  it  effectually  aU  at  once;  but  he 

y  Who  blamed  who  >  (whom?)    S. 
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would  not  go  into  fisurther  particulars.  That  the  1671. 
year  1672  might  be  fatal  to  other  commonwealths, 
as  well  as  to  the  States,  the  duke  of  Savoj  was  en- 
couraged to  make  a  conquest  of  Genoa'';  though 
he  afterwards  failed  in  the  attempt :  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  was  invited  into  the  alliance,  with  the 
offer  of  the  town  of  Hambw^h,  on  which  he  had 
long  set  his  heart.  The  duke  of  Richmond  was 
sent  to  give  a  lustre  to  that  negotiation,  which  was 
chiefly  managed  by  Mr.  Henshaw;  who  told  me, 
that  we  offered  that  king  some  ships  to  assist  him 
in  seizing  that  rich  town.  But  he  was  then  in 
those  engagements  with  the  states  of  Holland,  that 
even  this  offer  did  not  prevail  on  him. 
Lockhart  was  at  this  time  brought  to  court  byi^ockbart 

sent  to 

lord  Lauderdale,  hoping  that  he  would  continue  in  Franoe. 
an  entire  dependance  on  him,  and  be  his  creature. 
He  was  under  so  great  a  jealou^  from  the  govern- 
ment for  his  former  actings,  that  he  wsis  too  easy  to 
enter  into  any  employment  that  might  bring  him 
into  favour,  not  so  much  out  of  any  ambition  to 
rise,  as  fix>m  a  desire  to  be  safe,  and  to  be  no  longer 
kx)ked  on  as  an  enemy  to  the  court :  for  when  a  fo- 
reign minister  asked  the  king^s  leave  to  treat  with 
him  in  his  master's  name,  the  king  consented ;  biit  305 
with  this  severe  reflection,  that  he  believed  he  would 
be  true  to  any  body  but  himself^.  He  was  sent  to 
the  courts  of  Brandenburgh  and  Lunenburgh,  either 
to  draw  them  into  the  alliance,  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  done,  at  least  to  secure  them  from  all  apprehen- 
sions. But  in  this  he  had  no  success.  And  indeed 
when  he  saw  into  what  a  negotiation  he  was  en- 

'  Geneva.   S.     *  Does  he  mean  Lockhart  would  not  be  true  to 
Lockhart?   S. 

VOL.  I.  M  m 
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1671.  gaged,  he  became  very  uneasy:  for  though  the 
blackest  part  of  the  secret  was  not  trusted  to  him, 
as  appeared  to  me  by  his  instructions,  which  I  read 
after  his  death ;  yet  he  saw  whither  things  were 
going.  And  that  affected  him  so  deeply,  that  it 
was  believed  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
languishing  he  soon  fell  under,  which  ended  in  his 
death  two  years  after, 
Preteoded       The  War  being  thus  resolved  on,  some  pretences 

KMODt  for  , 

the  Dutch  were  in  the  next  place  to  be  sought  out  to  excuse 
it:  for,  though  the  king  of  France  went  more 
roundly  to  work,  and  published  that  he  was  so  ill 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  States,  that  it  did 
not  consist  with  his  glory  to  bear  it  any  longer,  yet 
we  thought  it  decent  for  us  to  name  some  particu- 
lars. It  was  said,  we  had  some  pretensions  on  Su- 
rinam^  not  yet  completely  satisfied;  and  that  the 
States  harboured  traitors,  that  fled  from  justice,  and 
lived  in  Holland :  some  medals  were  complained  of, 
that  seemed  dishonourable  to  the  king ;  as  also  some 
pictures :  and,  though  these  were  not  made  by  pub- 
lic order,  yet  a  great  noise  was  raised  about  them. 
But  an  accident  happened,  that  the  court  laid  great 
hold  o£  The  Dutch  fleet  lay  off*  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land the  former  year :  and  one  of  the  king^s  jradits 
sailed  by,  and  expected  they  should  strike  sail 
They  said,  they  never  refused  it  to  any  man  of 
war :  but  they  thought  that  honour  did  not  belong 
to  such  an  inconsiderable  vesseL  ,  I  was  then  at 
court :  and  I  saw  joy  in  the  looks  of  those  that 
w«%  in  the  secret.  Selden  had,  in  his  Mare  dau- 
sum,  raised  this  matter  so  high,  that  he  made  it  one 
of  the  chief  rights  and  honours  of  the  crown  of 
England,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  king^s  em- 
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pire  in  the  four  seas.  The  Dutch  offered  all  satis-  1671. 
fisu^tion  for  the  future  in  this  matter:  but  they 
would  not  send  their  admiral  over  as  a  criminal. 
While  France  was  treating  with  England,  they 
continued  to  amuse  the  Dutch:  and  they  so  pos- 
sessed De  Groot,  then  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
Paris,  or  they  corrupted  him  into  a  belief  that  they 
had  no  design  on  them  \  that  they  were  too  secure, 
and  depended  too  much  on  his  advertisements.  Yet 
the  States  entered  into  a  negotiation,  both  with 
Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  with  the  king  of  Den^ 
mark,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  duke  of 
Lunenburgh.  The  king  of  Sweden  was  yet  under  306 
age:  and  the  ministry  there  desired  a  neutrality. 
iVance  and  England  sent  two  ambassadors  to  them, 
both  men  of  great  probity,  Pompone  and  Coventry  % 
who  were  both  recalled  at  the  same  time  to  be  se- 
cretaries of  state.  Coventry  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
heat,  of  spirit  and  candour.  He  never  gave  bad 
advices :  but  when  the  king  followed  the  ill  advices 
that  others  gave,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  ex- 
cuse, if  not  to  justify  them  ^.  For  this  the  duke  of 
York  commended  him  much  to  me.  He  said,  in 
that  he  was  a  pattern  to  all  good  subjects,  since  he 
defended  all  the  king^s  counsels  in  public,  even 


^  Who  on  whom  ?  S. 

*  Henry  Coventry.   O. 

^  A  very  unhappy  practice  of 
my  lord  Clarendon's,  which 
subjugated  him  to  more  censure 
for  what  he  was  not  the  author 
of,  than  what  he  really  did  ad- 
vise procured  him  either  blame 
or  approbation.  It  wrought  his 
ruin  with  the  people,  and  put 
the  Idng  himself  very  likely  up- 
on venturing  at  measures  he 


would  otherwise  have  been  afraid 
to  have  attempted.  The  trea- 
surer Southampton  did  not  act 
so.  But  in  one  instance  my 
lord  Clarendon  did  very  nobly 
oppose,  in  the  house  of  lords,  a 
favourite  measure  of  the  king's. 
It  may  be  seen,  in  the  printed 
History  of  hid  Life.  The  part  he 
acted  on  this  occasion  contri- 
buted very  much  to  his  ruin 
with  the  king.    O. 

M  m  2 
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1671.  when  he  had  blamed  them  most  in  private  with  the 
king  himself.  [He  had  accustomed  himsdf  to  the 
northern  ways  of  entertainment;  and  this  grew 
upon  him  with  lage.] 


1672.        Our  court  having  resolved  on  a  war,  did  now 

The  shnt-    •      ,  ^  •  ,  , 

tiof;  up  of  look  out  for  money  to  carry  it  on.  The  king  had 
cheqwr.  bccu  running  into  a  great  debt  ever  since  his  restor- 
ation. One  branch  of  it  was  for  the  pay  of  that 
fleet  that  brought  him  over.  The  main  of  it  had 
been  contracted  during  the  former  Dutch  war.  The 
king,  in  order  to  the  keeping  his  credit,  had  dealt 
with  some  bankers,  and  had  assigned  over  the  re^ 
venue  to  them.  They  drove  a  great  trade,  and  had 
made  great  advantage  by  it.  The  king  paid  them 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent :  and  they  paid  those  who 
put  money  in  their  hands  only  6  per  cent :  and  had 
great  credit ;  for  payments  were  made  very  punc- 
tually. The  king  had  in  some  proclamations  given 
his  faith,  that  he  would  continue  to  make  good  all 
his  assignments,  till  the  whole  debt  should  be  paid, 
which  was  now  growing  up  to  almost  a  million  and 
a  half.  So  one  of  the  ways  proposed  for  supplying 
the  king  with  money  was,  that  he  shoidd  stop  these 
payments  for  a  year,  it  being  thought  certain  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  king  would  be  out  of  all 
his  necessities,  by  the  hopes  they  had  of  success  in 
the  war.  The  earl  of  Shaftsbury  was  the  chief  man 
in  this  advice  ^.     He  excused  it  to  me,  telling  me 


^Clifibrd  had  the  merit  of 
this.  S.  {**  This  counsel)  sup- 
posed to  be  the  invention  of 
the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
was  as  unhappily  given,  as 
desperately  taken  and  exe- 


ii 


<c 


«< 


it 


<c 


cuted  by  the  lord  treasurer 
Clifford ;  though,  considering 
the  impending  evib  from  the 
*•  Dutch,  since  it  was  war  with 
**  them,  it  might  as  well  hive 
'*  pleaded  necessity,  as  other 
**  steps  in   Utter    times  hare 
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what  advantage  the  bankers  had  made,  and  how  1672. 
just  it  was  for  the  king  to  bring  them  to  an  account 
for  their  usury  and  extortions :  and  added,  that  he 
never  meant  the  stop  should  run  beyond  the  year. 
He  certainly  knew  of  it  beforehand ;  and  took  all 
his  own  money  out  of  the  bankers'  hands,  and  warned 
some  of  his  friends  tb  do  the  like  ^  Lord  Lauder- 
dale did  about  this  time  marry  lady  Dysert  upon  his 
own  lady's  death :  and  she  writ  me  a  long  account  of 
the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  as  both  just  and  ne- 
cessary. The  bankers  were  broke ;  and  great  mul- 
titudes, who  had  trusted  their  money  in  their  'hands, 
were  ruined  by  this  dishonourable  and  perfidious  ac-  S07 
tion.  But  this  g^ve  the  king  only  his  own  revenue 
again.  So  other  ways  were  to  be  found  for  an  in- 
crease of  treasure. 

By  the  peace  of  Breda  it  was  providedf  that,  in  The  at- 
order  to  the  security  of  trade,  no  merchants'  ships  th^Duteh 
should  be  for  the  future  fallen  on,  till  six  months  ^j^"" 
after  a  'declaration  of  war.     The  Dutch  had  a  rich 


"  done.  It  is  plain  enough 
'*  that  as  matters  stood,  it  was 
of  evils  the  lesser;  and  the 
wrong  done  to  the  bankers 
**  and  their  creditors  might 
have  been  repaired  by  the 
parliament;  but  ill  humour 
succeeded,  and  that  could 
'*  not  be  obtained.  But  at 
**  length  the  king  himself,  out 
"  of  his  great  justice,  made 
**  amends  by  a  perpetual  inter- 
'*  est  charged  upon  the  here- 
•*  ditary  ezcbe."  Norih*s  Ex- 
amen  of  the  complete  HisL 
of  England,  p.  37.  Compare 
History  of  Customs,  Aids,  &c. 
part  i.  p.  30.  8vo.) 

'He  told  it  to  sir  Charles 


<« 


« 


«• 


« 


« 


Duncombe,  who  had  a  very 
great  sum  of  his  own  in  the  ex- 
chequer, besides  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchester's,  that  he  drew  out 
befbre  the  stop ;  which  was 
the  reason  the  duke  of  Bolton 
espoused  his  interest  so  zeal- 
ously, upon  his  impeachment 
in  king  William's  reign :  and 
brought  him  off  by  one  vote  in 
the  house  of  Lords ;  though  it 
was  generally  thought,  not 
without  some  charge  to  Dun- 
combe: besides  some  engage- 
ments in  relation  to  another 
af&ir,  then  depending  between 
Carey  and  Bertie.    D. 

M  m  S 
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1672.  fleet  coming  from  Smyrna,  and  other  parts  in  the 
""""*  Mediterranean,  under  the  convoy  of  a  few  men  of 
War.  Our  court  had  advice  of  this.  And  [that  at 
the  same  time  they  might  be  equally  infamous  at 
home  and  abroad,]  Hohnes  was  ordered  to  lie  for 
them,  and  to  take  them  near  the  isle  of  Wight  with 
eight  men  of  war.  As  he  Was  sailing  thither,  he 
met  Spragge,  who  was  returning  from  the  Straits 
with  a  squadron  of  our  ships ;  and  told  him,  that  he 
had  sailed-along  with  the  Dutch  most  of  the  waj, 
and  that  they  would  pass  within  a  day  or  tvo. 
Holmes  thought  he  was  much  too  strong  for  them ; 
so  did  not  acquaint  Spragge  with  his  design :  for,  if 
he  had  stopped  him  to  assist  in  t^e  execution,  pro- 
bably the  whole  fleet  had  been  taken,  which  was 
reckoned  worth  a  million  and  a  half.  When  they 
came  up,  Holmes  fell  upon  them :  but  their  convoy 
did 'their  part  so  well,  that  not  only  the  whole  fleet 
sailed  away,  while  they  kept  him  in  play,  but  they 
themselves  got  off*  at  last,  favoured  by  a  mist :  and 
there  were  only  a  few  ships  taken,  of  so  small  a 
value,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  powder  that 
was  spent  in  the  action.  This  was  a  breach  of  faith, 
such  as  even  Mahometans  and  pirates  would  have 
been  ashamed  of.  The  unsuccessfulness  of  it  made 
it  appear  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  base.  Holmes  was 
pressed  to  put  it  on  the  Dutch  refusing  to  strike 
sail.  Yet  that  was  so  false,  and  there  were  so  many 
witnesses  to  it,  that  he  had  not  the  impudence  to 
affirm  it^. 
^«l*^t^       To  crown  all,  a  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  set 


tion  for 
toleration. 


s  (Of  the  un£urDes8  and  fail-  field  duke  of  Bucks,  in  Ub 
ure  of  this  tran8action»  a  sinii-  short  Memoin.  Worio,  voL  u- 
lar  account  is  given  by  Shef-     p.  10.) 
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out,  guirpending  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws,  both  1673. 
against  papists  and  nonconformists.  Papists  were 
BO  more  to  be  prosecuted  for  theiir  way  of  worship 
in.  their  own  houses,  and  the  nonconformists  were 
aUowed  to  have  open  meeting  houses;  for  which 
thej  were  to  take  out  licences,  and  none  were  to 
disturb  those  who  should  meet  for  worship  by  virtue 
of  those  licences.  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman  had  lost 
all  credit  at  court :  so  they  were  seekmg  an  occasion 
to  be  rid  of  him,  who  had  indeed  lost  all  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  formerly  acquired,  by  his  being  advanced 
to  a  post  of  which  he  was  not  capable.  He  refused 
to  put  the  seal  to  the  declaration,  as  judging  it  con- 
trary to  law  ^.  So  he  was  dismissed,  and  the  earl  of 
Shaftsbury  was  made  lord  chancellor.  Lord  Clifford 
was  made  lord  treasurer:  lord  Arlington  and  lord 
Lauderdale  had  both  of  them  the  garter:  and,  as 
Arlington  was  made  an  earl,  Lauderdale  was  made 
a  duke :  and  this  junto,  together  with  the  duke  of  308 
Buckingham,  being  called  the  cabal,  it  was  observed, 
that  cabal  proved  a  technical  word,  every  letter  in  it 
bang  the  first  letter  of  those  five,  Clifford,  Ashly, 
Buckingham^  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  They 
had  an  of  them  great  presents  from  France,  besides 
what  was  openly  given  them :  for  the  French  am- 
bassador gave  them  all  a  picture  of  the  king  of 
France  set  in  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  SOOO/. 
Thus  was  the  nation,  and  our  religion,  as  well  as 
the  Idng^s  fidth  and  honour,  set  to  sale,  and  sold. 
Lord  Shaftsbury  resolved  to  recommend  himselF  to 

^  ("  The  declaration  for  sub-  ''  the  1 7th  of  November,  1673 ; 

**  peDding  the  penal  laws  was  **  being   above   eisht   months 

**  pttblished  the  15  th  of  Msrch,  **  after  the  declaration  was  pub* 

167^ ;     and    sir     Orlando  **  lished."    Salm&n*i  Examma" 


u 

M 


Bridgman  resigned  the  seals     Hon^  vol.  i.  p.  662.) 

Mm  4 
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K^r^.    the  confidence  of  the  court  by  a  new  strain  never 


before  thought  of.     He  said^  the  writs  for  choosing' 
the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  might  be  is- 
sued out  in  the  intervals  of  a  session ;  and  the  eleo 
tions  made  upon  them  were  U>  be  returned  into 
chancery,  and  settled  there.    So  the  writs  were  is- 
sued  out ;  but  whether  any  elections  were  made  upon 
them,  and  returned,  I  cannot  tell^     I  know,  the 
house  of  commons  intended  to  have  impeached  him 
for  this  among  other  things:  but  he  had  the  fine- 
sight  and  skill  to  prevent  it.    When  the  declaration 
for  toleration  was  published,  great  endeavours  were 
used  by  the  court  to  persuade  the  nonconformists  to 
make  addr^ses  and  compliments  upon.  it.    But  few 
were  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  what  was  aimed  at  by  it. 
The  presby.     The  duke  was  now  known  to  be  a  papist :  and 
gare  the     the  duchess  was  much  suspected.    Yet  the  presby* 
for  the       terians  came  in  a  body :  and  Dr.  MaQton,  in  their 
toleration.  ,1^^^^  thanked  the  king  for  it ;  which  offended  many 

of  their  best  friends.  There  was  also  an  order  to 
pay  a  yearly  pension  of  fifty  pounds  to  most  of  them, 
and  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  chief  of  the 
party.  Baxter  sent  back  his  pension,  and  would 
not  touch  it.  But  most  of  them  took  it.  All  this 
I  say  upon  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  word,  who  assured  me, 
he  knew  the  truth  of  it.  And  in  particular,  he  told 
me,  that  Pool,  who  wrote  the  Synopsis  of  the  critics^ 
confessed  to  him,  that  he  had  had  fifty  pounds  for 
two  years.  Thus  the  court  hired  them  to  be  silent : 
and  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  so,  and  very 
compliant.    But  now  the  pulpits  were  full  of  a  new 

^  There  were ;  but  the  per-     for  those  places  bj  the  house  of 
SODS  were  not  admitted  to  sit,     comtnoDs.    O. 
and  other  writs  were  ordered 
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strain :  popery  was  every  where  preached  against^    1672. 
and  the  authority  of  the  laws  was  much  magnified.  ' 

The  bishops,  the  bishop  of  London  (Henchman)in  par<- 
ticular,  charged  the  clergy  to  preach  against  popery^ 
and  to  inform  the  people  of  the  controversy  between 
us  and  the  church  of  Rome.  This  alarmed  the  court, 
as  well  as  the  city,  and  the  whole  natkm.  Clifford 
b^;an  to  shew  the  heat  of  his  temper ;  and  seemed 
a  sort  of  enthusiast  for  popery.  The  king  com- 
plained'to  Sheldon  of  this  preaching  on  controversy, 
as  done  on  purpose  to  inlSame  the  people,  and  to 
alienate  them  from  him  and  his  government.  Upon 
this,  l^eldon  called  some  of  the  dei^  together,  toS09 
consider  what  answer  he  should  make  the  king,  if 
he  pressed  him  any  fiurther  on  that  head.  TiUotson 
was  one  of  these:  and  he  suggested  this  answer, 
that,  since  the  king  himsdf  professed  the  protestant 
religion,  it  would  be  a  thing  without  a  i«recedent, 
that  he  should  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in  defence 
of  a  religion  which  they  believed^*  while  he  himself 
said  he  was  of  it.  But  the  king  never  renewed  the 
inotion. 

While  thinffs  were  in  this  fermentation,  theThedadiets 
duchess  of  York  died.  It  was  observed,  that  for  died, 
fifteen  motaths  before  that  time,  she  had  not  received 
the  sacrament ;  and  that  upon  all  occasions  she  was 
excusing  the  errors  that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
charged  with,  and  was  giving  them  the  best  colours 
they  were  capable  of.  An  unmarried  clergy  was 
also  a  common  topic  with  her.  Morley  had  been  her 
&ther  confessor :  for,  he  told  me,  she  practised  se- 
cret confession  to  him  from  the  time  that  she  was 
twelve  years  old :  and,  when  he  was  sent  away  from 
the  court,  he  put  her  in  the  hands  of  Blanford,  who 
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1672.  died  bishop  of  Worcester  J.  Morley  also  told  me, 
that  upon  the  reports  that  were  brought  him  of  her 
slackness  iji  receiving  the  sacranient»  she  having 
been  for  many  years  punctual  to  once  a  month,  he 
had  spoken  plainly  to  h»  about  it,  and  told  her 
what  inferences  were  made  upon  it.  She  pretended 
ill  health  attd  business ;  but  protested  to  him,  she 
had  no  scruples  with  relation  to  her  religion,  and 
was  still  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  assured 
him,  that  no  popish  priest  had  ever  taken  the  confi- 
dence to  speak  tocher  of  those  matters.  He  took  a 
solemn  .engagement  of  her,  that,  if  scruples  should 
arise  in  her  mind,  she  would  let  him  know  them, 
and  hear  what  he  should  offer  to  her  upon  all  of 
them.  And  he  protested  to  me,  that  to  her  death 
she  never  owned  to  him  that  she  had  any  scruples, 
though  she  was  for  some  days  entertained  by  him  at 
Famham,  after  the  date  of  the  paper  which  was  af- 
terwards  published  in  her  name.  All  this  passed 
between  the  bishop  and  me,  upon  the  duke^s  shew* 
ing  me  that  paper  all  writ  in  her  own  hand,  whidi 
was  afterwards  published  by  Maimbui^.  He  would 
not  let  me  take  a  copy  of  it ;  but  he  gave  me  leave 
to  read  it  twice.  And  I  went  immediately  to  Mor* 
ley,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  it ;  firoin  whom  I 
had  all  the  particulars  already  mentioned.  And 
upon  that  he  concluded,  that  that  unhappy  princess 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  ^ve  falsehoods  under  her 
hand,  and  to  pretend  that  these  were  the  grounds  of 
her  conversion.  A  long  decay  of  health  came  at 
last  to  a  quicker  crisis  than  had  been  apprehoided. 
All  of  the  sudden,  she  fell  into  the  agony  of  death* 
Blanford  was  sent  for,  to  prepare  her  for  it,  and  to 

^  (He  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Oxford.) 
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offer  her  the  saarament  Before  he  could  come,  the  1(^3. 
queen  came  in,  and  sat  by  her.  He  was  modest  ^71 
and  humble,  even  to  a  &ult.  So  he  had  not  pre- 
sence of  mhid  enough  to  b^in  prayers,  which  pro- 
bably would  have  driven  the  queen  out  of  the  rocMU. 
But  that  not  being  done,  she,  pretending  kindness, 
would  not  leave  her.  The  bishop  spoke  but  little, 
and  fearfiiUy  K  He  happ^aed  to  oay,  he  hoped  she 
continued  still  in  the  truth ;  upon  which  she  asked, 
what  is  truth :  and  then,  her  agony  increasing,  she 
repeated  the  word  truth,  truth,  often :  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  she  died,  very  little  beloved  or  la^ 
mented.  Her  haughtiness  had  raised  her  many  ene- 
mies. She  was  indeed  a  firm  and  a  kind  friend: 
but  the  change  of  her  religion  made  her  friends 
reckon  her  death  rather  a  blessing  than  a  loss  at 
that  time  to  them  alL  Her  father,  when  he  heard 
of  her  shaking  in  her  religion,  was  more  troubled  at 
it,  than  at  bU  bis  own  misfortunes.  He  writ  her  a 
very  grave  and  long  letter  upon  it,  inclosed  in  one 
to  the  duke.  But  she  was  dead  before  it  came  into 
England.  I  have  set  down  all  that  I  know  concern- 
ing the  fiital  alliance  with  France,  and  our  prepara- 
tions for  the  second  Dutch  war. 

But  that  I  may  open  the  scene  more  distinctiy,  I 
will  give  as  particular  an  account  as  I  was  able  to 
gather  of  the  affairs  of  the  States  of  Holland  at' this 
time.  And  because  this  was  the  fifth  great  crisis, 
under  which  the  whole  protestant  religion  was 
brought,  I  win  lead  my  reader  through  a  fiill  ac- 
count of  them  all;  since  I  may  probably  lay  things 

^  (He  had  Just  before  been     church  of  Rome.    See  Life  of 
informed  by  the  duke,  that'  she     king  James,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.) 
had   been   reconciled    to    the 
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The  fint 
crisis  of 
the  pro- 
testant 
religion. 


1672.   before  him,  that  he  may  otherwise  pass  over,  with- 
out making  due  reflections  on  them. 

The  first  crisis  was,  when  Charles  V.  by  the  de- 
feating the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  getting  him 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  into  his  hands,  had  sub- 
dued the  Smalcaldick  league ;  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  protestant  religion  did  then  consist,  having 
been  weakened  by  the  succeeding  deaths  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.  Upon  that  defeat,  all  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor :  only  the  town  of  Magde- 
burgh  stood  out.  The  emperor  should  either  not 
have  trusted  Maurice,  or  have  used  him  better :  and 
it  seems,  that  he  red^ned  Maurice  had  neither  rdi- 
gion  nor  honour,  since  his  ambition  had  made  him 
betray  his  religion  and  abandon  his  party.  When 
Maurice  had  got  the  electorate,  he  made  himself 
sure  of  the  army ;  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  other  princes  of  the  empire ;  and  made 
so  quick  a*  turn  on  the  emperor,  that  he  had  almost 
surprised  him  at  Inchspruck,  and  of  a  sudden  oiver- 
tumed  all  that  design,  upon  which  the  emperor  had 
been  kbouring  for  many  years.  This  ended  in  the 
edict  of  Passau,  which  settled  the  peace  of  Grermany 
for  that  time. 
311  The  second  crisis  was  towards  the  end  of  queen 
The  second  Maryr^s  reign,  when  the  protestant  religion  seemed 
extinguished  in  England;  and  the  two  cardinals 
of  Lorrain  and  Granvell,  then  the  chief  ministers  of 
the  two  crowns,  designed  a  peace  for  that  very  end, 
that  their  masters  might  be  at  leisure  to  extirpate 
here^,  which  was  then  spreading  in  both  their  do- 
minions. But,  after  they  had  formed  their  scheme, 
queen  Mary  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth in  England.    Soon  after  that,-  the  king  of 


crisis. 
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sr 


cnns. 


France  was  accidentally  killed:   so  that  kingdom    1672. 

fell  under  a  long  continuance  of  a  minority  and  a 
*  civil  war.    And  the  Netherlands  felt  from  thence, 

^  and  from  England,  such  encouragement,  that  they 

^  made  the  longest  and  bravest  resistance  that  is  to 

^  be  found  in  all  history ;  which  was  in  a  great  mea- 

^^  sure  owing  to  the  obstinate  and  implacable  cruelty 

f  •  

^'^  of  Philip  II,  and  his  great  distance  frt)m  the  scene 

^  of  the  war;  and  was  past  all  possibility  of  being 

'^  made  up,  by  reason  of  his  perfidious  breach  of  all 

'  agreements,  and  his  using  those  that  served  him 

^  well  in  so  base  a  manner,  as  he  did  both  the  duke 

-  of  Alva  and  the  prince  of  Parma. 

^  The  third  crisis  lasted  from  1585  to  the  year  The  third 

1589.  Then  began  the  league  of  France.  The 
prince  of  Parma  was  victorious  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  murdered.  The  States 
fell  under  great  distractions.  And  Spain  entered 
into  a  design  of  dethroning  the  queen  of  England, 
and  putting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  stead.  In 
order  to  that,  they  were  for  some  years  preparing 
the  greatest  fleet  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
which  came  to  be  called  the  invincible  armada.  All 
Europe  was  amazed  at  these  great  preparations: 
and  many  conjectures  were  made  concerning  the 
design  of  such  a  vast  fleet.  Some  thought  of  Con- 
stantinople. Others  talked  of  Egypt,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Emperor  of  the  Abissens.  But  that 
which  was  most  probable  was,  that  king  Philip  in- 
tended to  make  a  great  effort,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  war  of  the  Netherlands  in  one  campaign.  At 
last  the  true  intent  of  it  was  found  out.  Walsing- 
ham's  chief  spies  were  priests :  as  he  used  always  to 
say,  an  active  but  vicious  priest  was  the  best  spy  in 
the  world.     By  one  of  these  he  had  advice,  that  the 
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i6f2.  king  of  Spain  had  fixed  on  a  resolution  with  rela* 
'  tion  to  his  fleet ;  but  that  it  was  not  yet  communi- 
cated to  any  of  his  ministers  in  foreign  courts.  The 
king  himself  had  indeed  writ  a  letter  about  it  to  the 
pope :  but  it  was  not  entered  in  any  office :  so  this 
was  all  that  the  intelligence  from  Madrid  could  dis- 
cover. Upon  this,  one  was  sent  to  Venice,  firom 
whence  the  correspondence  with  Rome  was  held. 
And  at  Rome  it  was  found  out,  that  one  of  the 
812  pope's  chief  confidents  had  a  mistress,  to  whom 
twenty  thousand  crowns  were  given  for  a  sight  and 
copy  of  that  letter.  The  copy  of  it  was  sent  over 
soon  after  Christmas,  in  the  winter  1586.  By  it 
the  king  of  Spain  had  acquainted  the  pope,  that  the 
design  of  his  fleet  was  to  land  in  England,  to  de- 
stroy queen  Elizabeth  and  heresy,  and  to  set  the 
queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne :  in  this  he  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  house  of  Guise :  and  he  also  de- 
pended on  the  king  of  Scotland.  This  proved  fatal 
to  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  is  true,  king  James  sent 
one  Steward,  the  ancestor  of  the  lord  Blantyre,  who 
was  then  of  his  bedchamber,  with  an  earnest  and 
threatening  message  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  saving 
his  mother.  But  in  one  of  the  intercepted  letters 
of  the  French  ambassador's  then  in  Scotland,  found 
among  Walsingham's  papers,  it  appears,  that  the 
king,  young  as  he  was  then,  was  either  very  dooUe, 
or  very  inconstant  in  his  resolutions.  The  French 
ambassador  assured  him,  that  Steward  had  advised 
the  queen  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  that  business, 
which  way  she  pleased ;  and  that  as  for  his  mastei^s 
anger,  he  would  soon  be  pacified,  if  she  would  but 
send  him  dogs  and  deer.  The  king  was  so  offended 
at  this,  that  he  said,  he  would  hang  him  up  in  his 
boots,  as  soon  as  he  came  back.    Yet  when  he  came 
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back,  it  was  so  fiir  fit)m  that,  that  he  lay  all  that  1672. 
night  in  the  bedchamber  ^  As  for  the  pompous 
embassy  that  was  sent  from  France  to  protest 
against  it,  Maurier  has  told  a  very  probable  story  of 
Henry  IIL  writing  a  letter  with  them  to  .the  queen, 
advising  her  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  do  that 
which  the  embassy  was  sent  to  prevent  He  saw, 
the  house  of  Guise  built  a  great  part  of  their  hopes 
on  the  prospect  of  their  cousin's  coming  to  the 
crown  of  England,  which  would  cut  off  all  the 
hopes  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  of  assistance  £com 
thence.  I  have  seen  an  original  letter  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester's  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  and  was  then  governor  of  Berwick, 
telling  him,  that,  how  high  soever  the  French  am- 
bassadors had  .talked  in  their  harangues  upon  that 
occasion,  calHng  any  proceeding  against  the  queen 
of  Scots  an  open  indignity,  as  well  as  an  Mt  of  hos- 
tility against  France,  since  she  was  queen  dowager 
of  France ;  yet  all  this  was  only  matter  of  finrm  and 
decency,  that  was  extorted  from  the  king  of  France ; 
and,  how  high  soever  they  might  talk,  they  were 
weU  assured  he  would  do  nothing  upon  it.  So  that 
unfortunate  queen  fell  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the 
Spanish  preparations  to  conquer  England,  under  the 
pretence  of  setting  her  on  the  throne.     She  died, 

'   (Archbishop    Spotiswood,  **  his   mind,   and    divert    him 

in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  '*  from  the  war  he  had  intended. 

Scotland,  says,  that  when  queen  '*  These  working  privately  with 

Elizabeth  understood  that  her  '*  the  king's  chief  counsellors, 

messenger,  whom  she  had  sent  **  and  sucn  of  his  chamber  as 

with  a  letter  to  the  king,  exais-  **  he  was  known  to  afiect,  dealt 

ing  the  fact  of  his  mothef*s  **  so  as  they  kept  off  things 

death,  *'  was  returned  without  *'  from  breaking  forth  into  open 

audience,  she  laboured  by  her  **  hostility,  which  was  every  day 

ministers,  of  whom  she  was  **  expected.**  Book  vi.  p.  359.) 

ever  well  furnished,  to  pacify 
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iGji.    much  more  decently  than  she  had  lived,  m  Febr. 


1587  ". 
313     But  the  court  of  England  saw,  that  if  king  Fhi- 

^b  flMt  ^P'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  condition  to  conquer  England,  he 
^^  ^  would  not  abandon  the  design,  for  her  being  put  out 
intended,  of  the  waj ;  and  that  he  certainly  intended  to  con- 
quer it  for  himself,  and  not  for  another.  So  orders 
were  given  to  make  all  possible  haste  with  a  fleet 
Yet  they  were  so  little  provided  for  such  an  inva^ 
sion,  that,  though  they  had  then  twenty  good  ships 
upon  the  stocks,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  in 
a  condition  to  serve  that  summer:  and  the  design 
of  Spain  was  to  sail  over  in  1587*  So,  unless  by 
corruption,  or  any  other  method,  the  attempt  could 
be  put  off  for  that  year,  there  was  no  strength  ready 
to  resist  so  powerfiil  a  fleet.  But,  when  it  seemed 
not  possible  to  divert  the  present  execution  of  so 
great  a  design,  a  merchant  of  London,  to  their  siu^ 
prise,  undertook  it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  revenue  of  Spain,  with  all  their 
charge,  and  all  that  they  could  raise.  He  knew  all 
their  funds  were  so  swallowed  up,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  victual  and  set  out  their  fleet, 
but  by  their  credit  in  the   bank  of  Genoa.    So 

^  There  is  one  particular  cir-  portunities  enough  for  it.   The 

cumstance  of  her  life,  that  I  do  story  of  the  countess  of  Shrews- 

not  remember  any  of  her  advo-  bury*8  jealousy  of  her  husband's 

cates  to  have  mentioned,  which  having    that   intercourse  with 

is,  that  during  her  being  in  her,  was  believed  by  Dobody» 

England^  which  was  firom  the  and  thought  to  be  a  piece  of 

twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age  to  malice  only  in  that  strange  wo- 

the  forty-fifth,  there  was  not  man.    As  to  the  necessity,  and 

the  least  imputation  upon  her  indeed  justice,  of  the  proceed- 

of  any  commerce  of   irregu-  ings  against  the  queen  of  Scots, 

lar  amours  here ;  though  Irom  see  the  Hatfield  Papen,  espe- 

the  frequent  accession  of  men  cialiy  the  second  volume,  btdj 

to  her^  she  was  not  without  op-  published.  O. 
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he  undertook  to  write  to  all  the  places  of  trade,  and    1672. 


to  get  such  remittances  made  on  that  bank,  that  he 
should  by  that  means  have  it  so  entirely  in  his 
hands,  that  there  should  be  no  money  current  there, 
equal  to  the  great  occasion  of  victualling  the  fleet  of 
Spain.  He  reckoned,  the  keeping  such  a  treasure 
dead  in  his  hands  till  the  season  of  victualling  was 
over  would  be  a  loss  of  40,000/.  And  at  that  rate 
he  wouki  save  England.  He  managed  the  matter 
with  such  secrecy  and  success,  that  the  fleet  could 
not  be  set  out  that  year.  At  so  small  a  price,  and 
with  so  skilful  a  management,  was  the  nation  saved 
at  that  time.  This,  it  seems,  was  thought  too  great 
a  mystery  of  state  to  be  communicated  to  Cambden, 
or  to  be  published  by  him,  when  the  instructions 
were  put  in  his  hands  for  writing  the  history  of  that 
glorious  reign.  But  the  famous  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  - 
who  had  then  a  great  share  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
cam6  to  know  it ;  and  told  it  to  two  of  hi^  children, 
from  whom  I  had  it.  The  story  is  so  coherent,  and 
agrees  so  well  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time; 
that  it  seems  highly  credible.  And,  if  it  is  true,  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  curiousest  passages  in  our 
whole  English  history.  I  return  from  this  digres- 
sion, which  I  hope  wUl  be  no  unacceptable  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader :  it  is  well  known,  how  the 
design  of  the  armada  miscarried:  and  soon  after 
that  the  duke  of  Ouise  was  stabbed :  not  long  after, 
Henry  III.  was  also  stabbed:  and  Henry  IV.  suc- 
.  (deeded!;  who  broEe  the  league,  with  which  the  great 
designs  of  Spain  fell  to  the  ground.  So  happily  did 
this  third  crisis  pass  over. 

The  fourth  crisis  was  from  the  battle  of  Prague  314 
to  the  year  I6SO,  in  which,  as  was  told  in  the  first  thc  founh 

— ^-  crisis, 

VOL.  I.  N  n 
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1672.    book,  not  only  the  elector  Palatine  feD[»  but  almost 
all  the  empire  came  under  the  Austrian  yoke.   AB 
attempts  to  shake  it  off  proved  unsuccessfol,  and 
fatal  to  those  who  undertook  it,  till  the  x<)ung  and 
great  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  engaged 
in  it.     The  wars  of  Rochelle,  together  with  the  loss 
of  that  important  place,  seemed  to  threaten  the  de- 
struction of  the  protestants  of  France.    England  fell 
under  those  unhappy  jealousies,,  which  bega^  a  dis- 
jointing between  the  king  and  his  people.    And  the 
States  were  much  pressed  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Spinola.     Breda  was  taken.    But  the  worst  of  all 
was,  a  quarrel  that  was  raised  between  prince  Mau- 
rice and  Bamevelt,  that  will  require  a  fiiUer  discus- 
sion than  was  offered  in  the  former  book.   All  agree^ 
that  William  prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  in  story,  who,  after  many  attempts  for  the 
recovery  pf  the  liberty  of  the  provinces,  was  in  con- 
elusion  successful,  and  formed  that  republic.    In  the 
doing  of  it  he  was  guilty  of  one  great  error,  unless 
he  was  forced  to  it  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs; 
'  which  was  the  settling  a  negative  in  every  one  of 
the  towns  of  Holland,  in  the  matters  of  religion,  of 
taxes,'  and  of  peace  and  war*    It  had  been  mudi 
safer,  if  it  had  been  determined  that  the  two  thirds 
must  concur ;  by  which  the  government  would  have 
been  much  stronger.  Some  thought,  that  he  brought 
in  so  many  little  towns  to  balance  the  greater,  of 
whom  he  could  not  be  sure ;  whereas  he  could  mare 
easily  manage  these  smaller  ones«    Others  have  said» 
that  he  was  forced  to  it,  to  draw  them  to  a  more 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  war,  since  they  were  to 
have  such  a  share  in  the  government  for  the  future. 
But,  as  he  settled  it,  the  corruption  of  any  one  small 
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town  may  put  all  the  affiEors  of  Holland  in  great  167%. 
disqrder.  He  was  also  blamed,  because  he  laboured 
to  raise  the  power  of  the  stadtholder  so  high,  that 
in  many  regards  it  was  greater  than  the  power  of 
the  counts  of  Holland  had  been.  But  this  was  ba- 
lanced by  its  being  made  elective,  and  by  the  small 
appointments  he  took  to  himself.  It  seems,  he  de- 
signed to  have  settled  that  honour  in  his  family: 
for  after  his  death  th^  were  reversal  (several)  let- 
ters found  among  his  papers  from  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  when  the  provinces  invited  him  to  be  their  prince, 
by  which  the  duke  engaged  himself  to  leave  HoUand 
and  Zealand  in  the  prince's  hands.  Before  he  died, 
he  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  affections  of  the 
clergy :  because  he  was  very  earnest  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  papists,  judging  that  necessary  for  the  en- 
gaging men  of  all  persuasions  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  liberty,  and  for  encouraging  the  other  pro- 
vinces to  come  into  the  union.  This  was  much  op- 315 
posed  by  the  preachers  in  Holland,  who  were  for 
more*  violent  methods.  Those,  who  but  a  few  years 
before  had  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  were  no  sooner  delivered  from  that,  than 
they  began  to  call  for  the  same  ways  of  prosecuting 
those  who  were  of  the  other  side.  This  made  that 
great  prince  lose  ground  with  the  zealots  of  his  own 
side  before  he  died.  With  him  all  their  affairs  sunk 
so  fast,  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  seeking  pro- 
tection elsewhere.  Their  ministers  did  of  them- 
selves, without  the  concurrence  of  the  States,  send  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  desire  her  to  take  them  under 
her  protection,  on  such  terms  as  she  should  pre- 
scribe. And,  though  the  States  were  highly  of- 
fended at  this,  yet  they,  durst  not  at  that  time  com- 

N  n  2 
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1672.  plain  of  it,  much  less  punish  it ;  but  were  forced  by 
the  clamour  of  their  people  to  follow  an  example 
that  was  so  irregularly  set  them.  This  I  had  fit)m 
Halewyn  of  Dort,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
write  afterwards.  When  the  queen  sent  over  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  with  a  new  title,  and  an  authority 
greater  than  was  either  in  the  counts  of  HoDand  or 
in  the  stadtholder,  by  the  name  of  supreme  go- 
vernor ;  he,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Flushing,  went 
first  to  church,  where  he  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  for  a  blessing  on  bis  counsels,  and  desired 
that  he  might  receive  the  sacrament  next  day :  and 
there  he  made  solemn  protestations  of  his  integrity 
and  zeal.  This  pleased  the  people  so  much,  that 
Bamevelt  and  the  States  at  the. Hague  thought  it 
necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  the  effects  of 
such  a  threatening  popularity :  so  they  sent  for  the 
count,  afterwards  prince,  Maurice,  who  was  then  at 
Leyden,  not  yet  eighteen^  and  chose  him  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  There  had  been 
no  provision  made  against  that  in  their  treaty  with 
the  earl  c^  Leicester..  Yet  he  was  highly  offended 
at  it.  I  wiU  go  no  farther  into  the  errors  of  his 
government,  and  the  end  that  the  queen  put  to  it ; 
which  she  did,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was 
incapable  of  it,  and  was  beginning  to  betray,  and  to 
sell  their  "best  places. 
Diflvrences  Priuce  Maurice  and  Bamevelt  continued  long  in 
prince  a  perfect  conjunction  oi  counsek :  till  upon  the  n^o- 
on^ufd  tiation  for  a  peace,  or  at  least  for  a  truce,  they  dif- 
Barneveit.  fergj  go  much,  that  theiv  friendship  ended  in  a  most 
violent  hatred,  and  a  jealousy  that  could  never  be 
made  up.  Prince  Maurice  was  fdr  carrying  on  the 
war,  which  set  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  army. 
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And  he  had  so  great  an  mterest  in  the  conquests  ^^7^- 
they  made^  that  for  that  very  reason  Bamevelt  in- 
fused it  into  the  States,  that  they  were  now  safe, 
and  needed  not  fear  the  Spaniards  any  more;  so 
there  was  no  reason  for  continuing  the  war.  Prince  816 
Maurice  on  the  other  hand  said,  their  persecuted 
brethren  in  the  popish  provinces  wanted  their  help 
to  set  them  at  liberty*  The  work  seemed  very 
easy,  and  the  prospect  of  success  was  great.  In  op- 
position to  this  it  was  said ;  since  the  seven  provinces 
were  now  safe,  why  should  they  extend  their  terri- 
tories ?  Those  who  loved  their  religion  and  liberty 
in  the  other,  provinces  might  come  and  live  among 
them :  this  would  increase  both  their  numbers  and 
their  wealth:  whereas  the  conquest  of  Antwerp 
might  prove  fatal  to  them:  besides,  that  both 
France  and  England  interposed:  they  wouM  not 
allow  them  to  conquer  more,  nor  become  more  for- 
midable. All  the  zealous  preachers  were  for  conti- 
nuing the  war;  and  those  that  were  for  peace  were 
branded  as  men  of  no  religion,  who  had  only  carnal 
and  political  views.  While  this  was  in  debate  every 
where,  the  disputes  began  between  Arminius  and  Go-' 
mams,  two  famous  professors  at  Leyden,  concerning 
the  decrees  of  God  and  the  efficacy  of  grace;  in 
which  those  two  great  men,  Maurice  and  Bamevelt, 
went  upon  interest,  to  lead  the  two  parties,  from 
which  they  both  differed  in  opinion.  Prince  Mau- 
rice in  private  always  talked  on  the  side  of  the 
Arminians;  and  Bamevelt  believed  predestination 
firmly.  But,  as  he  left  reprobation  out  in  his 
scheme,  so  he  was  against  the  unreasonable  severity 
with  which  the  ministers  drove  those  points.  He 
found  the  Arminians  were  the  better  patriots :  and 

N  n  S 
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1672.  he  thought  the  other  side  out  of  their  zeal  were 
engaged  for  canying  on  the  war,  so  as  that  they 
called  all  the  others  indifferent  as  to  all  religions, 
and  charged  them  as  favourers  of  Spain  and  popery. 
I  will  go  no  farther  into  the  differences  that  fol- 
lowed, concerning  the  authority  of  the  states  general 
over  the  several  provinces.  It  is  certain,  that  every 
province  is  a  separated  state,  and  has  an  entire 
sovereignty  within  itself;  and  that  the  states  ge- 
neral are  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  several 
provinces,  but  without  any  authority  over  them. 
Yet  it  was  pretended,  that  extraordinary  diseases 
required  extraordinary  remedies :  and  prince  Mau- 
rice, by  the  assistance  of  a  party  that  the  minista^ 
made  for  him  among  the  people,  engaged  the  States 
to  assume  an  authority  over  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  put  the  government  in  new  hands.  A 
court  was  erected  by  the  sanie  authority,  to  judge 
those  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  magistracy. 
Bamevelt  was  accused,  together  with  Grotius  and 
some  others,  as  fomenters  of  sedition,  and  for  rais^ 
ing  distractions  in  the  country.  He  was  condenmed, 
and  beheaded  Others  were  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment.  And  every  one  of  the  judges 
had  a  great  gold  medal  given  them,  in  the  reverse 
317  of  which  the  synod  of  Dort  was  represented,  which 
was  called  by  the  same  authority.  I  saw  one  of 
those  medals  in  the  possession  of  the  posterity  of 
one  of  those  judges.  King  James  assisted  prince 
Maurice  in  all  this :  so  powerfully  do  the  interests 
of  princes  carry  them  to  concur  in  things  that  are 
most  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations.  The  pre- 
vailing passion  of  that  king  was  his  hatred  of  the 
puritans:  that  made  him  hate  these  opinions  into 
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which  they  went  with  great  heat:  and,  though  h^  1672. 
encouraged  all  that  were  of  the  Arminian  party  in 
his  own  dominions,  yet  he  helped  to  crush  them  in 
Holland:  he  hated  Bamerelt  upon  another  score; 
for  his  getting  the  cautionary  towns  out  of  his 
hands:  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  impotent 
passions,  this  carried  him  to  procure  his  ruin.  After 
this  victory  that  prince  Maurice  had  got  over  the 
party  that  oj^KMsed  him,  he  did  not  study  to  carry  it 
much  farther.  He  found  quickly  how  much  he  had 
lost  the  hearts  of  the  peojdle,  who  had  before  that 
time  made  him  their  idol,  and  now  locked  at  him 
with  horror.  He  studied  to  make  up  matters  the 
best  he  could,  that  he  might  engage  the  States  in  the 
Bohemian  war.  But  all  that  was  soon  at  an  end 
It  was  i^iain  that  he  had  no  design  upon  their  li- 
berty ;  though  he  could  not  bear  the  opposition  that 
he  began  to  meet  with  from  a  free  state. 

His  death  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies :  and  his  Prince 
brother,  prince  Henry  Frederick,  quickly  settled  thederick*8wis« 
disputes  of  Arminianism,  by  the  toleration  that  was  ^/n™' 
granted  them.    He  was  known  to  be  a  secret  fa- 
vourer of  their  tenets :  he  conducted  the  armies  of 
the  States  with  so  much  success,  and  left  them  so 
much  at  liberty  as  to  all  their  state  afialrs,  that  all 
the  jealoudes  which  his  brother^s  conduct  had  raised 
were  quite  extinguished  by  him.    The-  States  made 
him  great  presents.    He  became  very  rich.  And  his 
son  had  the  survivance  of  the  stadtholdership.     But  hu  sons 

beat 

his  son  had  more  of  his  uncle's  fire  in  him,  than  of 
his  father's  temper.  He  opposed  the  peace  of  Mun- 
ster  all  he  could.  The  States  canie  then  to  see,  that 
they  had  continued  too  long  in  their  alliance  with 
France  against  Spain,  since  France  had  got  the  ascen- 
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1672.    dant  by  too  visible  a  superiority.    So  that  their  ia* 


terest  led  them  now  to  support  Spaiil  against  France. 
Prince  William  fell  to  be  in  ill  terms  with  his  mo- 
ther. And  she,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  States, 
set  up  such  an  open  opposition  to  her  son,  that  the 
peace  of  Munster  was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect 
of  their  private  quarreL  Prince  WiUiam,  being 
married  into  the  royal  family  of  England,  did  all  he 
could  to  embroil  the  States  with  the  new  common- 
wealth. But  he  met  with  such  opposition,  that  he, 
finding  the  States  were  resolved  to  dismiss  a  great 
318  part  of  their  army,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to 
violent  counsels.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  things  that 
are  so  well  known,  as  his  sending  some  of  the  states 
prisoners  to  Lovestein,  and  his  design  to  change  the 
government  of  Amsterdam :  which  was  discovered 
by  the  postboy,  who  gave  the  alarm  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  prince  could  get  thither. 

These  things,  and  the  effects  that  followed  on 
them,  are  well  known :  as  is  also  his  death,  which 
followed  a  few  weeks  after,  in  the  most  unhappy 
time  possible  for  the  princess  royal's  big  beDy  ".  For 
as  she  bore  her  son  a  week  after  his  death,  in  tiie 
eighth  month  of  her  time,  so  he  came  into  the  world 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  States  were  pos- 
sessed with  great  jealousies  of  the  fieanily ;  as  if  the 
aspiring  to  subdue  the  liberties  of  their  country  was 
inherent  in  it^  and  inseparable  from  it.  His  private 
affairs  were  alsp  in  a  very  bad  condition :  two  great 
jointures  went  out  of  his  estate,  to  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  besides  a  vast  debt  that  his  father  had 
contracted  to  assist   the  king.     Who  could  have 

"  A  pretty  contrast.    S.        ,       ' 
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thought  that  an  infant,  brou^t  into  the  world  with    1673. 
so  much  ill  health,  and  under  so  many  ill  circum-  ' 

stances,  was  born  for  the  preservation  of  Europe  and 
of  the  {HVtestant  reli^on  ?    So  unlike  do  the  events 
of  things  prove  to  their  first  appeanmcee.    And, 
since  I  am  writing  of  his  birtl 
stoiy,  mudi  to  the  honour  of  : 
regard  soever  I  my  self  have  ti 
the  late  queen's  own  mouth;  1 
to  some  who  were  of  the  pqnce 
who  confirmed  it  to  me.    An 
a  paper  in  the  old  princess's  ht 
firom  him,  thinking  it  was  a  ] 
looked  into  it,  she  found  it  wa 
together  with  the  fortunes  of  hi 
duction  of  many  accidents,   which  followed  very 
punctually,  as  they  were  predicted.    But  that  which 
was  most  particular  was,  that  he  was  to  have  a  son 
by  a  widow,  and  was  to  die  of  the  small-pox  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.    So  those  who  were  apt 
to  give  credit  to  predictions  at  that  sort  fancied, 
that  the  princess  royal  was  to  die ;  and  that  he  was 
upon  that  to  marry  the  widow  of  some  other  per- 
son.  It  was  a  common  piece  of  raillery  in  the  court, 
upon  the  death  of  any  prince,  to  ask  what  a  person 
his  widow  was.     But  when  he  was  taken  ill  of  the 
small-pox,  then  the  deciphering  the  matter  was 
obvious,  and  it  struck  his  fiuicy  so  much,  that  pro-' 
bably  it  had  an  ill  effect  upon  him.    Thus  was  the 
young  prince  bom ;  who  was  some  years  after  barred 
by  the  perpetual  edict  from  all  hopes  of  arriving  at 
the  stadtholdership.  319 

The  chief  error  in  De  Wit's  administration  was,  ^"^i", 
that  he  did  not  again  raise  the  authority  rf  the  coun-  f^^' 
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1672.  dl  of  state;  nnce  it  was  very  inconyenient  to  have 
both  the  legislature  and  the  execution  in  the  same 
hands.  It  seemed  necessary  to  put  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  a  body  of  men,  that  should  indeed  be  ac- 
countable to  the  States,  but  should  be  bred  to  busi- 
ness. By  this  means  their  counsels  might  be  both 
quick  and  secret ;  whereas,  when  all  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  States,  they  can  have  no  secrets :  and 
th^  must  adjourn  often  to  consult  their  principals ; 
so  their  proceedings  must  be  slow.  During  De  Wit's 
ministry,  the  council  of  state  was  so  sunk,  that  it  was 
considered  only  as  one  of  the  forms  c^  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  whole  execution  was  brought  to  the 
States  themselves.  Certainly  a  great  assembly  is  a 
very  improper  subject  of  the  executive  part  of  power. 
It  is  indeed  very  proper,  that  such  a.  body  should  be 
a  check  on  those,  who  have  the  executive  power 
trusted  to  them.  It  is  true,  De  Wit  found  it  so ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  English  am- 
bassador's being  once  admitted  to  sit  in  that  council 
They  pretended,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  cautionary  towns;  which  moved  the 
States  to  give  England  a  right  to  some  share  in  tiidr 
counsels.  After  these  were  restored,  they  did  not 
think  it  decent  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's sitting  any  more  there.  But  the  easier  way 
was,  the  making  that  council  to  signify  nothing,  and 
to  faring  all  matters  immediately  to  the  States.  It 
had  been  happy  for  De  Wit  himself,  and  his  country, 
if  he  had  made  use  of  the  credit  he  had  in  the  great 
turn  upon  Prince  William's  death,  to  have  brought 
things  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  an- 
ciently; since  the  established  errors  of  a  constitution 
and  government  can  only  be  changed  in  a  great  re- 
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volution.  He  set  up  on  a  popular  bottom :  and  so  j  672. 
he  was  not  only  contented  to  suffer  matters  to  go 
on  in  the  channel  in  which  he  found  them ;  but  in 
many  things  he  gave  way  to  the  raising  the  sepa- 
rated jurisdicticMi  of  the  towns,  and  to  the  lessening 
the  authority  of  the  courts  at  the  Hague.  This 
raised  his  credit,  but  weakened  the  union  of  the 
provinces.  The  secret  of  all  affairs,  chiefly  the 
foreign  negotiations,  lay  in  few  hands.  Others, 
who  were  not  taken  into  the  confidence,  threw  aU 
miscarriages  on  him;  which  was  fatal  to  him.  The 
reputation  he  had  got  in  the  war  with  England,  and 
the  happy  conclusion  of  it,  broke  a  party  that  was 
then  formed  against  him.  After  that,  he  dictated  to 
the  States :  and  all  submitted  to  him.  The  conclud- 
ing the  triple  alliance  in  so  short  a  time,  and  against 
the  forms  of  their  government,  shewed,  how  sure 
he  w;as  of  a  general  concurrence  with  every  thing 
that  he  proposed.  In  the  negotiations  between  the  320 
States,  and  France,  and  England,  he  ML  into  great 
errors.  He  still  fancied  that  the  king  of  England 
must  see  his  own  interest  so  visibly  in  the  exaltation 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  he  reckoned  that  the 
worst  that  could  happen  was  to  raise  him  to  the 
trust  of  stadtholder ;  since  England  could  not  gain 
so  much  by  a  conjunction  with  France,  as  by  the 
king's  having  such  an  interest  in  their  government, 
as  he  must  certainly  come  to  have,  when  his  nephew 
should  be  their  stadtholder.  So  he  thought,  he  had 
a  sure  reserve  to  gain  England  at  any  time  over  to 
them.  But  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the  king's 
being  a  papist,  and  his  design  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute at  home.  And  he  was  amazed  to  find,  that, 
though  the  court  of  England  had  talked  much  of 
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1672.  that  matter  of  the  prince  of  Orange  when  the  States 
were  m  no  disposition  to  hearken  to  it,  and  so  used 
it  as  a  reinxmch  or  a  ground  of  a  quarrel ;  jet  when 
it  came  more  in  view,  they  took  no  sort  of  notice  of 
it,  and  seemed  not  only  cold,  but  even  displeased 
with  it.  The  prince  [was  left  so  mudi  to  himself 
in  his  education,  that  he  was  soon  let  loose  to  that 
idleness,  to  which  youth  is  naturally  carried;  nor 
was  he  acquainted  either  with  history  or  militaiy 
matters ;  yet]  as  his  natural  reservedness  saved  him 
from  committing  many  errors,  so  his  gravity,  and 
other  virtues,  reconmiended  him  much  to  the  minis- 
ters, and  to  the  body  of  the  people:  The  &xdj1j  of 
De  Wit,  and  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  carried  stiD 
the  remembrance  of  what  was  passed  fresh  in  their 
thoughts.  They  set  it  also  up  for  a  maxim^  that 
the  making  of  a  stadtholder  was  the  giving  up  their 
liberty,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it  would  be  the 
putting  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  him,  or 
at  least  in  his  fiunily.  The  long  continuance  of  a 
ministry  in  one  person,  and  that  to  so  high  a  dc^iree, 
must  naturaUy  raise  envy,  and  beget  discontent, 
especially  in  a  popular  government.  This  made 
many  become  De  Wit's  enemies,  and  by  consequence 
the  prince's  friends.  And  the  preachers  employed 
all  their  zeal  to  raise  the  respect  of  the*  people  for  a 
family,  under  which  they  had  been  so  long  easy  and 
happy. 
The  prinoe  When  the  prince  was  of  full  age,  it  was  prqwsed 
mJd^^^  in  so  many  places  that  he  should  have  the  supreme 
"^  command  of  their  armies  and  fleets,  that  De  Wit 

saw  the  tide  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.   So,  after 

o  He  can  vary  a  phrase ;  set  up  for  a  marim,  and  lay  down 
for  a  maxim.  8,  ^ 
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he  had  opposed  it  long,  he  proposed  some  limitations,  1672. 
that  should  be  settled  previous  to  his  advancement* 
The  hardest  of  all  was,  that  he  should  faind  himself 
by  oath  never  to  pretend  to  be  stadtholder,  nor  so 
much  as  to  accept  of  it,  though  it  should  be  offered 
him.  These  conditions'  were  not  of  an  easy  diges- 
tion. Yet  it  was  thought  necessary,  that  the  prince 
should  be  once  at  the  head  of  their  armies :  that 
would  create  a  great  dependence  on  him:  and  if 
God  blessed  him  with  success,  it  would  not  be  pos-  821 
stfde  to  keep  him  so  low  as  these  limitations  laid 
him:  and  the  obligation  never  to  accept  of  the 
stadtholdership  could  only  be  meant  of  his  not  ac- 
cepting the  offer  from  any  tumultuary  bodies  of  the 
populace,  or  the  army ;  but  could  not  be  a  restraint 
on  him,  if  the  States  should  make  the  offer,  since  his 
oath  was  made  to  them,  and  by  consequence  it  was 
in  their  power  to  release  the  obligation  that  did 
arise  from  it  to  themselves  K  The  court  of  Eng- 
land blamed  him  for  submitting  to  such  conditions. 
But  he  had  no. reason  to  rely  much  on  the  advices 
of  those  who  had  taken  so  little  care  of  him  during 
all  the  credit  they  had  with  the  States,  whila  the 
triple  alliance  gave  them  a  great  interest  in  their  af- 
fiurs.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  the  command 
of  the  armies,  he  told  me,  he  spoke  to  De  Wit,  and 
desired  to  live  in  an  entire  confidence  with  him. 
His  answer  was  cold :  so  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
depend  upon  him.  When  he  told  me  this,  he  added, 
that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age,  and  he  believed  he  served  his  country  faith- 
fully^.   De  Wit  reckoned  that  the  French  could 

p  Bad  casuist.    S.      (See  below,  p.  326).        <i  Yet  the  prince 
contrived  that  he  should  be  murdered.   S. 
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1673.    not  come  to  Holland  but  by  the  Maese.    And  he 


crisif. 


had  taken  great  care  of  the  garrison  of  Maestricht; 
but  very  little  of  those  that  lay  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Isel,  where  the  States  had  many  places,  but  none 
of  them  good.  They  were  iU  fortified  and  ill  sap- 
plied.  But  most  of  them  were  worse  commanded, 
by  men  of  no  courage,  nor  practice  in  military  af- 
fairs, who  considered  their  governments  as  places  of 
which  they  were  to  make  all  the  advantage  that 
they  could. 

The  fifth  Now  I  comc  to  givc  an  account  of  the  fifth  crisis 
brought  on  the  whole  reformation,  which  has  been 
of  the  longest  continuance,  since  we  are  yet  in  the 
agitatioQS  of  it '.  The  design  was  first  laid  against 
the  States.  But  the  method  of  invading  them  was 
surprising,  and  not  looked  for.  The  elector  of  Colen 
was  fill  his.  life  long  a  very  weak  man :  yet  it  was 
not  thought  that  he  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
put  the  French  in  possession  of  hb  country,  and  to 
deliver  himself  with  all  his  dominions  over  into  their 
hands.  When  he  did  that,  all  upon  the  Rhine  were 
struck  with  such  a  consternation,  that  there  was  no 
spirit  nor  courage  left.  It  is  true,  they  could  not 
have  made  a  great  resistance.  Yet  if  they  had  but 
gained  a  little  time,  that  had  given  the  States  some 
leisure  to  look  round  them,  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done. 

The  French  Thc  king  of  Frauce  came  down  to  Utrecht  like  a 
land  flood.  This  struck  the  Dutch  with  so  just  a 
terror,  that  nothing  but  great  errors  in  his  manage- 
ment could  have  kept  them  from  delivering  them- 
selves entirely  up  to  him.   Never  was  more  applause 

^  Under  the  queen  and  lord  Oxford's  niioisUy.  S. 


■uccew. 
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given  with  less  reason  than  ihe  king  of  France  had  1672. 
upon  this  campaign.  His  success  was  owing  rather  IIT 
to  De  Wit's  errors^  than  to  his  own  conduct.  There 
was  so  little  heart  or  judgment  shewn  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  run  of  success  %  that,  when  that 
year  is  set  out,  as  it  may  well  be,  it  will  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  least  glorious  of  his  life ;  though,  when 
seen  in  a  false  light,  it  appears  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious in  histoiy.  The  conquest  of  the  Netherlands- 
at  that  time  might  have  been  so  easily  compassed, 
that,  if  his  understanding  and  his  courage  had  not 
been  equally  defective,  he  could  not  have  miscarried 
in  it.  When  his  army  passed  the  Rhine,  upon 
which  so  much  eloquence  and  'poetty  have  been  be- 
stowed, as  if  an  had  been  animated  by  his  presence 
and  direction,  he  was  viewing  it  at  a  very  safe  dis- 
tance :  [where  he  took  the  care  that  he  has  always 
done,  to  preserve  himself]  When  he  came  to 
Utrecht,  he  had  neither  the'  prince  of  Cond^  nor 
Mr.  Turenne  to  advise  with :  and  he  was  wholly 
left  to  his  ministers.  The  prince  of  Cond^  was 
dightly  wounded,  as  he  passed  the  Rhine :  and  Tu- 
renne was  sent  against  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
who  was  amiing  down  with  his  army,  partly  to 
save  his  own  country  of  Cleve,  but  chiefly  to  assist 
his  allies  the  Dutch.  So  the  king  had  none  about 
him  to  advise  with,  but  Pompone  and  Louvoy,  when 
the  Dutch  sent  to  him  to  know  what  he  demanded. 
Pompone's  advice  was  wise  and  moderate,  and 
would  in  conclusion  have  brought  about  all  that  he 
intended.  He  proposed,  that  the  king  should  re- 
store all  that  belonged  to  the  seven  provinces,  and 

*  A  metaphor,  but  from  gamesters.   S. 
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1672.  require  of  them  only  the  places  that  they  had  with- 
out  them ;  chiefly  Maestricht,  Bois  Le  Due,  Breda, 
and  Bergen-op-zooin :  thus  the  king  would  maintain 
an  appearance  of  preserving  the  seven  provinces  en- 
tire, which  the  crown  of  France  had  always  pro- 
tected. To  this  certei]iiy»the'^Ikitch  would  have 
yisMtAf  without  any  difficulty.  By  this  he  had  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  entirely  in  his  power,  separated 
from  -Holland' and  the  empire;  and  might  have 
taken  them,  whensoever  he  pleased.  This  would 
have  an  appearance  of  moderation,  and  would  stop 
the  motion  that  all  Germany  was  now'  in ;  which 
could  have  no  effect,  if  the  States  did  not  pay  and 
But  foi.*  subsist  the  troops.  Louvoy  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
^Tii  m-  posed,  that  the  king  should  make  use  of  the  con- 


nagBment.  gjgj^g^tjQjj  n^^  Dutch  wcrc  thcu  in,  and  put  them 
out  of  fli  condition  of  opposing  him: for  the  fiiture. 
He  therefore  advised^  that  the  king  should  demand 
of  them,  besides  all  that  Pompone  moved,  the  l>ay- 
ing  a  vast  sum  for  the  charge  of  that  campaign ; 
the  giving  the  chief  church  in  every  town  for  the 
exercise  of  the  popish  religion;  and  that  they 
should  put  'themselves  under  the  protection  of 
France ;  and  should  send  an  ambassador  every  year 
with  a  medal  acknowledging  it;  and  should  enter 
S23  into  no  treaties,  or  alliances,  but  by  the  directions  of 
France,  [or  tiU  advice  was  asked  and  followed.] 
The  Dutch  ambassadors  were  amazed,  whmi  they 
saw  that  the  demanda  rose  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch. 
O^e  of  them  swooned  away,  when  he  heard  them 
read :  he  could  neither  think  of  yieldii^  to  them, 
nor  see  how  they«eould  resist  them.  There  was  an 
article  put  in  for  fornix  that  they  should  give  the 
king  of  £ngland  fuU  satis&otion.  .  But  all  the  other 
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demands  were  made  without  anj  concert  with  Eng-    1672. 
land,   though  Lockhart  was    then    following    the 
court. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  sea-fight  in  Solbay,  in  which 
De  Ruyter  had  the  glorj  of  surprising  the  English 
fleet,  when  they  were  thinking  less  of  engaging  the 
enemy,  than  of  an  extravagant  preparation  for  the 
usual  disorders  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  which 
he  prevented,  engaging  them  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
in  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sea-fights  that  has  hap- 
pened in  our  age ;  in  which  the  French  took  more 
care  of  themselves  than  became  gallant  men ;  [but 
it  was  believed]  ^  ;they  had  orders  to  look  on,  and 
leave  the  English  and  Dutch  to  fight  it  out,  whil^ 
they  preserved  the  force  of  France  entire.  De  Ruy- 
ter disabled  the  ship  in  which  the  duke  was,  whom 
some  blamed  for. leaving  his  ship  too  soon.  Then 
his  personal  courage  began  first  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion  \    The  admiral  of  the  blue  squadron  was  burnt 

*  uniea,  was  sabstituted  by  **  person^  and  exposed  him  to 

the  editors.  **  the  incessant  fire  from  the 

"  Publicly,  I  suppose  the  au-  '*  whole  line  of  the  enemy,  who 

thor  means:  for  see  page  219.  ''endeavoured    to   sink    him; 

O.    (Higgons,  in  his  Remarlra,  "  but  by  a  happy  temerity  he 

p.  1 79,  gives  the  following  ac-  "  passed  through  them  all,  got 

count  of  the  duke  of  York's  be-  *'  on  board  a  fresh  ship,  where 

baviour.      *'  The  duke's  ship  **  he  hoisted  his  flag,  restored 

"  was  so  disabled,  that  she  lay  **  the  fight,  and  renewed  his 

**  a  wreck  on  the  water,  upon  *'  dangers.    Whereas,  if  he  had 

"  which  he  went  into  the  boat;  **  continued    in    the    disabled 

**  and  though  all   about   him  '^  ship,  he  would    have  been 

most  earnestly  intreated  that  *'  towed  out  of  the  battle,  and 

he  would  strike  his  flag,  he  "  Ming  back  behind  the  line, 

'  would  not  consent ;  his  cou-  **  have  remained  in  perfect  safe-' 

rage    surmounted    his    pru«  *' ty/*  This  relation  is  confirmed 

dence;  he  displayed  his  co*  by  Sheffield,  then  lord  Mulgrave, 

lours,  and  with  a  triumphant  afterwards  duke  of  Bucks,  who 

bravery  insulted  the  foe  in  was   present   at    the   engage- 

**  his    cockboat ;    this    distin-  ment.     His  words  are  these : 

*' guished  him  to  be  there  in  "  But  the  duke  of  York  himself 

VOL.  I.  00 
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1672.   by  a  fire-6hip»  after  a  long  engagement  with  a  Dutch 
ship  much  inferior  to  him  in  strength.    In  it  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  perished  with  a  great  many  about 
him,  who  would  not  leave  him,  as  he  would  not 
leave  his  ship,  by  a  piece  of  obstinate  courage,  to 
which  he  was  provoked  by  an  indecent  reflection  the 
duke  made  on  ^n  advice  he  had  offered,  of  drawing 
nearer  the  shore,  and  avoidii^  an  engagement,  as  if 
in  that  he  took  more  care  of  himself  than  of  the 
king^s  honour.    The  duke  of  Buckingham  came 
aboard  the  fleet;  though  it  was  observed,  that  he  made 
great  haste  away,  when  he  heard  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
in  view.    The  duke  (of  York)  told  me,  that  he  said 
to  him,  since  they  might  engage  the  enemy  quickly, 
he  intended  to  make  sure  of  another  world :  so  he 
desired  to  know  who  was  the  duke's  priest,  that  he 
might  reconcile  himself  to  the  church.     The  dnke 
told  him,  Talbot  would  help*him  to  a  priest    And 
he  brought  one  to  him.    They  were  for  some  time 
shut  up  together.    And  the  priest  said,  he  had  re- 
conciled him  according  to  their  form.     The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  no.  religion  at  heart,  did  this 
only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  duke's  confidence'. 


The  Dnuh      It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  all  things  were  at 

|!^t^tiet.  this  time  in  great  disorder  at  the  Hague.    The 

French  possessed  themselves  of  Naerden:  and  a 

**  had  the  noblest  share  Mi  this  **  lasted    finom    break   of  daj 
daj*s  action;   for  when   his  **  till  sunset."    Duke  i^ Bud- 
ship  was  so  maimed  as  to  be  ingham*8  Worlu^  vol. ii.p.  14) 
made  incapable  of  service,  he         >  (Of  this  fight  off  Soutfawold 
made  her  lie  by*  to  refit,  and  bay  see  an  interestti^  account 

"  went  on  board  another,  that  in  the  first  volume  of  the  life 

was  hotly  engaged,  where  he  of  King  James  II.  p.  461 — 477* 

kept  up  his  standard,  till  she  At  p.  415 — ^417.  421.  433.  the 

*'  was  disabled  also,  and  then  duke*s  conduct  in  the  ei^sge- 

"  left  her  for  a  third,  in  order  ment  mentioned  above,  p.  319. 

'*  to   renew  the   fight,  which  is  coropleoely  vindicated.) 
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party  had  entered  into  Muyden,  who  had  tiie  keys  1672. 
of  the  gates  brought  to  them.  But  they,  seemg  it 
was  an  inconsiderahle  place,  not  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  it,  by  tiie  command  of  the  water  that  S24 
could  drown  all  to  Amsterdam,  flung  the  keys  into 
the  ditch,  and  went  back  to  Naerden.  But  when 
the  consequence  of  the  place  was  understood,  an- 
other party  was  sent  to  secure  it.  But  before  their 
return,  two  battalions  were  sent  from  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  secured  the  place :  and  by  that  means 
preserved  Amsterdam,  where  all  were  trembling, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  treating  and  submis- 
sion. The  States  were  very  near  the  extremities  of 
despair.  They  had  not  only  lost  many  places,  but 
all  their  garrisons  in  them.  .  Chielder,  Overyssel^  and 
Utrecht,  were  quite  lost :  and  the  bishop  of  Munster 
was  making  a  formidable  impression  on  Groninghen, 
and  at  last  besieged  it.  All  these  misfortunes  came 
so  thick  one  after  another,  that  no  spirit  was  left. 
And,  to  comj^ete  their  ruin,  a  jealou^  was  spread 
through  all  Holland,  that  they  were  betrayed  by 
those  who  were  in  the  gbvemment;  and  that  De 
Wit  intended  all  should  perish,  rather  than  the  fa- 
mily of  Orange  should  be  set.  up.  Mombas,  one  of 
their  generals,  who  married  De  Groot*s  sister,  had 
basely  abandoned  his  post,  which  was  to  defend  the 
Rhine  where  the  French  passed  it :  and  when  he 
was  put  in  arrest  for  that,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
went  to  the  French  for  sanctuary.  Upon  this  the 
.people  complained  loudly:  and  the  States  were  so 
puzzled,  that  their  hearts  quite  failed  them.  When 
they  were  assembled,  they  looked  on  one  another 
like  men  amazed ;  sometimes  all  in  tears.  Once  the 
ambassador  came,  and  demanded  audience. 
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1672.  And  when  he  was  brought  in,  he  told  them,  that 
^—~^  out  of  the  affection  that  he  bore  them,  and  the  umon 
of  his  master's  interest  with  theirs,  he  came  to  blame 
their  conduct :  they  looked  sad :  they  never  appeared 
in  the  Vorhaut  in  their  coaches :  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions they  looked  like  men  despairing  of  their  coun- 
try :  this  quite  disheartened  their  people :  therefore 
he  advised  them  to  put  on  another  countenance,  to 
publish  that  they  had  good  news,  that  their  allies 
were  in  march ;  and  to  feed  their  pecqple  with  pro- 
bable stories,  and  so  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  Thqr 
thought  the  advice  was  seasonable,  and  followed  it 
AmbasM-  They  sent  two  ambassadors,*  Dycvelt  and  Ha- 
S.:S!  "lewyn,  to  join  with  Bord.  who  waskiU  in  EnglaBd. 
to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  divide  England  from 
France.  And  the  morning  in  which  they  were  des- 
patched away,  they  had  secret  powers  given  them  to 
treat  concerning  the  prince  of  Orange's  being  their 
stadtholder :  for  lord  Arlington  had  so  oft  reproached 
Borel  for  their  not  doing  it,  that  he  in  all  his  letters 
continued  still  to  press  that  on  them.  When  they  came 
over,  they  were  for  form's  sake  put  under  a  guard 
Yet  Borel  was  suffered  to  come  to  them ;  and  was 
transported  with  joy,  when  they  told  him  what 
325  powers  they  had  in  that  affair  of  the  prince.  And 
immediately  he  went  to  lord  Arlington :  but  came 
soon  back,  like  one  amazed,  when  he  found  that  do 
regard  was  had  to  that,  which  he  had  hcqied  would 
have  entirely  gained  the  court.  But  he  was  a  phua 
man,  and  had  no  great  depth.  The  others  were 
sent  to  Hampton  court;  and  were  tdd,  that  the 
king  would  not  treat  separately,  but  would  send 
over  ambassadors  to  treat  at  Utrecht.  They  met 
secretly  with  many  in  England,  and  informed  them* 
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selves  by  ttiem  of  the  state  of  the  naticm.  They  i<^72. 
gave  money  liberally,  and  gained  some  in  the  chief 
offices  to  give  them  intelligence.  The  court  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  idle,  and  that  the  na- 
tion was  much  inflamed,  since  all  the  offers  that 
they  made  were  rejected,  commanded  them  to  go 
back.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Arling- 
ton were  ordered  to  go  to  Utrecht.  And,  to  give  , 
the  nation  some  satisfaction,  lord  Halifax  was  sent 
over  afterwards.  But  he  was  not  put  on  the  secret. 
The  Dutch,  hearing  that  their  ambassadors  were 
coming  over  without  making  peace  with  England, 
ran  together  in  great  numbers  to  Maesland  sluice, 
and  resolved  to  cut  them  in  pieces  at  their  landing ; 
for  they  heard,  they  were  at  the  BrilL  But,  as  they 
were  crossing  the  Maes,  a  little  boat  met  them,  and 
told  them  of  their  danger,  and  advised  them  to  land 
at  another  place,  where  coaches  were  staying  to 
cany  them  to  the  Hague.  So  they  missed  the 
storm,  that  broke  out  fateHy  at  the  Hague  the  next 
day,  where  men's  minds  were  in  great  agitation. 

De  Wit  was  once  at  ni^t  going  home  firom  the  The  tngu 
States,  when  four  persons  set  on  him  to  murder  him.  oe  wiJ 
He  shewed  on  that  occasion  both  an  intrepid  cou- 
rage, and  a  great  presence  of  mind.  He  was  wounded 
in  several  places.  Yet  he  got  out  of  their  hands. 
One  of  them  was  taken,  and  condemned  for  it.  All 
De  Wit's  friends  pressed  him  to  save  his  life.  But 
he  thou^t,  that  such  an  attempt  on  a  man  in  his 
post  was  a  crime  not  to  be  pardoned ;  though,  as  to 
his  own  part  in  the  matter,  he  very  freely  forgave  it. 
The  young  man  confessed  his  crime,  and  repented 
of  it :  and  protested  he  was  led  to  it  by  no  other 
consideration,  but  that  of  zeal  for  his  country  and 
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1672.  religion,  which  he  thought  were  betrayed.  And  he 
died  as' in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  which  made  great 
impression  on  the  spectators.  At  the  same  time  a 
barber  accused  De  Wit's  elder  brother  of  a  practice 
on  him,  in  order  to  his  murdering  the  prince.  There 
were  so  many  improbabilities  in  his  story,  which 
was  supported  by  no  circumstances,  that  it  seemed 
no  way  credible.  Yet  Cornelius  de  Wit  was  put  to 
the  torture  on  it,  but  stood  firm  to  his  innocence. 
The  sentence  was  accommodated  rather  to  the  state 
SS6of  affairs,  than  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  his  brother  had  resigned  his  charge 
of  pensionary,  and  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  high  courts  Cornelius  de  Wit  was  banished; 
which  was  intended  rather  as  a  sending  him  out  of 
the  way,  than  as  a*sentence  against  him.  I  love 
not  to  describe  scenes  of  horror,  as  was  that  bkck 
and  infamous  one  committed  on  the  two  brothers. 
I  can  add  little  to  what  has  been  so  often  printed. 
De  Wit's  going  in  his  own  coach  to  cany  his  brother 
out  of  town  was  a  great  error:  and  looked  like  a 
triumjdb  over  a  sentence,  which  was  unbecomiiig 
the  character  of  a  judge.  Some  furious  agitators, 
who  pretended  zeal  for  the  prince,  gathered  the  rab- 
Ue  together.  And  by  that  vile  action  that  fitdlowed 
they  did  him  more  hurt,  than  they  were  ever  aUe  to 
repair.  His  enemies  have  taken  advantages  fifom 
thence  to  cast  the  iofamy  of  this  on  him,  and  on  his 
party,  to  make  them  all  odious ;  though  the  prince 
spoke  of  it  always  to  me  with  the  greatest  horror 
possibles^:  the  ministers  in  Holland  did  upon  this 
occasion  shew  a  very  particular  violence.    In  their 

y  Yet  he  was  guilty  enough.  S. 
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sermons,  and  in  some  printed  treaties,  they  charged    1672. 


the  judges  with  corruption,  who  had  carried  the 
sentence  no  farther  than  to  banishment:  and  com- 
pared the  fiite  of  the  De  Wits  to  Haman's. 

I  need  not  relate  the  great  change  of  the  magi- The  pnnce 
stracy  in  all  the  provinces ;  the  repealing  the  per- mJd![rtadt- 
petual  edict ;  and  the  advancing  the  prince  of  O-  ^^^' 
range  to  be  stadtholder,  after  they  had.  voided  the 
obligation  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  about  which  he 
took  some  time  to  deliberate.  Both  lawyers  and  di- 
vines agreed,  that  those  to  whom  he  had  made  that 
oath,  releasing  the  obligation  of  it,  he  was  no  longer 
bound  by  it.  The  States  gave  him,  for  that  time, 
the  full  power  of  peace  and  war.  All  this  was  car- 
ried farther  by  the  town  of  Amsterdam ;  for  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  him,  offering  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  town.  When  he  was  pleased  to  tell 
me  this  passage,  he  said,  he  knew  the  reason  for 
which  they  made  it  was,  because  they  thought  -  all 
was  lost :  and  tiiey  chose  to  hare  the  infiuny  of  their 
loss  fell  cm  him,  rather  than  on  themsdves.  He 
added,  that  he  was  sure  the  country  could  not  bear 
a  sovereign ;  and  that  they  would  contribute  more 
to  the  war,  when  it  was  in  order  to  the  preserving 
their  own  liberty,  than  for  any  prince  whatsoever. 
So  he  told  them,  that,  without  taking  any  time  to 
consult  on  the  answer  to.be  made  to  so  great  an 
offer,  he  did  immediately  refuse  it.  He  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  power  already  lodged  with  him, 
and  would  never  endeavour  to  carry  it  any  farther. 

The  prince's  advancement  gave  a  new  life  to  the 
whole  country.     He,  though  then  very  young,  and 
little  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  state  or  war,  did  327 
apply  himself  so  to  both,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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|Q72-    desperate  state  in  which  he  found  matters,  he  nei- 


ther lost  heart  nor  committed  errors.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  lord  Arlington  tried  to  bring 
the  king  of  France  to  offer  them  better  terms ;  but 
TheEng.  in  vain.  That  prince  was  so  lifted  up»  that  he 
«uio!![^rere  Seemed  to  consider  the  king  very  little.  While  he 
^e^iiUL^^  so  high  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prince  of 
of  ^^»<»-  Orange  so  steady  on  the  other,  the  English  ambas- 
sadors soon  saw,  that  all  the  offices  they  could  do 
were  ineffectuaL  One  day  the  prince  (who  tdd  me 
this  himself)  was  arguing  with  them  Upon  the  king's 
conduct,  as  the  most  unaccountable  thing  possible, 
who  was  contributing  so  much  to  the  eaudtation  of 
France,  which  must  prove  in  conclusion  £ital  to 
himself;  and  was  urging  this  in  several  particulars. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  broke  out  in  an  oath, 
which  was  his  usual  style,  and  said,  he  was  in  the 
right;  and  so  offered  to  sign  a  peace  inunediately 
with  the  prince.  Lord  Arlington  seemed  amassed 
at  his  rashness.  Yet  he  persisted  in  it,  and  said  po- 
sitively he  would  do  it.  The  prince  upon  that,  not 
knowing  what  secret  powers  he  might  have,  ordered 
the  artides  to  be  engrossed*  And  he  believed,  if  he 
could  possibly  have  gtft  them  ready  while  he  was 
with  him,  that  he  would  have  signed  thenu  They 
were  ready  by  next  morning :  but  by  that  time  he 
had '  changed  his  mind..  That  duke,  at  parting, 
pressed  him  nmch  to  put  himself  wholly  in  the 
king^s  hands :  and  assured  him  he  would  take  care 
of  his  affairs,  as  of  his  own.  The  prince  cut  him 
short :  he  said,  his  country  had  trusted  him,  and  he 
would  never  deceive  nor  betray  them  for  any  base 
ends  of  his  own.  The  duke  answered,  he  was  not 
to  think  any  more  of  his  country,  for  it  was  lost: 
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if  it  should  weather  out  the  summer,  by  reason  of  1672. 
the  waters  that  had  drowned  a  great  part  of  it,  the  "" 
winter's  frost  would  lay  them  open :  and  he  repeated 
the  words  often,  Do  not  you  seie  it  is  lost?  The 
prince's  answer  deserves  to  be  remembered :  he  said, 
he  saw  it  was  indeed  in  great  danger :  but  there  was 
a  sure  way  never  to  see  it  lost,  and  that  was  to  die 
in  the  last  ditch. 

The  person  that  the  prince  relied  on  chiefly,  as  The  duurac- 
to  the  affairs  of  HoUand,  was  Fagel:  a  man  veryg^,^  ^ 
learned  in  the  law«  who  had  a  quick  apprehension, 
and  a  dear  and  ready  judgment.  He  had  a  copious 
eloquence,  more  popular  than  correct :  and  was  fit 
to  carry  matters  with  a  torrent  in  a  numerous  as- 
sembly. Be  Wit  had  made  great  use  of  him :  for 
he  jomed  with  him  very  zealously  in  the  canying 
the  perpetual  edict,  which  he  n^otiated  with  the 
states  of  Frizeland,  who  opposed  it  most:  and  he 
was  made  gieffier,  or  secretary  to  the  states  general, 
which  is  the  most  •  beneficial  place  in  HoUand.  He  S28 
was  a  |nous  and  virtuous  man :  only  he  was  too 
eager  and  violent,  [and  out  of  measure  partial  to 
his  kindred.]  He  was  [vain,  and]  too  apt  to  flatter 
himself,  [and  not  ill  pleaaed  when  others  flattered 
him.].  He  had  much  heart  when  matters  went 
well ;  but  had  not  the  courage  that  became  a  great 
minister  on  uneasy  and  difficult  occasions. 

Prince  Waldeck  was  their  chief  general:. a  man  prince  wu. 
of  a  great  compass '  and  a  true  judgment :  equally  ^^' 
able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  camp.    But  he  was 
always  unsuccessful,  because  he  was  never  furnished 
according  to  the  schemes  that  he  had  laid  down. 

*  L  e,  very  fat   S. 
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107^*  The  opinion  that  armies  had  of  him,  as  an  unfinr- 
tunate  general,  made  him  really  so:  for  soldiers 
cannot  have  much  heart,  when  they  have  not  an 
entire  confidence  in  him  that  has  the  chief  com- 
maad. 

Dickreit.  Dickvdt,  on  his  return  from  England,  seeing  the 
ruin  of  the  De  Wits,  with  whom  he  was  formerij 
united,  and  the  progress  the  French  had  made  in 
Utrecht,  where  his  estate  and  interest  lay,  despaired 
too  soon ;  and  went  and  lived  under  them.  Yet  he 
did  great  service  to  liis  province.  Upon  every  vio- 
lation of  articles,  he  went  and  demanded  justice, 
and  made  protestations  with  a  boldness,  to  whidi 
the  French  were  so  little  accustomed,  that  they 
were  amazed  at  it.  Upon  the  French  leaving 
Utrecht,  and  on  the  re-establishing  that  province 
he  was  left  out  of  the  government.  Yet  his  great 
abilities,  and  the  insmuatmg  smoothness  of  his  tem- 
per, procured  him  so  many  Mends,  that  the  prince 
was  prevailed  on  to  receive  him  into  his  confidence: 
and  he  had  a  great  share  of  it  to  the  last,  as  he  wdl 
deserved  it.  He  had  a  very  perfisct  knowled^  of 
all  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  great  practice  in  many 
embassies.  He  spoke  [as  almost  (all)  the  Dutdi 
do]  too  long,  and  with  too  much  vehemence.  He 
was,  in  his  private  deportment,  a  virtuous  and  rdi* 
gious  man,  and  a  zealous  protestant.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  province,  which  was  chiefly 
trusted  to  him,  there  were  great  complaints  of  par- 
tiality and  of  a  defective  justice. 

And  Hale-  Halewyn,  a  man  of  great  interest  in  the  town  of 
Dort,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  the  coiut  of  Holland* 
was  the  person  of  them  all  whom  I  knew  best  and 
valued  most:  and  was  the  next  to  Fagel  in  the 
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prince's  confidence.  He  had  a  great  compass  of  1672. 
learnings  besides  his  own  profession,  in  which  he 
was  very  eminent.  He  had  studied  divinity  with 
great  exactness ;  and  was  well  read  in  all  history, 
but  most  {particularly  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors. He^was  a  man  of  great  vivacity :  he  appre- 
hended things  soon,  and  judged  very  correctly.  He 
spoke  short,  but  with  life.  He  had  a  courage  and 
vigour  in  his  counsels,  that  became  one  who  had 
formed  himself  upon  the  best  models  in  the  ancient  S29 
authors.  He  was  a  man  of  severe  morals.  And  as 
he  had  great  credit  in  the  court  where  he  sat,  so  he 
took  care  that  the  partialities  of  firiendship  should 
not  mix  in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  had 
in  him  all  the  best  notions  of  a  great  patriot,  and  a 
true  Christian  philosopher.  He  was  brought  in  very 
early  to  the  secret  of  affairs,  and  went  into  the  bu- 
siness of  the  perpetual  edict  very  zealously.  Yet  he 
quickly  saw  the  error  of  bringing  matters  of  state 
immediately  into  numerous  assemblies.  He  consi- 
dered the  States  nudntaining  in  themselves  the 
sovereign  power,  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  liberty 
of  their  country  was  built.  But  he  thought  the 
administration  of  the  government  must  be  lodged  in 
a  coundL  He  thought  it  a  great  misfortune,  that 
the  prince  was  so  young  at  his  first  exaltation ;  and 
so  possessed  with  military  matters,  to  which  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  affairs  required  that  he  should  be 
entirely  applied,  that  he  did  not  then  correct  that 
error,  which  could  only  be  done  upon  so  extraordi- 
nary a  conjuncture.  He  saw  the  great  error  of  De 
Wit's  ministry,  of  keeping  the  secret  of  affairs  so 
much  in  his  own  hands.  Such  a  precedent  was 
very  dangerous  to  pubUc  liberty,  when  it  was  in  the 
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1673.  power  of  one  maa'  to  give  up  his  countiy.  Their 
'■""^~"  people  could  not  bear  the  lodging  so  great  a  trust 
with  one^  who  had  no  distinction  of  birth  or  rank. 
Yet  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  have  such  an  author- 
ity, as  De  Wit's  merits  and  success  had  procured 
him,  lodged  some  where.  The  factions  ^«id.  animo- 
sities^  that  were  in  almost  aU  their  towns,  made  it 
as  necessary  for  their  good  government  at  home,  as 
it  was  for  the  command  of  their  armies  abroad,  to 
have  this  power  trusted  to  a  person  of  that  emi- 
nence of  birth  and  rank,  that  he  might  be  above  the 
envy  that  is  always  among  equals,  when  any  one  of 
them  is  raised  to  a  disproportioned  d^ree  of  great- 
ness above  the  rest.  He  observed  some  errors  that 
were  in  the  prince's  conduct.  But  after  all,  he  said, 
it  was  visible  that  he  was  always  in  the  true  in- 
terest of  his  country:  so  that  the  keeping  up  a 
faction  against  him  was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
Thepiinoe      The  inrcatest  misfortune  in  the  prince's  affairs 

studied  to 

correct  the  was,  that  the  wisest  and  the  most  considerable  men 

feu  [^  il    in  their  towns,  that  had  been  acquainted  with  the 

^^'         conduct  of  affairs  formerly,  were  now  under  a  doud, 

and  were  either  turned  out  of  the  magistracy,  or 

thought  it  convenient  to  retire  from  business.    And 

many  hot,  but  poor  men,  who  had  signalized  their 

zeal  in  the  turn  newly  made,  came  to  be  called  the 

prince's  friends,  and  to  be  put  every  where  in  the 

magistracy.    They  quickly  lost  all  credit,  having 

little  discretion,  and  no  authority.     They  were  r&j 

830  partial  in  the  government,  and  oppressive,  chiefly  of 

those  of  the  other  side.     The  prince  saw  this  sooner 

than  he  could  find  a  remedy  for  it.    But  by  d^rees 

the  men  of  the  other  side  came  into  his  interest; 
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and  promised  to  serve  him  faithAilly,  in  order  to    1672. 
the  driving  out  the  French,  and  the  saving  their 
country.    The  chief  of  those  were,   Halewyn  of 
Dort,  Pats  of  Rotterdam,  and  Van  Beuning  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  last  of  these  was  so  well  known,  both  inVanBeun- 
France  and  England,  and  had  so  great  credit  in  his  i;^;:,!^ 
own  town,  that  he  deserves  to  be  more  particularly 
set  out.  He  was  a  man  of  great  notions;  [but 
talked  perpetually,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  con- 
vince him,  in  discourse  at  least ;  for  he  heard  nobody 
speak  but  himself.]  He  had  a  wonderful  vivacity, 
but  too  much  levity  in  his  thoughts.  His  temper 
was  inconstant;  firm,  and  positive  for  a  while;  but 
apt  to  change,  from  a  giddiness  of  mind^  rather  than 
from  any  falsehood  in  his  nature.  He  broke  twice 
with  the  prince,  after  he  came-  into  a  confidence 
with  him.  He  employed  me  to  reconcile  him  to 
him*  for  the  third  time:  but  the  prince  said,  he 
oould  not  trust  him  any  more.  He  had  great  know- 
ledge in  all  sciences,  and  had  such  a  copiousness  of 
invention,  with  such  a  pleasantness,  as  wdl  as  a  va» 
riety,  of  conversation^  that  I  have  often  compared 
him  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham :  only  he  was  vir- 
tuous and  devout ;  much  in  the  enthusiastical  way* 
In  the  end  of  his  days,  he  set  himself  wholly  to 
mind  the  East  India  trade.  But  that  was  an  employ- 
ment not  so  well  suited  to  his  natural  genius.  And 
it  ended  fataUy:  for,  the  actions  sinking  on  the 
sudden  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  new  war,  that  sunk 
him  ^  into  a  melancholy,  which  quite  distracted  him. 
The  town  of  Amsterdam  was  for  many  years  con- 

*  PersfMCuity.  S.  ^  Eloquent   S. 
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1672.    ducted  by  him  as  by  a  dictator.    And  that  had  ex- 


dam 


Erron  com- posed  them  to  as  many  errors,  as  the  irr^ularity 
Jhftoi^^of  <>f  ^^  notions  suggested.  The  breaking  the  West 
atlT*""  India  company,  and  the  loss  of  Munster  in  the  year 
1658,  was  owing  to  that.  It  was  tiien  demonstrated, 
that  the  loss  of  that  town  laid  the  States  open  on 
that  side :  and  that  Munster,  being  in  their  hands, 
would  not  only  cover  them,  but  be  a  fit  place  far 
making  levies  in  Westphalia.  Yet  Amsterdam  would 
not  consent  to  that  new  charge ;  and  fismcied^  there 
was  no  danger  on  that  side.  But  they  found  after- 
wards, to  their  cost,  that  their  unreasonable  ma- 

• 

nagery  in  that  particular  drew  upon  them  an  exr 
.  pense  of  many  millions,  by  reason  of  the  unquiet 
temper  of  that  martial  bishop,  who  had  almost 
ruined  them  this  year  on  the  side  of  Frizeland. 
But  his  miscaniagfe  in  the  siege  of  Groninghen,  and 
the  taking  Coevorden  by  surprise  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  it  was  among  the  first  things  that  raised 
SSI  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch,  so  both  the  bishop^s  strengdi 
and  reputation  sunk  so  entirely  upon  it,  that  he  ne- 
ver gave  them  any  great  trouble  after  that. 

Another  error,  into  which  the  managery  of  Am- 
sterdam drew  the  States,  was  occasioned  by  Uie 
offer  that  D'Estrades,  the  French  ambassador,  made 
them  in  the  year  166S,  of  a  division  of  the  Spanish 
.  Netherlands,  by  which  Ostend  and  a  line  firom 
thence  to  Maestricht,  within  which  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp  were  to  be  comprehended,  was  offoed 
to  them ;  the  French  desiring  onty  St.  Qmer;  Valett- 
dennes,  Cambray,  and  Luxemburgh:  and  the  do- 
minions that  lay  between  those  lines  were  to  be  a 
free  commonwealth ;  as  Halewyn  assured  me,  who 
said  he  was  in  the  secret  at  that  time.     This  was 
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much  debated  all  Holland  over.  It  was  visible,  1672. 
that  this  new  commonwealth,  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  must  naturally  have  fallen 
into  a  dependanoe  on  the  States ;  and  have  become 
more  considerable,  when  put  under  a  better  con- 
duct. Yet  this  would  have  put  the  States  at  that 
time  to  some  considerable  chai^*  And  to  avoid 
that,  the  proposition  was  rejected,  chiefly  by  the  op- 
position that  Amsterdam  made  to  it ;  where  the  pre- 
vaiUng  maxim  was,  to  reduce  their  expense,  to  abate 
taxes,  and  to  pay  their  public  debts  ^.  By  such  an 
unreasonable  parsimony  matters  were  now  brought 
to  that  state,  that  they  were  engaged  into  a  war  of 
so  vast  an  expense,  that  the  yearly  produce  of  their 
whole  estates  did  not  answer  all  the  taxes  that  they 
were  forced  to  lay  on  their  people. 

After  the  prince  saw  that  the  French  demands  The  prince 
were  at  this  time  so  high,  and  that  it  was  not  pos-tbTstates 
siUe  to  draw  England  into  a  separate  treaty,  he  got|^J^^^ 
the  States  to  caU  an  extraordinary  assembly,  the 
most  numerous  that  has  been  in  this  age.    To  tiiem  . 
the  prince  spoke  near  three  hours,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  that  heard  him,  which  was  owned  to  me 
by  one  of  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam.     He  had  got 
great  materials  put  in  his  hands,  of  which  he  made 
very  good  use.     He  first  went  through  the  French 
propositions,  and  shewed  the  consequence  and  the  ef- 
fects that  would  follow  on  them ;  that  the  accepting 

• 

'  The  true  reason  of  the  op-  purpose  than  they  are,  which 

position  made  by  the  town  of  in  all  likelihood  would    have 

Amsterdam,  was  an  apprehen-  drawn  it  back  again  to  Ant- 

sion    that  Antwerp,  under   a  werp;  from  whence  they  had 

commonwealth,  would  soon  re-  it,  upon  the  troubles  in  the 

cover   her   lost   trade ;    being  Spanish  Netherlands.  D. 
much  better  situated  for  that 
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1672.  them  would  be  certain  ruin,  and  the  very  treating 
"  about  them  would  distract  and  dispirit  their  peo{de : 
he  therefore  concluded,  that  the  entertaining  a 
thought  of  these  was  the  giving  up  their  country : 
if  any  could  hearken  to  such  a  motion,  the  lovers  of 
religion  and  liberty  must  go  to  the  Indies,  or  to  any 
other  cojintry  where  they  might  be  free  and  safe. 
After  he  had  gone  through  this,  near  an  hour,  he  in 
the  next  place  shewed  the  possibility  of  making  a 
stand,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  state  to  whidi 
their  affairs  seemed  reduced:  he  shewed  the  foroe 
3S2  of  all  their  allies ;  that  England  could  not  hold  out 
long  without  a  parliament ;  and  they  were  well  as- 
sured, that  a  parliament  would  draw  the  king  to 
other  measures :  he  shewed  the  impossibility  of  the 
French  holding  out  long,  and  that  the  Germans 
coming  down  to  the  Lower  Rhine  must  make  them 
go  out  of  their  country  as  fast  as  they  came  into  it. 
In  aU  this  he  shewed,  that  he  had  a  great  insight 
into  the  French  affairs.  He  came  last  to  shew,  how 
it  was  possible  to  raise  the  taxes  that  must  be  laid 
on  the  country,  to  answer  such  a  vast  and  unavoid- 
able expense ;  and  set  before  them  a  great  varied 
of  projects  for  raising  money.  He  concluded,  that, 
if  they  laid  down  this  for  a  foundation,  that  religion 
and  liberty  could  not  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  and  that  therefore  every  man  among  them, 
and  every  minister  in  the  country,  ought  to  infuse 
into  all  the  people,  that  they  must  submit  to  the 
present  extremity,  and  to  very  extraordinary  taxes ; 
by  this  means,  as  their  people  would  again  take 
heart,  so  their  enemies  would  lose  theirs,  who  built 
their  chief  hopes  on  that  universal  dejection  among 
them,  that  was  but  too  visible  to  all.  the  world. 
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Every  one  that  was  present  seemed  amazed  to  hear  1672. 
so  young  a  man  speak  to  so  many  things,  with  so 
much  knowledge  and  so  true  a  judgment.  It  raised 
his  character  wonderfully,  and  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  put  new  life  in  a  country,  almost  dead  with 
fear,  and  dispirited  with  so  many  losses.  They  all 
resolved  to  maintain  their  liberty  to  the  last ;  and, 
if  things  should  run  to  extremities,  to  carry  what 
wealth  they  could  with  them  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  state  of  the  shipping  capable  of  so  long  a 
voyage  was  examined:  and  it  was  reckoned,  that 
they  could  transport  above  two  hundred  thousand 
people  thither. 

Yet  all  their  courage  would  probably  have  served  The  French 
them  in  little  stead,  if  the  king  of  France  could bi^k toP». 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  stay  longer  at  Utrecht.  ™' 
But  he  made  haste  to  go  back  to  Paris.  Some  said, 
it  was  the  effect  of  his  amours,  and  that  it  was 
hastened  by  some  quarrels  among  his  mistresses. 
Others  thought,  he  was  hastening  to  receive  the 
flatteries  that  were  preparing  for  him  there.  And 
indeed  in  the  outward  appearances  of  things  there 
was  great  occasion  for  them ;  since  he  had  a  run  of 
success  beyond  all  expectation,  though  he  himself 
had  no  share  in  it,  unless  it  was  to  spoil  it,  [by  an 
indecent  care  of  himself,  and  a  want  of  heart  to 
push  forward  that  rapidity  of  success.] .  He  left  a 
garrison  in  every  place  he  took,  against  Turenne's 
advice,  who  was  for  dismantling  them  all,  and  keep- 
ing his  army  still  about  him.  But  his  ministers 
saw  so  &r  into  his  temper,  that  they  resolved  to 
play  a  sure  game,  and  to  put  nothing  to  hazard. 
Upon  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh's  coming  down. 
Monsieur  Turenne  was  sent  against  him :  by  which  3SS 

VOL.  I.  p  p 
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1 672.    means  the  army  about  the  king  was  so  dimuiished, 

that  he  could  undertake  no  great  design,  besides  the 

siege  of  Nimeguen,  that  held  out  some  weeks,  with 
so  small  a  force.  And  though  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  not  above  eight  thousand  men  about  him,  em- 
ployed in  keeping  a  pass  near  Woerden,  yet  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  him  from  it.  Another 
probable  reason  of  his  returning  back  so  soon  was,  a 
suggestion  of  the  desperate  temper  of  the  Butch, 
and  that  they  were  capable  of  undertaking  any  de- 
sign, how  black  soever,  rather  than  perish.  Some 
told  him  of  vaults  under  the  streets  of  Utrecht, 
where  gunpowder  might  be  laid  to  blow  him  up,  as 
he  went  over  them :  and  all  these  were  observed  to 
be  avoided  by  him.  He  would  never  lodge  within 
the  town,  and  came  but  seldom  to  it.  He  upon  one 
or  other  of  these  motives  went  back.  Upon  which 
the  prince  of  Cond^  said,  he  saw  he  had  not  the  aoul 
of  a  conqueror  in  him ;  and  that  his  mimsters  were 
the  best  commiSi  but  the  poorest  ministers  in  the 
world,  who  had  not  souls  made  for  great  things,  or 
capable  of  them. 

If  the  king  had  a  mind  to  be  flattered  by  his  peo- 
ple, he  found  at  his  return  enough  even  to  auieit 
him.  Speeches,  verses,  inscriptions,  triumphal  arches, 
and  medals,  were  prepared  with  a  profusion,  and  ex- 
cess of  flattery,  beyond  what  had  been  ofiered  to  the 
worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bating  the  cere- 
mony of  adoration.  But  blasphemous  impieties  were 
not  wanting  to  raise  and  feed  his  vanity.  A  solemn 
debate  was  held  all  about  Paris,  what  title  should  be 
given  him.  Le  Orand  was  thought  too  common. 
Some  were  for  Invincible.  Others  were  for  Lc  Con- 
querant.     Some,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne,  fo* 
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Lewis  le  magne.    Others  were  for  Madmus.    But    ^^7'^- 


Tres  Grand  sounded  not  so  well:  no  more  did 
Maxime.  So  they  settled  on  Le  Grand.  And  aJl 
the  bodies  of  Paris  seemed  to  vie  in  flattery.  It  ap- 
peared, that  the  king  took  pleasure  in  it :  so  there 
has  followed  upon  it  the  greatest  ran  of  the'  most 
fulsome  flattery  that  is  in  history.  Had  the  king  of 
France  left  such  a  man  as  Turenne  at  Utrecht,  it 
might  have  had  ill  effects  on  the  resolutions  taken  by 
the  Dutch.  But  he  left  Luxemburgh  there,  [a 
cruel,  impious,  and  brutal  man,]  who  had  no  r^ard 
to  articles ;  but  made  all  people  see  what  was  to  be 
expected,  when  they  should  come  under  [the  ty-  * 
ranny  of]  such  a  yoke,  that  was  then  so  intolerable 
a  burden,  even  while  it  ought  to  have  been  recom- 
mended to  those  who  were  yet  free  by  a  gentle  ad- 
ministration. This  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix 
the  Dutch  in  those  obstinate  resolutions  they  had 
taken  up. 

There  was  one  very  extraordinary  thing  that  hap-SS4 
pened  near  the  Hague  [and  in  sight]  this  summer :  I  ^iJ^^ 
had  it  fcom  many  eyewitnesses :  and  no  doubt  was  JIJ^^'*' 
made  of  the  truth  of  it  by  any  at  the  Hague.    Soon  pro^wenoe. 
after  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  themselves,  (for 
they  had  generally  been  much  damaged  by  the  engage- 
ment in  Solbay,)  they  appeared  in  sight  of  Scheveling, 
making  up  to  the  shore.   The  tide  turned:  but  they 
reckoned  that  with  the  next  flood  they  would  cer- 
tainly land  the  forces  that  were  aboard,  where  they 
were  like  to  meet  with  no  resistance.  So  they  sent  to 
the  prince  for  some  regiments  to  hinder  the  descent. 
He  could  not  spare  many  men,  having  the  French 
very  near  him.   So  between  the  two  the  country  was 

given  for  lost,  unless  De  Rujrter  should  quickly  come 

pp  2 
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1672.  up.  The  flood  returned,  which  they  thought  was  to 
'end  in  their  ruin.  But  to  all  their  amazement,  after 
it  had  flowed  two  or  three  hours,  an  ebb  of  many 
hours  succeeded,  which  carried  the  fleet  again  to  the 
sea.  And,  before  that  was  spent,  De  Ruyter  came  in 
view.  This  they  reckoned  a  miracle  wrought  finr 
their  preservation.  Soon  after  that  they  escaped 
another  design,  that  otherwise  would  very  probably 
have  been  &tal  to  them. 
OMory  in-       Thc  cbtI  of  Ossory,  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Or- 

tended  to  •'  ' 

surprise  mond,  a  man  of  great  honour,  generosity,  and  courage, 
duyg.  had  been  oft  in  Holland :  and,  coming  by  Helvoet- 
'  sluys,  he  observed,  it  was  a  place  of  great  conse- 
quence, but  very  ill  looked  to.  The  Dutch  trusting 
to  the  danger  of  entering  into  it,  more  than  to  any 
strength  that  defended  it,  he  thought  it  might  be 
easy  to  seize  and  fortify  that  place.  The  king  ap- 
proved this.  So  some  ships  were  sheathed  and  vic- 
tualled, as  for  a  voyage  to  a  great  distance.  He  was 
to  have  five  men  of  war,  and  transport  ships  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  And  a  second 
squadron,  with  a  farther  supply,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  attempt,  was  to  follow.  He  had  got  two  or  three 
of  their  pilots  brought  out  on  a  pretended  errand : 
and  these  he  kept  very  safe  to  carry  him  in.  This 
was  communicated  to  none  but  to  the  duke  and  to 
lord  Arlington :  and  all  was  ready  for  the  ^cecution. 
Lord  Ossory  went  to  this  fleet,  and  saw  every  thing 
ready  as  was  ordered,  and  came  up  to  receive  the 
king*s  sailing  orders.  But  the  king,  who  had  or- 
dered him  to  come  next  morning  for  his  despatch, 
discovered  the  design  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  hated  both  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Os- 
sory, and  would  have  seen  the  king  and  all  his  af- 
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fairs  perish,  rather  than  that  a  person  whom  he  hated  1672. 
should  have  the  honour  of  such  a  piece  of  merit.  He 
upon  that  did  turn  all  his  wit  to  make  the  thing  ap- 
pear ridiculous  and  impracticable.  He  represented  335 
it  as  unsafe  on  many  accounts ;  and  as  a  desperate 
stroke,  that  put  things,  if  it  should  succeed,  out  of  a 
possibility  of  treaty  or  reconciliation.  The  king 
could  not  withstand  this.  Lord  Ossory  found  next 
morning  that  the  king  had  changed  his  mind.  And 
it  broke  out,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  loose  way 
of  talking,  that  it  was  done  by  his  means.  So  the 
design  was  laid  aside.  But  when  the  peace  was 
made.  Lord  Ossory  told  it  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors, 
and  said,  since  he  did  not  destroy  them  by  touching 
them  in  that  weak  and  sore  part,  he  had  no  mind 
they  should  lie  any  longer  open  to  such  another  at- 
tack. When  the  ambassadors  wrote  this  over  to 
their  masters,  all  were  sensible,  how  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  seized  and  secured  that  place;  and 
what  a  terrible  disorder  it  would  have  put  them  in; 
and  upon  this  they  gave  order  to  put  the  place  in  a 
better  posture  of  defence  for  the  fiiture.  So  power- 
fiilly  did  spite  work  on  those  about  the  king :  and 
so  easy  was  he  to  the  man  of  wit  and  humour.  The 
duke  stayed  long  at  sea,  in  hopes  to  have  got  the 
East  India  fleet  But  they  came  sailing  so  near  the 
German  coast,  that  they  passed  him  before  he  was 
aware  of  it.  So  he  came  back  after  a  long  and  in- 
glorious campaign.  He  lost  the  honour  of  the  action 
that  was  at  Solbay ;  and  missed  the  wealth  of  that 
fleet,  which  he  had  long  waited  for. 

I  will  complete  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  An  amy 

from  U- 

year  with  an  account  of  the  impression  that  Luxem-  tncbt  came 
burgh  made  on  the  Dutch  near  the  end  of  it ;  which  ^°^^*j^|^j 

pp3 
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1672.  would  have  had  a  very  tragical  condusion^  if  a 
happy  turn  of  weather  had  not  saved  them.  Stoupe 
was  then  with  him,  and  was  on  the  secret.  By  many 
feints,  that  amused  the  Dutch  so  skilfiiUy  that  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  the  true  design,  all  was  piepased 
for  an  invasion,  when  a  frost  should  come.  It  came 
at  last :  and  it  froze  and  thawed  by  turns  for  some 
time,  which  they  reckoned  makes  the  ice  firinesL 
At  last  a  frost  continued  so  strong  for  some  days, 
that  upon  piercing  and  examining  the  ice^  it  was 
thought  it  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  ordinary 
thaw  in  less  than  two  days.  So  about  midni^t 
Luxembui^h  marched  out  of  Utrecht  towards  Ijey- 
den  with  about  sixteen  thousand  men.  Those  of 
Utrecht  told  me,  that,  in  the  minute  in  which  they 
began  to  march,  a  thaw  wind  blew  very  fresh.  Yet 
they  marched  on  till  dayJight,  and  came  to  Sum- 
merdam  and  Bodegrave,  which  they  gwned  not 
without  difficulty.  There  they  stopt,  and  committed 
many  outrages  of  crying  lust  and  barbarous  crudty ; 
and  vented  their  impiety  in  very  Uasphemoos  ex- 
pressions, upon  the  continuance  of  the  thaw,  whidi 
336  now  had  quite  melted  the  ice,  so  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  go  back  the  way  that  they  came,  where  dl 
had  been  ice,  but  was  now  dissolved  to  about  three 
foot  depth  of  water.  There  were  causeways :  and 
they  were  forced  to  march  on  these.  But  there  was 
a  fort,  through  which  they  must  pass.  And  one 
Fainevine,  with  two  regiments,  was  ordered  to  keep 
it,  with  some  cannon  in  it.  If  he  had  continued 
there,  they  must  all  have  been  taken  prisoners, 
which  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But, 
when  he  saw  them  march  to  him  in  the  morning,  he 
gave  all  for  lost;  and  went  to  Tergow,  where  he 
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gave  the  alarm,  as  if  all  was  gone.  And  he  offered  1672. 
to  them,  to  come  to  help  them  by  that  garrison  to  a 
better  capitulation.  So  he  left  his  post,  and  went 
thither.  The  French  army,  not  being  stopt  by  that 
fort,  got  safe  home.  But  their  behaviour  in  those 
two  villages  was  such,  that,  as  great  pains  was  taken 
to  spread  it  over  the  whole  countly,  sd  it  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  establishing  the  Dutch  in  their  re* 
solutions,  of  not  only  venturing,  but  of  losing  all, 
rather  than  come  under  so  cruel  a  yoke. 

Fainevine's  withdrawing  had  lost  them  an  advan-Pamerine't 
tage  never  to  be  regained*  So  the  prince  ordered  a**°  "*** 
council  of  war  to  try  him.  He  pleaded,  that  the 
place  was  not  tenable ;  that  the  enemy  had  passed 
it;  so  he  thought  the  use  it  was  intended  for  was 
lost :  and  if  the  enemy  had  come  to  attack  him,  he 
must  have  surrendered  upon  discretion:  and  he 
jdeaded  fiuther,  that  he  went  from  it  upon  the  de-» 
sire  of  one  of  their  towns  to  save  it.  Upon  this  de^ 
fence,  he  was  acqmtted  as  to  his  Ufe,  but  condemned 
to  infiuny,  as  a  coward,  and  to  have  his  sword  broke 
over  his  head,  tod  to  be  for  ever  banished  the  States^ 
dominions.  Birt  an  appeal  lay,  according  to  their 
discipline,  to  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  general 
officers:  and  they  confirmed  the  sentence.  The 
towns  of  Holland  were  highly  offended  at  these 
proceedings.  They  said,  they  saw  the  officers  ware 
resolved  to  be  gentle  to  one  another,  and  to  save 
their  fellow  officers,  how  guilty  soever  they  might  be. 
The  prince  yielded  to  their  instances,  and  brought 
him  to  a  third  trial  before  himself  and  a  court  of 
the  supreme  officers,  in  which  they  had  the  as- 
sistance of  six  judges.  Painevine  stood  on  it,  that 
be  had  undergone  two  trials,  which  was  all  that 

p  p  4 
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107a.  the  martial  law  subjected  him  to ;  and  in  those  he 
was  acquitted.  Yet  this  was  overruled.  It  was 
uiged  against  him,  that  he  himself  was  present  in 
the  council  of  war  that  ordered  the  making  that 
fort ;  and  he  knew,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
place  tenable  against  an  army,  but  was  onlj  meant 
to  make  a  little  stand  for  some  time,  and  was  in- 
tended for  a  desperate  state  of  affairs;  and  that 
837  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  left  his  post,  because 
of  the  danger  he  was  in :  he  saw  the  thaw  b^an ; 
and  so  ought  to  have  stayed,  at  least  till  he  had  seen 
how  far  that  would  go :  and  being  put  there  by  the 
prince,  he  was  to  receive  orders  firom  none  but  him. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  was  condemned  and  ^te* 
cuted,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  States,  but  to 
the  general  disgust  of  all  the  officers,  who  thought 
they  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  council 
of  war,  and  did  not  like  this  new  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

They  were  also  not  a  little  troubled  at  the  strict 
discipline  that  the  prince  settled,  and  at  the  severe 
execution  of  it.  But  by  this  means  he  wrought  up 
his  army  to  a  pitch  of  obedience  and  courage,  of  so- 
briety and  good  order,  that  things  put  on  another 
face :  and  all  men  began  to  hope  that  their  armies 
would  act  with  another  spirit,  now  that  the  diad- 
pline  was  so  carefully  looked  to.  It  seems  the 
French  made  no  great  account  of  them :  for  they 
released  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  se- 
veral places,  for  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

Thus  I  have  gone  £eu*  into  the  state  of  affairs 
of  Holland  in  this  memorable  year^.    I  had  most  of 

^  Why,  you  called  it  so  but  just  now  before.  S.    See  p.  335. 
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these  particulars  from  Dyckvelt  and  Halewyn.  And    1672. 


I  thought  this  great  turn  deserved  to  be  set  out  with  ' 

all  the  copiousness  with  which  my  informations 
could  fiimish  me.  This  year  the  king  declared  a  a  French 
new  mistress,  and  made  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  ZadldKh- 
She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  madame,  the  king^s  ^J^l^^ 
sister,  and  had  come  over  with  her  to  Dover;  where 
the  king  had  expressed  such  a  regard  to  her,  that 
the  duke  of  BuckiBgham,  who  hated  the  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  intended  to  put  her  on  the  king.  He  told 
him,  that  it  was  a  decent  piece  of  tenderness  for  his 
sister  to  take  care  of  some  of  her  servants.  So  she 
was  the  person  the  king  easily  consented  to  invite 
over.  That  duke  assured  the  king  of  France,  that  he 
could  never  reckon  himself  sure  of  the  king,  but  by 
giving  him  a  mistress  that  should  be  true  to  his  in- 
terests. It  was  soon  agreed  to.  So  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  sent  her  with  a  part  of  his  equipage  to ' 
Dieppe ;  and  said,  he  woidd  presently  follow.  But 
he,  who  was  the  most  inconstant  and  forgetful  of  aU 
men,  never  thought  of  her  more :  but  went  to  Eng- 
land by  the  way  of  Calais.  So  Montague,  then  ambas- 
sador at  Paris^,  hearing  of  this,  sent  over  for  a  yacht 
for  her,  and  sent  some  of  his  servants  to  wait  on  her, 
and  to  defray  her  chai^,  till  she  was  brought  to 
Whitehall:  and  then  lord  Arlington  took  care  of 
her.  So  the  duke  of  Buckingham  lost  the  merit 
he  might  have  pretended  to;  and  brought  over  a 

^Montague  told  sir  WiUiam  '' as  if  they  loved  me.**  Which, 

Temple,  he  designed  to  20  am-  sir  William  told,  he  soon  brought 

bassador  to  France.   Sir  William  about,  as  he  supposed,  by  means 

asked  how  that  could  be ;  for  he  of  the  ladies,  who  were  always 

knew  the  king  did  not  love  him,  his  best  friends,  for  some  secret 

and  the  duke  hated  him.  **  That*8  perfections,  that  were  hid  from 

true,"  said  he^  **but  they  shall  do,  the  rest  of  the  world.  D. 
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1672-    mistressy  whom  his  own  strange  conduct  threw  into 


338  ^^^  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  king  was  presently 
taken  witl^  her.  She  studied  to  please  and  observe 
him  in  every  thing :  so  that  he  passed  away  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  a  great  fondness  for  her.  He  kept  her 
at  a  vast  charge.  And  she  by  many  fits  of  sickness, 
some  believed  real»  and  others  thought  only  pre- 
tended, gained  of  him  every  thing  she  desired^* 
She  stuck  firm  to  the  French  interest,  and  was  its 
chief  support.  The  king  divided  himself  between 
her  and  Mistress  Owyn :  and  had  no  other  avowed 
amour.  But  he  was  so  entirely  possessed  by  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  so  engaged  by  her  in 
the  FVench  interest,  that  this  threw  him  into  great 
difi&nilties,  and  exposed  him  to  much  contempt  and 
distrust. 
Tiie  affair*  I  do  uow  retum.  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  to  give 
of  Scotland.  ^^  accouut  of  a  session  of  parliament,  and  the  other 

transactions  there  in  this  critical  year.  About  the 
end  of  May,  duke  Lauderdale  came  down  with  hb 
lady  in  great  pomp.  He  was  much  lifted  up  with 
the  French  success;  and  to<^  such  pleasure  in 
talking  of  De  Wit's  fate,  that  it  could  not  be  heard 
without  horror.  He  treated  all  people  with  sudi 
scorn,  that  few  were  aUe  to  bear  it.  He  adjourned 
the  parliament  toir  a  fortnight,  that  he  might  carry 
his*lady  round  the  country;  and  was  every  where 
waited  on  and  entertained  with  as  much  req>ect, 
and  at  as  great  a  charge,  as  if  the  king  had  been 
there  in  person.  This  enraged  the  nobility.  And 
they  made  great  applications  to  duke  Hamilton,  to 

^  Lord  Sunderland  once  stopt    as  to  show  the  king  th«t  he 
her  going  to  the  Bath,  by  asking    could  live  without  her*    D. 
of  her,  if  she  would  be  so  silly 
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lead  a  party  against  Mm,  and  to  oppose  the  tax  1672. 
that  he  demanded,  of  a  whole  year's  assessment.  I  undtr- 
soon  grew  so  weary  of  the  court,  though  there  was  l^*'*  ^^^ 
scarce  a  person  so  well  used  by  him  as  I  my  self  was, 
that  I  went  out  of  town.  But  duke  Hamilton  sent  for 
me ;  and  told  me,  how  vehemently  he  was  solicited  by 
the  majqrity  of  the  nobility  to  oppose  the  demand  of 
the  tax.  He  had  promised  me  not  to  oppose  taxes  in 
general :  and  I  had  assured  duke  Lauderdale  of  it. 
But  he  said,  this  demand  was  so  extravagant,  that 
he  did  not  imagine  it  would  go  so  far :  so  he  did  not 
think  himself  bound,  by  a  promise  made  in  general 
words,  to  agree  to  such  a  high  one.  Upon  this  I 
spoke  to  duke  Lauderdale,  to  shew  him  the  inclina- 
tions many  had  to  an  opposition  to  that  demand, 
and  the  danger  of  it.  He  rejected  it  in  a  brutal 
manner,  saying,  they  durst  as  soon  be  damned  as 
oppose  him.  Yet  I  made  him  so  sensible  of  it,  that 
he  appointed  the  Marquiss  of  Athol  to  go  and  talk 
in  his  name  to  duke  Hamilton,  who  moved  that  I 
might  be  present:  and  that  was  easily  admitted. 
Lord  Athol  pressed  duke  Hamilton  to  come  into  an 
entire  confidence  with  duke  Lauderdale ;  and  pro- 
mised, that  he  should  have  the  chief  direction  of  all 
affairs  in  Scotland  under  the  other.  Duke  Hamilton 
asked,  how  stood  the  parliament  of  England  affected  S39 
to  the  war.  Lord  Athol  assured  him,  there  was  a 
settled  design  of  having  no  more  parliaments  in 
England.  The  king  would  be  master,  and  would 
be  no  longer  curbed  by  a  house  of  commons.  He 
also  laid  out  the  great  advantages  that  Scotland, 
more  particularly  the  great  nobility,  might  find  by 
striking  in  heartily  with  the  king's  designs,  and  in 
making  him  absolute  in  Engknd-    Duke  Hamilton 
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1672.  answered  very  honestly,  that  he  would  never  engage 
in  such  designs:  he  would  be  always  a  good  and 
faithful  subject :  but  he  would  be  likewise  a  good 
country  man.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  concur  in 
the  land  tax.  He  said,  Scotland  had  no  reason  to 
engage  in  the  war,  since  as  Ihey  might  suffer  much 
by  it,  so  they  could  gain  nothing,  neither  by  the 
present  war,  nor  by  any  peace  that  should  be  made. 
Yet  he  was  prevailed  on,  in  conclusion,  to  agree  to  it. 
And  upon  that  the  business  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment went  on  smoothly  without  any  opposition. 

The  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  not  contented  with 
the  great  appointments  they  had,  set  herself  by  all 
possible  methods  to  raise  money.  They  lived  at  a 
vast  expense :  and  every  thing  was  set  to  sale  s.  She 
carried  all  things  with  a  haughtiness,  that  could  not 
have  been  easily  borne  from  a  queen.  She  talked  of 
aU  people  with  an  ungovemed  freedom,  and  grew  to 
be  imiversally  hated.  I  was  out  of  measure  weary 
of  my  attendance  at  their  court,  but  was  pressed  to 
continue  it.  Many  found  I  did  good  offices.  I  got 
some  to  be  considered  and  advanced,  that  had  no 
other  way  of  access.    But  that  which  made  it  more 

sin  a  letter  of  the  duke  of  **  as  she  has  done  for  ae?enl 

York's,  from  Scotland,  he  says,  **  years  past,  and  got  very  con- 

**  I  hear  duchess  Lauderdale  is  **  siderable  sums  of  money  for 

**  very  angry  with  me,  for  the  **  this  country.'*  D.     The  let- 

"  removes  which  have  been  made  ters  from  the  duke  of  VoHc  (to 

**  in  the  sessions;  I  do  not  won-  which  lord  Dartmouth  so  he- 

**  der  at  it,  for  some  of  them  quently  refers)  were  written  by 

'*  were  her  creatures,  and  she  him  to  George  lord  Dartmouth* 

*'  received    the    last    register's  fother  to  the  author  of  these 

**  pension,  and  some  say,  went  notes,  and  are  at  present  in  the 

'*  a  share,  in  the  perquisites  of  collection  of  the  earl  of  Dart- 

"  his  place.     That  which  vexes  mouth,    at    Sandwell.     H.  Lw 

*'  her  is,  that  she  sees  she  can  (Henry  L^ge.) 
'*  no  more  squeeze  this  country. 
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necessaiy  was,  that  I  saw  Sharp  and  his  creatures  1672. 
were  making  their  court  with  the  most  abject  flat-  ' 
tery,  and  all  the  submissions  possible.  Leightoun 
went  seldom  to  them,  though  he  was  always  treated 
by  them  with  great  distinction.  So  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  about  them,  and  keep  them  right: 
otherwise  all  our  designs  were  lost  without  recovery. 
This  led  me  to  much  uneasfy  compliance;  though  I 
asserted  my  own  liberty,  and  found  so  often  fault 
with  their  proceedings,  that  once  or  twice  I  used 
such  freedom,  and  it  was  so  ill  taken,  that  I  thought 
it  was  fit  for  me  to  retire.  Yet  I  was  sent  for,  and 
continued  in  such  high  favour,  that  I  -was  again 
tried,  if  I  would  accept  of  a  bishopric,  and  was  pro- 
mised the  first  of  the  two  archbishoprics  that  should 
falL  But  I  was  still  fixed  in  my  former  resolu- 
tions, not  to  engage  early,  being  then  but  nine  and 
twenty:  nor  could  I  come  into  a  dependance  on 
than, 

Duke  Lauderdale,  at  his  coming  down,  had  ex- Heexpecud 
pected  that  the  presbyterians  should  have  addressed  for » toienu 
themselves  to  him  for  a  share  in  that  liberty  which  ^^q 
their  brethren  had  now  in  England ;  and  which  he 
had  asserted  in  a  very  particular  manner  at  the 
council  table  in  WhitehalL     One  Whatley,  a  justice 
of  peace  in  Lincolnshire,  if  I  remember  the  county 
right,  had  disturbed  one  of  the  meeting  houses,  that 
had  got  a  licence  pursuant  to  the  declaration  for  a 
toleration :  and  he  had  set  fines  on  those  that  met  in 
it,  conformably  to  the  act  against  conventicles.  Upon 
which  he  was  brought  up  to  council,  to  be  repri- 
manded for  his  high  contempt  of  his  majesty's  de- 
claration.   Some  privy  counsellors  shewed  their  zeal 
in  severe  reflections  on  his  proceedings.    Duke  Lau- 
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1672.  derdale  carried  the  matter  very  far:  he  said,  the 
king^s  edicts  were  to  be  considered  and  obeyed  as 
laws,  and  more  than  any  other  laws.  This  was 
writ  down  by  some  that  heard  it,  who  were  resolved 
to  make  use  of  it  against  him  in  due  time.  He 
looked  on  near  two  months  after  he  came  down  to 
Scotland,  waiting  still  for  an  application  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  But  the  designs  of  the  court  were 
now  clearly  seen  into.  The  presbyterians  under- 
stood, they  were  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  order  to 
the  introducmg  of  popay.  So  they  resolved  to  be 
silent  and  passive.  Upon  this  he  lH*oke  out  into 
fury  and  rage  against  them.  Conventicles  abounded 
in  all  places  of  the  country.  And  some  furious  zea- 
lots broke  into  the  houses  of  some  of  the  ministers, 
Wounding  them,  and  robbing  their  goods,  forcing 
some  of  them  to  swear  that  they  would  never  ofli- 
date  any  more  iii  their  churches.  Some  of  these  were 
taken  and  executed.  I  visited  them  in  prison ;  and 
saw  in  them  the  blind  madness  of  ill-grounded  zeal, 
of  which  they  were  never  fully  convinced.  One  of 
them  seemed  to  be  otherwise  no  ill  man.  Another 
of  them  was  a  bold  villain.  He  justified  all  that 
they  had  done,  from  the  Israelites  robbing  the 
Egyptians,  and  destroying  the  Canaanites. 
Dengiu  That  which  gave  duke  Lauderdale  a  juster  ground 
laodtoraiseOf  offcucc  was,  that  ouc  Carstairs,  much  employed 
l^'l^^^i  since  that  time  in  greater  matters,  was  taken  in 
a  ship  that  came  from  Rotterdam.  He  himself 
escaped  out  of  their  hands:  but  his  letters  were 
taken.  They  had  a  great  deal  writ  in  white  ink; 
which  shewed,  that  the  design  of  sending  him 
over  was,  to  know  in  what  disposition  the  people 
were,  promising  arms  and  other  necessaries,  if  they 
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were  in  a  condition  to  give  the  government  any  cli»-  1672. 
turbance.  But  the  whole  was  so  darkly  writ,  much  ■""■"— 
being  referred  to  the  bearer,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  understand  what  lay  hid  under  so  many  myste- 
rious expressions.  Upon  this  a  severe  prosecution 
of  conventicles  was  set  on  foot :  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  raised  by  arbitrary  fines.  Lord  Athol 
made  of  this  in  one  week  1900/.  sterling.  I  did  all 
I  could  to  moderate  this  fury :  but  all  was  in  vain.  341 
Duke  Lauderdale  broke  out  into  the  most  frantic 
fits  of  rage  possible.  When  I  was  once  saying  to 
him,  was  that  a  time  to  drive  them  into  a  rebellion  ? 
Yes,  said  he,  would  to  God  they  would  rebel,  that 
so  he  might  bring  over  an  army  of  Irish  papists  to 
cut  all  their  throats.  Such  a  fury  as  this  seemed  to 
fiimish  work  for  a  physician,  rather  than  for  any 
other  sort  of  men.  But  after  he  had  let  himself  loose 
into  these  fits  for  near  a  month,  he  calmed  all  on 
the  sudden:  perhaps  upon  some  signification  from 
the  king ;  for  the  party  complained  to  their  friends 
in  London,  who  had  still  some  credit  at  court. 

He  called  for  me  all  on  the  sudden,  and  put  me  a  farther 
m  mind  of  the  project  I  had  laid  before  mm,  of 
putting  all  the  outed  ministers  by  couples  into  pa* 
rishes'\*  so  that  instead  of  wandering  about  the 
country,  to  hold  conventicles  in  all  places,  they 
might  be  fixed  to  a  certain  abode,  and  every  one 
might  have  the  half  of  a  benefice.  I  was  still  of 
the  same  mind :  and  so  was  Leightoun ;  who  com* 
pared  this  to  the  gathering  the  coals  that  wore  scat- 
tered over  the  house,  setting  it  all  on  fire,  into  the 


^  A  Scotish  project ;  instead  of  feeding  fifty,  you  starve  one  hun- 
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1672.  chimney,  where  they  might  bum  away  safefy.  Doke 
Lauderdale  set  about  it  immediately:  and  the  be- 
nefit of  the  indulgence  was  extended  to  forty  more 
churches.  This,  if  followed  as  to  that  of  doubling 
them  in  a  parish,  and  of  confining  them  within  their 
parishes,  would  have  probably  laid  a  flame  that  was 
spreading  over  the  nation,  and  was  like  to  prove 
fatal  in  conclusion.  But  duke  Lauderdale's  way 
was,  to  govern  by  fits,  and  to  pass  fi*om  hot  to  cdd 
ones,  always  in  extremes.  So  this  of  doubling 
them,  which  was  the  chief  part  of  our  scheme,  was 
quite  neglected.  Single  ministers  went  into  those 
churches:  and  those,  who  were  not  yet  provided 
for,  went  about  the  country  holding  conventicles 
very  boldly,  without  any  restraint :  and  no  care  at 
all  was  taken  of  the  church. 
Leightoan      Sharp  and  his  instruments  took  occasion  £rom 

molvcd  to  , 

retira^and  this  to  complaui,  that  the  church  was  rumed  by 
see.^^^  Leightoun's  means.  And  I  wanted  not  my  share  in 
the  chaj^.  And  indeed  the  remissness  of  the  go- 
vernment was  such,  that  there  was  just  cause  of 
complamt.  Great  numbers  met  in  the  fields.  Men 
went  to  those  meetings  with  such  arms  as  they  had. 
And  we  were  blamed  for  all  this.  It  was  said,  that 
things  went  so  far  beyond  what  a  principle  of  mo- 
deration could  suggest,  that  we  did  certainly  design 
to  ruin  and  overturn  the  constitution.  Leightoun 
upon  all  this  concluded  he  could  do  no  good  on 
either  side :  he  had  gained  no  ground  on  the  pres- 
byterians,  and  was  suspected  and  hated  by  the  epi- 
342  scopal  party.  So  he  resolved  to  retire  from  all  pub- 
lic employments,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  a  comer,  far  from  noise  and  business,  and  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation,  since  he 
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saw  he  could  not  cany  on  his  great  designs  of  heal-  1672. 
ing  and  reforming  the  church,  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.  He  had  gathered  together  many  in- 
stances out  of  church  history,  of  bishops  that  had 
left  their  sees,  and  retired  from  the  world :  and  was 
much  pleased  with  these.  He  and  I  had  many  dis- 
c*ourses  on  this  argument.  I  thought  a  man  ought 
to  be  determined  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  to 
continue  in  the  station  he  was  in,  though  he  could 
not  do  all  the  good  in  it  that  he  had  proposed  to 
himself:  he  might  do  good  in  a  private  way  by  his 
example  and  by  his  labours,  more  than  he  himself 
could  know :  and  as  a  man  ought  to  submit  to  sick- 
ness, poverty,  or  other  afflictions,  when  they  are  laid 
on  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence;  so  I  thought 
the  labouring  without  success  was  indeed  a  very 
great  trial  of  patience,  yet  such  labouring  in  an  un- 
grateAd  employment  was  a  cross,  and  so  was  to  be 
borne  with  submission ;  and  that  a  great  uneasiness 
under  that,  or  the  forsaking^  a  station  because  of  it, 
might  be  the  elSect  of  secret  pride,  and  an  indigna^ 
tion  against  Providence.  He  on  the  other  hand 
said,  his  work  seemed  to  be  at  an  end :  he  had  no 
more  to  do,  unless  he  had  a  mind  to  please  himself, 
with  the  lazy  enjoying  a  good  revenue.  So  he  could 
not  be  wrought  on  by  all  that  could  be  laid  before 
him;  but  followed  duke  Lauderdale  to  court,  and 
be^ed  leave  to  retire  from  his  archbishopric.  The 
duke  would  by  no  means  consent  to  this.  So  he 
desired,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  do  it  within  a 
year.  Duke  Lauderdale  thought  so  much  time  was 
gained :  so  to  be  rid  of  his  importunities  he  moved 
the  king  to  promise  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  change 
his  mind,  he  would  within  the  year  accept  of  his  re- 
VOL.  I.  Q  q 
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1672.  signation.  He  came  back  much  pleased  with  what 
he  had  obtained ;  and  said  to  me  upon  it,  there  was 
now  but  one  uneasy  stage  between  him  and  rest, 
and  he  would  wrestle  through  it  the  best  he  could. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  the  period  that  I  set  out 
for .  this  book^  The  world  was  now  in  a  general 
combustion,  set  on  by  the  ambition  of  the  court  of 
France,  and  supported  by  the  feebleness  and  trea- 
chery of  the  court  of  England.  A  stand  was  made 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  elector  of  Bran* 
denburgh.  But  the  latter,  not  being  in  time  as- 
sisted by  the  emperor,  was  forced  to  accept  of  such 
conditions  as  he  could  obtain.  This  winter  there 
was  great  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  by 
the  agents  of  France,  to  lay  them  every  where 
343  asleep ;  and  to  make  the  world  look  on  their  king^s 
design  in  that  campaign  as  a  piece  of  gloiy,  for  the 
humbling  of  a  rich  and  proud  commonwealth ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  that  was  done  suitably  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  great  monarch,  he  would  give  peace  to 
the  world,  after  he  had  shewn  that  nothing  could 
stand  before  his  arms.  But  the  opening  the  pro- 
gress of  these  negotiations,  and  the  turn  that  the 
affairs  of  Europe  took,  belongs  to  the  next  period. 
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